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colleges, 467; extension of senior status, 467 ; 
extension of Bodleian Library, 535; appoint- 
ment of professors, 586; summer school of 
Colonial Civil Servants, 587; review by Vice- 
Chancellor, 710. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, PALACE OF EDUCATION AT THE 
[A.], 480. 

PARENTS, abroad, 533. 

PATON, J. L., Interchange of Teachers: Why not 
with South Ireland also ? (C.]}, 210. 

PAYEN-PAYNE, DE V., The Teaching of English in 
France [A.], 34; A Idberal Education (C.J, 140; 
Cramming [C.], 282; Educational Travel (A.], 
519; ‘The Cinema in Schools [C.], 761. 

' PEN PALS,” 764. 

PERKINS, A. I., Local Scholarship Awards [A.]. 
Pt. I, 185; Pt. II, 199. 

PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS, 14, 73, 140, 201, 284, 364, 
452, 522, 578, 636, 758. 

PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGISTS, course of training, 294. 

PuYSsSICAL EDUCATION, in Scotland, 88. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY, AND ITS LESSONS 
FOR US [A.], 581. 

PHYSICAL FITNESS, by F. H. Jenner [A.], 696. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING: ATHLETICS AND GAMES, by 
T. Williams [A.], 198. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING, Government policy, 151; 
College, 151; Central Council of Recreative, 
253; in Wales, 382; in Scotland, 773. 

PICTURES, Facchino's Purity Biscuits, 648. 

POPULATION, distribution in the world, 635. 

POPULATION, OUR DECLINING [A.], 430. 

Post OFFICE POSTERS FOR SCHOOLS, 295. 

PRINTERS’ ERRORS, 26. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS, and recommendations of Depart- 
mental Committee, 583. 


PRIZE AWARDS, Translation: ‘‘ Monsieur des 
Lourdines,’’ by Chatcaubriant, 16; *' Herbst- 
licd,’’ by F. von Dingelstedt, 76; “El Con- 


quistador Español del Siglo XVI,” by R. B. 
Fombona, 144; “ Rond-Pont des Champs- 
Elysées, by P. Morand, 202; "Ca Ira,” by 
Giosue Carducci, 286 ; Poem by F. Vielé-Griffin, 
366; ‘' Bigram,’’ by B. Frank, 454; “Alcalá 
de los Zegriés,’’ by R. Léon, 525; ‘' Paradoxe 
sur le Comédien,” by Denis Diderot, 572; Lines 
by Friedrich Rückert, 640; ‘' Perseus and 
Andromeda," 704; ‘* Valsoda,’’ by Antonio 
Fogazzaro, 762; Prix du Tourisme to Dr. 
Cloudesley Brereton, 72, 201; Hodder & 
Stoughton’s £1,000 Schoolmastcrs’, 523; Royal 
Society of Arts travelling bursary, 566. 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 16, 76, 144, 202, 286, 366, 454, 
525, 572, 640, 704, 762; Essay, 22. 80, 146, 206, 
288, 374, 458, 527, 576, 644, 702, 766. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and exploration, 533 ; O.T.C., 536 ; 
amalgamation, 583; and ‘‘reserved stalls’’ of 
life, 583. 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES AND CATALOGUFS, 7, 34, 75, 
78, 82, 150, 155, 146, 184, 201, 226, 243, 246, 
284, 303, 378, 462, 517, 518, 521, 524, 629, 630, 
648, 668, 686, 717, 724, 746, 784. 

sacha ab AND PACIFICISM, by A. A. K. Swannell 
(A.}, 310. 


RAYMONT, T., Laying down the Law [A.], 74; The 
Forward Look in Education [A.], 437; Town 
and Countryside in Britain [A.], 388. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REPLECTIONS, by S. P. B. Mais 
[A.], 439, 514, 564. 

REGISTRATION OF HEAD. TEACHERS, 297 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, Handbooks, 96; West 
Kiop Seas a Committee's Syllabus, 215. 

Religious Teaching for Schools, The Cambridgeshire 
Syllabus of, 614. 

RELIGIOUS TESTS FOR TEACHERS [A.], 769. 

RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE AND IRRELIGIOUS INTOLER- 
ANCE, by F. J. C. Hearnshaw [A.], 8. 

RETIREMENTS, 14, 142. 

BEES Oh 115, 156, 239, 327, 415, 493, 538, 654, 
31, (Ol. 

ROYAL AIR FORCE COLLEGE, CRANWELL, 518. 

ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS, 
greeting card, 563. 


SANDERSON, F. W., bust, 533. 

SANDON, F., Correct Order Tests [C.]}, 75. 

SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS: I. Universities and Colleges, 
607 ; II. Schools, 607. 

SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS, LOCAL, by A. L. Perkins 
(A.}, Pt. I, 185; Pt. II, 199. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, experiment in the award of, 215; 
West Riding Education Committee examination 
for County Minor, 773. 

SCHOLARSHIPS TO AMERICA FOR SCHOOLMASTERS AND 
MIsTRESSFS [A.], 114. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, THE, by W. H. 
Carhart {A.), 631. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE, THE (Educationist) [C.], 75. 

School Dinners, 374. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATION RESULTS (P. J. Hartog, W. J. 
Thomas) [C.]}, 761. 

School Guardian, The, 734. 

School Librarian, The, 380, 686. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, THE, 
by E. T. Davis [A.], 134. 

ScnooL SATIRE, A (Reader) [C.J], 636. 

SCHOOL SCIENCE, THE NEW MOVEMENT IN, by E. J. 
Molmyard [A.], 94. 

SCHOOL TRAINING (Veteran) [C.J], 521. 

SCHOOLS, report of Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce on curriculum, 27; in U.S.S.R., 
33, 706; military training, 87; religious educa- 
tion, 90; dramatic festivals, 92; improvement 
of buildings, 154; ‘* black list,” 155; curriculum 
and health, 216; and propaganda, 217, 711; 
peace training in America, 203; Post Office 
posters, 205; and drama, 298; and museums, 
208 ; small, in America, 381 ; and geology, 624 ; 
and algebra, 634; and geomctry, 634; and 
botany, 635; and human physiology, 635; 
stories, 649, 772; and art, 652. 

SCIENCE, and politics, 653. 

SCIENCE Books, A SATCHEL OF, by E. J. Holmyard 
[A.], 9. 

deere Books, STANDARD BRITISH, 450. 

SCOTLAND, Athletic Federation, 29; promotion of 
teachers, 29; Youth Hostels, 20; Annual 
Congress of Educational Institute, 88 ; physical 
education, 88; Arts Curriculum in Universities, 
89; Newbattle Abbey Adult College, 135; 
too large sccondary schools, 153; School- 
masters’ Association, 154; university educa- 
tion, 216; grants to nursery scbools, 216; 
increased grant for Glamorgan, 216 ; Glamorgan 
ns area for experiment, 216; malnutrition in 
Monmouthshire, 217; Argyll Education Com- 
mittee and raising of school-leaving age, 296 ; 
free secondary schools in Dundee, 303; Con- 
ference of the Association of County Councils, 
383; Trek Camps in the Trossachs, 383 ; 
residential hostels for universities, 466; Moray 
and Naim Education Exhibition, 467; Bank- 
head Juvenile Instruction Centre, 467; specch 
days, 537; nursery schools in Aberdeen, 537 ; 
school hostel in Lerwick, 537; Summer School 
at St. Andrews, 586; new methods in State 
schools, 586; prize-giving in schools, 586 ; 
Glasgow University Freshers’ Camp, 650; 
‘ potato” holidays, 651; Folk High Schools 
for the Highlands, 712; salaries of Glasgow 
teachers, 712; new junior school at Dollar 
Academy, 713; problem of examinations, 773 ; 
Edinburgh University rectorial address, 773 ; 
physical training at St. Andrew's University, 
773. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION IN GERMANY UNDER THE 
NATIONAL SOCIALISTS, by A. K. Swannell [A.], 
36. 

SECONDARY ScIIooLs, size of Scottish, 153 ; 
ligence tests, 219. 

SENIOR SCHOOLS, utilization of last year, 27 ; National 
Education Association leaflet, 766. 

SERVICES, HEALTH AND MEDICAL, 463. 

SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY, FOR THE, by A. M. Walmsley 
A.l, 73. 

rere Fors, abolition in Germany, 29. 

SOCIAL SERVICES, P.E.P. report, 584. 

SOCIETIES, PROTECTION OF SCIENCE AND LEARNING, 
464. 

SPANISH, summer school, 308. 

SPENCER, R. A., Educational Research Council [A.], 
282. 

SPOONERISMS, 82, 288. 

Suggestions for Teachers, Handtook of, 383. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS, 98, 228, 308, 384, 
587. 

SWANNELL, A. A. K., Secondary Fdncation in 
Germany under the National Socialists [A.], 36 ; 
Pugnacity and Pacificism [A.], 310. 


intel- 


476, 586, 
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TEACHERS, improvement of status, 28; early 
optional retirement, 31, 87; defects in training, 
32; articulation, 33; stammering, 33; resi- 
dence regulations, 88; professional unity, 89; 
interchange between Britain and America, 96 ; 
salaries in U.S.S.R., 98; basic scale of salaries, 
152, 295; age of, 152, 153; and decline in 
population, 155 ; Royal Society of, 218, 771 rand 
Church attendance, 294; ce against 
third-party risks, 206; and juvenile delin- 
quency, 297, 298; professional training, 535 ; 
shortage, 536 ; West Sussex County Council and 
interchange, 582; and education of backward 
children, 585, 737 ; and professional ethics, 712; 
TIN to Voluntary Contributors’ Pensions 

ilh. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 463, 634. 

TECHINCAL EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION IN [A.], 149. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, JUNIOR [A.], 531. 

Technical Schools, Suggestions in regard to Teaching 
in Junior, 649. 

Tnomas, W. J., Further Letters to a Young Head 
Master [A.], (I), 567; (II), 630; (III), 710; 
(IV), 755 ; School Examination Results [C.], 761. 

Topics AND EVENTS, 33, 96, 135, 253, 306, 374, 527, 
614, 682, 706. 

ToOWN-LIFE in BRITAIN, BEGINNINGS OF, by R. E. 
Mortimer Wheeler [A.], 756. 

7 EDUCATIONAL, by de V. Payen-Payne [A.], 


UNIVERSITIES, and adult religious education, 86; 
and the Army, 204; aims of, 207; Report o 
University Grants Committee, 380; an Local 
Government Officers, 464; and supervision, 
587; study of American history, 587 ; and 
education of graduates, 633, 773; philosophical 
direction of students, 633; unemployment 
among graduates, 649 ; modern undergraduates, 
711; scholarships, 714. 

vat CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, jubilee, 32, 

U.S.S.R., salaries of teachers, 98; school-building 
in Moscow, 706. 


VARIA, 82, 155, 303, 724, 784. 

VENABLES, F. I., Correct Order Tests [C.], 74. 

VETERINARY SURGEONS, DIPLOMA OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF, 303. 


WALES, Welsh in education, 30, 382; University 
Appointments Board, 30; training of tech- 
nicians, 30; annual report of Cardiff Juvenile 
Employment Committee, 253 ; Rhondda Educa- 
tion Committee and Welsh language, 382; 
Cardiff and physical training, 382; petition for 
Mr. Saunders Lewis, 466 ; secondary education, 
466; broadcasting ‘‘region,’’ 534; Bala 
Theological College Centenary, 534; Welsh 
University and drama, 535; report of Special 
Committee of the University on Welsh secondary 
schools, 585; University and research, 585; 
need for Welsh National Council of Education, 
586 ; proposal for National College of Art, 651; 
religious education in schools, 651, 774 ; release 
of Welsh Nationalists, 652; visit of Duke and 
Duchess of Kent, 774; decline in number of 


Hearnshaw) [C.}, 700. 

WHEELER, R. E. MORTIMER, Beginnings of Town-Life 
in Britain [A.], 756. 

Wru1aMs, T., Physical Training: Athletics and 
Games [A.], 198. 

Women’s O.T.C., 774. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES 
ART AND HANDICRAFT 


ART, THE PROBLEM oF (P. Green), 568. 

“ ART? WHAT IS THE Goop OF”’ (H. Speed), 494. 

ART OF ANCIENT EGYPT, THE, 478. 

ART OF PASTEL, THE (T. Williams), 480. 

ART OF THF. FAR EAS1, 241. 

BASKET-MAKER, THE JUNIOR (C. Crampton), 541. 

BEAUTY OF BUTTERFLIES, THE (A. Portmann), 480. 

BESTE PRINTING, CHILDREN’S WORK IN (R. Tanner), 

CRAFTSMANSHIP IN WOOD FOR SCHOOLS (G. Blach- 
ford, R. H. Grant), 793. 

CUTTER, THE STUDENT, Pt. I (A. L. Hird), 240. 

DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK, A SAMPLER BOOK OF 
(1. Judd-Morris), 541. 

DECORATIVE WOODWORK FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO (H. H. Grimwood, F. 
Goodyear), 116. 

DESIGN AND THE DESIGNER IN INDUSTRY, 133. 

DRAN eS OF THE HOLBEIN FAMILY (ed. E. Schilling), 
V . 


DRESS DESIGN AND SELECTION (M. S. Hopkins), 240. 

DRESSED Sort Toys (E. Moody), 541. 

ENGLISH VILLAGE HOMES AND COUNTRY BUILDINGS 
(S. K. Jones), 392. 

FINE ARTS, METHODS OF TEACHING THE (W. S. Rusk), 
52 


FRENCH ARCHITECTURE 1494-1794, THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS oF (Sir Reginald Blomfield), 415. 

HAMMERED METALWORK (T. F. Evans), 52. 

HANDICRAFT IN Woop, A THREE-YEAR COURSE IN 
(R. S. Forbes), Teachers’ Bk. I, Pupil’s Bk. I, 
798. 


Hacking), 241. 

LONDON’S OLD BUILDINGS AND WHERE TO FIND 
THEM (J. D. Wright), 388. 

NEEDLE WORK WITH RAFFIA AND VARIOUS THREADS 
(I. P. Roseaman), 116. 

PAINTING FOR CHILDREN (D. A. Goodchild), 241. 

PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS (Titian), 568. 

PAPER TOY MAKING (M. W. Campbell), 541. 

PLASTICS AND THEIR USE IN CRAFTWORK (G. A. 


ConsTRUCTIVE (O. 


Lomax), 793. 

PORTRAITS AND STUDIES OF WOMEN (ed. J. Mathey), 
568. 

PUPPETS AND STRING PUPPETS, HAND (w. S. 


Lanchester), 734. 
RUO oe THE COUNTRY Woman's (A. Macbeth), 
0 


SEASONS OF THE YEAR, THE, 241. 

SELF-PORTRAITS, FIVE HUNDRED (ed. 
scheider, trans. J. B. Shaw), 568. 

VAN GoGH, VINCENT, 478. 

WEAVING, DRAFTED PATIERNS FOR ELEMENTARY 
(D. A. Goodchild), 241. 

WEAVING PATTERNS OF YESTERDAY AND To-DAY 
(V. Thurstan), 734. 

WOODWORKING BY MACHINERY (R. H. Hordern), 734. 


BIOGRAPHY 


ALEXANDER THE THIRD (J. Ferguson), 426. 

AMUNDSEN, ROALD, EXPLORER (C. Turley), 56. 

AsguitH (R. B. McCallum), 52. 

BIOGRAPHIES, IMAGINARY (various), 241. 

CAESAR AUGUSTUS (B. M. Allen), 654. 

CHARLES I, KING (P. Pakenham), 241. 

CHARLES II, KING (A. Bryant), 116. 

DicKENS (R. Straus), 116. 

Dostorvsky (G. Abraham), 52. 

ELIZABETH, QUEEN (C. Williams), 241. 

FORBES OF CULLODEN, THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
DuNCAN (G. Menary), 116 . 

FREDERICK THE GREAT (R. Hamilton), 241. 

GREAT LIVES OF To-DAY (W. B. White), 241. 

GRENVILLE OF THE Revenge, SIR RICHARD (A. L. 
Rouse), 734 

HENRY VIII, 1491-1547 (ed. E. Bigland), 541. 

Liszt (R. Hill), 117. 

LONDON GIRL OF THE EIGHTIES, A (M. V. Hughes), 


Louis XVI AND MARIE ANTOINETTE (N. H. Webster), 
416. 

MAKERS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE (H. F. B. Wheeler), 
426. 

MANN, Horace (E. I. F. Williams), 734. 

MARRIED TO MERCURY (M. R. Hopkinson), 52. 

MARY QUEEN OF Scots, 1542-1587 (ed. E. Bigland), 
641. 

MARY, QUEEN OF Scots (G. A. Campbell), 241. 

Out oF My LIFE AND Worx (A. Forel, trans. B. 
Miall), 793. 

PEEL (G. K. Clark), 241. 

PRINCESSES AND THEIR DOGS, OUR (M. Chance), 239. 

ROBERT THE BRUCE, 1274-1329 (ed. E. Bigland), 541. 

ROBINSON, HENRY CRABB (J. M. Baker), 329. 

SCHOOLMASTER’S TESTAMENT, A (J. H. Badley), 731. 

SOVEREIGNS, OUR T Lancaster), 239. 

STEVENSON, R. L. (J. A. Smith), 329. 

SWIFT, JONATHAN (B. Newn:an), 734. 

THOSE Wuo DARED (C. H. Willis, L. S. Saunders), 57 

TRUE THOMAS (T. Wood), 52. 

WEBSTER, NOAH (E. C. Shoemaker), 329. 

WILSON, EDWARD (G. Seaver), 793. 


CLASSICS 


AESCHYLI (G. Murray), 590. 

AXIOCHUS, THE (E. H. Blakeney), 590. 

BALLIOL AND EDINBURGH COMPOSITIONS (A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge), 329. 

ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS, THE (adapted C. F. C. Letts), 


t 


EURIPIDES, Four DRAMAS OF (trans. H. O. Meredith), 
39 


329. 

FABULAE FACILES (F. Ritchie, revised J. W. Bartram), 
793. 

GREEK AND LATIN COMPOSITIONS (l. F. Smedley), 
242. 

GREEK VERSE, AN ANTHOLOGY OF (sel. E. S. Forster, 
T. B. L. Webster), 116. 

JATIN AUTHORS FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION, Ex- 
TRACTS FROM (A. E. Jackson), 329. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, A NEW COURSE IN 
(H. W. F. Franklin, J. A. G. Bruce), Pts. I-III, 
703. 

NOTAE LATINAE, A SUPPLEMENT TO (D. Bains), 242. 

ROMAN LETTERS, EIGHTEEN (ed. T. Horn), 793. 

SALVE PER SAECULA (I). Pym), 329. 

Septimus (R. L. Chambers, K. D. Robinson), 241. 

VIRGIL'S AENEID (trans. C. V. Merrett), 329. 


DEC. 1937 


ECONOMICS 


BASIS SMR ES, HISTORY OF THE, Bk. II (H. Kay), 

42. 

BRITISH DEPOPULATION, THE MENACE OF (G. F. 

CHANGING SOCIAL STRUCTURE, ASPECTS OF A (Sir P. 
Alden), 735. 

Economic FREEDOM, TowaRDS (H. Corke), 735. 

Economic History, ENGLISH (G. W. Southgate), 242. 

Bo History OF ENGLAND (H. O. Meredith), 
418. 

Economic THEORY, ELEMENTS OF (E. Roll), 541. 

Economics, ELEMENTARY (F. R. Fairchild, E. S. 
Furniss, N. S. Buck), Vols. I, II, 242. 

ECONOMICS FOR COMMERCIAL STUDENTS AND 
BUSINESS MEN (A. Crew, H. R. Burrows), 418. 

EVERYMAN’S BusINEss (W. H. L. Jones), 418. 

HOME TRADE (M. Clark), 735. 

INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF SOUTH WALES, THE SECOND, 
Vols. I-III, 655. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE, STUDIES IN THE THEORY OF 
(J. Viner), 735. 

Moscow IN THE MAKING (various), 418. 

POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC WRITINGS (A. R. Orage, 
arranged M. Butchart), 418. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND CAPITALISM (M. Dobb), 735. 


EDUCATION 


ANNUAIRE INTERNATIONAL DE L'ÉDUCATION ET DE 
L'ENSEIGNEMENT, 1936, 53. 

BACKWARD CHILD, THE (C. Burt), 733. 

BACKWARD CHILDREN, THE EDUCATION OF, 733. 

BREWOOD GRAMMAR SCHOOL AND THE OLD GRAMMAR 
ScHOOLS (C. Dunkley), 243. 

CENTRALIZATION ON EDUCATION IN MODERN EGYPT, 
THE EFFECTS OF (R. Galt), 732. 

CHILDREN IN A CHANGING WORLD, OUR (E. Wexberg, 
H. E. FriıTscH), 733. 

CHINESE EDUCATION, PROBLEMS OF (V. Purcell), 732. 

City OF LONDON SCHOOL, THE (A. E. Douglas- 
Smith), 494. 

COLLEGE OF THE FUTURE, THE (M. G. Fraser), 794. 

COUNTRY TEACHER, EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE 
(F. J. Lowth), 423. 

L'’ÉcoLE DES RocHEs (G. Bertier), 54. 

EDUCATING ELIZARETH (M. Hassett), 542. 

EDUCATION AND REVOLUTION IN SPAIN (J. Castillejo), 
794. 

EDUCATION AND THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD (C. P. 
Ingram), 54. 

EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP (E. Barker), 418. 

EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1801-1835, AND ITS 
DEBT TO ROBERT VAUX (J. J. McCadden), 542. 

EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH, UNIVERSAL (C. W 
Dabney), Vols. I, II, 243. 

EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN, A HISTORY OF 
THE (T. Raymont), 588. 

EDUCATION WITH A TRADITION (M. O'Leary), 243. 

EDUCATIONAL ADAPTATIONS IN A CHANGING 
(ed. E. G. Malherbe), 495. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 53. 

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS, THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 
(W. S. Monroe, M. D. Engelhart), 655. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION (ed. C. M. Hill), 735. 

L'ENSEIGNEMENT RURAL, L'ORGANISATION DE, 330. 

L'ENSEIGNEMENT SPECIAL, L’ ORGANISATION DE, 330. 

ENTWICKLUNGSHILFE ALS PSYCHOLOGISCHES UND 
PADAGOGISCHES PROBLEM DARGESTELLT AM 
PLASTISCHEN GESTALTEN (E. Kohler, W. Bohm), 
330. 

EXAMINATIONS AND THEIR SUBSTITUTES IN THE 
UNITED STATES (I. L. Kandel), 423. 

FoLK HIGH SCHOOLS OF DENMARK AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF A FARMING COMMUNITY, THE (H. 
Begtrup, H. Lund, P. Manniche), 732. 

FREEDOM WE SEEK, THE (ed. W. Rawson), 495. 

GERMAN EDUCATION TO-DAY (T. Wilhelm, G. Graefe), 
794. 

GERMAN UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL SOCIALISM, 
THE (E. Y. Hartshorne), 794. 

GROWING CHILD AND ITS PROBLEMS, THE (ed. E. 
Miller), 733. 

Harrow (P. H. M. Bryant), 330. 

HARROW SCHOOL REGISTER, 1845-1937, THE (ed. 
J. H. Stogdon), Vols. I, II, 794. 

HEADMASTER REFLECTS, A (G. Kendall), 493. 

HEADMASTER SPEAKS, THE (various), 115. 

HEADMISTRESS SPEAKS, THE (various), 791. 

HIGH SCHOOL, THE JUNIOR (R. W. Pringle), 735. 

HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA, THE (R. M. 
Hutchins), 418. 

HISTORY OF OWENS COLLEGE AND OF MANCHESTER 
UNIVERSITY, 1852-1914, CHAPTERS IN THE 
(E. Fiddes), 655. 

HOMELAND AND CIVILIZATION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS OF GERMANY, STUDY OF THE (C. H. 
Bason), 794. 

IDEAL SCHOOL, THE (B. B. Bogoslovsky), 58. 

INSTRUCTION, THE STORY OF (F. C. Moore), 57. 

L'INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE, LE CONFERENCE INTER- 
NATIONALE DE, 1936, 230. 

JewisH Scnoor, THE (N. Morris), 495. 

LEARN AND LIVE (W. E. Williams, A. E. Heath), 53. 

LEARNING AND TEACHING (A. G. Hughes, E. H. 
Hughes), 495. 

LÉGISLATION RÉGISSANT LES CONSTRUCTIONS Sco- 
LAIRES, J.A, 53. 

No FRIENDLY Voice (R. M. Hutchins), 53. 


. 
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NURSERY CLASS, THE (J. White), 243. 

NURSERY SCHOOL AND PARENT EDUCATION IN SOVIET 
Russia (V. Fediaevsky, P. S. Hill), 423. 

PREDICTING THE QUALITY OF TEACHING (A. L. 
Odenweller), 423. 

Roap To LIFE (A. Makarenko, trans. S. Garry), 54. 
SCHOOL LEARNING WITH VARIOUS METHODS OF 
PRACTICE AND REWARDS (G. Forlano), 423. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS, A GUIDE FOR, 156. 

SOCIAL CASE WORK, SUPERVISION IN (V. P. Robin- 
son), 542. 

STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK (E. G. Williamson, 
J. G. Darley), 542. 

TEACHER AND SOCIETY, THE (various), 423. 

TEACHER IN THE MAKING, THE (A. Kennedy), 418. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION IN, 149. 

UNTERRICHTSFUHRUNG IM GRUPPENUNTERRICHT- 
LICHEN VERFAHREN (Jena-Plan) (W. Schneider), 
330. 

WINCHESTER (J. D'E. Firth), 3 

YEAR Book OF EDUCATION, ios, THE (ed. H. V. 
UsiLL), 330. 


ENGLISH 


ADVENTURE, THE LIFE OF, Second Series, 331. 

ADVENTURE LIBRARY, THE Boys’ ToRcH, Nos. 89-92 
(various), 331. 

ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON, SOME (adapted 
from E. J. Trelawny by E. Sm, 590. 

ADVENTURES ON THE HIGH SEAS (ed. A. R. Moon), 
656. 

ANALYTIC SYNTAX (O. Jespersen) 424. 

ANTIQUA, PENNY, PUCE (R. Graves), 158 

ARGUMENTS AND DISCUSSIONS (J. W. Marriott), 424. 

BEST HOUSE IN THE SCHOOL, THE (D. F. Bruce), 
424. 

BETSY’S NAPOLEON (J. Eaton), 543. 

BOSWELL’S JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES 
(prepared by F. A. Pottle, C. H. Bennett), 244. 

BuLL-DoG DRUMMOND (‘‘ Sapper’’), 795. 

BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, HIGHER (R. Skelton), 
424. 

CAPTAIN OF SPRINGDALE (D. F. Bruce), 424. 

CAT THAT CLIMBED THE CHRISTMAS TREE, THE 
(E. Clark), 543. 

CHANNEL PIRATE, THE (L. R. Bourne), 590. 

CITIZEN OF THE WORLD, THE (O. Goldsmith), 543. 

CIVIL SERVICE TEST PAPERS—ENGLISH: JUNIOR 
(G. S. Humphreys), 55. 

CLASSICAL STORIES, MORE (ed. A. J. Merson), 55. 

COMPOSITION FOR SENIOR SCHOOLS, CLASSIFIED 
(H. D. Bradbury), 54. 

COMPREHENSION, JUNIOR EXERCISES IN (A. E. M. 
Bayliss), 496. 

CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA (E. Burke), 543. 

CORRELATED CURRICULUM, A, 244. 

Dick FED THE VILLAGE, How (J. Finnemore), 795. 

DOBBIN AND THE SILVER SHOES (E. Clark), 543. 

DoTHEBOYS HALL (C. Dickens, ed. J. G. Fyfe), 496. 

ELECTRIC POWER AT WORK (M. Haynes), 795. 

ENGLAND IN 1685 (Lord Macaulay), 543. 

ENGLISH, BRIGHTER (C. E. Eckersley), 656. 

ENGLISH, ESSENTIAL TESTS IN (comp. W. B. White), 
543. 

ENGLISH, READINGS IN, Bk. IlI (sel. F. W., E. M. 
Chambers), 331. 

ENGLISH, THE READING AND WRITING OF (E. G. 
Biaggini), 158. 

ENGLISH AND COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE (J. 
Caro, E. Denton), 55. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION, A PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN 
(S. C. Glassey), Bk. ITI, 244. 

ENGLISH CONVERSATIONS (G. K. Laycock), 424. 

ENGLISH COURSE, A CONCISE (A. R. Moon), 656. 

ENGLISH COURSE, MATRICULATION (W. H. Low, 
G. E. Hollingworth), 55. 

ENGLISH COURSE FOR FOREIGN CHILDREN, AN 
(I. Morris), Bk. III, 158. 

ENGLISH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS, AN (M. A. Pink), 
Bk. III, 656. 

ENGLISH GOETHE SOCIETY, PUBLICATIONS OF THE, 
Vol. XII, 1935-37 (ed. L. A. Willoughby), 542. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION (J. N. Browne), 
55. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR TO-DAY (R. W. Jepson), 54. 

ENGLISH LESSONS (ed. G. Monteith), 542. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, A CHRONICLE OF (S. P. B. 
Mais), 415. 

EENGLISH LITERATURE, SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN (A. J. A. Waldock, R. G. Howarth, E. J. 
Dohson), 54. 

ENGLISH NOVEL, THE HISTORY OF THE (E. A. Baker), 
Vol. III, 791. 

ENGLISH PHRASES, EVERYDAY (J.S. Whitehead), 656. 

ENGLISH PROSE APPRECIATION (J. J. Brady), 542. 

ESSAYISTS, EIGHT (ed. A. S. Cairncross), 736. 

Essays, NEW AND OLD (ed. R. W. Jepson), 331. 

ESSAYS, STILL LIGHTER (ed. A. J. Merson), 331. 

EYE-WITNESS, THE IMAGINARY (ed. C. H. Lockitt), 
736. 

FARMER AND THE FLY, THE (E. Clark), 543. 

FARMER’S GLORY (A. G. Street), 656. 

GIANTS AND THINGS (C. Lucey), 656. 

GooD Ficut, A (adapted from C. Reade by H. A. 
Treble), 590. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, TALES FROM (adapted from 
J. Swift by E. C. Parnwell), 590. 

HANDS AND FEET (S. Roberts), 496. 

RLA OENE THREE TALES FROM (ed. H. E. Palmer), 
496. 


HEROISM AND ADVENTURE, TALES oF (sel. H. A. 
Treble), 656. 

HILL-FORT, IN A (J. Finnemore), 795. 

HOOjJIBAHS, THE (E. Boumphrey), 590. 

HOOJIBAHS AND MR. ROBINSON, THE (E. Boumphrey), 
590. 

HUNTED, THE (J. A. Lee), 55. 

IDEA AND EXPRESSION (R. W. Moore), 736. 

INTERPRETATION, EXERCISES IN (R. W. Jepson), 736. 

ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, ACROSS THE (E. Elsbree), 795. 

JANE WILL You BEHAVE ? (V. Barclay), 54. 

JOHN BRIAN, ABOUT (K. C. Greene), 543. 

JUVENILE LITERATURE, HINTS ON WRITING (D. 
Billington), 158. 

KITES AND DRAGONS (M. R. Wray), 656. 

LETTERS AND SOUNDS (H. Martin), 54. 

LITERARY EXERCISES (W. H. Mason), 736. 

LION OF ZORO, THE (C. B. Rutley), 55. 

MANY LE-NCHANTMENTS (1. K. Segal), 244. 

MEMOIRS OF A FOX-HUNTING MAN (S. Sassoon), 656. 

MIDDLE ENGLISH, AN INTRODUCTION TO (E. E. 
Wardale), 656. 

MISS ANN GREEN OF CLIFTON (E. W. Baker), 331. 

MourRzouxk (V. Bianchi, trans. I. Low), 656. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, THE (G. White), 
543. 

NEW ALPHABET IN USE, THE (T. Arncliffe), 424. 

NEW HOUSE-CAPTAIN, THE (D. F. Bruce), 424. 

No PASARAN! (U. Sinclair), 736. 

NORTHMEN IN BRITAIN, THE (E. Hull), 542. 

OLD JOHN (M. Cregan), 424. 

ONLY THE OTHER Day (E. V. Lucas), 158. 

PILGRIM’S a aaa (J. Bunyan, ed. R. W. Jepson), 
Pt. I, 3 

Poo LORN OF THE ELEPHANTS (R. Campbell), 795. 

PRECIS WRITING, A NEW GUIDE TO (R. W. Jepson), 
331. 

PROSE, MODERN (ed. A. J. J. Ratcliff), 590. 

PROSE OF YESTERDAY (ed. G. Boas), 424. 

QUEST AND CONQUEST (E. V. Odle), 244. 

READERS, THE CARIBBEAN (A. J. Newman, P. M. 
Sherlock), Introductory, Bks. I and II, Teachers’ 
Manual, 736. 

READERS, THE LAUREL AND GOLD, Bk. II, 543. 

READERS, THE J,OUIE SWANN (ed. L. Le T. Swann), 
9 vols., 55 

READERS, THE NEW FOUNDATION (compiled J. H. 
Jagger, E. J. Kenny), Bks. I-IV, 737. 

READERS, THE STREAMLINE (H. J. Larcombe, A. J. 
Freeman), Ist and 2nd Series, 331. 

READING, THE ROMANCE OF (ed. R. K., M. I. R. 
Polkinghorne), 5 Vols., 55. 

READING AND COMPOSITION (R. Macintyre), Bk. III, 
S31. 

READING AND ENGLISH PRACTICE (G. H. Reed), 158. 

READING IN SENIOR SCHOOLS (J. H. Jagger, E. J. 
Kenny), 737. 

RUNAWAY (J. Lindsay), 24 

SACK OF ROME, THE YE. cinkani 543. 

SAINTS, TEN (E. Farjeon), 496. 

SaM WELLER AND MR. JINGLE (C. Dickens), 496. 

SANTA CLAUS, THE STORY OF (S. R. Littlewood), 54. 

SATURDAY MATCH, THE (H. de Sélincourt), 654. 

SAUL (J. Wentcr, trans. R. and E. A. Howe), 424. 

SCARLET PIMPERNEL, THE (Baroness Orczy), 795. 

SCHOOL EPISODES (sel. and ed. J. G. Fyfe), 55. 

SCHOOLBOYS OF EARLY TIMES (B. D. Hurley, I. C. 
Sartorios), 795. 

SECRET OF DEAD MAN’S COVE, THE (R. J. McGregor), 
424. 

SESAME AND LILIES (J. Ruskin), 543. 

SHAKESPEARE, FOUR STORIES FROM (ed. H. E. 
Palmer), 496. 

SILAS ro (C. Dickens, ed. W. H. D. Rouse), 
496. 

SINDBAD THE SAILOR, STORIES OF (re-told by F. M. 
Urling-Smith), 590. 

SIXTEEN MODERNS (E. Parker), 424. 

SNOWFLAKE IN BIARRITZ (P. J. L. Edgerton-Bird), 
736. 

SOMETHING TO Say (J. C. Dent), 543. 

SONGS AND PICTURES BY A CHILD (arranged D. Bland), 
55. 

STARLIGHT (H. M. Batten), 736. 

STORIES, FIRESIDE (M. S. G. Phelan), 795. 

STORIES, MODERN SHORT (ed. A. J. Merson), 736. 

STORIES BY MODERN WRITERS, SHORT (ed. R. W. 
Jepson), 331. 

STORIES BY OSCAR WILDE, SHORT (ed. G. C. 
Andrews), 795. 

TALES BY TOLSTOY (trans. L. and A. Maude), 55. 

TALES FROM THE AFRICAN Busu (W. T. Shorthose, 
R. Harvey), 2 Vols., 736. 

TALKATIVE SPARROW, THE (E. Clark), 543. 

THOUSAND-WoORD ENGLISH (H. E. Palmer, A. S. 
Hornby), 496. 

THRESHOLD, 1936, THE (ed. R. W. Moore), 331. 

Tom BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS, A MODERN (M. Scott), 
654. 

TONGUES OF MEN, THE (J. R. Firth), 731. 

Torc I WovuL_p HAND To You, Tue (S. Baldwin, 
ed. R. Bennett), 737. 

TREASURE OF THE HEBRIDES, THE (L. R. Bourne), 
090. 

Two Boys rn FSKrMo LAND (M. Murray), 543. 

Two Boys IN INDIA (H. Redcliffe), 543. 

UNCLE Tom's CARIN (H. Stowe), 496. 

VENGEANCE OF BILLY BAWKINS, THE (J. W. Morrall), 
656. 

VOICE IN THE DARK (A. H. Seaman), 542. 

WIDE WORLD, THE (ed. F. H. Pritchard), 542. 

WInbDowWs (arranged R. Wilson), 331. 
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WIVES AND PAR (adapted from E. Gaskell 
by A. Sweaney), 590. 

WOTTON and Hee LIvEs or (I. Walton), 548. 

WRITER, THE GROWTH OF THE (D. Matthews), 54. 

WRITING, THE FUN oF (S. P. B. Mais), 542. 

YOUTH AT THE HELM (ed. A. J. Merson), 736. 


GEOGRAPHY 


ATLAS, THE KinGsway (ed. G. Jolt), 544. 

ATLAS, THE MODERN WORLD, 5 

an , THE UNIVERSITY (ed. G. Philip, H. C. Darby), 
4 

ATLAS OF THE BRITISH ISLES, PHILIP'S NEW 
** SINGLE—FEATURE’’ WALL (ed. C. E. Clowser, 
G. Philip), 245. 

BRITISH WORLD, THE (J. Jones), 738. 

CANOES AND CANOEING (J. Marshall), 544. 

CARTOGRAPHY, EXERCISES IN (F. Debenham), 544. 


EARTH, THE SURFACE OF THE (H. Pickles, E. W. 
Heaton), 425. 

Hones ATLAS, THE OXFORD (J. Bartholomew), 
59 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, THE PRINCIPLES OF (R. N. R. 
Brown), 425. 


ENGLISH DOWNLAND (H. J. Massingham), 66. 

ENGLAND UNDER TrustT (J. Dixon), 657. 

EVEREST, AT GRIPS WITH (S. Snaith), 738. 

FARMING ENGLAND (A. G. Street), 657. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PICTURES, How TO Loox AT (W. J. H., 
H. S. L. Watkins), 2nd Series, 56. 

pial S eae NEW PICTURE, Bk. 1I (C. Midgley), 

GEOGRAPHIES, THE NEW ERA. Bk. I (V. F. Searson, 
F. Evans), 56; Bk. II (V. F. Searson), 544. 

GEOGRAPHY (A. B. Archer, H. G. Thomas), 1st Series, 
Bks. I-IV, 56. 

GEOGRAPHY, A COMMERCIAL (L. D. Stamp), 417. 

GEOGRAPHY, A PRACTICAL MODERN (M. Mellor), 
Bk. III, 56. 

GEOGRAPHY, AN INTRODUCTION TO (J: C. Hill), 592. 

GEOGRAPHY, Junior (G. C. Fry), 5 

GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL (H. Aine) | 644. 

GEOGRAPHY, SYSTEMATIC, Pt. I (M. S. Willis), 738. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR TO-DAY, Bk. I, 592. 

GEOGRAPHY PICTURE SUMMARIES, HARRAP’S (sel. 
and ed. S. J. B. Whybrow, H. E. Edwards), 
Set. V, 56. 

GEoGRAPRY PIcroRES, BLACK’S (J. Fairgrieve). 

t 

GEOGRAPHY STUDY, Bk. II (H. J. Odell), 56 

HOMES ROUND THE WORLD, 56. 

IRELAND, THE FACE oF (M. Floyd), 392. 

IRELAND, THE ISLANDS OF (T. H. Mason), 392. 

JOURNEYS IN EUROPE (E. G. Mott), 425. 

LOCAL GEOGRAPHY (H. Hatch), aan 

LONDON AFRESH (E. V. Lucas), 388. 

Map BOOK FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE, A MODERN 
(J. E. Allison, E. P. Boon), 245. 

Map BUILDING SHEETS, Series II (Outlines), 245. 

MAP MAKING (F. Debenham), 245. 

MAP READING (T. Pickles), 657. 

MAPS, LARGE OUTLINE, 245. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY, EXERCISES IN (A. W. Coysh, 
D. M. Hunt), Bk. III, 425. 

NANSEN OF THE NORTH (M. Baumann), 592. 

NILE, THE (E. Ludwig, trans. M. H. y), Pt. I, 
539: Pt. II, 544. 

ORDNANCE MAPS, EXERCISES ON (sel. C. H. Cox, 
suppt. A. J. Maggs), 657. 

PEOPLES OF THE WORLD, THE, Vol. V (E. J. G. 
Bradford), 544. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY (J. Thornton), 425. 

PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY OF LANCASHIRE, THE MAN- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN, 245. 

SAILING AND CRUISING (K. A. Coles), 592. 

S THE PRESERVATION OF OUR (V. Cornish), 
4 

SEA TRADING AND SEA TRAINING (C. Jones), 56. 

SHIPPING, GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH 
EMPIRE, 245. 

SOVIET GEOGRAPHY (N. Milhaylov, trans. N. Roth- 
stein), 738. 

TEST PAPERS, CIVIL SERVICE. Geography, 544. 

TOWNS OF ENCLAND, THE OLD (C. Rouse), 388. 

WORLD OF MAN, THE, Bk. III (C. C. Carter, E. C. 


Marchant), 245. 
Yours SINCERELY, ‘* THE SKIPPER ” (C. B. Gyford), 
56. 
HISTORY 
ANCIENT WORLD, THE STORY OF THE (H. A. Clement), 
327. 


BORDERLANDS OF LANGUAGE IN EUROPE AND THEIR 
RELATION TO THE HISTORIC FRONTIER OF 
CHRISTENDOM (V. Cornish), 426. 

BRITAIN, 1783-1914, A SKETCH-MAP HISTORY OF 
(I. Richards, J. A. Morris), 738. 

British DIPLOMACY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
1700-1789 (E. Malcolm-Smith), 426. 

BRITISH History, A DIGEST OF (S. H. McGrady), 497. 
BRITISH HISTORY, 1688-1815, EXERCISES IN (R. 
Perry), 426. 
BRITISH HISTORY, 1815-1936, MODERN (D. G. 

Perry, R. M. S. Pasley), 796. 

BRITISH HISTORY, 1603-1914, THE MAP APPROACH 
To (W. E. Brown, A. W. Coysh), 246. 

BRITISH INSTITUTIONS OF TO-DAY (K. Derry), 497. 

CITIZEN AND THE MODERN WORLD, THE (A. and 
M. Flavell), 796. 
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CITIZENSHIP (H. J. Odell), 796. 
bahar T THE Story or (W. Durant), Bk. I, 


CIVILIZATION OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY, THE 
(J. Burckhardt, trans. S. G. C. Middlemore), 524. 
Daor ea HISTORY FOR STUDENTS OVERSEAS, 
A (A. B. Theobald), 497. 
CORONATION Boor, THE (W. Le Hardy), 156. 
CORONATIONS, STORIES OF THE (‘‘ Euphan” and 
S Klaxon *"), 239. 
CROMWELL, OLIVER, 
(E. Barker), 497. 
CROWN, THE PRIVILEGES AND RIGHTS OF THE (A. B. 
Keith), 160. 
CROWNING OF THE KING AND QUEEN, THE (S. King- 


AND THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


CROWNING OF THE SOVEREIGN OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND TRE DOMINION OVERSEAS (J. Perkins), 327. 

DISCOVERING History, Bk. I (A. Wedgwood, C. S. S. 
Higham), Bk. II (M. M. B. Higham, C. S. S. 
Higham), 426. 

DUSTMAN, ABOUT (D. Richardson), 796. 

EMPIRE OF THE NABOBS, THE (L. Hutchinson), 738. 

mage FERAN and To- DAY, THE (S. King-Hall), 


eae (D. Jerrold), 246. 

ENGLAND OF CHARLES II, THE (A. Bryant), 160. 

ENGLAND SINCE THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, 
1815-19385 (J. H. Jackson), 246. 

ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN ANNE (G. M. Trevelyan), 
Vols. I-III, 246. 

ENGLAND'S HISTORY, Bk. I (W. P. ae 657. 

ENGLISH HERITAGE, THE (R. W. Finn), 5 

ENGLISH LIFE, A HISTORY OF (A. Willlaias- -Ellis, 
F. J. Fisher), 327. 

SR A HISTORY or, Vol. I (H. M. Chew, L. C. 


, 8. 
EUROPE, A HISTORY oF (C. W. Previté-Orton), 540. 
EUROPE "EXPLAINED, MODERN (W. R. McAuliffe), 796. 
EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION, A SURVEY OF, Pt. I (W. K. 
Ferguson), Pt. II (G. Bruun), 524. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY (J. Carty), Pt. I, 497. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY, A TEXT-BOOK OF MODERN 
(G. W. Southgate), 738. 
ee ee HISTORIES, THE (various), Bks. I-III, 
426. 
FRANCE (H. Spaull), 497. 
GEORGE THE SIXTH, KING (D. M. Stuart), 327. 
GOVERNMENT OF BRITAIN, THE (R. Bailey), 160. 
HINDU CUSTOMS AND THEIR ORIGINS (S. Rice), 524. 
HISTORICAL WALL-MAPS, BREASTED-HuTH. B9, 57. 
me? Ora TRE KINGSWAY (R. Power), Bks. I-III, 
4 
HISTORIES, THE MAYFLOWER (T. Kelly), Junior Bks. 


I-III, 497. 
History, AN INTRODUCTION 5 (J. C. Hill), 796. 
B. Firth), Bks. I-III, 


History, SECOND SERIES (C. 
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HISTORY, SECTARIAN (G. G. Coulton), 796. 

HISTORY, STORIES FROM (C. H. Jarvis), Bks. I-IV, 
Teacher’ s Bk. I, 796. 

Here HIGHWAY, THE (ed. F. B. Kirkman), Bk. I, 
4 

HISTORY IN THE OPEN-AIR (H. J. Randall), 67. 

HISTORY OF INDIA, A SHORT (W. H. Moreland, Sir 
A. C. Chatterjee), 160. 

eer OF THE WORLD, AN OUTLINE (H. A. Davies), 
497. 

HISTORY THROUGH PEOPLE AND EVENTS, Bks. I-IV 
(various), 657. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SINCE THE PEACE 
TREATIES (E. H. Carr), 545. 

IRELAND, A History or (E. Curtis), 57. 

IRELAND, HISTORY oF (I. J. Herring), 788. 

JAPAN TEE LAND AND LIFE OF (K. M. Shepherd), 

KINGS AND QUEENS, A PAGEANT oF (M. and C. E. 
Carrington), 239. 

KING'S CROWNING, THE (R. H. Murray), 239. 

KINGSHIP, 327. 

MAN aoe HIS CONQUEST OF ENGLAND (R. W. Finn), 
327 

DANI ADVENTURES, THE BooK oF (ed. B. Tunstall), 
426. 

NORTHERN IRELAND, THE GOVERNMENT OF (N. 
Mansergh), 246. 

none SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS, THE (E. H. Carter), 
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PACIFIC AREA AND ITS PROBLEMS (ed. D. R. Nugent, 
R. Bell), 246. 

PARIS, 1870-1935 (J. Bertaut, trans. R. Millar, ed. 
J. Bell), 239. 

POLITICAL IDEALISTS OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA, SOME 
GREAT (F. J. C. Hearnshaw), 657. 

POLITICAL PARTIES (J. A. Laws, H. L. Peacock), 788. 

RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN ENGLAND, THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF (W. K. Jordan), 9. 

REVISION TESTS IN SCHOOL HISTORY, RAPID (W. 
Greenfield), 57. 

ROMAN BRITAIN AND THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS 
(R. G. Collingwood, J. N. L. Myres), 416. 

ROMAN ITALY, THE FOUNDATIONS OF (J. What- 
mough), 426. 

ROMAN ROADS IN SOUTH-EAST BRITAIN (G. M. 
Hughes), 57. 

ROMANTIC AGE, THE (R. B. Mowat), 524. 

ROYAL PROGRESS (H. Bolitho), 327. 

SCOTLAND, AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF (T. 
Davidson, J. W. Oliver), Vol. II, 796. 

SCOTLAND OF QUEEN MARY AND THE RELIGIOUS 
Wars, 1513-1638 Ae M. Mackenzie), 9. 

ScoTTIsuH EMPIRE (A. D. Gibb), 497. 


SKETCH-MAP HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1789-1914, A 
(G. Taylor), 160. 
SOVETA TONIN, THE STRUGGLE FOR (R. M. White), 
46. 
S.P.Q.R. (G. A. Lawrence), 497. 
SPANISH TRAGEDY, THE, 1930-1936 (E. A. Peers), 
YEAR-BOOK, 


57. 
THE, 1937 (ed. M. 
Epstein), 545. 


STATESMAN'8S 
SEEYA R T3; TBE PASSING OF THE (A. M. Mackenzie), 
96. 
STREAM OF TIME, THE (S. O. Ambler, T. Coatman), 
Bks. I-III, 657. 
STUARTS, THE EARLY, 1603-1660 (G. Davies), 545. 
TEACHING OF HISTORY IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS, THE 
(O. E. Shropshire), 57. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, THE (Hebe Spaull), 497. 
VICTORIAN AGE, T: £ (D. C. Somervell), 497. 
VIKINGS OF BRITAIN, THE (D. P. Capper), 426. 
VOYAGES OF JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOT (J. A. 
Williamson), 497. 
WAR, THE ALTERNATIVE TO (C. R. Poston 160. 
WAR OF THE GUNS, THE (A. Wade), 5 
WEST rie HISTORIES (E. W. Daniel), Bks. I, II, 
4 
WORLD BEFORE BRITAIN, THE (E. H. Dance), 738. 


MATHEMATICS 


ALGEBRA, A CONCENTRIC (W. G. Bate), Ist, 2nd, and 
8rd Years, 333. 

ALGEBRA, COLLEGE (C. I. Palmer, W. L. Miser), 545. 

ALGEBRA, HIGHER (S. Barnard, J. M. Child), 493. 

ALGEBRA, SCHOOL CERTIFICATE (C. V. Durell), 658. 

ARITHMETIC (C. H. Hill, P. G. Welford), Bks. I-III, 
498. 

ARITHMETIC, A NEW SCHOOL (L. Crosland), 338. 

sl raat FRESH-START (G. A. Wright), Scholars’ 
Bk. V, 797. 

ous ay C FOR SENIORS, SANE (C. Warrell), Bk. I, 

ARITHMETIC OF COMMERCE, THE (J. H. Harvey), 797. 

a on DaILy Lire (H. Webb, J. C. Hill), 
Bk. I, 797. 

ARITHMETIC OF EVERYDAY AFFAIRS (A. E. Hunt), 
498. 

CALCULUS (J. V. McKelvey), 739. 

CALCULUS, A TEXT-BOOK OF THE DIFFERENTIAL 
(S. Mitra, G. K. Dutt), 797. 

CALCULUS, DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL (R. 
Courant, trans. J. E. McShane), Vol. II, 333. 

COMPUTATION, APPROXIMATE (A. Bakst), 792. 

Conics, ELEMENTARY ANALYTICAL (H. J. S. Bailey), 


618. 
GEGE E Y, Pt. I (W. H. E. Bentley, E. W. M. Potts), 
58 


GEOMETRY, FUNDAMENTAL (P. B. Ballard, E. 
Hamilton), 2nd Series, Pupil’s Bk. Ill, 338, 
Teacher’s Bks. I-III, 545. 

GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS, ANALYTIC (M. Morris, 
O. E. Brown), 545. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFICULTIES IN ARITHMETIC, DIAGNOSIS 
OF (F. J. Schonell), 498. 

MATHEMATICS, A NEW APPROACH TO (F. Kettle), 739. 

MATHEMATICS, EXAMPLES IN PRACTICAL (L. Turner), 
545. 

MATHEMATICS, THE NEW OUTLOOK (E. Kenyon), 
Bk. III, 498 

MATHEMATICS FOR CIVIL SERVICE CANDIDATES (J. 
Reader, H. Watson), Pt. I, 616. 

NUMBERS AND NUMERALS (D. E. Smith, J. Ginsburg), 
732. 

PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY, AN INTRODUCTION TO (C. W. 
O'Hara, D. R. Ward), 797. 

PUZZLE PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC (F. C. Boon), 498. 

REVISION EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 


(J. Stephenson), 797. 

REVISION MATHEMATICS, HIGHER ScHooL ë (L. 
Crosland), 616. 

SCHOOL ALGEBRA, A (R. M. Carey), 498. 
TESTS IN ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, JUNIOR 
REVISION AND MENTAL (R. J. Fulford), 739. 
TRIGONOMETRY (T. M. MacRobert, W. Arthur), Pt. I, 
408; Pt. II, 797. 

TRIGONOMETRY, PLANE AND SPHERICAL (H. L. Rietz, 
J. F. Reilly, R. Woods), 739. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR FOURTH AND FIFTH FokMs, A 
First (J. Morgan), Pt. II, 333. 


MISCELLANY 


ADVENTURE, YOUTH AND Duty (Sir E. R. G. R. 
Evans), 739. 

ATHLETIC RECORDS AND RESULTS, 1937 (H. 
hams, L. N. Richardson), 606. 

BATTING (H. Sutcliffe), 697. 

BOWLING (M. S. Nichols), 697. 

CAREER SERIES, THE CHOICE OF, No. 9, Domestic 
Service, 739. 

CRICKET (D. R. Jardine), 199. 

CRICKET PRACTICE AND TACTICS (B. W. Hone), 696. 

CRICKET Pro's Lor, A (F. Root), 697. 

DANCES FOR INFANTS’ SCHOOLS, TEN Easy (W. I. 
Warren), 606. 

DEAFNESS AND COMMONSENSE (J. K. Lowe), 425. 

FITNESS ae Fuss (C. D. Farmer), 606. 

FRANCE (R. L. G. Ritchie), 538. 

GAMES, ONE HUNDRED ZESTFUL (W. A. C. James), 
696. 

GAMES, OUTDOOR AND HOLIDAY (S. G. Hedges), 697. 


Abra- 


DEC. 1937 


HomE Economics, A FIRST Book IN (M. R. Friend, 
H. Shultz), 247. 

INTERNATIONAL WHO'S WHO, 1937, 118. 

JUSTICE IN A DEPRESSED AREA (C. Muir), 74. 

** KEEP FIT’ WORK FOR WOMEN (D. M. Cooke), 696. 

KEEPING Fit (E. E. Crosby), 198. 

Taw N THE EYES OF THE (G. E. Miles, D. K. Dix), 

LAW, THE (Sir H. Slesser), 74. 

LAWN TENNIS FOR MEN (C. R. D. Tuckey), 697. 

LAWN TENNIS FOR WOMEN (M. Hardwick), 697. 

METROPOLITAN MAN (R. Sinclair), 247. 

Mororists, SIR MALCOM CAMPBELL’S BOOK OF 
FAMOUS (ed. Sir Malcolm Campbell), 697. 

PARENTS AND THE AUTOMOBILE (ed. E. J. Reisner, 
H. de Onis, T. M. Stolper), 118. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR Boys (ed. G. W. Hedley, 
G. W. Murray), 198. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING, GAMES AND ATHLETICS IN 
SCHOOLS (M. B. Davies), 198. 

RHYTHM (E. Fogerty), 588. 

ROADSENSE FOR CHILDREN (C. V. Godfrey), 425. 

RvuGBY FOOTBALL (H. B. T. Wakelam), 199. 

SOCIAL SERVICES, THE BORDERLAND BETWEEN 
PUBLIC AND VOLUNTARY ACTION IN THE (Sir 
H. L. Smith), 739. 

STROKE A HOLE, A (P. Barton), 697. 

ene nook TuE Boys’ AND GIRLS’ (S. G. Hedges), 

Swiramine (W. Francis), 697. 

WHY ?—THE SCIENCE OF ATHLETICS (F. A. M. 
Webster), 198. 

bias S MAGAZINE ANNUAL, 1936 (ed. M. Marshall), 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


A L'OMBRE DES AILES (E. Pérochon, ed. W. M. 
Daniels), 336. 

ABENTEUER VON PAULA UND PETER, DIE (E. 
Johannsen, A. M. Wagner), 798. 

ADVENTURE, TALES OF REAL, FROM MODERN FRENCH 
AUTHORS (ed. F. C. Roe), 546. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE (F. E. Duchéne, C. Wilks), 248. 

L'ANNÉF FRANÇAISE (F. A. Hedges, R. Hugues), DA 

ARME HEINRICH, DER (G. Hauptmann, ed. W. A 
Reichart, P. Diamond), 546. 

BIEN ÉCRIRE (H. F. Dufour), ii 

BISMARCK (Baroness Seydewitz), 

CATHÉDRALE: CHARTRES, LA Ge. Huysmans, 
abdgd. and ed. H. Trudgian), 58. 

COMMERCIAL FRENCH (E. Renault, J. Wright), 592. 

CONTES POUR LA JEUNESSE (ed. N. W. H. Scott), 336. 

Cours MODERNE (J. Ascher, H. A. Hatfield), Pt. II, 
798 


CUENTOS DE AUTORES CONTEMPORANEOS, Ist Series 
(ed. S. C. Mason), 336. 

DANSK-ENGELSK ORDBOG (J. Magnussen, O. Madsen, 
H. Vinterberg), 546. 

DEUTSCHEN DICHTUNG AUF KULTUR-GESCHICHT- 
pos GRUNDLAGE, GESCHICHTE DER (E. Rose), 

8. 

DEUTSCHEN VATERLAND, 1 and 2, DES (ed. E. K. 
Osborn), 798. 

DEUTSCHES LEBEN (A. S. Macpherson, P. Strémer), 
798. 

DIDEROT’S WRITINGS ON THE THEATRE (ed. F. C. 
Green), 248. 

DREI MANNER IM SCHNEE (E. Kastner, ed. C. H. 
Bell), 592. 

EIN METER SIEBENUNDNEUNZIG (Z. von Kraft, ed. 
W. Millward), 592. 

ENSAYOS ESPAÑOLES, ANTOLOGÍA DE (ed. A. Alonso), 
336. 

ESPAÑOL, PRINCIPIOS DE, an LBRO (P. J. 
Darr, R. M. Newman), 3 

FRANÇAIS, APPRENONS LE, Bk ‘II (F. M. Forrest, 
M. E. Forde), 546. 

FRANÇAIS, NOTRE LIVRE DE (A. Furtmiiller), Pt. I, 
546. 

FRANÇAIS EXPLIQUÉ AUX JEUNES, LE (J. G. Shirreffs, 
P. M. Gillan), Vol. I, 658. 

FRANCE VIVANTE, LA (L. Lamport-Smith), 546. 

FRENCH, JUNIOR TEST PAPERS IN (E. T. Griffiths), 
798. 

FRENCH, THE GROUND WORK OF SPOKEN AND 
WRITTEN (E. J. A. Groves), Ist Year, 248. 

FRENCH ANECDOTES (C. d’Arley), 248. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, A Complete 
New Course (P. Dupavs), 592, 658, 740. 

FRENCH COURSE, AN ORAL (L. M. Hayes), 1st Year, 
248. 

FRENCH DRAMATIC READINGS (ed. V. Cohen), 336. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR, MINIMUM (A. P. Willett, C. L. 
Scanlon, G. E. V. Beke), 740. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR, NELSON'S (R. L. G. Ritchie), 58. 

FRENCH MANUAL FOR SCHOOLS, ELEMENTARY (F. P. 
Dobson, H. Dutate), 248. 

FRENCH PLAYS, NINE Crassic (ed. J. Seronde, H 
Peyre), 740. 

FRENCH PLAYS, 

Cohen), 336. 

FRENCH PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS, TWELVE (M. Ceppi), 
248. 

FRENCH PROSE AND POETRY, SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
(ed. H. Peyre, E. M. Grant), 78. 

FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION (compiled R. Niklaus, 
J. S. Wood), 58. 

FRENCH STYLE THROUGH UNSEENS (ed. J. B. C. 
Grundy, M. Thiéry), 740. 

FRENCH TESTS, STANDARD (M. F. Dufour), 336. 


THREE ONE-Acr (annotated V. 
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FRENCH WORD AND PHRASE BOOK, A (F. Blackburn), 


58. 

ieee er Worp-Boox, A (A. Lee, J. A. Corbett), 
336. 

FRENCH Worp-Book, A (G. C. Scott, D. Gurney), 
336. 

GERMAN, A BRIEF COURSE IN (P. Haghboldt, F. W. 
Kaufmann), 798. 

GERMAN GRAMMAR, THE BEGINNERS’ EAsy (A. H. 
Winter), 248. 

GERMAN LIFE, SCENES FROM (O. G. Lewald), 592. 

GERMAN PROSE USAGE, MODERN (W. White), 546. 

Im FRIEDEN UND IM KRIG (G. F. Timpson, ed 
E. K. Osborn), 336. 

ITALIAN REVIEW GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
(Cioffari), 798. 

JARDIN QUI CHANTE, LE (C. de Vitis), 546. 

LITHUANIAN SELF-TAUGHT (M. Variakojyté-Inken- 
iené), 248. 

LITTERATURE FRANÇAISE, ABRÉGÉ DE L' HISTOIRE 
DE LA (M. Morel), 546. 

LUTHER, MARTIN (Baroness Seydewitz), 336. 

MAURICE ET ANGELE (W. Lumb), 248. 

MEDICAL GERMAN, READINGS IN (O. Burkhard), 592. 

MODERN LANGUACES, THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO 
(P. G. Wilson). 58. 

MOLIERE, INTRODUCTION A (ed. E. R. Goddard, 
J. Rosselet), 546. 

MONT- PAON OU ‘“ MESSIEURS ET CHES ADMINISTRÉS "’ 
(M. Mauron), 592. 

MOZART AUF DER RAT NACH PRAG (E. Mörike, ed. 
W. G. Howard), 24 

PAQUERETTE (E. J eigen: 546. 

PASSE-PARTOUT (B. Yandell), Pt. I, 546. 

Poems (S. Mallarmé, trans. R. Fry), 58. 

POUDRE AUX YEUX, La (Labiche et Martin, ed. 
M. L. and J. B. Dale), 798. 

PRIMEROSE (G. A. de Caillavet, R. de Flers, ed. A. 
Green, S. A. Rhodes), 58. 

Proscrit, LE (L. Liverani), 546. 

SCHILLER (Baroness Seydewitz), 336. 

a GERMAN, AN ANTHOLOGY OF (J. H. Wild), 
592. 

SPANISH LANGUAGE, THE, TOGETHER WITH PORTU- 
GUESE, CATALAN AND BASQUE (W. J. Entwistle), 
51. 

SPANISH SYNTAX Ist (H. Keniston), 798. 

TAM-TAMS (A. Gatti), 248. 

TANIL aD TAK (M. Luserke, ed. H. S. Evason), 
592. 

THEATRE DE W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM (P. Dottin), 
658. 

THEMES ANGLAIS POUR TOUTES LES GRAMMAIR:S 
(S. Mallarmé), 654. 

Trtou ET SA BICYCLETTE (M. A. 
Turnbull), 546. 

TOLLE FAHRT DER ARTEMIS, DIe (J. Riel, ed. C. E. 
Stockton), £92. 

TOUR DE FRANCE EN AUTO (F. T. H. Fletcher), 336. 

Bier rita (J. Deval, ed. F. Ernst, H. Harvitt), 


U . 

TRÉSOR DU E LE (adapted P. Billotey, ed. P. W. 
Packer), 798. 

Tu VIENS ie FRANCE, Tan DE (F. de 
Grand’Combe, ed. F. Boillot), 58 

Vive LA FRANCE! (G. I. Dunn), 248. 

WEG INS LEBEN, DER (E. Heller, ed. F. R. H. 
McLellan), 336. 


Iebonnois, S. 


MUSIC 
BAND, THE NURSERY SCHOOL (S. S. Moore), 117. 
BAND BOOK, THE (compiled M. M. Scott), 249. 
COMMUNITY PLAYING (S. S. Moore), 117. 
** Con Moto’’ RHYTHMIC SERIES, THE. Handbooks 
(M. G. Davies, M. Storr), 249. 
CROWN IMPERIAL (W. Walton), 740. 
eigen aad RECORDS, 117, 249, 337, 427, 547, 740, 
79 
Music Course, A (D. E. P. Williams), 799. 


Music COURSE, A PRACTICAL (F. T. Rosser, S. 
Nugent), 799. 
pale = oe Occasions (ed. M. Chamberlain), 
o 427 


MURE HANDBOOK, THE RADIO Tmæs (P. A. Scholes), 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, A TEXT-BOOK OF EUROPEAN 
(F. W. Galpin), 547. 

Music's WONDERLAND, JOYOUS STORIES FROM, 2nd 
Series (G. K. Jones), 117. 

MUSIC-WORKX IN THE SCHOOL (H. V. S. Roberts), 547. 

PERCUSSION BAND, THE ScHoor (S. S. Moore), 117. 

PLAINSONG, THE APPROACH TO, THROUGH THE OFFICE 
HYMN (J. H. Arnold), 249. 

SIGHT READER, A RURAL, 337. 

SIGHT READING, EXERCISES IN (W. G. Glock), 799. 

SIGHT SINGING, "HAPPIER (E. C. Alcock), Bks. I-III, 
427. 

SINGING GAMES FOR RECREATION (J. E. Tobitt), 
Bk. I, 249. 

SoNG Book, 1937, THE OXFORD CORONATION, 249. 

SONG BooK FOR THE INFANT SCHOOL, MACMILLAN’ s 
(P. G. Saunders), 249. 

SONGS FOR CHILDREN FROM THE APPALACHIAN 
MOUNTAINS, TWELVE (collected C. Sharp), Bk. I, 


740. 
SOR OF THE ORCHESTRA (sel. F. Allen, A. Dill), 
T. 
Tony Tni (arr. for piano by J. Wilson), Bks. 
í 


TUNES FOR Music Toe, SIMPLE (D. Holttum) 117. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION, THE (H. G. Wells), 438. 

CASE HISTORIES OF A GROUP OF PRE-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN, AN EVALUATION OF THE (W. E. 
Blatz, J. D. M. Griffin), 548. 

COGNITION AND VOLITION IN LANGUAGE H. Mulder), 
37 


CONDUCT AND ABILITY (F. Banks), 247. 

CONTROLLING HUMAN BEHAVIOR (various), 548. 

DONNE, JOHN, AND THE NEW PHILOSOPHY (C. M. 
Coffin), 538. 

EDUCATING FOR ADJUSTMENT (H. N. Rivlin), 337. 

HUMAN BEHAVIOUR, THE PSYCHOLOGY OF (J. H. 
Griffiths), 118. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES (F. S. Freeman), 118. 

LAUGHTER IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL CHILD, A STUDY 
OF (W. E. Blatz, K. D. Allin, D. A. Millichamp), 
548. 

LEADERSHIP OR DOMINATION (P. Pigors), 118. 

LOGICAL POSITIVISM, ATION OF (J. R. 
Weinberg), 247. 
UREMENT OF 
(various), 11. 

MOVEMENT, A CLUE TO BRAIN ACTION (H. Coomber), 
548. 

NATURE Hits Back (M. Lawrie), 438. 

PARENTS’ QUESTIONS (various), 438. 
PEACE OF MIND, TOWARDS (K. M. Bowman), 437. 
PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENTS OF ADOLESCENT Boys 
WITH IMPAIRED HEARING (S. Habbe), 337. 
PERSONALITY MALADJUSIMENTS AND MENTAL Hy- 
GIENE (J. E. W. Wallin), 337. 

Prato To-Day (R. H. S. Crossman), 548. 

H THE ESSENTIALS oF (A. H. Allsopp), 
47 

TELE aan CLASH, WHEN (M. Mackenzie), 342, 
493. 

TESTS OF ABILITY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL COURSES 
(F. M. Earle), 10. 

TESTS OF 1035, 1934 and 1935, 


TEACHING EFFICIENCY, THE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PERSONALITY (O. K. 
Buros), 10. 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, HANDBOOK OF (C. A. 


Oakley, A. Macrae, E. O. Mercer), 548. 
WORK AND ae Foop AND FATIGUE (E. R. 
Williams), 2 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


BYGONE DAys, SCENES FROM (M. M. Elliot), Bks. 
I-III, 160. 

CENTURIES, THROUGH THE (W. H. Steele, R. V. 
Taylor), 543. 

BE ee (ed. N. Ratcliff), Intermediate 
Bk., 1 

CURTAIN, LET’S RAISE THE (collected J. Belfrage), 
543. 


DRAMA THROUGH THE CENTURIES AND PLAY PRODUC- 
TION To-Day (A. B. Allen), 358. 

ENGLISH DRAMA, EXCURSIONS IN (R. Withington), 
795. 

ENGLISH POETRY FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS, AN 
ANTHOLOGY OF (compiled M. D. Burnett), 656. 

EVE or CHALGROVE, THE (M. Ashworth), 332. 

INDUSTRIAL PLAYS, THREE (R. Dataller), 158. 

KinG, By ORDER OF THE (A. Sangster), 543. 

KING IN CHECK, THE (M. Ashworth), 332. 

KING JOHN (ed. J. Dover Wilson), 73. 

KING JouN (Shakespeare, ed. N. V. Meeres), 332. 

Lest WE FoRGET (C. A. Renshaw), 424. 

LIGHTING APPARATUS FOR THE AMATEUR STAGE, 
HOME-MADE (A. Wilson), 362. 

MACBETH (W. D. Sargeaunt), 332. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE, THE (Shakespeare, ed. I. M. B. 
Stuart, A. H. Habbitts), 332. 

MovseE's Hour, THE (M. Fitzgerald), 332. 

PLAY PRODUCTION, PRACTICAL (M. Richards), 358. 

PLAYING WITH History (H. Chesterman), 158. 

PLAYS, PATERNOSTER, 13 Vols. (ed. G. H. Holroyd), 
332. 

PLAYS, REFRESHER (ed. N. Ratcliff), 795. 

hae aaa PRIZE ONE ACT, AND TWO OTHERS, 
332. 

PLAYS, VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY, 244. 

PLAYS, YEAR BOOK PRESS SERIES OF, 244. 

PLays FOR Boys, Four (H. Morland), 158. 

PLAYS FOR INFANTS, EIGHT Easy (R. K. and M. I. R. 
Polkinghorne), 795. 

PLAYS FOR MODERN CHILDREN (R. Vallance), 158. 

PLAYS FOR STAGE AND CLASSROOM, PRACTICAL 
(L. du Garde Peach), 2nd Series, 362. 

PLAYS FOR Younc PLAYERS (L. du Garde Peach), 
332. 

PLAYS IN VERSE AND MIME (R. Vallance), 158. 

Poems (Lord Gorell), 737. 

PorMS, SATIRICAL AND CRITICAL (Byron, ed. J. 
Bennett), 332. 

POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. SELECTED (ed. W. T. 
Hutchins, J. R. Reed), 795. 

POETRY, A KEY TO MODERN ENGLISH (M. Gilkes), 
737. 

POETRY, PRELUDE TO (E. H. Jenkins, A. S. V. 
Thomas), 244. 

POETRY, TEACHING, 543. 

POETRY, THE ENGLISH OF (N. M. Fletcher), 545. 

POETRY, THE SPEAKING OF (W. B. Nichols), 737. 

PoETS’ HARVEST, THE (sel. E. W. Parker), 795. 

PoET’S PATH, THE (E. W. Parker), Pts. I, II, 498. 

POETS’ Way, THE (E. W. Parker), Stage III, 496. 

PUPPETRY AND Puppet Plays (A. B. Allen), 362. 

SHAKESPEARE, A MyTH OF (C. Williams), 73 
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SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM, 1919-35 (sel. A. Bradby), 73. 

SILVER BELLS (collected A. Stamp, T. C. Collocott), 
Bks. I-III, 496. 

Soncs, THE Boox oF (trans. A. Waley), 795. 

SONNET, THE ENGLISH (ed. E. Hamer), 158. 

STAGE COSTUMES, HOW TO MAKE PERIOD (M. Rad- 
ford), 362. 

STAGE-CRAFT FOR AMATEURS, PRACTICAL (J. 
Brandon-Thomas, ed. D. C. Keir), 362. 

Tempest, THE MEANING OF The (J. D. Wilson), 332. 

TRAVELLER'S Joy (ed. A. Newell), 496. 

TREASURE TROVE (ed. A. Newell), 496. 

Up GOES THE CURTAIN! (R. K. and M. I. R. Polking- 
horne), 362. 

VERSE, THE OXFORD Book OF MODERN (ed. W. B. 
Yeats), 539. 

VERSE TIME (W. J. Glover), 4 Vols., 496. 

VoIcE or ONE, THE (H. H. Johnson), 158, 496. 

WEDDING RING OF ENGLAND, THE (C. de Reyes), 787. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


APOCRYPHA, THE (R. H. Malden), 338. 

BELIEF IN Gop (R. B. Henderson), 741. 

BIELE, STORIES FROM THE (various), 6 Vols., 550. 

CHILDREN OF THE WILDERNESS (S. G. Gurney), 700. 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE EASTERN CONFLICTS (W. Paton), 
120. 

Davip (M. Home), 700. 

GERMANY'S NEW RELIGION (various), 741. 

GOSPEL OF THE LORD JESUS, THE (C. Skinner), 700. 

HEBREW BIBLE, A SHORT DEVOTIONAL INTRODUCTION 
TO THE (C. G. Montefierc), 550. 

INN AT THE IEND OP THE WORLD, THE (various), 338. 

INNER LIGHT, 2nd Series (comp. E. R. Richards), 120. 

ODYSSEY OF ISRAEL, THE (T. G. Platten), 59. 

OLD TESTAMENT, A NEW APPROACH TO THE (C. A. 
Allington), 699. 

PARABLES OF THE GOSPELS AND THEIR MEANING 
FOR To-pAY, THE (H. Martin), 333. 

PRAYERS FOR ScHooLs, A BOOK oF, 240. 

PROPHETIC ROAD TO Gop, THE (T. H. Sutcliffe), 699. 

READINGS FROM THE BIBLE FOR SCHOOL PRAYERS 
(comp. M. E. Jarvis), 120. 

ScHOOL WORSHIP, THE OxForRD Boox or, Pts. II, 
III, 240. 

SAINTS AND HEROES, MODERN (R. W. TORON 550. 

ST. LUKE, THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO (ed. W. E. 
Beck), 59. 


SCIENCE 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, A PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
(F. Knowles, J. E. Watkin), 250. 

AGRICULTURE, REGIONAL TYPES OF BRITISH (ed. 
J. P. Maxton), 356. 

AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE, Famous (J. G. Crowther), 
800. 

ANIMAL WORLD, LIFE IN THE (F. H. Shoosmith), 550. 

ANIMAL’S WORLD, THE (D. L. Mackinnon), 72. 

BIOLOGICAL MODELS AND LABORATORY APPARATUS 
(R. D. W. Brittain), 550. 

BroLocy, A MopeRN (E. J. Holmes, R. D. Gibbs), 
550. 

BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS (E. R. Spratt, A. V. Spratt), 
550. 

Braps, BritisH (B. Bricgs), Series I-III, 742. 

Brrps, BRITISH (W. Willett), Nos. 2-4, 356. 

BIRDS, THE OBSERVER’S BooK or BritisH (S. V. 
Benson), 742. 

BoTANY (E. R. Spratt, A. V. Spratt), 356. 

BUTTERFLIES, INTRODUCING BRITISH (H. Bastin, ed. 
J. E. Pryde- Hughes), 500. 

CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC (F. W. Goddard), 427. 

CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS (C. M. Jones), 427. 

CHEMISTRY, A SCHOOL COURSE OF PRACTICAL (W. 
Littler), 500. 

CHEMISTRY, AN ELEMENTARY (A. H. B. Bishop, 
G. H. Locket), 10. 


CHEMISTRY, INTERMEDIATE (T. M. Lowry, A. C. 
Cavell), 338. 

CHEMISTRY, LECTURE EXPERIMENTS IN (G. Fowles), 
490. 


CHEMISTRY, MATTER AND LIFE (S. Miall, L. M. Miall), 
652. 
Cuparsrey, MODERN ELEMENTARY (F. S. Taylor), 


AAA NEW PRACTICAL (N. H. Black, J. B. 
Conant), 499. 

CHEMISTRY, PRELUDE TO (J. Read), 119. 

CHEMISTRY, PURE (A Barclay), Pt. I, 500. 

CHEMISTRY, SIMPLE (R. F airbrother), 800. 

CHEMISTRY, THE DRAMA OF t J. French), 550. 

CHEMISTRY, THE NEW (E. N. da C. Andrade i 119. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS, APPLIED (A. F. H. 
Ward), 119. 

CHEMISTRY OF FOOD AND NUTRITION (H.C. Sherman), 
552. 

CHEMISTRY To-DAY (A. Allcott, H. S. Bolton), 250 

CLIMATES, CHANGING (M. B. Cotsworth), 741. 

COLOUR PHOTOCRAPHY, THE TEACHING OF (F. R. 


Newcus), 9. 
COUNTRY Boox, THE (E. Golding, ed. F. W. Frohawk, 
A. K. Jackson), 742. 


DIGESTION AND HEALTH (W. B. Cannon), 499. 

DISPENSING FOR PHARMACEUTICAL STUDENTS (J. W. 
Cooper, F. J. Dyer), 9. 

Dynamics (A. S. Ramsey), Pt. II, 540. 

EARTHQUAKES, GREAT (C. Davison), 60. 

EARTH'S MAGNETISM, THE (S. Chapman), 59. 

ECOLOGY IN TOWN AND CLASSROOM (R. Bracher), 552. 


Vili 


ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC MEASUREMENTS, PRIN- 
CIPLES oF. Pt. I, Electricity (P. Vigoureux), 
Pt. II, Magnetism (C. E. Webb), 59. 

ELECTRIC ILLUMINATION (W. T. O’ Dea), 328. 

ELECTRICITY (W. L. Bragg), 59. 

ELECTRICITY, TECHNICAL (H. T. Davidge, R. W. 
Hutchinson), 250. 

ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM (R. G. Mitton), 499. 

ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM (A. S. Ramsey), 540. 

ENGINES To-DAY (J. Harrison), 250. 

EXPERIMENTS IN PuHySICS, MANUAL OF (J. E. 
Shrader), 250. 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE (A. W. Haslett), 417. 

FARMS, A TRAVELLER AMONG THE (F. Derrick), 72. 

FLIGHT, INTERPRETATIVE HISTORY OF (M. J. B. 
Davy), 660. 

FLYING, Boys’ BooK oF (C. Boff), 499. 
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THE LAYMAN'’S LIBRARY 


|l_—INTRODUCTION 
By A. M. WALMSLEY, M.A., Northampton School 


[Ss the reading of books on the decline ? Do we read 

with any purpose, the right kind of books? Do 
we buy enough books to-day? Does the layman 
appreciate guidance in his choice of reading? These 
are all questions that invite the attention particularly 
of those interested in the education of the younger 
generation. 

Does the famous three-fold classification of books 
that Bacon gave us more than three centuries ago still 
hold good ? Some books are to be tasted. Yes, we still 
taste books, as we handle them more or less curiously 
in the shops, on the shelves of circulating libraries, and 
at the various book exhibitions that are so often arranged 
to tempt buyers. We taste books that we bring home 
from the library, and often we find them so little to our 
taste that we do not even swallow them. Other books 
are to be swallowed. The capacity of the modern reader 
for swallowing books is truly marvellous, as was revealed 


recently when a well-known literary weekly invited 
confessions from its readers about the number of new 
books they read each year, on an average. Nor must 
we forget the book-reviewer! There is no doubt that 
books are still swallowed—mainly from the shelves of 
the public and circulating libraries. And some few books 
are to be chewed and digested. In spite of the lamentations 
of the modern Jeremiahs, it is not true that serious 
reading is a lost art: there is ample evidence to the 
contrary. The difficulty really is that there are so 
many good, satisfying books published to-day that the 
reader, in whatever direction his interests lie, can 
scarcely keep pace with the output. 

Browsing among books is still a source of pleasure, 
and many delightful discoveries are made that way. 
None the less we feel that many readers will welcome 
some guidance here, and, prompted by that conviction, 
this Journal has arranged this year for a series of 
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articles on “ The Layman’s Library.” Each article will 
be by a specialist, who will select a list of best books 
likely to appeal to the layman, the reader who makes 
no claim to be a specialist, in that particular branch of 
study. A feature of the series is that all the books 
mentioned will be books for the layman and not for the 
specialist. The comments of specialists on these books 
will be of interest to the layman. 

A series of articles of this nature should make a special 
appeal to teachers of all kinds and of all ages. A few 
weeks ago, Mr. C. E. M. Joad, writing in Radio Times, 
complained that as we grow older we come to suffer 
from reading indigestion and no longer pick up new 
books with much of an appetite for reading. He referred 


to his own experience, and regretted the loss of the zest, 


with which he picked up a new book in his younger 
days. Mr. Joad blessed the wireless talks on books for 
having done much to restore his tired appetite for 
reading. We may not all have experienced this loss of 
appetite, but those that have—and schoolmasters in 
particular—will do well to seek to recover the lost zest. 
Perhaps these articles will help them. 

We are often told that, with the advent of broad- 
casting and with the recent great improvement in the 
films, the average man to-day has less incentive to read 
books. He may sit in a comfortable armchair and 
listen to the news, or hear interesting talks on a great 
variety of subjects from modern scholars most competent 
to speak on those subjects. He may watch the filmed 
version of a great novel in similar comfort ; it will take 
considerably less time and require much less effort on 
his part than the reading of the book on which the 
film story is based. There is a real danger in this pleasant, 
passive form of mental recreation. We need as well the 
more active form of mental recreation that is provided 
by the reading of books. 


Certainly there never was a time when so many books 
were produced. No one can complain that there is 
nothing to read, or nothing worth reading. In these 
days of well-equipped public libraries and abundant 
circulating libraries, facilities for reading have never 
been better. The very abundance of the supply of 
books is indeed the chief problem that perplexes and 
sometimes wearies the reader. 

Mr. Ivor Brown, writing in the Manchester Guardian, 
has recently been examining this problem and has put 
forward some rather provocative thoughts in an article 
on “ This Regiment of Authors.” He is concerned with 
the formidable output of books to-day. He has heard 
it alleged that, for every manuscript that is accepted 
for publication, three others written during the same 
period remain unaccepted. Thus, assuming that 15,000 
books see the light in any given year, there will be 
45,000 more that are written but not accepted for 
publication. Mr. Brown writes from the point of view 
of the publisher’s reader, and suggests that of these 
45,000 rejected manuscripts, 15,000 will be unlucky 
border-line cases, most of which deserve publication 
quite as much as some that are printed; but the 
remaining 30,000, “a waste of uncontrolled thoughts 
and ungrammatical sentences,” ought never to have 
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been written. It is perhaps surprising to find the per- 
centage of hopeless manuscripts placed so high. But 
Mr. Brown’s explanation is perhaps more surprising 
still. One of the chief reasons, he thinks, for this colossal 
productivity with the pen, is the tendency of modern 
education: the schools of to-day stress too much the 
merits of creative work! He is alarmed that our schools 
“ are threatening to be artist-factories and author-shops 
on a very large scale.” 


Mr. Brown’s attack on the schools that advocate 
“ Freedom and progress,” ‘‘ Thinking on individual 
lines,” “ Independent study and free development as 
individuals,” ‘‘ Scope for initiative and creative self- 
expression in all subjects,” makes delightful reading— 
particularly for those who do not agree with him. And 
so he distrusts this ‘‘ creative ” ideal in education. It is 
admirable in theory, but in practice “it produces a 
society in which everybody is thinking and nobody 
doing, everybody giving orders and nobody taking them, 
everybody writing and nobody reading.” 

If this is meant to be a serious criticism of modern 
education, the conclusion that we should arrive at is 
mot that too much stress is placed on creative work. 
The fact that one-half of the manuscripts submitted to 
publishers can be described as “‘ a waste of uncontrolled 
thoughts and ungrammatical sentences ” proves that 
the schools need, not less, but more, practice in the 
creative art of composition. The real ground for criticism 
is that English has not yet been given its rightful place 
in the school curriculum. But if we do not agree with 
Mr. Brown’s criticism of the creative ideal, we sympa- 
thize entirely with his lament that the schools do not 
enough encourage reading. No department of the 
school has, in the past, been so neglected and so starved 
as the school library. At last, however, there are welcome 
signs that the place and function of the school library 
in our system of education are being recognized. The 
outside world is beginning to realize—what has long 
been known to the majority of schoolmasters—that 
success in passing examinations is not by any means 
conclusive evidence of the attainment of a liberal 
education. We need to read more, and to aim at turning 
out of our schools well-read men and women, rather 
than specialists. It is time that we looked at education 
from the point of view not of the specialist, but of the 
layman. The specialist should be well able to plan his 
own reading and to choose his own books. It is not so 
easy for the layman. 


Mr. S. P. B. Mais, in his latest book A Chromicle of 
English Literature, is more optimistic about the standard 
of writing to-day. ‘‘ Novels are not only common. 
They are well written. There is any amount of intel- 
lectual brilliance about. Every girl on coming down 
from the University seems to have a novel in her crying 
to be written.” 

After all, is there any cause for alarm even if it is 
true that 75 per cent of the manuscripts written never 
find their way into print? The survival of the fittest 
is Nature’s law, and Nature is far more arbitrary and 
more exacting than our modern publishers. How many 
thousands of acorns fall to the ground and fail to take 
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root and grow into the dignity of the oak tree? And 
probably Nature makes more mistakes and errors of 
judgment than do the publishers ! 

Is it possible, or desirable, to impose any artificial 
restriction on the output of books? Drastic interference 
with the natural laws of supply are fashionable to-day, 
particularly in the matter of food supplies. Similar 
control of the output of books would certainly send up 
prices, but it is very doubtful if it would improve the 
quality. We had far better reconcile ourselves to free 
competition in the production of books, even if it means 
that we must put up with “ this annual flux of words 
amid whose seething waves the good may founder 
undiscovered while the trash may swim securely.” 
More than ever, to-day, is some guidance necessary if 
the non-specialist reader is to plan to the best advantage 
his reading in subjects that really interest him. 

In spite of Mr. Ivor Brown’s fears, we doubt if reading 
is on the decline. It has probably become more super- 
ficial, more casual, and less methodical than it was a 
generation or two ago. The modern reader does not 
know his books as men knew them forty or fifty years 
ago. Nor do men collect books and build up small 
libraries of their own, as they did a generation or so 
ago. Fortunately this love for books still persists in 
some parts of the country, notably in districts like 
Tyneside where, I am told, it is unusual to find a home, 
however modest, without its little collection of books. 
It is, indeed, a tragedy that so many of the boys and 
girls to-day, even in our secondary schools, come from 
bookless homes. 

The success of the recent Sunday Times Book 
Exhibition in Dorland Hall is very encouraging. This, 
the fourth exhibition of its kind to be organized by the 
Sunday Times was attended by 40,000 visitors, a 
marked increase on the 25,000 who attended Jast year, 
and on the 13,000 who attended the first exhibition in 
1933. An outstanding feature was the popularity of the 
thirty-five talks given, in the course of the exhibition, 
by distinguished writers and public men and women. 
The Moderns did not have it all their own way in these 
talks. It was particularly refreshing to hear Mr. Duff 
Cooper, the Secretary for War, on the art of biography. 
He warned readers against the attitude so noticeable in 
modern letters, particularly in modern biography, “ of 
taking a figure from the great records of the past, 
looking down at him with the moral superiority of our 
high state of civilization, and describing him with a 
forbearing tolerance ’’—a very timely condemnation of 
“the assumed superiority of the sneer—the ugliest 
grimace the human face can form.” 

The publishers are performing a great national service 
in supplying us with so many good books at so reasonable 
a price and The Journal of Education gladly associates 
itself with their efforts to popularize both the reading 
and the buying of books. The Editors of this Journal 
are surely right in thinking that there are very many 
non-specialist readers who follow with real interest 
recent developments in many branches of study. 

The novelist and the dramatist stand in the front 
rank of those who interpret modern life to us. It is 
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fruitless to argue that the novel and the play have 
nothing to do with education, that their business is 
merely to entertain: the richest, purest, and most 
lasting forms of entertainment are the intellectual ones. 
It is only with decrepit old age that learning ceases to 
be a joy. But most readers know their own taste in 
fiction and in drama: it is not so much here as in more 
specialized branches of study that the layman would 
welcome guidance from the specialist. The science 
specialist often writes in a technical language and in a 
style that does not attract the layman. True there are 
many exceptions, and the layman who takes an intelli- 
gent interest in science will thoroughly enjoy books like 
A. M. Low’s Our Wonderful World of To-morrow, A. W. 
Haslett’s Unsolved Problems of Science, and his more 
recent Everyday Science. Then there is that very 
delightful book The Next Hundred Years, by C. C. 
Furnas (an American professor), published early last 
year. The layman would be interested to know what the 
specialist thinks of these, and similar books. Biology, 
in particular, is attracting attention to-day. How shall 
the layman approach this branch of science ? 

Geography, at any rate on its human side, is a very 
popular study for the layman, and there is room for 
an article written by a specialist for non-specialist 
readers, dealing with the more valuable and more 
attractive modern books of travel. 

Perhaps there are no more attractive books of the 
non-fiction type than modern books of biography, 
autobiography, and memoirs. Many of these are of 
historical value and help the reader to understand the 
world in which he lives. Contemporary history is barely 
touched upon in the school curriculum, yet it is impos- 
sible to over-estimate the importance of an unprejudiced 
understanding of modern international problems. Here 
again the layman will welcome the specialist’s assistance. 

Religious instruction is, and long has been, one of the 
problems of the school curriculum, but it cannot be 
denied that great numbers of thoughtful readers are 
interested in religion. Modern poetry might well be the 
subject of an article in this series. One of our very 
modern critics recently assured us that ‘ Milton’s 
dislodgment in the past decade, after his two centuries 
of predominance, was effected with remarkable little 
fuss.” So little fuss, indeed, that many of us were 
unaware that it had happened! It may not be possible 
to find an impartial specialist to guide the layman 
through this troubled sea. Then what of economics 
and social studies, and of the fine arts? But it is 
impossible to suggest all the subjects that might well 
be dealt with in a series of articles on “ The Layman’s 


Library.” 


Publishers’ spring announcements are heralded by a 
preliminary list issued by Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, 
Lro. We notice London Encyclopaedia, described as a 
conspectus of London lore, by William Kent; Britain and 
the Beast, a series of essays by well-known writers, edited 
by Clough Williams-Ellis; two additions to the Modern 
Sports series, dealing with golf and tennis respectively ; and 
Stories, Essays, and Poems, by Aldous Huxley, to be 
No. 935 of Everyman’s Library. 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE AND IRRELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE 


By Prof. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 


F VERY man seems to have in him something of the 

martyr and something of the persecutor. On the 
one hand there are causes or persons on whose behalf 
he is prepared to suffer and even to die; on the other 
hand there are individuals and ideas in antagonism to 
which he is ready to slay, or even to inflict torture. The 
history of the Christian Church is largely the chronicle 
of heroic endurance of appalling pains and penalties, 
alternating with the story of the suppression of heresy 
and schism by means of merciless inquisition and san- 
guinary slaughter. 

For the first three centuries of its existence the 
Church laboured and groaned under the intermittent 
persecution of the pagan Roman Empire. With the 
conversion of Constantine at the beginning of the fourth 
century the scene changed. In almost exact proportion 
as the Empire was Christianized the Church was 
Paganized. In particular, the emperors—who retained 
their title of pontifex maximus, called themselves 
episcopi episcoporum, and claimed the supreme leader- 
ship of the faithful—demanded the same abject obedi- 
ence to themselves as Christian rulers in matters of 
religion as had been rendered to their Pagan prede- 
cessors. Hence the once-persecuted Church immediately 
became the instrument of persecution. Heretical sects, 
such as the Arians, or Nestorians, or Monophysites were 
suppressed with remorseless severity. Christianity, like 
the Paganism which it superseded, became pontifical 
and ceremonial; it ceased to be primarily personal, 
ethical, spiritual. Its tendency to be militant and 
intolerant was immensely increased when it was chal- 
lenged on the battlefield by still more militant and more 
intolerant Mohammedanism. 

The Crusades saw the sanguinary clash, extended 
over the long period of two centuries, of two 
armed and merciless worlds of fanatics. The fierce 
tempers engendered by this protracted strife were 
displayed in the later Middle Ages in the Church’s 
dealings with rebels within its own fold. And as the 
Middle Ages drew to a close the number of these rebels 
steadily tended to increase. For many causes were 
leading to the renaissance of the human mind, the rebirth 
of scientific curiosity, the revival of rational criticism, 
the resurgence of individual freedom. Hence the Church, 
in its endeavour to retain its complete control over 
Christendom, resorted to the awful expedients of 
inquisition and index and auto-da-fe. In spite, however, 
of its efforts, it was no longer able to succeed. The 
forces of freedom were too strong forit. At the Reforma- 
tion a number of new sects—such as the Lutherans, 
the Calvinists, the Zwinglians, the Anglicans—broke 
away and asserted independence. At first they were as 
fiercely intolerant as their Catholic parent. They fought 
not for existence merely, but for dominance. Men like 
Calvin in Geneva, or Knox in Scotland, or Whitgift 
in England, had no thought of compromise or concession. 
They were out for uniformity at any cost. 


Gradually, however, out of the warfare of contending 
sects the principle of toleration emerged. It was the 
product of political necessity. It was the only alterna- 
tive to endless conflict and mutual extermination. It 
was recognized as inevitable, in the first instance, by 
politiques—statesmen indifferent to religion of any and 
every sort, anxious only for the preservation and secular 
welfare of their people. Such were Elizabeth in England 
and Henry IV in France. It was later accepted as 
advisable by the more advanced thinkers of the time, 
eminent among whom were John Milton and Lord 
Falkland. The sixteenth century saw the ingemination 
of the idea of religious tolerance; the seventeenth 
century witnessed its rapid spread and its practical 
application. 


It is interesting to note the different grounds on which 
toleration was advocated. Bodin, the representative 
politique, urged it in the interests of the State; Milton 
in the interests of truth; Spinoza in the interests of 
the Church ; Locke in the interests of the individual ; 
John Stuart Mill, the nineteenth century philosopher, 
in the interests of social progress. So, under one influence 
or another, it grew and increased until in the nineteenth 
century it seemed to be universally established. Most 
amazingly and deplorably, however, this enlightened 
twentieth century has witnessed a recrudescence of 
persecution, a lamentable relapse into barbarism. This 
time it is the irreligious intolerance of a neo-paganism. 
In Russia, the Orthodox Church is suppressed with 
sanguinary ferocity by an Atheistic Communism; in 
Germany, Catholics and Protestants alike are persecuted 
by a Teutonic State-idolatry ; in Spain, a war of exter- 
mination is waged against the religious by the massed 
secularists of the Frente Popular ; in Italy, the Papacy 
itself is allowed to survive only at the cost of passive 
obedience to the autocratic will of an irreligious Dictator. 

In these circumstances the history of religious toler- 
ance and irreligious intolerance is of supreme interest. 
And some highly significant and important portions of 
it are treated in three books which happen to appear 
simultaneously at the present moment. 

In A History of Europe*, Vol. I., Dr. Helena M. Chew 
and Miss Clare Latham, two of the ablest of our younger 
historians, treat of the Ages of Faith, the period during 
which the ascendancy of Catholicism in Western Europe 
was unchallenged. Their book is one of marked 
originality and power. Discarding the common chrono- 
logical method, they deal in turn with the great medieval 
institutions. And necessarily, their prime attention is 
devoted to the Church—Monasticism, the Papacy, the 
Crusades, the Universities. Those who study their 
masterly volume will be able to realize the might of 
those vested interests which the Protestant Reformers 
defied. 

* A History of Europe. Vol. |. Europe in the Middle Ages, 


843-1494. By Dr. HELENA M. CHEW and L. CLARE LATHAM. 
(4s. 6d. Harrap.) 
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In The Scotland of Queen Mary and the Religious Wars* 
Miss Mure Mackenzie, whose reputation as a Scottish 
historian has been established by her works on Robert 
Bruce and the Stewarts, continues her labours with this 
fascinating volume on the ever-attractive Mary Queen 
of Scots, and her ever-repellant son James. Her story 
centres round the Scottish Reformation—on the one 
hand the persecuting Cardinal Beaton, and on the other 
hand the intolerant and uncompromising John Knox. 
It is a story full of both romance and instruction. 

Dr. Jordan in an immensely learned and well-docu- 


* The Scotland of Queen Mary and the Religious Wars, 1513-1638. 
By Dr. AGNES M. MACKENZIE. (12s. 6d. net. MacLehose.) 
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mented dissertation, deals specifically with the question 
of the development of religious toleration during the 
limited period 1603-40 in The Development of Religious 
Toleration in England*. His massive and authoritative 
work is a sequel to his thesis on the same subject during 
the preceding period (1534-1603), published four years 
ago. And it is intended to prepare the way for a third 
volume carrying the story down to the days of Locke. 
The completed work will undoubtedly take its place as 


the standard authority on its special subject. 
© 
* The Development of Religious Toleration in England: from the 
Accession of James | to the Convention of the Long Parliament 
(1603-1640). By Dr. W. K. Jorpan. (21s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


A SATCHEL OF SCIENCE BOOKS 


By E. J. HOLMYARD, D.Litt., M.A., M.Sc., Clifton College 


N R. MARTIN ARMSTRONG and Miss Rose 

Macaulay have engagingly culled for us the major 
and the minor pleasures of life, but neither anthologist 
has included the pleasure—whether major or minor—of 
receiving a satchel-ful of new books to review. The very 
smell of a book fresh from the press, the crispness of its 
pages, and the unsullied sheen of its gilt lettering, awaken 
a sense of joyous anticipation and predispose in its 
favour all but the sourest and the most cynical. The 
reviewer of books of science has an additional pleasure, 
for while he innocently wonders what new thing students 
of the humanities can find to discover, he knows that 
the bounds of science are being enlarged at an ever- 
increasing rate and that his satchel will probably contain 
fresh gems as well as old ones re-cut and polished. Thus, 
in Scientific Progress* Sir James Jeans, Sir William 
Bragg, and Professors Appleton, Mellanby, Haldane, and 
Huxley, tell us in a clear and fascinating manner a 
great deal about modern discoveries and views con- 
cerning man himself and the universe in which he 
strangely finds his being. At least as interesting as the 
facts they describe is the evidence they provide of a 
changed scientific outlook upon science itself. 

Few men of science still adopt the Victorian belief 
that their particular branch of knowledge is something 
abstract, by the pursuit of which all things will in due 
course be revealed. Prof. Huxley emphasizes, on the 
contrary, that science is in certain respects a social 
function, and at present a social function which is not 
functioning as well as it ought, through diversion or 
distortion of its aims, or through men’s wilful neglect of 
the opportunities it offers. A just censure, all will agree ; 
but the blame does not lie wholly on the layman. More 
effort on the part of men of science themselves to convey 
scientific knowledge to the general public is necessary 
before this vital social function reaches its proper level 
of efficiency ; and one wonders whether Sir James Jeans’ 
remark that the universe may be more like the untutored 
man’s commonsense conception of it than had seemed 
possible a generation ago is sound tactics, however true 

* Scientific Progress. By Sir JAMES JEANS, Sir WILLIAM 
BRAGG, Prof. E. V. APPLETON, Prof. E. MELLANBY, Prof. J. B.S. 


HALDANE, and Prof. J. Huxtey. (Sir Halley Stewart Lecture, 
1935-) (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


it may be. If the ‘ untutored man ” is led to think that 
common sense is a sure and sufficient guide, the world will 
fall still farther from that scientific temper in which 
appears to lie its surest hope of relief from present dis- 
order and future chaos. 

Though the spirit of science is yet awaiting full appre- 
ciation, the advancing comprehension and control of 
natural phenomena become daily more obvious. It is, 
for example, a comparatively short time since the 
first crude attempts at colour photography aroused 
popular interest. Inthe satchel, however, is an excellent 
little book* by Mr. F. R. Newens, in which he describes 
how the average amateur photographer may take entirely 
satisfactory colour photographs with full confidence of 
success, and with considerably less trouble than early 
amateurs lavished upon the simple monochromes. 
Dispensing affords another illustration of the way in 
which scientific knowledge is progressing, and here the 
progress is almost to be described as revolutionary. It 
is no reproach to medicine to remind ourselves that it 
began as an art, continued as an art, and is still mainly 
an art; but that it will become an exact science is now 
at least conceivable. One branch of it, namely, pharma- 
cology, already deserves to be ranked as a science, and 
Messrs. Cooper and Dyer, in the new edition of their 
well-known text-book on dispensingf, show that the 
modern dispenser has to be thoroughly conversant with 
much purely scientific theory ; no longer is the mixing 
of drugs an empirical craft, differing in success, but not 
in essential nature, from the practices of primitive 
medicine-men. It is distinctly comforting to know that 
the man or woman who has the responsibility of pre- 
paring medicines for the public is nowadays required to 
possess an intelligent understanding of relevant scientific 
principles as well as manual dexterity. 

It is, however, not merely in technical and professional 
realms that science, as a body of ascertained facts, 
affects our lives. At every turn we meet with some appli- 
cation of scientific discoveries, and since our civilization, 


* The Technique of Colour Photography. By F. R. NEwens. 
Second Edition. (4s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

t Dispensing for Pharmaceutical Students. By J. W. Cooper 
and F. J. Dyer. Fifth Edition, Revised and Rewritten by 


J. W. Cooper. (8s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
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for good or for ill, is dependent upon such application, 
it is clearly for the benefit of the community to diffuse 
scientific information as widely as possible; and this 
quite apart from the inculcation of the scientific temper 
which we hope will govern mankind before it is too late. 
The writing of text-books of science is therefore a useful, 
and indeed invaluable, contribution to civilized life. 
Of school texts there is fortunately no lack, but Messrs. 
Bishop and Locket have made a notable addition to 
elementary text-books of chemistry* inasmuch as they 
have happily combined the academic, the historical, and 
the industrial aspects of the science into a smooth unity 
that must appeal to, and is certainly within the grasp 
of, the average candidate of Matriculation age. Dr. 
Wightman and Mr. Chesters are also to be congratulated 
upon a most attractive course of elementary sciencef, 
in which they adopt the historical approach as the “‘ best 
corrective to that perilous attitude, now so prevalent, 

*An Elementary Chemistry. By A. H. B. BisHop and G. H. 
Locket. (4s. 6d. Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

tA Modern Introduction to Science. By Dr. W. P. D. 


WIGHTMAN and A. O. CHESTERS. Part II. (2s. 6d. Oliver & 
Boyd.) 
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which regards science as a frozen system of unquestion- 
able doctrine.” We think they are too pessimistic in their 
estimate of the general attitude, but warmly agree with 
their opinion that the young student cannot learn too 
early that there is no finality about any scientific concept. 

For more advanced students, the satchel still contains 
two chemical text-books, one on quantitative inorganic 
analysis by Prof. Kolthoff and Dr. Sandell*, and one on 
physical chemistry by Prof. F. H. MacDougallf. Prof. 
Kolthoff’s name is a sufficient guarantee of the excellence 
of any book upon the title-page of which it is found, 
and his collaboration here with Dr. Sandell has resulted 
in a book which every school, college, and university will 
find indispensable. Prof. MacDougall’s treatise is 
intended for the serious and already well-equipped 
student of physical chemistry, and to such readers it 
may be recommended without reservation. 

Altogether a very satisfactory satchel. O st sic omnes ! 


By Prof. I. M. 


* Textbook of Quantitative Inorganic Analysis. 
New York: 


KOLTHOFF and Dr. E. B. SANDELL. (20s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

t Physical Chemistry. By Prof. F. H. MacDouGA Lt. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 
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MEASUREMENT IN EDUCATION 


By E. I. 


PIFIEEN years ago the .present writer heard 

Prof. E. L. Thorndike lecturing in New York on 
the subject of measurement in education, a subject then 
in its infancy in England, and still very youthful in the 
States. After showing the development of the two main 
kinds of objective measurement for the use of teachers 
—the measurement of achievement and the measure- 
ment of capacity—Dr. Thorndike spoke of the criticism 
which the movement had to meet in its further growth. 
It was then being said in the States, as in England now, 
that “ only the baser parts of education can be counted 
and weighed, and that the finer consequences for the 
spirit of man will be lost in proportion as we try to 
measure them.” ‘“‘ This,” said the Professor, “ is a part 
of the general fear that science and measurement, if 
applied to human affairs, will deface the beauty of life, 
and corrode its nobility into a sordid materialism.” He 
added that he believed this fear to be groundless. 
“ Whatever exists, exists in some amount. To measure 
it is simply to know its varying amount. . . . It does not 
dignify man to make a mystery of him.” 

Since that day the objective measurement of the higher 
aspects of human nature has engaged the thoughts of 
many research workers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Whole chapters are given to tests of character, tempera- 
ment and disposition in English books recently reviewed 
in this Journal (Psychology and Practical Life, by Collins 
and Drever, and A Guide to Mental Testing, by Cattell), 
and a new bibliography* of tests, issued by an 
American university, makes it clear that the movement 

* Educational, Psychological, and Personality Tests of 1933, 
1934, and 1935. By O. K. Buros. (Studies in Education, No. 9.) 


(50 cents. New Brunswick, New Jersey: School of Education, 
Rutgers University.) 


NEWCOMB, M.A., University of Leeds 


is advancing rapidly in the States. This bibliography 
devotes a page and a half to listing new tests of “ atti- 
tudes and opinions ” (including a scale for measuring 
the “ attitude toward the Bible ’’) ; three pages to tests 
of character and personality ; and half a page each to 
tests of social adjustment and development and 
tests of religious aptitude. Whether we like it or 
not, workers in the field of measurement are not going 
to remain content to count and weigh the baser parts of 
education. 

With regard to special capacities, educators are more 
ready to accept the help of objective tests. It is clearly 
unwise to give instruction to students in disregard of 
their capacity to profit by it, and during the last decade, 
tests have been widely used in American high schools to 
help in the selection of pupils for studying Latin or 
German or advanced mathematics. The bibliography 
mentioned above records new tests in aptitude for special 
school subjects as well as a series of vocational aptitude 
examinations; while from Scotland comes a book* 
containing carefully standardized tests in four special 
abilities: the use of words, algebra, geometry, and 
science. This book is published by the Scottish Council 
for Research in Education, whose members felt that 
their earlier work on the attainments of the normal child 
of 11-12 must logically be followed by an attempt to 
explore methods of determining types of ability in order 
to direct pupils into the most suitable post-primary 
courses. Dr. Earle, who acted as convenor of the com- 
mittee to whom this work was entrusted, explains that 
the critical scores which he gives are at present tentative, 


* Tests of Ability for Secondary School Courses. By Dr. F. M. 


EARLE. (5s. net. University of London Press.) 
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and may have to be revised, but that the tests have 
fairly satisfactory prognostic value. He believes that 
the test on the use of words may prove useful in deciding 
which pupils are capable of successful work in modern 
languages, and it is to be hoped that teachers will give 
it a trial—both for this purpose and for measuring 
ability to learn Latin as well—and will make their con- 
clusions known. These tests would be more valuable if 
they could be given before the beginning of the post- 
primary course, but Dr. Earle states that as yet he has 
no data regarding their use at this stage, and recom- 
mends that they be given some time during the first term 
of the secondary school. They appear to be too difficult 
for the average child of 11-12. 

Our third book* illustrates the kind of work which is 
being done in America in the attempt to measure the 
more imponderable aspects of education. “‘ Teaching 
efficiency ” is a hard thing to define, and in England is 
measured, casually enough, by personal impression, 
aided by the examination results of the pupils. The 
size of adininistrative areas in America makes a more 
objective measure useful, and various tentative tests have 
been issued. This book, published by a well-known 


*The Measurement of Teaching Efficiency. By W. H. 
LANCELOT, A. S. Barr, T. L. TorGerson, C. E. JOHNSON, 
V. E. Lyon, A. C. WaLvoorD, and G. L. Betts. Edited by 
Dr. HELEM M. WALKER. (10s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
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educational society, makes no claim to finality, and its 
authors frankly admit the limitations of their work. It 
contains three studies, on very different lines and of 
differing value. The first is based on the assumption, 
with which most teachers would agree, that teaching 
should be judged by its effects upon pupils, and en- 
deavours to determine certain permanent results of the 
teaching of mathematics to classes of engineering 
students during a nine-year period. The second study 
is a critical piece of work, examining nineteen previously 
known instruments for measuring teaching efficiency. 
The third study is one which could not possibly be 
published in a serious educational volume in England. 
It presents a long test in the form of a questionnaire 
which, it is claimed, will differentiate the superior 
experienced teacher from the novice. But it is hard to 
imagine any English teachers who would honestly answer 
sixty-six questions about their dislike for certain teaching 
duties, and forty more about the ease with which they 
learnt various difficult tasks, in addition to questions 
about their willingness to marry Turks or Swedes, and 
their reactions if they see the new moon over their left 
shoulders or find a four-leaved clover—zgz items in all! 
If this study is to be regarded as a typical outcome of 
the attempt to apply objective measurement to human 
affairs, English educators cannot share Dr. Thorndike’s 
confidence in the movement. 


FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


PALESTINE 


The latest Annual Report of the Department of Educa- 
tion, dated Jerusalem, 1936, is before us. 
It opens, as in previous reports, with 
a Historical Outline, which we abridge : 
Palestine, since the War under the mandate of Great 
Britain, had (in 1935) a population of about one and a 
quarter millions—roughly one-half Moslem, one-quarter 
Jewish, and the rest Christian and other faiths. At the 
date of the British Occupation, in 1918, the public system 
of elementary and secondary education was essentially 
that first established by the Turkish law of 1869. Intheory, 
it was gratuitous and compulsory; religion was included, 
and provision was made for religions other than the 
Moslem. In practice, the schools of minority sects received 
little support. Turkish was the language of instruction. 
Female education was almost entirely neglected. A certain 
amount of education of an elementary type had been 
provided by foreign religious bodies. After the Occupation, 
the quasi-military Government began the work of educa- 
tional reconstruction. Schools were reopened in the 
larger towns, training colleges for men and women were 
instituted in Jerusalem and Arabic was made the medium 
of instruction in Government schools. Since 1920, under 
the Department of Education then established, a dual 
national system has gradually developed, based on a 
linguistic and racial basis, Arab and Hebrew. The Arab 
system includes all schools, Government and non-Govern- 
ment, where Arabic is the medium; the Hebrew system 
the schools where Hebrew is spoken. But while the 
Government controls all Arab schools, it has only the 
right of inspection in the Hebrew schools, which are 
controlled by a separate Hebrew Education Department. 
An Education Ordinance of 1933, however, requires every 
school and every teacher to be registered. 


Historical. 


In 1925 a Hebrew University was opened in Jerusalem. 
For Arabs, the American University of 
Beiruth is available. There are two 
separate Arab training colleges for men 

The Hebrew College (and schools) are co- 

educational. A few private schools (Arab, Jewish, and 

Mission) continue to exist. Among “serious problems ” 

are the steadily increasing Arab demand (as yet incompletely 

satisfied) for education, largely due, it is said, to an enhanced 
appreciation of its value; and the continuing influx 
of immigrant Jewish children from different countries. 

But the enterprise of the local authorities in the districts 

chiefly affected has already created more than 150 new 

classes. 


General. 


and women. 


NYASALAND 
Annual Reports of the Education Department reach us 


regularly. And here also, a Historical 
White Man’s Preface (brought up to date) is reprinted 
Burden. year by year. We abridge the more 


general paragraphs. ‘‘ Long before the 
arrival in Africa of the first European there existed among 
all Bantu tribes in their puberty rites and ceremonies the 
germ of an education system. But education, as we know 
it now, was introduced by the Christian Missions and 
has developed as an integral part of their work. The history 
of education is the history of the Missions—this is the 
central fact which must be borne in mind by the student 
of education in the Protectorate. The establishment of a 
Government Education Department has not altered the 
situation, it has only modified certain aspects of it... .” 
It was not until 1908 that the Government took its first 
step in assisting Native education by instituting an 
annual grant-in-aid to the Missions (thirteen in all) of a 
sum of £1,000 (now £12,000), and not until 1926 that the 
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Education Department was formed. Since then the policy 
of co-operation with the Missions has been steadily pursued. 
No separate Government schools have as yet been 
established, but all schools are subject to Government 
inspection and (at need) suppression. A notable advance 
in 1928 was the establishment (the Carnegie Corporation 
generously helping) of a “ Jeanes’’ Training Centre for 
African teachers and community-workers (men and women, 
sometimes husbands and wives). And the outstanding 
event of last year was an Inter-territorial Jeanes Conference, 
held in Salisbury, Northern Rhodesia, at which territories 
as far apart as the Gold Coast and Zanzibar, Uganda and 
Natal were represented. The two delegates from Nyasaland 
were a Government official and a missionary. The aim and 
object of all Jeanes training was expressed thus: “The 
white man’s burden in Africa is to help Africans to 
reconstruct and develop their rural life. In this the leader- 
ship of the tribal authority is of paramount importance.”’ 
The Chairman of the Conference ‘‘ defined Jeanesism as a 
way of educating and a way of living.” (Jeanes was the 
name of the founder of the movement.) 


Finally we quote from an address by the Governor of 
the Protectorate to his Advisory Committee on Education : 
“ I am convinced that the true centre of education for the 
African is not so much the school as the village. I do not 
wish to appear to belittle the work which is being done 
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in the actual schools and I gladly recognize the practical 
scale on which the schools are conducted. But it seems to 
me that the Jeanes system is likely to prove the most 
valuable and important experiment which has been carried 
out in Africa.” And again: “There are those who say 
we are trying to educate the African too quickly. They 
forget that he is gaining his education at an increasing 
pace simply by the force of circumstances and by associa- 
tion with Europeans. The Europeans themselves, therefore, 
must be true educators. Too often they and the Africans 
consider their claims as rival claims, the one gaining at 
the expense of the other.” 


[The writer of these Notes is proud to remember that 
his first contribution to this Journal appeared in January, 
1886—An Englishman’s Experiences in a French Lycée, 
written at the suggestion of his old schoolmaster, Robert 
Hebert Quick. Later, he contributed more or less regularly. 
In the earlier years he assisted the Prize Editor (French), 
Francis Storr (in the days when translations enclosing six 
penny stamps were returned corrected); and since then, 
for some five and twenty years (in two spells), he has been 
responsible for this column. He also remembers an 
occasional article or review, a few ‘‘ Occasional Notes,” and 
four obituary notices. And he now wishes to record with 
gratitude his indebtedness to the Journal and its Editors for 
their share in his own adult education. ] 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DIRECT METHOD 


I feel sure that, like myself, hundreds of others 
musthave found the remarks of “Inspector’’ on 
page 708 of the November issue, à propos of “le recul 
de la méthode directe,’ extremely interesting, though 
perhaps, like myself, they will not all be entirely in 
agreement. 


“ Inspector ” writes that “ very few of the pupils that 
learn French in our schools will ever go to France or talk 
to a Frenchman that does not understand English.” 
Owing to the extraordinary progress in travel facilities, 
France and French-speaking Belgium are brought nearer 
to us every year and the number of travellers who cross 
the Channel is continually on the increase. It is reason- 
able to suppose that those sojourners in a foreign land 
who have been successfully taught to understand and to 
speak French will be more than grateful, as they will 
derive so much benefit and enjoyment from their stay 
on the Continent. 


“Inspector ” states most truly that “ for those who 
really need to speak French readily, a year in France will 
do more for them than many years of phonetics.” This 
idea, in my opinion, is the origin or the source, as it were, 
from which sprang the much discussed “‘ direct method.” 
The quickest way of learning a language is undoubtedly 
to learn by ear. There are few adults who have no 
musical sense at all, and it is a well-recognized fact that a 
person with a musical ear can acquire a practical know- 
ledge of a new language in a short time by living in the 
country. How much easier is it, then, to concentrate 
on grammatical difficulties and to study the correct 
forms of irregular verbs and spelling, &c. 

Children are very much more alive to new sounds and 
more receptive than adults, and though few have the 
means or opportunity of extensive travel abroad, 
listening practice can be easily obtained both in the 
home and at school, where the teacher can help the 


children to hear and repeat useful phrases and descriptive 
matter until they become quite familiar. 

I agree that the exclusive use of phonetic symbols 
results in a great waste of time, but surely this does not 
obviate the necessity for oral work. One would assume 
that “‘ Inspector ’’ does not advocate the old methods 
of purely grammatical study, memorizing vocabulary 
(often singularly useless words for practical purposes) 
and continual translation. As one who has had much 
experience in language study and language teaching, I 
should say that the ideal is to strike the happy mean. 
Instead of poring over phonetic symbols, it seems to me 
to be much more practical to study the obvious merits of 
phonetics equipment, and when seeking for this to decide 
on records and apparatus with the guarantee of language 
experts behind them, so as to be sure of the best 
specimens of the spoken word. Let the teacher aim at 
imparting a good sound knowledge of the language as it 
is spoken by cultured people in modern life. His own 
advanced studies and experience will guide him in his 
method of teaching the necessary grammar. 

If ‘ Inspector ” has in view only the strictly utilitarian 
value of languages, it is evident that guides and inter- 
preters must be able to converse fluently in French, and 
he will, I think, appreciate that it 1s much easier for 
pupils to acquire a useful knowledge of commercial 
language if they already have a practical acquaintance 
with everyday conversational French. It is to be sup- 
posed though that the average student will have in his 
studies aspirations other than a desire for purely com- 
mercial advancement, and he will later appreciate the 
joy of being able to read French literature, and frequent 
French theatres and cinemas. The wireless programmes 
alone bring millions of listeners into close contact and, 
here again, it is the linguist who has the widest scope in 
his choice of instruction or entertainment. 

PAMELA CAMP. 
22 Thomas Street, London, W. r. 
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LECTURE EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY 
by G. FOWLES, M.Sc., A.I.C., F.C.S. Price 168. net. 


This is a book of outstanding quality and importance. It contains full instructions for 
carrying out over 550 experiments ; many of these make their first appearance in English, 
and over 100 others are described for the first time. The value of the book is greatly 
enhanced by the setting of the experiments against a background of teaching motives and 
methods. Other notable features are the simplicity of the apparatus employed, the numerous 
notes on apparatus, reagents, historical data, teaching devices, &c., and the bibliographies. 
The book may justly claim to be one of that select class which should be in the hands of 
every teacher of chemistry. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 
by W. LITTLER, B.A., B.Sc. Approx. 300 pp. About 38. 6d. Also in two parts. 


A thoroughly workmanlike book, intended to serve as a laboratory companion for pupils 
from the earliest stages to about School Certificate or Matriculation standard. It consists 
of ninety-eight Exercises, each normally taking about one and a half hours ; the directions 
are full and clear, while great efforts have been made to ascertain, for each experiment, 
the conditions which lead to the best results. All the exercises are interspersed with 
questions directing the pupil’s attention to observations to be made or conclusions to be 
drawn. 


THE EYE-WITNESS HISTORIES 
by MURIEL MASEFIELD, M.A., and B. |. MAG RAW 
Numerous illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. Vols. I, II and III ready immediately. 


A series of histories on unique lines, providing a stimulating yet thoroughly practical 
course, which should prove particularly suitable for use in B forms in the lower and 
lower-middle school. The books consist of a series of Stories giving a variety of scenes 
from British history as described by those taking part in them, the aim being to make 
pupils feel that they are actual eye-witnesses of certain scenes and events as these take place. 
After each Story comes an account of the important events between the period of that 
Story and the next; these Links contain questions, work to do, time charts, &c. Book I 
goes up to the Wars of the Roses, Book II to William and Mary, while Book III carries 
the story to the early nineteenth century. Book IV will deal with modern times. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY MARC CEPPI 


TWELVE FRENCH PLAYS FRENCH PASSAGES 
by MARC CEPPI. xs. 6d. for Translation or Dictation 
These Saynétes are primarily intended for by MARC CEPPI. About 8d. 


acting in schools, and a great many characters 
are therefore involved. They are in Mr. The passages in this little book may be used 


Ceppi’s characteristic vein—simple, idiomatic, 
vivacious. The little book can also well be 
used as a conversational reader. There is a 
full vocabulary, and a number of amusing 
illustrations are included. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


PORTUGAL STREET 


as weekly translation tests, or else as weekly 
dictations. They cover the first four years 
of teaching, at the rate of one passage a week. 
For the first three years the passages are 
carefully graduated. 


LONDON, W.C, 2 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


IT is given to few to be the successful head of three 
schools in succession and, at the same time, to make a 
substantial contribution to the cause of education and 
to the welfare of the whole teaching profession. Such 
a dual task has been carried out over a long period of 
years by Miss B. M. Sparks, whose resignation from the 
office of Principal of the Ladies College, Cheltenham, 
took effect at the close of the Christmas term. Miss 
Sparks was appointed Headmistress of the newly formed 
Secondary School at Wisbech in 1905, at the early age 
of 28. After nine years of happy and successful work 
she became Headmistress of the Colston Girls’ School 
at Bristol, and in 1922 was appointed Principal of the 
Ladies College, Cheltenham, in succession to Miss Lilian 
Faithful. To each of these schools she brought the 
Same power of organization and administration, the 
same energy and devotion, and for each her period of 
office was one of continuous progress and development. 

In the town of Wisbech her memory is still green ; 
in Bristol she is remembered as one who, while exercising 
watchful care over her own school, took a keen interest 
in the civic life and an active share in the many good 
causes for which the City is famous. At Cheltenham, 
Miss Sparks entered into a world of great and strong 
tradition which she honourably maintained. During 
her fourteen years as Principal the reputation of the 
College has been enhanced, a high standard of scholar- 
ship maintained, and the needed expansion and improve- 
ments secured. New playing fields, new boarding 
houses, newly constructed class-rooms have been 
provided, and the latest additions, a suitable residence 
for the Principal and a beautiful new junior school, owe 
much to Miss Sparks’ own inspiration. 

Miss Sparks was President of the Association of 
Headmistresses from 1925 to 1927 and during her 
membership has represented the Association on many 
important bodies. She served on the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council from its inception and was for four 
years Chairman of the Salaries and Pensions Sub- 
Committee. She was a member of the Burnham Com- 
mittee when it was first instituted, and again at a later 
date she also did valuable work as a member of the 
Departmental Committee on Scholarships. Teachers in 
every type of school, and indeed the schools themselves, 
are indebted to her untiring work on their behalf, and 
to the thoroughness and the imperturbable good humour 
which at all times characterized her work on these 
Committees. In recognition of her service to the cause 
of Education Miss Sparks was elected Honorary Fellow 
of her old College, St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. This is 
not the place in which to dwell on the more personal side 
of Miss Sparks’ work, her warm humanity and kindness, 
her high standard of integrity, but the mere chronicle 
of facts is sufficient to show that hers has been an 
educational career of unusual significance and distinction. 


$ * * 


Dr. W. T. S. STALLYBRASS, Vice-Principal of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, who has been elected Principal in 
succession to the late Mr. C. H. Sampson, was educated 
at Westminster and Christ Church. After having been 
called to the Bar, in xr909, he was elected toa Fellowship 


of Brasenose College in r9r1. He became Vice-Principal of 
the college in 1914. For many years he has been one 
of the most successful teachers of law in the University, 
and has held a University Readership in Criminal Law. 


* * * 


THE resignation of Mr. R. V. H. Roseveare, Head- 
master of Cheltenham College, to take effect at the end 
of the Summer term, has been accepted with regret. 
Mr. Roseveare, who was born in 1897, was appointed 
Headmaster of Cheltenham in 1932. A son of the late 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of South 
Africa, Natal, Mr. Roseveare was educated at Winchester 
College and Trinity College, Cambridge, obtaining a 
First Class in the Mathematical Tripos. From 1922 to 
1932 he was an assistant at his old School—Cheltenham. 
During the War he served in the Royal Artillery, 
was severely wounded in the Battle of the Somme, and 
was awarded the Military Cross. 


* * Æ 


THE tragic death of Sir Edwin Deller, Principal of 
London University, on November 3oth, at the early age 
of 53, is a great loss not only to the University itself but 
also to a wide field of administration. Sir Edwin was a 
native of Devon and, as a boy, attended the local board 
school at Paignton. His first employment was in a local 
stores, but at the age of 19 he obtained a position in the 
offices of the Kent Education Committee, then in London, 
and studied for an external degree at King’s College 
and the School of Economics. He graduated LL.B. with 
honours in 1911. A year later he entered the administra- 
tive side of the University as one of the secretaries in the 
Academic Department. After serving in the War, in the 
Inns of Court O.T.C., he became Assistant Secretary of 
the Royal Society, but returned to the University in 
1g2r as Academic Registrar. When Dr. Sibly retired 
from the Principalship in 1929, Deller’s marked admin- 
istrative ability and genial personality so influenced 
the Senate that it departed from its usual custom of 
appointing men of teaching experience and high scientific 
attainment. The University was adapting itself to its 
new constitution (1926), and the great building scheme 
at Bloomsbury was in view. In these circumstances 
Deller was appointed Principal, and experience has 
shown how wise was the choice. Deller was knighted 
in 1935 after having accomplished the great tasks 
of determining the details of the new buildings and 
collecting large sums of money to meet the cost. His 
name will be permanently associated with the new 
buildings. At its meeting on December 7 the Senate 
paid tribute to him in the following words: ‘‘ That the 
Senate desire, both as a body and as individuals, to set 
on record their sense of the incalculable loss that the 
University has sustained in the death of Sir Edwin 
Deller, and to express their profound gratitude for the 
devoted and single-hearted service he rendered to it. 
Mourning a great administrator, a wise counsellor, and 
a beloved friend, they otter their deepest sympathy to 
his family in their tragic bereavement.” 


ONLOOKER. 
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ENGLISH ’ 
| THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. New Volumes. > 
General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. )/ 

QUEST AND CONQUEST: An Anthology of Personal Adventures. \ 
Edited by E. V. ODLE. 2s. 6d. i 
HARDY. THE TRUMPET MAJOR. Edited by Mrs. F. S. BOAS. 2s. 6d. \ 
SHAKESPEARE. AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by CICELY BOAS. „2s. 
FACT AND FICTION : An Anthology. Selected by A. S. CAIRNCROSS, M.A. 2s. 6d. / 
Please send for complete List. \ 

AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. By M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. N 
First Book, 2s. 6d. Second Book, 2s. 6d. / 


The First Book of this Course covers the first and second year’s work in Secondary School English, © 
while the Second Book covers the third and fourth years. 


MUSIC \ 
JOYOUS STORIES FROM MUSIC’S WONDERLAND: Music Talks Y 
\ 


to the Children. By G. KIRKHAM JONES, M.B.E. With illustrations. First series. 
Limp Cloth. 1s. Second Series (just published). Limp Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


“Dealt with in a particularly fascinating way.. .. All are delightfully written... . We can \ 
heartily recommend this book.’’—London Teacher on the Second Series. @ 
FRENCH 


CONSTRUCTIVE FRENCH FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FORMS. 


By F. BAILEY, Officier de l'Instruction Publique ; formerly Senior French Mistress of the Oulton High 
School, Liverpool. 2s. 


$ 
/ 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE \ 
A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By L. CROSLAND, M.C., B.Sc., Senior Mathe- / 


“matical Master, Grammar School, Ulverston. With or without answers. 3s. 


A School Course of Arithmetic, the first part of which goes up to the standard of the Public 
Schools Common Entrance Examination, and the second to the School Certificate Examinations. 


INTERMEDIATE CHEMISTRY. By T. M. LOWRY, C.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., / 


Professor of Physical Chemistry in the University of Cambridge, and A.C. CAVELL, B.A., B.Sc., Senior N 
Science Master at Uppingham School. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. (\ 


) This is a complete text-book of chemistry for Intermediate and Higher School Certificate Examina- ( 
( 


tions. It, therefore, includes under one cover sections on general and theoretical, inorganic and organic, 
À analytical and physical chemistry. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By T. M. LOWRY, 
À C.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Reprinted with alterations. ros. 6d. net. 


\ 
COMMERCE ; 
THE A.B.C. OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 4 Practical Guide. By GEORGE \ 

y 


CLARE and NORMAN CRUMP. Tenth edition, thoroughly revised and largely re-written. 5s. net. 


Since the last edition of this book was published, in August, 1931, the theory and practice of the 
foreign exchanges have undergone numerous and startling modifications. In these circumstances, it . 
was inevitable that the edition should contain certain drastic alterations. Briefly, the last half of the (; 
book has been entirely re-written. Certain chapters have been dropped and others have been com- 
pressed. In their place, new chapters have been written dealing with all the important new developments. 


( 
AN INTRODUCTION TO BOOK-KEEPING. By W. J. BAYLISS, B.Sc., Senior / 
Mathematics Master, Snodland Central School. 1s. 9d. 
This small text-book has been written primarily for the use of young students who have little or 
no knowledge of business terms or usage. 
It is hoped that the volume will prove of use to students wishing to take Junior Book-keeping Ke 
examinations, as well as to those who require an elementary knowledge of the subject for business 
purposes. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 | 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


. The winner of the December Competition is ‘‘ Chateau 
d'If,’ who is requested to send name and address. 
Proxime accessit, “ H. S. W.” : 


The winner for November was Miss M. A. Whitelegge, 
5 Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol, 8. 


We classify the versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Chateau d’If, H. S. W., Andrew, V. N., Brive, 
Ex Or, Gagl, Bubenberg, Merrylegs, H. R., 
Martin, Chestnut, T. S. M., Dopo Lavoro, 
Atossa, Winton, Isan, A Bee, Taube, 
Quottage, Pluto, Numéro, Fantasia, Lean- 
der, Cepella, E. L. 


Class II.—Vieux Haricot, Memus, G. E. M., Carth, 
Maryann, Als Ob, A. L. G., Brightonian, 
E. A., Sinister, Superannuated, Silsden, 
Seabird, Woodlea, Eleanor, Lorry, Auburn, 
G. F. A. F. 


Class III.—R. E., Mesh, Trina, C. C. H., Fidelis, W. A.C., 
J. E. M., E. M. C., Bésigue, R. A. D., 
N. K. B. B., Nautilus, Jerrard, Onyx, 
Zxw, Agate. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘‘ MONSIEUR DES LOURDINES,”’ BY 
ALPHONSE DE CHATEAUBRIANT 


Les mains jointes, anxieuse, aux écoutes, elle attendit. 
Le médecin tardait 4 monter. Enfin, son pas résonna dans 
l’escalier: il etait seul. 

Dès qu'elle l’apercut venir dans le vestibule, plus lente- 
ment que d’ordinaire, la tête basse et se frottant réveusement 
les mains, sa premiêre pensée fut: ‘‘ Certainement, il s’est 
aperçu de quelque chose! ”’ 

Le docteur, avant d’entrer, marqua un temps d’arrét 
dont il profita pour redresser, a petits coups de doigt vifs, 
ses cheveux blancs collés aux tempes par le chapeau. 
C’était un vieillard si bien conservé dans sa longue redingote, 
d’une santé si rosée, peut-on dire, qu’il semblait vivre ainsi 
depuis Molière. 

Ses gros yeux bons pleuraient toujours un peu derriére ses 
besicles. Il les essuya. 

—Je puis entrer, ma chére dame ? 

Elle agita la tête en s’efforgant de sourire. “Oui... 

Oui... .” 

Les lunettes miroitérent. 

—Je sais qu’on ne m’attendait pas aujourd’hui, dit-il, 
en traversant la chambre, du petit pas propre de son pied 
trés petit,—en général il disait om a ses malades du sexe 
féminin—mais je suis venu quand même. .. 

Et, les sourcils rapprochés, il regardait par-dessous ses 
lunettes, avec une grimace de la bouche, le dos de sa main. 

— J'avais quelques visites dans les environs .. . et j'en 


ai profité . . . voilà . . . voir un peu comment on se 
sent. . .. Eh bien ? 
i : . 

I s'assit. 

—C’est aimable à vous, docteur, vraiment .. . ah! je 
suis heureuse de vous voir! .. . vraiment! . . . très 


heureuse ! . . . votre présence. ... 

Elle ne trouvait plus ses mots, car il n’avait pas, en effet, 
sa figure des autres fois; et rien que le timbre de sa voix 
lui donnait à pressentir qu’il allait, tout à l'heure, lui parler 
de son mari. 
~ Il commença par l’examiner; puis, tirant sa montre, 
qu’il ne consultait jamais sans faire d’abord, geste de myope, 
deux pas en arrière, il lui tata le pouls ; puis il l’ausculta. 

Allons, declara-t-il enfin, en ce qui touche notre santé, 
je ne suis pas mécontent, au contraire, tout va bien, mais. ... 

' Et, assis en face d’tlle, les yeux rêveurs sous la barre 
solennellement remontée de ses sourcils, il faisait craquer 
ses doigts. — 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ CHATEAU D'IF ” 


She waited anxiously, with hands clasped, listening 
intently. The doctor was a long time in coming up. At 
last his step sounded on the staircase : he was alone. 

As soon as she saw him coming into the hall, more 
slowly than usual, with his head bent, rubbing his hands 
pensively, her first thought was: “ Surely he has found 
out something ! ” 

The doctor paused a moment before entering and took 
advantage of the time to ruffle up, with little quick touches, 
the white hair on his temples, where it had been pressed 
down by his hat. He was such a well-preserved old man 
in his long frockcoat, so rosily healthy, one might sav, that 
he looked as if he had been living so since the time of 
Moliére. 

His large kind eyes were always a little watery behind 
his spectacles. He wiped them. 

“ May I come in, dear lady ? ” 

She nodded, forcing a smile. 

His glasses gleamed. 

“I know she wasn’t expecting me to-day,” he said, 
crossing the room with the precise little step of his very 
small foot—he generally said ‘‘ she ” to his patients of the 
gentler sex—‘‘ but I’ve come all the same... .”’ 

He drew his eyebrows together and, with a wry mouth, 
looked under his glasses at the back of his hand. 

“I had a few calls to make in the neighbourhood... . 
and I took advantage of that ... well... to see how she 
was feeling. Well? ” 

He sat down. 

“ That’s nice of you, doctor, really... . Oh, I am glad 
to see you! ...really!... very glad! ... your presence. 
... Her voice trailed off, for his face had not, as a matter 
of fact, his usual expression, and the mere tone of his 
voice was a premonition to her that he was going to speak 
about her husband presently. 

He began by examining her; then, pulling out his 
watch, which he never consulted without first taking a 
step or two back—a shortsighted gesture—he felt her 
pulse; then he sounded her. 

“ Come,” he declared at last, “as far as our health is 
concerned I am not dissatisfied, on the contrary, all is 
going well, but...” 

And sitting facing her, with his eyes full of thought 
beneath the solemnly raised bar of his eyebrows, he began 
cracking his finger joints. 


“Yes... Yes....” 


This apparently simple passage contained two traps 
for the unwary. One—we were pleased to find that 
comparatively few fell into it—was that rien que does 
not here mean only or nothing but. The context ought 
to have been a safe guide. To those who said the tone 
of his voice alone we gave the benefit of the doubt ; 
many, however, made matters quite clear by saying 
the very tone, or the mere tone. 

As we had not even realized the existence of the 
other snare, it was something of a shock to find that it 
claimed no less than twenty-eight victims. This was 
the phrase du petit pas propre de son pied très petit. 
With horrid regularity such phrases as the step character- 
istic of, or peculiar to, or suited to, or befitting revealed 
that propre de had been mistaken for propre à. Actually 
of course de is dependent on pas, not on propre, which 
is simply an adjective qualifying pas—neat little steps 
of his very small feet. 

Otherwise the standard was exceedingly high, and 

(Continued on page 18) 
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will exhibit their new and standard books at the following Conferences : 


The Conference of Educational Associations, at University College, Gower Street. 

The Women Science Teachers’ Association, at King’s College of Household Science, 
Kensington. 

The Geographical Association, at the London School of Economics, W.C. 2. 

The Mathematical Association, at the Institute of Education, W.C. 1. 

The Science Masters’ Association, at the University, Manchester. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


The publishers issue a number of Intelligence Tests of all types 
from pre-school to adult stage. Particulars of the following and 
other standard tests will be gladly sent on application. 


TERMAN TESTS 
CATTELL GROUP TESTS 
SIMPLEX GROUP TESTS, &c. 


ENGLISH BOOKS 


ESSENTIALS OF MODERN ENGLISH 


By F. H. PRITCHARD. Crown 8vo. 416 pages. 48. 6d- 
“ Mr. Pritchard reminds us of the advance made in the teaching 
of English during the last twenty years. In grammar, function 
has asserted its pre-eminence over form, and in literature we 
have arrived at a conception of gradual development which 
invests literary forms with a new significance. In this com- 
prehensive manual, intended for upper forms, he seeks to 
embody these results in convenient compass. The treatment 
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is interesting and suggestive, and the importance of 
grammar as an aid to good writing has been clearly 
shown.” —A.M.A. 


ENGLISH EXTRACTS AND 
EXERCISES 


For Comparative Study and Training in Composition 
New Edition. Revised and Reset 1936. zooth thousand. 
By F. H. PRITCHARD. Crown 8vo. 282 pages. 28. 6d. 


The publication of this book heralded a new era in the 
teaching of English. No longer had a pupil to plough 
stolidly through one classic, but could in one book greet 
the masters of prose and poetry, contrast them by skil- 
fully directed questions, learn of the grammatical rules 
of sentence construction, and be encouraged to read 
the full stories in his own time. The type of the 
original edition being worn, this book has now been 
entirely reset in a more attractive style. 


PERSONALITY IN SPEAKING 
By Mrs. A. M. HENDERSON 
Crown 8vo. 128 pages. as. 6d. net. 
“ A very useful little book. . .. We fully agree that 
good speaking is an art which ought to be cultivated 


and here we are shown how to acquire it. . . . It deserves 
Lord Macmillan’s commendatory foreword.” —A.M.A. 


HARRAP’S MODERN READERS 


These volumes were all first published at 7s. 6d. net 
and were all a pronounced success. Although slight 
adaptations have been made the contents are substan- 
tially as in the original impressions. In this form 
they will be suitable as readers for boys and girls of 
12—16 who prefer books of an informative nature to 
school stories and works of fiction. 


Cr. 8vo. 256 pages. 28. 6d. each. Fully illustrated. 


THE ROMANCE OF TRANSPORT By ELLISON HAWKS 
MASTER MINDS OF MODERN SCIENCE 


HEROES OF MODERN ADVENTURE 
Each by T. C. BRIDGES%and H. H. TILTMAN 
THE BOOK OF THE SEA 
THE BOOK OF INVENTION 
THE BOOK OF DISCOVERY 
Each by T. C. BRIDGES 


MAKERS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
By H. F. B. WHEELER (February) 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, 
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MATHEMATICS 


TESTS IN MENTAL MATHEMATICS 
By A. J. LILLIMAN (Watford Central School) 
Three Books. 60 pages. rod. each. 


Teachers’ Edition with Introduction and Answers, 
76 pages. 18. 6d. each. 


The author deplores the fact that systematic mental 
work in the elements of mathematics, so common in 
lower Forms, is dropped at quite an early age. These 
little books provide material of this kind up to School 
Certificate standard and for Evening and Technical 
Schools. Each book contains sixty sets of twelve 
questions. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and 
Mensuration are introduced into each book, while a 
little Trigonometry is included in Book III. 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


By A. RITCHIE-SCOTT, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
Principal, Beaufoy L.C.C. Institute. 
Crown 8vo. 712 pages. 78. 6d. With Answers, 8s. 6d. 
Also available in parts. 
A complete course up to Inter B.Sc. (Lond.) standard. 


“ Here is a book with a definitely new appeal, covering 
a course in Algebra as far as the Binomial theorem for 
positive integral indices, full of interest and by no 
means without novelty. .. . The whole is excellent in 
its logical development.” —Technical Journal. 


A MODERN ELEMENTARY 


TRIGONOMETRY 


By F. J. H. WILLIAMS and W. S. CATTO 
George Watson’s College, Edinburgh 
Crown 8vo. 244 pages. With or without answers. 
38. 6d. 

“ This is a straightforward book covering the usual ground 
up to the solution of triangles. It is designed especially for 
pupils who are to be presented for Mathematics on the Higher 
Standard in the Scottish Leaving Certificate Examination. 
The proofs are clearly and fully set out, and worked examples 
are numerous, so that the private student should not need 
much assistance. The addition formulae with proofs b 
projection have been given early so as to simplify the ark 
in connexion with the solution of triangles. It seems to us 
that the book provides fully and competently all that is 
required.” —4.M.A. 


“Quite obviously the work of expert teachers.” — Maths. Gazette. 
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when we say that none of the versions in Class I con- 
tained more than one mistake, apart from minor 
blemishes, the difficulties of the judge’s task can perhaps 
be imagined. 

We sometimes think that we learn more from our 
competitors than they from us. This time “ Brive,” 
himself a doctor, has some interesting remarks on the 
paragraph beginning Jl commença par l’examiner. He 
points out that to write in English he examined her— 
then he felt her pulse . . . then he used the stethoscope 
would be to write nonsense. He examined her would 
include all this. “ I was in London recently,” “ Brive ” 
continues, ‘“‘ and I met two native French doctors... . 
They were both very emphatic and both agreed that 
‘C’est imbécile, ce qu'il dit: voilà tout ce qu’on peut 
dire.’ I particularly asked could examiner be used to 
mean tnterroger. They were as emphatic as Frenchmen 
can be that it could not.” ‘‘ Brive ” adds that probably 
a non-medical reader would not notice anything peculiar. 
Our own idea is that the author merely meant “ looking 
her over ” by l’examtner, or as several put it, scrutinizing 
her. 7 

Other criticisms of the original were less justified. 
“ Pluto ” thinks that the two steps backward would be 
made by a long-sighted rather than a short-sighted 
person, but we ourselves wear glasses for short-sight, 
and we find on experimenting that we have a distinct 
tendency to make a similar movement. 

Then our old friend “ H. S. W.” asks “ Is there not 
a contradiction between the statement as to the doctor's 
being late and his own remark that he knew he was not 
expected ? ” True, but tarder means not to be late, but 
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to be slow ; it is cognate with our verb to tarry. This 
slip marred an otherwise almost faultless version, which 
was better in places than “Château d’If’s’”’ rendering. 
For example, we preferred “ H. S. W’s” noticed for 
S'est aperçu, and his ante-room for vestibule, as it was 
upstairs. Others put lobby, passage, or landing. One 
more phrase in the winning version which we do not 
altogether like is forcing a smile, for s’efforcant de sourire. 
“ Andrew,” “ Ex Or,” “‘ Gael,” “ Atossa,” “ Quottage,”’ 
“ Memus,” “ Trina,” and “ J. E. M.” all hit it better 
with making an effort to smile. 

Too many points were lost through carelessness. The 
two who took réveusement for nerveusement shall be 
nameless, likewise those who apparently thought that 
vifs agreed with doigt, and translated by touches of deft 
fingers, nimble fingers, and the like. Several translators 
left out peut-on dive, and there were other omissions 
which we could not overlook when competition was so 
keen for the leading places. ‘“‘ Andrew,” whose version 
we greatly admired, left out dans sa longue redingote, 
spoiling his chance of the prize. And “ Ex Or” left 
out je ne suis pas mécontent, au contraire. “ Ex Or,” 
by the way, appended a useful note, pointing out that 
Il les essuya must have referred to the spectacles, as 
it would have been 1/ se les essuya if it had meant the 
eyes. He also remarks that the apologetic peut-on dire 
seems to indicate that rosy health would not be a 
natural expression in French. This, we think, justifies 
those who tried to find an out-of-the-way term such as 
roseate health (‘‘ Atossa,” ‘‘ Woodlea’’) or in the pink of 
health (‘‘ Merrylegs,”’ ‘‘ Winton,” “ Leander,” “ Carth,” 

(Continued on page 20) 


University of Strasbourg 
FRANCE 


WINTER TERM, 1936-37 
November 2 to February 28, 1937 


SUMMER TERM begins March 1st 


Course for Foreign Students : 
‘‘ Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 


Special Lectures on French Language 

and Literature for Foreign Students. 

Complete Course of Phonetics. 

Practice in Reading and Speaking, 

Translation, Dictation, Composition. 

Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES : 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 


BUREAU DE RENSEIGNMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 


PLAY-WRITING 
COMPETITION 


THREE PRIZES 


£10—£5—£3 


Are offered for the best 


THREE 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOLS 


For full particulars apply to : 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMEN HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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ae H E F F E R S= I. (a) Have you ever tried a POSTAL 


COURSE from a good COLLEGE? 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Ronald Hamilton, 


(b) You can have all the advantages 
Assistant Master at Winchester College. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 


of a 
3s. 6d. net (Postage 4d.) ‘‘ One of those very acceptable 
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tive which ‘ makes sense ’ to the general reader of history.” 
—Time and Tide. ‘* ... a short and very readable sketch 
of Frederick's character and career.’’—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY TREES AND SHRUBS FROM 
LEAVES OR TWIGS IN SUMMER OR WINTER. 
By C. T. Prime, M.A., F.L.S., and R. J. Deacock, B.Sc., 
with 57 drawings from Nature by A. 1. Deacock. Second 
Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo, sewed, Is. net (Postage Id.). 
‘ The dichotomous keys in this booklet render easy the 


2. Clough College (Postal) has 


stood the test O 
for nearly years 


Individual Aid. No Agents. 


ONE ADDRESS 


Clough’s 


Correspondence College 
Temple Chambers, E.C. 4 


identifications of the majority of our trees and shrubs.” 
— The Journal of Education. 


SIMPLE TUNES FOR MUSIC TIME. Marches and 
Rhythms, Games and Band Pieces, for use in infant and 
Nursery Schools, by Dorothy Holttum, L.R.A.M., R.A.M. 
Music quarto, sewed. 2s. net (Postage 3d.). This book has 


been written in response to repeated requests from students 
and teachers to supply simple tunes which may be effectively 
used for the musical training of young children through 
movement. Some games and percussion band tunes are 
also added, giving similar musical experiences through 
varied presentation. 


FOUNDATIONS OF FRENCH ON THE DIRECT 
METHOD. By S. Hemsley, B.A., B.-és-L. Demy 8vo, 
limp cloth. Teacher’s Book, 2s. net (Postage Id.). Pupil's 
Book, 2s. (Postage 2d.). 


Especially suitable for beginners in Senior, Central, and 
Secondary Schools, as the lessons are designed for the 
purpose of establishing, in the early stages, such skill in 
the use of spoken and written French as will ehable the 
pupil, either in school or by private study, to build up a 
sound knowledge and command of the language. 

‘* Those teachers who prefer to start with the phonetic 
method will find these two books exactly what they 
require.’’—The Journal of Education. 


BOOKS BY DR. M. L. BAKER, M.A., Ph.D. 


BASIC GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS. With 
Questions, Selected Idioms, and*Complete Vocabulary. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, coloured frontispiece and numerous other 
illustrations, 28. 6d. (Postage 4d.). ‘ʻA very varied and 
interesting reader for beginners.’’—The Journal of Education. 


3. STUDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


MODERN GERMAN TEXTS FOR RAPID 
READING. Wich Questions, Selected Idioms, and Vocabu- 
lary. Adapted and edited in collaboration with Fritz 
Weolcken, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, sewed, Is. (Postage Id.). 
The chief aim of this series of Modern German Texts for 
rapid reading is to provide boys and girls with really easy 
and up-to-date stories. 


British Isles, The British 
Dominions, and the 5 Continents 
oe 9 
4 Courses in PRACTICAL 
°” PSYCHOLOGY; PHYSICAL 
TRAINING; BIOLOGY; 


HYGIENE; EDUCATION ; 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE; 


The texts have been carefully adapted to meet the needs 
of pupils who possess only a small basic vocabulary of the 
most frequently used German words, as given in the Basic 
German Reader for Beginners. 


Do I. DAS GEHEIMNIS DES JANNSHOFS. von Franz 
auer. 

Specially selected on account of the brilliant use of the 
idiom of everyday speech. 

No. 2. KLICK AUS DEM SPIELZEUGLADEN. von 
Friedrich Schnack. 

A charming story of high literary value. 

No. 3. NEUE JUGEND. Eight short stories. Chosen 
specially for their naturalness and instant appeal to boys 
and girls. 


BASIC GERMAN FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. With 
Vocabulary and English Translations of the German Passages. 
Second edition, with additional Examination Papers. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 66. net (Postage 6d.). 


(under able directresses); 


LITERATURE, JOURNAL- 
ISM, BOOKKEEPING, 
ACCOUNTANCY, &c. 


e 
5 l. Students’ individual difficulties solved. 
i Se 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD 


CAMBRIDGE 
And of all Booksellers 


2. Procedure varied to suit each student’s needs. 


3. Papers can be sent at any time, to any address and 
in any amount. 
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“ Sinister ”). We did not like ruddy health, which was 
too suggestive of “ E. L’s”’ florid. 

Of the warious devices for translating the sentence 
beginning Je sais qu'on ne m'attendait pas, the most 
effective (apart from the one exemplified by “ Chateau 
d'If ’’) was the use of we—I know we were not expecting 
me, &c. We do not think that anybody ought to have 
been satisfied with the use of one for on; it loses the 
whole playful effect. 

Practically everybody rendered Elle agita la téte by 
she nodded, but it means rather she jerked her head about 
or perhaps she nodded jerkily. 

We were glad to find that a good many competitors 
sensibly translated rêveurs and réveusement by thoughtful, 
pensive, meditative, and so on. On seeing a man rubbing 
his hands dreamily, one would scarcely exclaim “ He 
must have noticed something.” We also thought it 
more natural to say your being here instead of your 
presence for votre présence. 

Among individual excellencies we select for honourable 
mention the trick of a short-sighted person (“ Brive,” 
“ Merrylegs,” “ G. E. M.,” “ Memus ’’), tripping across 
the room (“ G. E. M.’’), led her to surmise (‘‘ Leander ’’), 
and gave her an inkling (“ Jerrard ”), for lut donnait a 
pressentir, and made a point of halting (“ J. E. M.”), 
while we thought that “ V. N’s”’ translation of elle ne 
trouvatt plus ses mots by she faltered was quite an inspired 
touch. 

Considerations of space prevent us from dealing with 
correspondence this time, but we wish all our competitors 
a prosperous 1937. 


YUE, UES EEE EXE 


Profit Without Risk! 
b/,-4/-9/ 


TAX FREE 


—and your capital absolutely secure 


GENEROUS ADVANCES ON 
APPROVED PROPERTY 


CITY or LONDON 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Incorporated under the Building Societies Act, 1874 


DRAYTON HOUSE, GORDON STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. I 


Secretary for Praspectus. 


Write 


to 
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A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best transla- 
tion into English of the following passage from El 
Conquistador Espanol del Siglo XVI, by Rufino Blanco 
Fombona. 


No existe raza menos gregaria que la espafiola. Pocas 
tienen tanta personalidad. Es individualista en sumo 
grado. Lo fué siempre. El mismo hecho de acogerse a 
vivir en Comunidades, en conventos, no es para comunizar 
la vida, sino para individualizarla. A lo sumo se llega, 
por espíritu de sacrificio, para ser grato a Dios, a confundir 
la vida propia con la del monasterio en cuyo seno se 
habita. 

Pero suelen surgir en los conventos de España individ- 
ualistas, a prueba de reglas. San Pedro de Alcántara 
estuvo treinta y seis meses en un monasterio sin hablar 
con nadie, sin mirar siquiera la cara a sus compañeros de 
reclusión. Luego vivió treinta años en el yermo, de rodillas. 
Los trapistas, fenómenos de antisociabilidad, abundan en 
España. 


El bravio individualismo español lo induce a desarmar ' 


la acción asociada. En nuestros días, desde el juicio por 
jurados hasta el parlamentarismo han hecho bancarrota en 
España. En cambio han florecido espontáneamente, 
siempre que la ocasión fué propicia : en política, el cacique ; 
en religión, el cenobita, y como una morbosidad social, el 
bandolero. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 


(Continued on page 22) 


NEW OXFORD MUSIC 


FOR SPRING TERM 


HAPPIER SIGHT-SINGING 


By ELINOR C. ALCOCK. 
Each 8d. 

Sight-Singing as a game is the keynote of these 
three books. Miss Alcock has introduced novel 
ideas, which transform what was once con- 
sidered to be a dull subject, into a very 
interested course for juniors. 


THE FOLK SONG SIGHT-SINGING 


SERIES 
Compiled and edited by EDGAR CROWE, 
ANNIE LAWTON, and W. GILLIES 
WHITTAKER. 
Books I-X in Staff; Books XI and XII in 
Solfa. 

Paper Cover, 4d. ; Linen, 6d. 

Large type of Books I and II, 6d. each. 


OSD Vina 


YP 


Books I-III. 
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University 
Correspondence 
College 


Founded 1887 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. 
Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


Courses of Study for 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS 


U.C.C. provides instruction by a resident staff of 
whole-time tutors—graduates with high honours. Fees 
are extremely low, and may be paid by instalments. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the College 
include the free loan of textbooks to students for 
London Matriculation and the Special University 
Entrance Examination. Each subject is in charge of a 
specialist, and the lessons are carefully adapted to the 
individual requirements of the student. 


SUCCESSES 


gained by U.C.C. Students at some London University 
Examinations during the twelve years 1925-1936: 


Matriculation Intermediate B.A. and B.8c. 
(Ordinary) Arts and Science 


5,027 | 2,757" | 2,737 


* Excluding candidates at November 1936 Examinations. 


U.C.C. Successes at London University are audited by a 
well-known firm of Chartered Accountants. 


POST-GRADUATE STUDY 


Courses of Preparation are also provided by U.C.C. for 
students who wish to graduate in a second faculty, ¢.g. B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Com., B.D., or to read for M.A. 


During the eight years 1929-1936, of the total number of 
155 successful candidates at London University M.A. Ex- 
ternal Examinations, 92 were U.C.C. Students, t.e. 59 per 
cent of the total successes. 


Post-Graduate Prospectus may be had post free from the 
Registrar. 


¥% Free Guides 


to Matriculation, Inter. 


ADVICE as to 
Arts or {Courses of Study 


Science, B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), f ree by the 
B.Com. or LL.B., may be had post } ! 
free from the Registrar, 


i4 Burlington House, 
Cambridge. 


under any 
obligation. 
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INORGANIC PREPARATIONS. œ, a. King, M.Sc. 


A.R.C.S., D.I.C. of Chemistry Dept. of Imperial College of Science. 
Details for 190 preparations; about an equal number briefly sketched. 
Just ready. 5s. 6d. net. 


CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS : their Theory and 


Practice. By A. King, M.Sc., and Dr. J. S. Anderson. For first year 
students in Universities and higher classes in Schools. 4s. 6d. net. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH CHEMICAL TERMIN- 


OLOGY. By A. King, M.Sc., and Dr. H. Fromherz. An Introduction 
to Chemistry in parallel texts of English and German. 12s. 6d. net. 


RUTLEY’S MINERALOGY. 93.4 Edition (1936). By 


Prof. H. H. Read. Revised and enlarged by over 100 pages. Se. net. 


SCHOOL COMMENTARIES. ay c. Knapp, D.D. 


ST. MARK (R.V. Text). 2s. 6d. ST. LUKE (R.V.). 38. éd. THE 
ACTS (R.V.). 46. net. . MATTHEW (A.V. Text with R.V. variations 
In footnotes). 3s. net. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, LONDON, E.C. 4 


LAMLEY & CO. 


Established 1875 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOKSHOP 


1, 3, and 5 Exhibition Road, London, S.W. 7 


Near South Kensington Station KENsington 1276 


EVERYTHING FOR 
STUDENTS AND 
BOOK-LOVERS 


We stock all the Textbooks, School Stationery, Artists’ Materials, and 
Mathematical Instruments required for the use of Students at the 
various Colleges. Schools supplied with all necessaries. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL 
DENTAL SCHOOL 


Provides the full curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree of the University of London and for 
Diplomas in Dental Surgery. Dental Students 
attend separate classes in ‘‘ General Subjects ” 
(Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Pathology, Medicine and Surgery) in the 
Medical School and so are able to complete the 
whole of their professional training within the 
Hospital. Special programmes of work are 
arranged for students who desire to obtain a 
medical as well as dental qualification. 


The number of patients is unlimited, and there 
is ample scope for clinical work. 


Special facilities are available for students who 
have not yet completed their examinations in 
Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. 


There are vacancies for January, 1937, for rst 
B.D.S. and Pre-medical Students, and also for 
students who are eligible to commence the first 
year of dental study proper. 


Prospectus and full information may be obtained on 
application to THe Dean, Gays Hospital Medical 
School, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 
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during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanted by the coupon printed on page 2, must reach 
the office by the first post on February 1, 1937, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Essays for the next Competition are due March 6, 
1937: 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

. The Candidate’s age last birthday. This ts essential , 
. The title of the Essay ; 
. The name and address of Candidate’s school ; 
. A declaration signed by the head of the school 
(a) Confirming the Candidate’s age ; 
(6) That the essay is the bona fide work of the 
Candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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Sunday Afternoon Play Season.—A further course of 
Sunday afternoon plays will be given at the Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead (exactly opposite Hampstead Tube 
Station), at 2.30 p.m., on January 3, 10, 24, 31, February 
7, 14, 21, when a repertory of classic and also of the latest 
modern plays, especially suitable for community playing, 
will be produced, including a Special Coronation Play, 
“The Wedding Ring of England,” being a Cavalcade of 
the Kings of England together with the Great Events and 
Personalities of their Reigns. Invitation tickets of admission 
are available on application to the Little Theatre, Citizen 
House, Bath, on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope 
(without which the tickets cannot be sent). Readers are 
requested to forward the list of tickets required as soon 
as possible, since the demand for admission is very great. 
A silver collection will be taken to defray expenses, to 
which each member of the audience is requested to con- 
tribute as generously as possible. 


+ + $ 


What was the first appearance of the French language in 
print ? Few would guess that it was in a work of John 
Gerson, the Chancellor of Paris, who is one of those credited 
with the authorship of The Imitation of Christ. In 1470 he 
had printed at Cologne, by Ulrich Zel, who was said to be 
an apprentice of Gutenberg, a book with the title, De 
Simplificatione Cordis. On the last page of the text, which 
is in Latin, is printed, ‘‘ Les hoinesant sont la guere et 
diru la victoire.” The modern rendering of the German 
printer’s French is ‘‘ Les hommes font la guerre et Dieu la 
victoire.” Quaritch, in his work Monuments of Typography 
(1897), says: *“ The vulgar proverb on the last page is 
probably the first appearance of the French language in 
print.” Now when was English first printed ? 


SELECTION of CLASS BOOKS |= 


THE 1936 SERIES OF ARTICLES 


January, 1936. Introductory Article, by Mr. T. 
Raymont, M.A. 


PER 1936. Classics, by Rev. H. H. Symonds, 


March, 1936. History, by Mr. W. J. Baldwin, M.A. 
ae Mathematics, by Mr. F. J. Hemmings, 
Sc. 


May, 1936. English, by Mr. J. C. Dent, M.A. 
An Soi Geography, by Mr. Ellis W. Heaton, 
Sc. 


July, 1936. Art, by Mr. R. Radcliffe Carter, R.B.S.A. 
aue 1936. Science, by Dr. Terry Thomas, M.A., 
.B. 


September, 1936. Religious Knowledge, by the 
Rev. H. K. Luce, M.A., B.D. 


October, 1936. Modern Languages, by Mr. H. 
Nicholson, M.A. 


November, 1936. Domestic Subjects, by Miss C. 
Laycock. 


December, 1936. Class-Book Selection from a 
Publishers’ Point of View. 


London: 


MR. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


READY IN JANUARY 


STUDENTS’ 
AIDS TO THE CLASSICS 


General Editor: G. C. LIGHTFOOT, M.A., 


Senior Classical Master, Polytechnic Secondary School, London 


Crown 8vo. Price 6d. each 


The first six titles, with others to follow : 


CAESAR : GALLIC WAR. Book I. 

CAESAR : INVASION OF BRITAIN (De Bello Gallico, 
IV, 20-V, 24). 

CAESAR: CIVIL WAR. Book I. 

VIRGIL : AENEID. Book Il. 

VIRGIL : AENEID. Book XII. 

LIVY : HISTORY OF ROME. Book XXI. 


This Series will be found invaluable to students preparing for 
University Examinations. Each Book contains Index of chief 
roper names, Summary of Contents, Brief Life of the Author, 
Notes and Exercises on Grammar, a Comprehensive Series of 
Revision Test Papers, together with such additional matter as 
may be necessary to the study of each individual book. 


16-24 pages. 


London: JAMES BRODIE, LTD., Denmark Place, W.C. 2 


—— eer 
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UJP NEW BOOKS 


THE MAP APPROACH TO BRITISH 
HISTORY, 1603-1914 
By W. E. Brown, M.A., and A. W. Coys, M.Sc., 
F.G.S. 1s. 6d. 
On similar lines to the authors’ Map Approach to Modern 
History, 1789-1914, this collection of maps illustrates 
important events in the political, social, and imperial 
history of Britain. 


EXERCISES IN MODERN GEOGRAPHY 
By A. W. Coys, M.Sc., and D. M. Hunt, B.Sc. 


Book I. THe WorLD | 1s. 

Book II. Tue BrrrisH Isxes 1s. 

Book ITI. Map Reang (with sections of 
Ordnance Survey Maps) 

Book IV. Europz [In preparation. 


A series of books of exercises containing well-produced 
photographs, accurate sketch maps, and geographical data 
which will help pupils to answer the questions. 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1798- 
1935 

By A. J. Wyatt, M.A., and Henry Cray, M.A. 

Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 5s. 

The story of English Literature from the publication of 

the Lyrical Ballads to the present day. This new edition 
includes chapters dealing with the most significant 
developments of the post-war period, and the work of 
prominent contemporary writers. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH MANUAL FOR 
SCHOOLS | 
By F. P. Dosson, M.A., L. és L., and H. Durate, 
L. ès L. 3s. 
Intended for use in middle and lower forms, this book 
provides a valuable preparatory course to Mr. Dobson’s 
French Manual for Schools. Extracts from the works of 
French authors form the subject matter of each lesson. 


WIE SCHREIBT MAN DEUTSCH? 
By C. McAtpine Prouproor, M.A. 2s. 
An important new textbook giving a practical and 
interesting method of training in German free com- 
position up to the standard required in the School Cer- 
tificate examinations. 


ARITHMETIC 
By C. H. Hu, M.A., and P. G. WeLrorD, B.A. 
In three books. Each book 1s. 6d. With answers 1s. 9d. 


An entirely new course for lower and middle forms. 
Special features are the up-to-date presentation of the 
subject matter, and the use of large modern type. 


Descriptive leaflets post free on request. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS LD. 


25 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page -- £810 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [} page} 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be croseed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 


front page. 
Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Lupcate Broapway, E.C. 4 


Education in 1936 


“THE outstanding educational event of the year 1936, 

the event which will in the long run affect most 
of the homes of Great Britain, is, of course, the passing 
into law of the Government’s Education Bill. The 
reception accorded to that Bill by local authorities, 
administrators, and teachers, and its uneasy course in 
the House of Commons, have been duly described in 
our columns from time to time, and it only remains for 
us to summarize the general position. The school age 
is to be raised to 15 from September 1, 1939, and 
exemption is to be granted if the local authority is 
satisfied that beneficial employment awaits a child. 
The supporters of this measure predict that the Educa- 
tion Act, 1936, will take an honoured place in our 
educational history as a pioneer effort toward a final 
settlement. Its critics, among whom appear persons of 
great educational experience, are doubtful whether it 
can be made to work at all, and are insistent that, 
until the age is raised to 15, and until reforms in staffing 
and equipment have been effected, the re-organization 
which is proceeding all over the country is failing to 
carry out, either in the letter or in the spirit, those 
recommendations of the Consultative Committee which 
are supposed to have been adopted. Meanwhile there 
the law stands, and only time can reveal whether it is 
wise or otherwise. 

Changes which depended upon legislation have thus 
had a very mixed reception. Not so with those of the 
Government’s proposals which require only administra- 
tive action. These proposals relate to a variety of 
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subjects, including elementary school buildings, trans- 
port of children to school, nursery schools, the school 
medical service, physical education, special places in 
secondary schools, state scholarships, and technical 
education. The increase of grant toward elementary 
school buildings until a date yet to be determined will 
naturally act as a stimulus in a very necessary direction, 
and the increased aid toward transport of children is 
only fair play to authorities which control country 
districts. The large sums which are to be made available 
for technical training and the new provision for special 
places in secondary schools, for the school medical 
service, and for physical training, have given general 
satisfaction to the friends of education. And, at last, 
there seems good hope that the problem of the nursery 
school, one of the weakest items mentioned in the 
Report of the Board of Education for 1935, may be 
attacked seriously. 

Mention of nursery schools is a direct reminder of the 
Ten-Year Plan for Children which was put forward just 
before we had entered upon the year 1936, and which 
has won a considerable amount of influential support. 
This plan, instead of developing nursery schools as an 
addition to the present infant schools, the former for 
children from 2 to 5 years of age, and the latter for 
children from 5 to 7, would make single provision, by 
way of open-air nursery schools for all children between 
2 and 7. The plan assumes that the school age will be 
raised to 15, and, adopting the continuation-school 
scheme embodied in the Act of 1918, would provide for 
educational supervision until the age of 18. The plan 
derives its name from its proposal that increased grants 
for these developments should be given to local authori- 
ties only if they submit plans for bringing their defective 
buildings up to the required standard within ten years. 
The plan thus envisages general reform in the matter 
of school buildings rather than the erection of a limited 
number of new senior schools. 

To one incidental result of the re-organization of our 
elementary-school system which is proceeding, public 
attention was drawn by means of a rather long series 
of letters printed by The Times newspaper. The letters 
referred to the obvious and, as some would say, the 
calamitous change which is being wrought in the 
village life of England, by the closing of a large number 
of village schools—schools which, having lost the 
children over Ir years of age, have become too small 
to be carried on economically. Only those who have 
lived in villages know how salutary may be the influence 
of the schoolmaster upon the whole life of the village, upon 
young parents scarcely less than upon their children ; 
and this influence is now in process of being in many 
cases withdrawn. Moreover, local authorities set up 
child-welfare centres in which advice is given about 
young children’s diet, which advice the same authority 
makes it impossible for the parent to follow, owing to 
the arrangements made for the child’s attendance at 
school. The course of the newspaper correspondence 
shows that the valid arguments are not all on one side, 
but it seems clear that the closing of a village school 
should be regarded, not as an automatic administrative 
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proceeding, but as a matter for careful consideration in 
every individual case. 

One of the normal events of 1936 was the appearance 
of the Report of the Board of Education for the 
preceding year 1935. As this Report has already been 
the subject of comment in our columns, only a brief 
reference to it is now necessary. Its outstanding feature 
was a series of comparisons between the England of 1910 © 
and that of 1935, in regard to education. The number 
of secondary school pupils rose during that period from 
4'4 to Ir per thousand of the population, and the 
number of pupils from grant-earning secondary schools 
proceeding to universities, rose from a thousand to four 
thousand. The number of school clinics rose from thirty 
to nearly two thousand, of school dentists from 27 to 
831, and of school nurses from 436 to 3,433. These are 
encouraging figures, and it is to be hoped that the next 
report will show definite advance in the provision of the 
neglected nursery schools. 

We reserve for final comment the never-ending 
subject of examinations, a subject which has rarely 
been so much to the front as in 1936, and, we think 
we may add, never so scientifically attacked. At the 
close of the preceding year the International Institute 
Examinations Inquiry published a summary account 
of its investigations under the title, An Examination 
of Examinations and since then a fuller account has 
been given in a volume entitled The Marks of 
Examiners. The results of the inquiry have provoked 
a large amount of discussion, in which, as our readers 
are aware, this Journal has taken its full share. We 
have expressed, and we now repeat, our desire that the 
Committee of Inquiry, having laid bare, very bare 
indeed, some of the principal weaknesses of examinations 
as now conducted, should proceed, with equal clarity 
and boldness, to suggest, not indeed a complete remedy, 
for that would be asking too much, but at any rate the 
next step toward reform. Broadly speaking, it is safe 
to say that no one whose opinion is worth serious con- 
sideration is satisfied with things as they are, and 
that many persons whose opinion is entitled to profound 
respect are extremely dissatisfied. Yet there is no 
purely educational problem which affects in a greater 
degree the daily and hourly work of teachers and taught 
in every school in the land. Let us hope that when 
a survey of the year 1937 comes to be written, it will 
be possible to place on record some progress toward 
the solution of that problem. 


Printers’ errors are frequently amusing. A proof-sheet 
of one of Landor’s poems, printed in The Keepsake, has a 
concluding stanza which reads : 

“Yes, you shall say, when once the dream 
(So hard to break) is o'er, 
‘My love was very dear to him, 
My farm and peace were more.’ ” 


This error seems to have angered the poet, for upon the 
margin of the sheet he has written: “ Of all the ridiculous 
blunders ever committed by a compositor, farm instead of 
fame is the most ridiculous. Pity it was not printed— 
My farm and peas! ” 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


‘THE closing month of the year which has just passed 

will endure in the memory of every member of the 
British Empire of the present generation. With the 
abdication of King Edward VIII, on 
December 10, a great career of public 
service, which had been an inspiration 
and an assurance for the future, was brought to an 
untimely close. The valedictory address broadcast by 
his former Majesty as H.R.H. Prince Edward on the 
evening of the same day, in its intimate and direct 
personal note, its consideration for the interests of the 
people, and its loyalty to the new King, his brother, 
- was a fitting end to a period of strain that was almost 
intolerable, in which a personal regard and affection, 
such as was approached but not surpassed only by that 
in which his father, the late King George V was held, 
was forced to give way to a deeper loyalty. If, however, 
the attitude of the Governments of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations on the issue presented to them was 
endorsed to the full by their peoples, it was the final, 
but not the least, of King Edward’s services to public 
duty that the dignity and self-effacement with which he 
awaited and received the Empire’s verdict left a legacy 
of sorrow and regret for lost opportunity indeed, but 
not a shred of rancour or bitterness. 


The Empire’s 
Loss : 


“THE accession of His Majesty King George VI not 

only marks the close of a great constitutional 
crisis ; it opens also a new era in the history of the 
British Crown. From the day when 
Queen Victoria put aside the private 
grief of her widowhood to dedicate 
herself to the public duty of Queen and Empress, the 
ruler’s formal right to allegiance has been quickened in 
an ever increasing degree by the strong personal loyalty 
and affection inspired by that great Queen and her 
successors. This tribute they won—and it is notably 
true of his late Majesty, King George V—by the intimacy 
and understanding with which they entered into, and 
at times of national crisis shared, the varying fortunes 
of their people. Now, in virtue of the provisions of the 
Statute of Westminster a greater trust, and by so much 
a greater burden, is laid upon the holder of the Crown. 
He is the guardian and representative, the interpreter 
of the thoughts and feelings, not of one only, but of a 
number of free and independent peoples within the unity 
of the British Commonwealth, to each of whom he stands 
personally and intimately in relation. Recent events 
have shown, how closely knit that unity may be; and 
upon the King-Emperor is now laid the heavy respon- 
sibility that it should be maintained in its integrity. 
His Majesty has not delayed in showing that he realizes 
the cost this charge will entail in devotion to duty, in 
constant vigilance, and in quickness of understanding ; 
but in their exercise he rests assured of the loyal support 
of each and every one of his subjects. 


Kingship and 
Empire. 


"THE Report issued by the Association of British 

Chambers of Commerce, which is concerned with 
recommending what measures should, in the opinion of 
industrialists, be taken to utilize effec- 
tively the last year of school attendance, 
is a document that merits attention. 
The Committee which drew up the Report deemed it 
advisable to inquire first into the defects of the 
present educational system from the point of view of 
industry, secondly, to state the minimum educational 
attainments desirable in those who enter the different 
categories of employment, and finally to put forward 
suggestions as to the way in which the best use could 
be made of the last year of full time education in the 
new senior schools. Under the first heading it criticizes 
a general deficiency in fundamental subjects—the three 
R’s—and dwells on the importance of accuracy, good 
writing, spelling, and power of expression. Measures 
taken to familiarize pupils with the nature of the 
occupations that industry opens out are inadequate, 
and a more serious matter is the gap that exists between 
the conditions of school life and working conditions. 
Secondly, it mentions four main occupational cate- 
gories—commercial and clerical staffs, recruits to the 
technical side, trade apprentices or their equivalent, and 
factory hands, machine minders, &c., and indicates 
what kind of knowledge should be possessed by pupils 
entering these occupations. 


The Extra 
Year: 


HE Committee endorses the conclusions of the 
Hadow Report on the subject of bias in the 
curriculum and adds a number of observations and 
suggestions. It is of opinion that 
there is a lack of people in commerce 
and industry with a good knowledge 
of modern languages. Pupils who show an aptitude for 
languages should be given an intensive course. Those 
who intend to become shorthand-typists could with 
great advantage learn the elements of touch-typewriting 
on blank-keyboard machines. All pupils should be 
taught the simple facts relating to industry, commerce, 
and trade. Practical subjects should be related to local 
industry, although not necessarily specialized training 
for the local crafts. The setting up of a number of 
senior schools in an area, each with a separate practical 
bias, is not favoured. It would be preferable to see the 
senior schools sufficiently large to offer in the last year 
a number of practical subjects, from amongst which the 
pupils could choose according to their aptitudes and 
the occupations they intend to take up. Homework 
should not be introduced, but in the last year the school 
hours should be lengthened in three or four stages until 
in the last half-term they are nearer those adopted in 
commerce and industry. Regular physical training is 
of great importance. Interesting as these suggestions 
are, they will not pass unchallenged. They go, for 
example, against the widely held opinion that vocational 


Some 
Suggestions. 
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training should belong to later years. They will be 
closely examined and, no doubt, answered. 


| N R. R. A. SPENCER, the new Secretary of the 

Royal Society of Teachers, reveals himself as a 
doughty champion of an improved status for the teacher. 
Writing under the above title in the 
Schoolmaster, he stresses the need for 
vigilance in education, pointing out 
that since 1902 at least we have had to fight our way 
inch by inch against the Hosts of Midian, a motley 
army imbued with that enthusiasm, sometimes bordering 
on ferocity, which suspicion, prejudice, and lack of 
information often engender. The Old Guard is still 
ready to maintain its position that education is not 
primarily a matter for the State at all, but a parental 
responsibility. The Old School Tie Brigade contends 
that it is better to have a well-educated few from whom 
our national leaders may be selected, with an under- 
educated many who will be willing to follow unquestion- 
ing wherever they are led. As these are firmly established 
on Treasury Benches and other seats of the mighty, 
they are a force to be reckoned with. Then there are 
the business men who deplore the meagre returns from 
educational expenditure, and who would test the 
efficiency of a school by its capacity to produce children 
for their own specific requirements ; and the professional 
men who disparage the teachers rather than the schools. 
The conclusion is that if teachers are wise they will 
proclaim their status, and when the attack comes, 
confront their opponents as a united, self-respecting, and 
respected professional body, recognized as such by the 
man in the street. Mr. Spencer is to be congratulated 
on putting the case so wisely and so convincingly. 


The Hosts of 
Midian. 


THOUGHT-PROVOKING article in the A.M.A. 

for December directs attention to certain un- 
desirable features of some of our newspapers. After 
pointing out that newspapers continue, 
in their ignorance of recent progress 
and contemporary conditions, to hurl 
at the schools bitter attacks on abuses or deficiences 
long since vanished, the writer says that the very 
newspapers that are always so ready to find fault with 
methods of training the young, lay themselves open to 
a most serious charge. By their policy of giving to the 
public what it is supposed to want, which means stooping 
to extremely low cultural levels, they are actively 
undoing much of the good work of the schools. The 
extent of popular curiosity and interest in divorce and 
murder trials is bad enough in itself; the prominence 
accorded to them in the Press is already sufficiently 
lamentable ; . but still worse are the exploration of 
popular ignorance, the pandering to low taste, and the 
glorification of a degraded standard, which are illustrated 
in the quotation which is given. A teacher who is 
striving to bring the minds of his pupils into contact 
with the best in literature, and to inculcate simplicity 
and clarity of style, finds that this kind of thing tends 
to undo his work. Moreover, disappointments are also 
in store for those who turn to weekly journals recognized 


The Influence of 
“ The Papers.” 
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as being of higher standing. We believe that some 
schoolmasters make a habit of pointing out and analysing 
to their pupils some of the defects which this article 
exposes—not a bad idea ! 


F the recommendations of the Committee on 
Advanced Art Education in London, appointed by 
Lord Halifax last year, are carried out, the Royal 
College of Art at South Kensington 
iiir oF will be reconstituted. Direct manage- 
rt: ; 
ment of a national college by Govern- 
ment departments, apart from the Admiralty and War 
Office, is not in accord with the spirit of the times. The 
Royal College of Art was founded in 1837 as a School 
of Design, a name implying the intention to assist 
industry. But the original intention has been deflected. 
For many years a large majority of the students have 
become art teachers. The students, all trained, have 
nowhere else to go except to the art schools—there is 
little or no demand for creative designers. The report 
recommends that the Royal College should adopt a 
cautious policy of training artist designers. A new 
building is recommended and the general administration 
is to be entrusted to the board of governors appointed 
by the President of the Board of Education, on which 
industry will be strongly represented. The diploma of 
the College—A.R.C.A.—is to be retained. 


ATTENTION should be directed to what may appear 

to be an omission in the report. The Royal College 
of Art, like the Royal College of Science in relation 
to scientific and technical schools, is 
the apex of the system of the local 
schools of art throughout the country, 
an asset of inestimable value both to the College and to 
the schools. This omission may be due to the terms of 
reference of the Committee which was concerned with 
“ Advanced Art Education in London.” The co- 
ordmation of the work of London art schools is important; 
but the responsibility of the Board of Education extends 
to art education throughout England and Wales. 
Another asset of inestimable value to the College is its 
physical connexion with the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
one of the greatest repositories of art treasures in the 
world. We hope that this connexion will be preserved. 


And its National 
Character. 


ORD ROSEBERY once admitted that he was 
accustomed to count on his fingers—nature’s 


abacus. Mr. Bertrand Russell (Earl Russell), at the 
Conference of the Union of Educational 
Arithmetic. Institutions, denounced the dominating 


position of arithmetic in our education. 
He admitted the merit—a schoolmaster’s merit—that 
the answer was always right or wrong ; but in the prac- 
tical world questions could not always be answered by 
a yea or nay. Judgment, he considered, the art of 
reaching a conclusion from inadequate data, was the 
great desideratum. Arithmetical skill in getting the 
right answer is often exercised without any under- 
standing of the rules. In Earl Russell’s view, arithmetic 
should be begun later and taught much more slowly 
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without making a fetish of “ mechanical and unintelligent 
correctness.” He passed to a more general denunciation 
of education, a very grave matter, referring especially 
to the capacity people showed for being misled by any 
emphatic assertion. 


J ORP HORDER, in his presidential address to the 

Royal Medical Society at Edinburgh, declared that 
of life the real problem is not its length but its happiness. 
In more convincing language than we 
are able to command in these columns, 
he stressed the connection between 
physical and mental health. In these critical times, if 
we fail to keep our heads as a nation, we may help to 
precipitate pandemonium. We must aim at public 
happiness through public health. He proceeded to 
point out some of the desiderata, including, we note 
with satisfaction, leisure for play and also for thinking, 
even “high thinking.” That important product of 
leisure is only possible to the well-trained mind, and in 
this matter the teacher’s responsibility takes rank with 
the doctor’s, the economist’s, the politician’s. 


A Happy 
Britain. 


[T appears that Dr. Rust, the German Minister of 

Education, has abolished the Ober-prima, or sixth 
form, in the secondary schools. The Spectator in com- 
menting on this, says that in future 
boys will leave after the Unter-prima, 
or fifth form, in order that the Army 
may have a sufficient supply of recruits. The period of 
army-service has been raised from one to two years and 
the Army comes before education. The decree still 
leaves Germany one of the most highly-developed 
educational systems, in which boys will leave the 
secondary school at 18 instead of 19; but the system 
is an inheritance from former Governments, and National 
Socialism has decreased the quality as well as the 
quantity of teaching. The details of Germany’s retreat 
from progress accumulate daily. We should say that 
there is little if any danger that similar action will be 
taken in this country, but in expressing general agree- 
ment with the attitude of the Spectator we should like 
once more to emphasize the blighting effect of a 
totalitarian system on all that educationists hold dear. 
We hope it will never come to pass in this country that 
the demands of militarists will be placed above what 


we regard as higher necessities. 

A MASS meeting, presided over by Lord Provost 
Gumley was held in Edinburgh recently, for the 

purpose of arousing public interest in the national 

movement to improve the physique of 


No More 
Sixth Forms. 


piers the youth of Scotland. The meeting 
Federation. WaS held under the auspices of the 


Scottish Athletic Federation, a body 
which has for its aim, through the encouragement of 
Former Pupils’ Athletic Clubs, the raising of the national 
physique to Ar level in the shortest possible time. The 
principal speakers were Prof. Lelean, of the Department 
of Public Health at Edinburgh University, Mr. J. S. 
Reid, K.C., M.P., the Solicitor-General for Scotland, 
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Prof. Daniel Lamont, Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland, and Sir John Orr, the well-known authority 
on nutrition. Every aspect of the subject was duly 
stressed. The Solicitor-General assured the meeting of 
the Government’s determination to improve the physique 
of the Nation. Prof. Lamont emphasized the moral side 
of physical training, the need for finding some big 
moral motive that would make people fit for the whole 
battle of life. Sir John Orr pointed out that the 
Federation did not aim at training athletes for Olympic 
Games or sports contests. It attached more importance 
to finding opportunities for former pupils of schools in 
the worst slums. The diet of half the people of Scotland, 
he said, fell below a decent level, and for that a remedy 
must be found if real progress was to be made. 


N the motion of the Rev. Dr. Coll A. Macdonald, 
the Education Committee of Perth and Kinross 
has had under discussion the question of the promotion of 
teachers. Dr. Macdonald called for 
the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to inquire and report whether 
some better method could be devised 
for the appointment and promotion of teachers. The 
motion was opposed, and after a spirited debate was 
defeated by eleven votes to nine. This question comes 
to the fore every now and then, usually after some 
appointment in which favouritism and wire-pulling 
have been more in evidence than usual. Even had 
Dr. Macdonald been successful in having a committee 
appointed, a remedy for the deplorable state of affairs 
would have been hard to find. Perth is not worse than 
other authorities in this matter, but clearly it is not 
blameless. Self-respecting teachers who refuse to 
canvass for support are apt to be passed over, and 
even where canvassing is forbidden, wire-pulling and 
unhealthy pressure of every kind are brought into play 
in spite of regulations, often enough with unhappy 
results. A resolute and fair-minded director is the best 
protector of the teacher’s interests. He directs the 
machine and is entitled to more power than he usually 
gets. Some sort of restricted veto might be granted to 
him and he should have the appointment of all young 
teachers left entirely in his hands. 


Promotion of 
Teachers in 
Scotland. 


ORD SALVESEN, in moving the adoption of the 
Annual Report of the Scottish Youth Hostels 
Association, referred to an unexpected increase in the 
use of these institutions. The over- 


snail nights for the year had reached, he 
ene said, the remarkable total of 113,500 


thus passing the 100,000 mark for the 
first time. Six new hostels had been opened during the 
year, two of them, Ardgartan and Dalquharran Castle, 
being among the largest in the country. In all, 500 
beds had been added, a record for any year of the 
Association. For the first time, two Youth Hostels had 
exceeded 6,000 over-nights—Glen Nevis with 6,777 and 
Edinburgh with 6,130. Arrochar and Ardgartan have 
been specially popular throughout the season, and the 
Hostels of the North-West Group have surpassed all 
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past records. Perhaps the most striking advance has 
been in the Hostels in the South-West District where 
the bookings have jumped from 601 to 5,095. The early 
part of the summer suffered from bad weather, but in 
spite of that a marked increase in numbers was realized. 
All this activity is a healthy sign and helps to guarantee 
an improved physique among the youth of the country. 


POR years the extreme educational ‘‘ Left ’’ in Wales 
which has been pressing for compulsory Welsh 

for all pupils in all schools in Wales has been urging 
that Welsh should be made a com- 


Sata pulsory subject at the Matriculation 
for Degrees Examination of the University of 


Wales, and that candidates for degrees 
should be enabled to answer questions set at degree 
examinations in Welsh if so desired. This view was 
placed before the Departmental Committee on Welsh, 
some years ago, but was not accepted by that Committee. 
Compulsory Welsh at Matriculation would restrict 
admission to the Welsh University to candidates with 
a very good knowledge of Welsh and would, therefore, 
cut off completely the advantages which accrue to 
students from mixing with other students of widely 
different experience. Moreover, many English-speaking 
students from Wales would be at a distinct disadvantage 
for many years—as would Welsh-speaking candidates, 
even though they were bilingual—seeking posts in 
England and abroad, unless the student concerned were 
as proficient in English as in Welsh. Pressing the matter 
to its logical conclusion, would it not be right to allow 
the student to choose whether he would prefer to have 
his lectures in English or in Welsh? If this were 
admitted, then the main consideration in electing a 
“don ” at the Welsh University would not be whether 
he was a man of great distinction in his subject but 
whether he could teach it in English and Welsh. The 
Court of Governors of the University of Wales refused 
to be drawn on this matter at its last meeting. 


A! its last meeting the Appointments Board reported 

very distinct progress—a higher number of 
graduates, 256, having been placed in appointments 
than ever before. Of these, a higher 
number were placed in non-teaching 
posts than in any previous year. 
Hitherto, the majority of placings have 
been in teaching posts; 97 posts were obtained in 
England and 137 in Wales, whilst 17 posts were obtained 
abroad. This indication that Welsh graduates are 
showing a tendency to try their luck other than in the 
“safe” professions and even to venture abroad is a 
very welcome sign. The tendency will be strengthened 
as the spirit of adventure in the choice of careers becomes 
more widespread in Welsh secondary schools. To talk 
of adventure to schoolboys and schoolgirls coming 
from homes in which the gift of secondary education is 
gained only by sacrifice in other directions is a very 
different thing from talking of adventure to young people 
coming from families with a long tradition of service 
in business and in service abroad. Are the Welsh 


Welsh University 
Appointments 
Board. 
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Nationalists satisfied that Wales can provide sufficient 
scope for the increasing numbers of highly qualified 
young persons turned out each year from its secondary 
schools and university colleges? Is the Welsh 
Appointments Board doing a dis-service to Wales by 
placing 97 of its able young graduates in posts in 
England and 17 in posts abroad? Are these young 
graduates unpatriotic in having accepted these posts? 
Will Wales welcome 97 graduates of, say, Sheffield 
University to posts in Wales—even if they cannot 
speak Welsh? This patriotism business has strange 
complications: it seems to run counter to “ love one 


another ” at times. 

A! the last Speech Day at Cardiff Technical College, 
which coincided with the thirtieth birthday as 

Principal of that College, of Mr. Charles Coles, the 

Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 


Traning of Education said that one of the 
Technicians l : 
in Wales. great weaknesses in South Wales in the 


past had been its dependence on one or 


two industries. It was vital to attract fresh industries 


2 


to the area if future prosperity were to be assured, - 


Fresh industries would be attracted where there were 
efficient Technical Colleges training skilled technicians 
for a variety of industries. Britain was handicapped 
by the fact that, whereas her prosperity was based on 
coal, iron, and steel, other, and late, competitors were 
building up prosperity on a variety of industries so 
closely related in their main mechanism of production 
as to permit of fluidity of transfer of technical skill as 
prosperity rose or fell in the various industries. Mr. 
Shakespeare’s remarks are particularly apposite in view 
of the excellent report on Industry and Technical 
Education published by the Welsh Department of the 
Board of Education some three years ago and which 


resulted in the formation of a Technical and Industrial ` 


Council for South Wales, and especially having regard 
to the capable survey of industry—present and future 
—in South Wales, just published by Prof. Marquand. 
The important point now is how long will it take South 
Wales to break away from its coal, iron, and steel 


ee Oe 


tradition and set itself resolutely to meet the needs oi - 
what Mr. Shakespeare called the neo-technical age— ' 


the age of electricity and alloys. 


EVERY Londoner must regret the disappearance of 

this famous building in which some of the happiest 
hours of his childhood were spent. Fireworks have still 
a great attraction for the young, and 
the name of Brock used to be famous 
in the land. It seems rather brutal to 
say so, but if the building were destined to be burnt, 
it seems a pity that this did not occur ten or fifteen 
years ago, before the University of London was definitely 
fixed amid the depressing boarding-houses of Blooms- 
bury. It is true that it is adjacent to the British 
Museum, but then every university has its library. 
But what a chance has been lost to found a real Cité 
Universitaire on the Sydenham heights, with the main 
building surrounded by houses for its native and foreign 


The Crystal 
Palace. 
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students, and with playing fields at its gates. Any one 
who has seen the Cité Universitaire on the former forti- 
fications of the south side of Paris must regret that we 
have no similar buildings in London, although they 
have in Rome and Madrid. 


THE amended scale of increments of salary for 
secondary teachers in Northern Ireland enables 
Honours graduates (men) to reach a minimum salary 
of £500, and others to reach £450. 
Correspondingly, women will reach 
£375 and £325. The system of pay- 
ment of increments in Ireland (North and South) is 
better for teachers than the Burnham Scale, because 
the Government is responsible for the payments and 
not the local authority or the schools. Consequently 
older teachers are not penalized when seeking posts. 


Northern 
Ireland. 


ii HE National teachers of the Free State are the 

worst paid of teachers in the British Isles.” 
This statement is not contradicted and is the basis of 
the demand of the National teachers organization for 
a restoration of the cut in salaries. The 
secondary teachers, too, are asking for 
the restoration of the 10 per cent cut 
in parts made some years ago. The Department of 
Education thinks that more registered teachers should 
be employed in the schools. It cannot well press for 
a more extensive employment of higher paid teachers 
if it takes away the means of paying them. A Labour 
Deputy in the Dail moved that pensions be granted to 
about sixty-five lay assistant teachers and junior 
assistant mistresses who retired before 1934, but the 
Minister for Education refused to accept the suggestion 
and it was defeated by a large majority. 


The Irish 
Free State. 


‘THE question of E.O.R., as it is familiarly known, 

begins once more to agitate some members of the 
teaching profession, mainly women teachers. It has 
lately been reviewed owing to the 


Early äi . ; 
Onti iscussions now going on for the 
ptional lunt eee od 
Retirement. VOtuntary allocation by married men 


teachers of part of their pension 
benefits in order to provide for their widows. Early 
optional retirement would apply to all teachers who 
desired it and, if legalized, would result in teachers being 
given the option of retiring before they attain the age 
of 60, but with reduced pension benefits. We agree that 
on the face of it the proposal seems a sound one, since 
it would ‘permit teachers who feel they have passed 
their prime, but are not medically unfit, to withdraw 
from teaching and enjoy a longer period of retirement 
than they might otherwise expect. But there are two 
strong objections to the plan—its effect on tenure and 
its influence on the actuarial basis of the present scheme. 


“THESE two objections do not apply to the proposed 

voluntary allocation of pensions benefits in order 
to provide pensions for widows. Tenure is not affected 
by this latter scheme, whereas, under the former scheme, 
it would be comparatively easy for teachers of 50 or 
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over to be dismissed if they show signs of having passed 
their prime, since it would be argued 
that they would in any case be able to 
draw a pension and lump sum instead 
of waiting till 60 as now. Moreover, the allocation 
of a teacher’s pension for his widow does not affect the 
actuarial working of the Act; it would be a self- 
contained scheme touching only those who came under 
it and affecting only those benefits which they would 
in any case draw under the present Act. Early optional 
retirement would, however, affect the actuarial basis of 
the whole of the Pensions Fund: the number of teachers 
who might exercise this option is unknown and 
incalculable, and no data exist for calculating either at 
what ages they might exercise the option or for how 
long they would draw pension benefits. We conclude, 
therefore, that, while optional allocations for widows is a 
worthy scheme, early optional retirement 1s not altogether 
desirable. 


Pensions for 
Widows. 


J ORP NUFFIELD has supplemented his munificent 
benefaction of £1,250,000 for medical research at 
Oxford by an additional £750,000, making a total 
Lord Nitea endowment of £2,000,000. This gesture 
and Oxford Was made in a somewhat casual way 
at the Convocation at which the first 
gift was being implemented. The Vice-Chancellor, in 
accepting the further offer, rightly described it as “a 
benefaction of this unexampled munificence.” Thus 
has been realized the ambitious scheme of the Regius 
Professor of Medicine, Sir Farquhar Buzzard. Ten years 
ago Dr. Abraham Flexner expressed the opinion that 
Oxford should possess an institute of clinical research. 
The machinery to be established for the administration 
of the trust, consisting of a board of trustees and a 
committee of management, promises well for its future 
success. Terms of reference are sufficiently wide and we 
have not much doubt that all the ancillary sciences 
bearing on medicine, however remotely, will be given the 
opportunity to render service to the cause of medical 
research. 


BY providing an official home, with dining room, for 
its non-collegiate students, Oxford has made a 
gesture to the academic world worthy of imitation in 
other universities. Students unable to 
Non-Collegiate live in colleges or hostels stand in need 
seal of encouragement. ‘‘ Unattached stu- 
dents ” were accepted at Oxford seventy years ago. Thus 
a long period was allowed to elapse before the Laudian 
statute confining the University to members of a college 
or hall was relaxed. St. Catherine’s Society, the official 
title of the group, though composed of poor men, has 
a good record in university examinations. London 
University, under the new statutes, registers its 
“ external ” students and thus in a sense forms them 
into a society. Assistance is also offered to them in 
their studies by a new department. As the work pro- 
gresses, we may hope that the term “ external,” with all 
its implications, may be reconsidered. 
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"THE toad under the harrow knows! Why is evidence 

as to the value of the training of teachers not 
forthcoming from some of those who have recently 
gone through the course ? A “ London 
Teacher’’ contributes to the Clare 
Market Review, the magazine of the 
London School of Economic, a brutally candid description 
of his year’s course made up, he suggests, of the absurdly 
elementary, the uselessly abstract, and the positively un- 
true. ‘‘ Under the first head come the pleasant little talks 
which form the course in educational psychology.” 
Commonplaces such as ‘‘individualism is the ideal of life” 
and “ every stage of life has its own value ” are not of 
much assistance to the budding teacher. Nor is meta- 
physical talk as to which side the learning process is on— 
that of the teacher or the pupil. The writer gives an 
encomium to the lectures of administration and history 
of education, presumably because these subjects are con- 
crete. As to training in schools, the reception accorded 
to the trainees appears to be none too cordial, especially 
in girls’ schools. The final conclusion is that “ there is a 
great deal wrong both with teaching methods and with 
the training of teachers.” 


Training of 
Teachers : 


[READERS of the educational press cannot fail to be 
impressed by the anxiety shown, not only by 
trainees, as to the value of the training of teachers. 
Many headmasters have never been 
convinced. Its champions, apart from 
the staffs of training colleges, must be 
looked for in those responsible for the registration of 
teachers, for there must be some test for registration 
additional to educational qualifications. A young man 
or woman who has graduated, and wishes to grapple 
with life, tends to be impatient with a year’s delay before 
taking up his profession, a bad frame of mind for serious 
study. Obviously a certain maturity is necessary before 
professorial disquisitions on teaching can be fully appre- 
ciated. Doctors are finding the need for refresher courses, 
and army officers have their Staff College ; but there are 
difficulties in sending our teachers back to training colleges. 
We will offer no suggestion on this aspect of the problem ; 
but there cannot be much doubt that the internal training 
in schools should be taken more seriously by the staff. 


its Value. 


JF King’s College is resolved to remain on its present 
site adjoining Somerset House, it could not adopt 

a wiser policy than to build a dignified façade in the 
Strand in place of the present arched 

King’s College entrance. At the annual commemora- 
tion dinner, Principal Halliday an- 

nounced that it was proposed to carry out this policy 
at a cost of £120,000, towards which the Court of the 
University had given {25,000 as a capital grant. The 
added accommodation will provide a new library, 
a much needed improvement. Some friends of the 
College may have coquetted with the idea of a great 
college building alongside the County Hall on the southern 
embankment of the river. But the failure of the plan, 
backed by the Government, to remove the College to 
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Bloomsbury, shows the strength of affection for the 
Original site ; and this new development again proclaims 
J'y suis, f'y reste. 


"THE University Correspondence College at Cambridge 

celebrates its jubilee on January 1, 1937. It has 
a record of useful work of which the College may be 
proud. At Oxford and Cambridge and 


Preise ae other medieval universities, the tra- 
College ditional method of teaching was by 


private tuition—the master taught the 
student by word of mouth. Before the invention of 
printing, written records were not available to any great 
extent. Professorial teaching, as a serious contribution, 
is a comparatively recent innovation, originating rather 
in cheapness than in inherent merit. Correspondence 
tuition, especially in subjects not requiring experimental 
demonstration, is a good substitute for personal tuition, 
as thousands of grateful students of the University 
Correspondence College will testify. The celebration 
of the jubilee will be tinged with regret for the recent 
death of its founder, Dr. William Briggs, who gener- 
ously made provision in his will for the assistance 
of poorer students. A commendable characteristic of 
the College throughout its history has been the high 
academic qualifications of its tutors. Its main work 
is in relation to the examinations of the University of 
London ; but -it assists students preparing for other 
universities and for professions. We wish the College 
continued success and prosperity. 


JN 1832 Parliament authorized the use of ecclesiastical 

funds for the establishment of a University of 
Durham. Although the University was opened in 1833, 
it did not receive its Royal Charter till 
1837. This date is accepted by the 
University as the date of birth for the 
purpose of the centenary celebrations. In this sense, 
the University takes precedence below the University 
of London, which received its Charter in 1836. Durham 
University, in its close association with the Cathedral, 
preserves the medieval tradition. The official connection 
of Cathedral and University has remained unbroken, 
whereas at Oxford the link with Lincoln, and later 
Oxford Cathedral, and at Cambridge the link with Ely, 
have almost disappeared. Durham University aspires, 
in its Durham division, to become a great centre of sacred 
learning. The Newcastle division, consisting of the 
College of Medicine and Armstrong College, is in process 
of re-constituting to form a single college. Non- 
collegiate men students were admitted at Durham in 
1871, and home women students in 1895. 


Durham 
University 


[FES UNIVERSITY has received a further gift 

of £200,000 from Mr. Frank Parkinson, a gift 
twice as large as any single gift made in the history of 
the University. Its purpose is to 
provide a new main frontage, an 
impressive design for which has been 
published, giving access to the Brotherton Library, of 
which the University is the happy possessor. As 


Leeds 
University 
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reported in these notes at the time, Mr. Parkinson, who 
is an old student of the University, or rather of the 
Yorkshire College, its predecessor, has already given 
{50,000 for a scholarship fund. He has shown wise 
discrimination in not putting all his eggs into the building 
basket. The new frontage will give character and dignity 
to all the building developments of recent years. By 
this generous gift the University will be enabled both 
to provide for its own educational and research needs 
and to impress its progress and importance on the 
public. 


R. GEORGE CATHCART, the well-known aurist, 
gave an interesting lecture at the Institute of 
Hygiene on articulation, a subject of great interest to 
teachers. It was based on the principle 
first enunciated in 1832, by Sir Charles 
Bell, the founder of Middlesex Hospital, 
that the appulse in speech should be given by the 
pharynx rather than by the thorax. Alexander 
Melville Bell, who was related to the discoverer of the 
telephone, expounded the same principle. Its adoption 
results in great economy of effort, a matter of importance 
to teachers, who wish to avoid undue strain by constant 
speaking. The voiceless consonants, sometimes wrongly 
called the breath consonants, should be made by im- 
pulses from the pharynx, much as a smoker makes smoke 


Articulation. 
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rings. Teachers do not betray their profession as readily 
as parsons and actors by clearness of articulation. They 
should set an example both to their pupils and to the 
general public. In recent years there has been a lament- 
able deterioration in clearness of articulation. The 
distress of those who are slightly deaf is enhanced by this 
carelessness of speech. 


TAMMERING is a defect of articulation to which 
increasing attention is being given. Mr. H. St. John 
Rumsey has contributed to The Times Educational 
Supplement an interesting article on 
the question. Speech therapists are 
becoming a recognized profession with 
their own society. On the question of treatment, there 
is not at present complete agreement. Four methods 
are in vogue—voice production ; relaxation of the limbs 
—the method approved by the London County Council ; 
psycho-therapy, aiming to remove the fear complex ; 
and lastly, elocution. Germans and Austrians favour 
voice production and control combined with psycho- 
therapy. They demand a quick cure—a matter of 
months. ‘ Speaking slowly, firmly, and smoothly will 
correct a stammer.” If this is so, teachers, by practice 
and precept, should be able to effect many cures without 
expert assistance. Let them aim also to relax the 
unnecessary strain of school life. 


Stammering. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Culture and Education in U.S.S.R.—At the beginning 
of 1936, the U.S.S.R. possessed 164,081 elementary and 
secondary schools ; 1,797 factory schools; 2,572 technical 
schools; 716 workers’ faculties; and 595 higher educa- 
tional institutions (of university rank). The number of 
pupils and students attending these schools and educational 
institutions was 27,303,000. 


* g $ 


History Teaching.—The Education Committee of the 
League of Nations Union has recently invited a group of 
history teachers to consider and advise upon the teaching 
of history in relation to world citizenship. The members 
of the Panel, who are history masters from the most varied 
types of school, desire to base their recommendations upon 
the widest possible experience. They have, therefore, 


drawn up a questionnaire and invited other history teachers 


to collaborate by obtaining copies and returning the same 
completed to Miss S. Corcoran, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W. 1. 


* * * 


Educational Films,—Messrs. Steuart Film, of North 
Fambridge, Essex, have produced a new series of educa- 
tional films. The experiment consists of a series of nearly 
fifty films made solely for class-room purposes, each lasting 
only two minutes, the idea being that the film should fit in 
with the curriculum, and be projected several times during 
a lesson. The films, which are silent, and made of 35 mm. 
and 16 mm. size deal with mathematical and scientific 
subjects, including mathematical processes, waves, radia- 
tions, and surges, theory of light, and electrostatics. They 
are diagrammatic, all dimensions being accurately to scale, 
including the time intervals of the various actions. They 
have been devised by Mr. Max Haufmann, a pioneer of the 
educational film, since his first tests were made as long 
azo as 1928. 


King Edward Hospital Fund.—A demonstration- 
lecture on X-Rays and Cineradiography is to be given at 
Birkbeck College, Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 4, 
in aid of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, on 
Thursday, January 14, 1937, at 5.30 p.m., by Dr. Russell 
Reynolds, C.B.E. The lecturer will give a short historical 
survey of the use of x-rays in diagnosis and treatment of 
disease, including an exposition of a process he has recently 
perfected of Cineradiography for the taking of moving 
x-ray pictures of the interior of the human body. The 
lecture will be illustrated by demonstrations, and examples 
of Cineradiographic films will be shown. Tickets may be 
obtained from the Secretary, King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund for London, 10 Old Jewry, E.C. 2, or from Birkbeck 
College, price 3s. (reserved), 2s. and 1s. (unreserved). 

* $ $ 


International Educational Bibliography.—In 1925, the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation pub- 
lished a first Selected Bibliography devoted to notable 
works and articles that had appeared in the course of 1934 
on national education systems and international relations 
in the matter of teaching. In view of the extremely 
favourable manner in which this publication was received, 
the Institute decided to extend this international biblio- 
graphy to works and articles of outstanding interest on 
educational problems, properly so called and published in 
1935. The bibliography now presented has been compiled 
by the Institute with the help of the bibliographical data. 
kindly sent in by the National Educational Documentation 
Centres of thirty-one countries. Copies, price 18 French 
francs, are obtainable from the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation, 2 rue de Montpensier, Paris, ler. 
Payments may be made either through Compte postal 
N°811.36 Paris or by crossed cheque to the order of the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation and 
payable in Paris. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN FRANCE 


By de V. PAYEN-PAYNE 


È the third number of English, the magazine of the 

English Association, appears an excellent explana- 
tory article by M. René Vettier on how English was 
taught, and is taught, in France, the manner of prepara- 
tion of the teachers, and the objects of the teaching and 
how they are attained. 

Victor Hugo said: “‘ Etudier à Paris, c'est naître a 
Paris.” When I entered the Lycée St. Louis in 1878 
the teaching of English was in the capable hands of an 
Englishman, Mr. Reynolds ; and it was a great comfort 
to me, the only English boy amidst nearly a thousand 
French, to feel that I had a compatriot within call to 
help me at need. But I was also lucky in being placed 
in the form of M. Rives, who also had a working know- 
ledge of English and who was very kind to me. I had 
been placed in his form on purpose. 

Subsequently all teachers in lycées had to be agrégés 
and the agrégation is open only to Frenchmen. So for a 
short period there was a diffculty in finding efficient 
teachers, but for a long time now the teaching of English 
in France has been equal, if not superior, to that of the 
teaching of French in England. 

It was not always so. I recollect inspecting the English 
classes of certain lycées at the beginning of this century, 
when the use of any language but English was forbidden 
in the class-room. The French had had a bad attack of 
phonetics without having the necessary personnel to 
carry out the teaching satisfactorily. For the French 
find English far more difficult to pronounce than German, 
just as we find French more difficult. Whereas the 
reading of English they find quite easy, as grammar 
scarcely enters into it at all. 

But though the French boy is taught probably better 
than the English boy, it is when he leaves school and 
wishes to continue his studies that the difficulty arises. 
The Frenchman is not a ready traveller like the globe- 
trotting Englishman or American. Families are smaller 
in France and more united. Madame Mère is terrified 
at the idea of her nursling crossing the stormy ocean 
and living in a foggy island. Besides, France is so 
beautiful a country with such varied scenery ; it is not 
overcrowded as ours is ; its cookery and its wines are the 
best in the world; and its capital is the joy of the universe. 
There are so many reasons for a Frenchman not to 
travel, and that is why his interest in geography is so 
limited. It has been calculated that ten times as many 
English travel in France as Frenchmen travel in England. 

But I have often wondered if too much lip-service is 
not given to a correct Parisian accent. To begin with, 
a Parisian accent does not exist; the Tourangeau is 
credited with speaking the purest French. But in reality 
the educated Frenchman speaks much the same all over 
France, although there is sometimes a slight difference 
in the south, which is more pronounced among the 
lower classes who have not travelled. It resembles 
our Lancashire and other northern speech and is rather 


pleasant than not. As long as an Englishman can 
understand all that is said to him and can make himself 
understood, why should he be anxious to pass as a 
Frenchman and be ashamed of his nationality ? 
Diplomats are in a class apart, Mr. Eden and Sir Robert 
Vansittart are such well-known Englishmen that they 
may speak perfect French with impunity. 

During the present century, and chiefly since the War, 
English has held a very much higher place in France. 
In my school days, 75 per cent learnt German, which was 
compulsory for entrance into the military colleges. Now, 
60 per cent learn English. The influence of English and 
American films has also been great. Voltaire, Taine, 
Paul Bourget were voices speaking in the wilderness. 
Then A quot tient la supériorité des Anglo-Saxons and 
L'Ile inconnue and many other works increased the 
popularity of England, whereas to-day André Maurois 
with his Bramble, O’Grady, Shelley, Byron, Disraeli, 
and this year Les Anglais, well-illustrated and at a 
popular price, has done more than all the rest to solidify 
the Entente Cordiale—a phrase first used by Louis 
Philippe in 1843, and, also there have been M. André 
Chevrillon, M. André, Siegfried and M. Paul Morand. 
But I forget—perhaps there is another who has done as 
much. M. Félix Boillot, who, writes often under the 
pseudonym of Félix de Grand’-Combe has been among 
us for long and shows in his Tu viens en Angleterre and 
Tu viens en France such superb mastery of our tongue. 
He loves us so much that he is not afraid to point out 
our many inconsistencies and odd habits. As Anatole 
France said: “On ne taquine que ceux qu'on aime.” 


The twenty-seventh annual exhibition of scientific 
instruments and apparatus, arranged by the Physical 
Society, will be held at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, 
S.W. 7, from January 5 to January 7, inclusive. 


* * $ 


THE McGraw-HILL PuBLISHING Co. Lro. has issued a 
useful leaflet giving descriptive accounts of some of its 
recent botanical works ; they include Protoplasm by Prof. 
W. Seifriz, Morphology of Vascular Plants by Prof. A. J. 
Eames, and The Translocation of Solutes in Plants by Prof. 
O. F. Curtis. 


$ * * 


On the Richmond vault in Chichester Cathedral is the 
inscription : Haec est Domus Ultima. The epigram on these 
words by Canon Clarke in 1738 may be recalled at the 
present moment. It runs: 

Did he, who thus inscribed the wall, 
Not read, or not believe, Saint Paul ? 
Who says there is—where’er it stands— 
Another house not built with hands. 

Or may we gather from these words, 
That house is not a House of Lords ? 


This epigram is equally admirable for its wit and its piety. 
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Just Published Just Published 


THREE ONE-ACT FRENCH 
FRENCH PLAYS DRAMATIC READINGS 


Rosalie. Deux Frères. Le Fils de Jacquard , . 
i Selected and Edited with Notes by VICTOR 
Annotated by VICTOR COHEN, B.A., Officier COHEN, B.A., Officier d’Académie. Cloth Boards, 
d’Académie, Editor of “ French Dramatic Readings,” 1s. 3d. 


&c. Cloth Boards, price 1s. 6d. 


LA FRANCE VIVANTE 


Livre de Lecture pour la Première Année 
By L. LAMPORT-SMITH, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Headmaster of Downham Secondary School, Officier de l'Instruction Publique 
With 30 Coloured Illustrations by Ferdinand Raffin. Cloth Boards, 2s. 

This is a first-year reading book planned to go side by side with a Course Grammar. It precedes and acts as an 
introduction to ‘‘ Le Français par l'Image. 

The book contains thirty lessons each provided with a coloured illustration specially drawn by Ferdinand Raffin 
(well known as an illustrator of school books in France), and the text has been prepared side by side with the 
illustrations. Words in the text find their counterpart in the respective picture as far as possible. 

The scheme of presenting a vivid picture of life in France to-day, successfully carried out in “ Le Français par l'Image,” 
is continued, and great care has been taken to select words that have a common and current use. The Vocabulary, 
based on the Word-Count Book of Vander Beke, includes the essential words for a first year, and only very occasionally 
goes outside this range where the story demands a closer meaning. 

The reading matter has been simplified from French classic sources, and the extracts are based on work by La Fontaine, 
Voltaire, Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Fénelon, Balzac, and P. L. Courier. 

After each lesson there is a List of Words to Learn, and the Questionnaire, which can be answered from the pictures, 
will be found an excellent preparation for conversation. The Thèmes d’Imitation given at the end of the book are in 
response to a demand for exercises of this type. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF 
SPOKEN AND WRITTEN FRENCH 


FIRST YEAR 


By E. J. A. GROVES 
Author of ‘‘ A Preparatory French Course,” “ A French Course,” “ French Translation Practice,” “ Le Texte Explique,” &c. 


Cloth Boards, 2s. 
This book is intended primarily for beginners between the ages of 10 and 12, and it covers a year’s work. 
It contains twenty-two lessons, six for the first term and eight each for the second and third terms. 
Each lesson has material for five or six periods, or roughly for a week-and-a-half’s work. 


While written work is as fully provided for as in any other First French Course, much attention is given to oral work 
for the pupils singly and for the class in unison. 


Just Published 


AN ORAL FRENCH COURSE 


FIRST YEAR 
By L. M. HAYES, B.A. 
Senior Modern Languages Master, Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby. 
Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. 
The first year’s work of a French course intended for those teachers who prefer to use a reader of their own choice 
apart from the ordinary work of grammar and conversation. ` 
The aim of this course is to provide a spoken approach to written French. The method consists of providing the 
pupil with a vocabulary suited to his personal needs of expression, and of using that vocabulary to teach the essential 
grammar by the medium of conversation. 
Conversational exercises precede any written work. When these exercises have been practised, the pupil is required to 
translate from English into French, in order to ensure that the grammatical points at issue are properly known. 
It is hoped by this method to combine fluency with accuracy and to avoid that looseness of comprehension which 
spoils so much direct method work. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN GERMANY UNDER THE 
NATIONAL SOCIALISTS 


By A. K. SWANNELL, B.A., German Master, Burnage Municipal High School, Manchester 


HERE is probably no country in the world so 
enamoured of “ ideas ” as Germany. Before 1932 
the prophet with no honour and little audience in his 
own country might hope to find a hearing there, and 
many of the native propounders of a panacea were at 
the head of the numerous and conflicting parties in the 
Reichstag. If Hitler is apt to address private inter- 
viewers when they see him at last alone “‘ as if they were 
a public meeting of several thousands—he shouts, and 
clenches his fist, and bangs the table,” that is only one 
of the traits wherewith he is more Prussian than a 
Prussian, for so often have I myself been treated to 
interminable harangues from young Berliners with the 
orthodox light of National Socialism in their eyes, but 
with a quite peculiar bee of their own in their bonnet. 
Berlin is a city of theorizing, and, to an extent, of 
ranting, and nowadays, always on political themes. 
One may point out and deplore their “ lack of interest 
in football,” that interest which saves England from too 
much “ train-politics,”’ but the interest of the young 
Germans for State-craft is due to some cause more funda- 
mental than the fact that there are no league tables 
in Germany. 

Germany is a very young nation—a trite remark, but 
one worthy of more consideration. Historically, it dates 
its foundation as a nation from the Hall of Mirrors in 
Versailles in 1871, but in fact the real union of Germany 
is only now taking place, since the inauguration of the 
National Socialist Government. And Germany exhibits 
all the characteristics of adolescence—self-consciousness, 
which sometimes declines to a morbid introspection, 
sentimentality, an unbounded admiration for the great, 
the big, the heroic, or even the notorious; and it has, 
in these latter years, showed all the virile cruelty and 
sadistic selfishness of youth. An analysis of the propa- 
ganda of the National Socialists in Germany will soon 
convince one that recognition of this main characteristic 
of Germany’s national mind has always been very present. 
We in England, by long familiarity with our country’s 
greatness, have come to treat it, not with contempt, but 
as if it were a most natural phenomenon—a subtler but a 
no less overweening pride than that which evokes reiter- 
ated assertions. We know that we are members of a great 
nation, so well that it is ‘‘ bad form ” to mention it! 
Germany is so unused to greatness that only by constantly 
repeating the theme will iever come to believe it intim- 
ately. This “repeating” takes place nowhere more con- 
stantly or more obviously than in the secondary schools. 


29) 


THE ‘‘ IDEA ” OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


The strength of the Nationalist Socialist Movement 
lies in its double appeal. Not only politically does it 
gather both the fire-eating Nationalist and the brother- 
loving Socialist to its broad breast, but, amongst the 


philosophers and quasi-philosophers, positive thinkers 
of Nietsche’s tradition can justify their presence in the 
Movement, as can no less the avowed defeatists. Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain* has accounted for many a con- 
version to National Socialism, but so has also Spengler, 
the author of the despairing Decline of the West, who, so 
early as 1924, pointed out that ‘‘ We (Germans) are a 
monarchical people, whether the ruler be King or 
Chancellor, just as the English are born republicans.” 
The Movement appeals to the “ tough ” athletic youth 
who has never thought, and to him of maturer age, 
who has thought too much and seeks refuge in a rigid 
code. It appeals to the physically strong, naturally 
equipped for ‘‘ Heads of the School ” ; and also to the 
weak, who, by aid of its clamant blustering, can forget 
their own shortcomings. Göring stands on the right of 
Hitler, but the small Dr. Goebbels, who limps, declaims 
unceasingly on his left. Its discussion of love for all 
Germans, German soil, and for the heritage of Germany, 
renders the masochist ready for martyrdom in its cause, 
and yet sadists are its most obvious supporters. 

“ The State ” is the god of National Socialism—to its 
claims everything, if necessary, must be sacrificed. And 
the two elements which form the State are the race, 
Germans, and the soil, German country. (“ Blut und 
Boden.”) The State must be one large family, composed 
of smaller families, and a family presupposes a ‘‘ head 
of the house.” Thence springs the Principle of the 
Leader (Fiihrerprinzip), variously defended, but a logical 
result of the first idea. This principle must be applied 
throughout the State, in factory, on the sports ground, 
and especially, in school. Each leader is responsible 
“nach oben ’’—to his superiors, and only the Führer 
himself is responsible ‘‘ nach unten ” to the people. 


THE ‘‘ IDEA” IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Apart altogether from official ‘‘ instructions ” con- 
cerning education in secondary schools, National 
Socialism was bound to modify the teaching. The 
Leader-principle led scholars and teachers alike to pick 
out in the history of other countries great leaders—the 
interest in Oliver Cromwell is particularly evident. 
Otto Kroelreutter in the German Leaderstate declares, 
‘“ Our generation has been rightly paralleled with the 
period of Cromwell in England.’’ The worship of the 
State has inspired a holy awe and admiration of such a 
successful State as England, and the interest in govern- 
ment has been the cause of many blushes on the part of 
the writer, when it was very obvious to him that a 
German acquaintance knew far more about England’s 
constitution than he, a born Englishman. Because they 

(Continued on page 38) 


* An Englishman who became a naturalized German. His 
Foundations of the Nineteenth Century was one of the sources 
of National Socialism. 
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Assistant Mistresses and Governesses 


Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. Ltd. 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEGRAMS : *° 


GABBITAS, PICCY. LONDON °° 


(Licensed Annually by the London County Council) 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 3878 (Two uineas) 


Invite applications from qualified Ladies who are looking for posts in the Teaching Profession. 
This Agency, which is under distinguished patronage, has been established over 6o years. 
The following are some of the Vacancies for Assistant Mistresses for the January Term, 1937, for which 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., LTD., have been asked to put forward candidates : 


IO. 
II. 


Candidates desiring to apply y 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. LTD., 
copies of their Testimonials. 
REGISTRATION, and no Fee of any kind is due unless 


General Form Mistresses 


. MISTRESS required in very good 


Boarding School. Home Counties. Offering 
good Latin as main subject. Graduate, 
preferably Oxford or Cambridge. Salary 
from £110, resident.—No. 53,671. 


GRADUATE for recognized Girls’ 
High School. Eastern County. Offering 
good Junior Mathematics, French or 
German and some English. Training an 
advantage. Non-resident, Burnham Scale 
— No. 53,676. 


. MISTRESS for Home School near 


London to teach General subjects. Small 
Class, children ages ro to 12. Graduate 
preferred. Some experience necessary. 
Salary, £90, resident or £120, non-resident. 
— No. 53,644. 


. HISTORY SPECIALIST for good 


Boarding School for Girls. South England. 
Preferably Cambridge Graduate. Boarding 
School experience. Salary, £110, resident. 
— No. 53,628. 


. A YOUNG GRADUATE required 


for Girls’ Private School. South-West 
England. Subjects: English, History, 
Latin, and some French. Salary, £80, 


re sident. —No. 53,598. 
GRADUATE ROMAN CATHOLIC 


required for Convent School. Midlands. 


Subjects: English, History, and Latin to 
School Certificate. Salary, £90, resident. 
— NO. 53,529. 


SENIOR MISTRESS for Girls’ 
Private School. Home Counties. Graduate 
with experience. Salary, {90-{100, 
resident.—No. 53,532. 


. TWO MISTRESSES to take between 


them English, French, 
Geography to School Certificate. Gradu- 
ates preferred. Some Boarding School 
experience. Salaries, £90-{110, resident. 
— No. 53,423. 

HONOURS GRADUATE. English 
main subject with subsidiary Latin for 
Girls’ Private School. South-West County. 
Salary, from £90, resident.—No. 53,466. 


MISTRESS for Co-educational School 
in Home Counties. Subjects: English 
and French to School Certificate, with 
some Latin. Knowledge of modern 
methods essential. Salary, {£60-£80, 
resident.—No. 53,468. 
SENIOR MISTRESS for Girls’ 
High School on East Coast. Draw up 
Yirne-tables, &c. Teach Mathematics and 
General Subjects. Not advanced. Salary, 
about £90, resident.—No. 53,451. 


History, and 


. MISTRESS for 


. MISTRESS for 


for 


Mathematics and Science 
Mistresses 
Mathematics to 
School Certificate and organize Games in 
Public School in Home Counties. Salary, 
£80, resident, rising to £{100.—No. 53,700. 


. SENIOR MISTRESS required after 


Easter in Girls’ Boarding School (just 
inspected) in South-West England. Gradu- 
ate with Training and experience. Teach 
Mathematics and elementary Science. 
Salary, £160, resident.—No. 53,699. 


. GRADUATE for Co-educational Pub- 


lic School in the Midlands. Subjects: 

Mathematics to Higher Certificate with 

panier English and Games. Non-resident, 
urnham Scale.—No. 53,668. 


. MATHEMATICS MISTRESS for 


Convent School in Home Counties, Some 
elementary Science. Roman Catholic 
preferred. Some experience. £120, 
resident, or non-resident by arrangement. 
—No. 53,032. 


. SCIENCE GRADUATE to teach 


Biology to School Certificate with Mathe- 
matics and if possible some Geography, in 
Co-educational School. Eastern County. 
Salarv, £1roo, resident.—No. 53,602. 


. HIGHLY QUALIFIED MATHE- 


MATICS MISTRESS (work to 
Higher Certificate) for Girls’ Public 
Secondary School. North-West England. 
Good Honours Degree and some experience. 
Non-resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 
53,558. 


_ WELL - QUALIFIED MISTRESS 


to take Geography and Botany in impor- 
tant Girls’ Boarding School. Home 
Counties. Degree or Diploma. From 
£130, resident.—No. 53,417. 


. MISTRESS to teach Modern Geo- 


graphy to School Certificate with Junior 
English, in recognized Girls’ Boarding 
School. South coast. Graduate preferred. 
Some experience essential.—No. 53,406. 
Mathematics and 
Science in recognized Girls’ School, East 
Coast. Graduate with training. Some 
experience preferred. Salary, {100-£120, 
i . 286. 


Junior and Boys’ Preparatory 


Mistresses 


1. ADDITIONAL JUNIOR FORM 


MISTRESS for important Girls’ 
Boarding School near London. Good 
Handwork essential. Church of England 
Resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 53,667. ° 


2. 


NON-RESIDENT MISTRESS for 
Preparatory School near London. Sub- 
jects: English and History and if possible 
elementary Latin. eee about f£roo. 
non-resident.—No. 


. JUNIOR FORM ‘MISTRESS for 


Girls’ Boarding School near London. 
Qualifications to teach Mathematics and 
Handwork with pupils 5 to 13 years of 
age. Salary, £80, resident.—No. 53,651. 


. FROEBEL TRAINED MISTRESS 


for responsible post in recognized Girls’ 
Boarding School. East Coast. Church of 
England. Salary, £80-{£100, resident.— 
No. 53,572. 


. SENIOR FORM MISTRESS with 


to Public School Scholarship. 
Preparatory School, 
Salary, £120, resident. 


French 
Graduate for Boys’ 
South-West Coast. 
—No. 53,236. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS in May 


for Boys’ Preparatory School. Home 
Counties. General elementary subjects and 
good Music. Must give some help to 
Matron. oy about £80, resident.— 
No. 53,270 


. ASSISTANT MISTRESS in Boys’ 


Preparatory School. Home Counties. 
Geers elementary subjects with small 
boys. Salary, about £80, resident.—No. 


53,034. 
. JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS for 


Horne Counties. 
Salary, £70, 
non-resident. 


very good Boys’ School. 
Good Drawing an asset. 
resident, or £3 3s. a week, 
—No. 53,6074. 


Gymnastics and Games and 
Domestic Science Mistresses 


I. 


GAMES MISTRESS for Girls’ De- 
partment. Important Public School in 
Ireland. Physical Drill, especially very 
good Hockey. Salary, £120, resident.— 
No. 53,650. 

GYMNASTICS AND GAMES MIS- 
TRESS for Girls’ Boarding School. 
East Coast. State Salary.—No. 53,630. 


. MISTRESS to teach Physical Train- 


ing for Secondary School in Wales. Non- 
resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 53,560. 
MISTRESS for Gymnastics, Dancing, 
and Games in se eres Girls’ School. 
North Midlands.—No. 53,543. 

FULLY QUALIF IED GYMNAS- 
TICS AND GAMES MISTRESS 
for important Girls’ Boarding School. 
Home Counties. Salary, {£90-£120, 
resident.—No. 53,503. 
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are attempting to educate Germans for National Socialist 
partisanship, German educationists seem often more 
interested in our embryonic Education for Citizenship 
than we ourselves. I have before me a periodical 
(Hochschule) dealing with secondary education, wherein 
the writer points out that “ such a united people (as the 
English) can of course allow the individual a far-reaching 
measure of freedom, since it is certain that the individual 
will never use this freedom to the damage of the national 
community.” They recognize that England is mature, 
while Germany is adolescent. ‘‘ The national conscious- 
ness of the Englishman is like an oak, which has its roots 
deep in the earth—it defies every storm, and can nourish 
even parasites without appreciable hurt. On the other 
hand, German national-consciousness is a young tender 
tree, from which all external influences must be 
withheld.” 

The admiration of England as the home of “ gentle- 
men ” was greatly stimulated by the rise of National- 
Socialism, and the English public school, whose system 
is the very essence of the ‘‘ Leader-principle,” is con- 
fessedly imitated in the new “ Fiihrerschule ” (Leader- 
school) in Potsdam, and by the most orthodox National 
Socialist schools. The prefect system is being introduced, 
and the use of games towards “ spartanizing ” the lads 
is fully appreciated. The products of the best secondary 
schools in Germany are to be “‘ wehrhaftig ” (able to 
bear arms), but not “‘ militarsch ’’ (militarist), and the 
O.T.C. was admired from afar till Hitler set up the 
Hitler Youth Movement. _ 
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The recognition of Germany’s youthfulness as a nation 
led the National Socialist educationists to take steps 
to educate the “ national consciousness.” In the glorious 
summer of 1934 I remember the murmured complaints 
of a school staff forced to attend week-end courses on 
“ The Leader-principle ’’—in addition, two weeks of that 
June were to be spent by them in a teachers’ camp, 
for study of the History of the Movement. What the 
English boy learns implicitly, almost casually, his 
German contemporary was to study in fixed periods, 
because he was so far behind. And hence came the 
modifications in the secondary schools’ time-table. 


MODIFICATIONS IN THE CURRICULUM 


Schools in the year 1934 in Germany were still in a 
state of flux. Social-Democrat headmasters, and others 
whose political views gave subject for suspicion, were 
being replaced by headmasters whose politics were of 
the desired shade, even if some of their degrees left 
something to be desired. By June of that year, however, 
there was already a considerable degree of universality, 
and when my own school here visited Cologne last 
Whitsun, we were shown over a school which was 
obviously “ one of many,” and a fairly rigid National 
time-table was in force. 

The secondary school in Berlin which I know best, 
started its work at 8.30 a.m. in the winter, and 7.45 a.m. 
in the summer. Ten minutes before these times the usual 
Hall assembly took place, with the great flags, the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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black-white-red, and the Hakenkreug (the Swastika) 
draped like a reredos behind the Headmaster’s desk. 
The boys assembled, and the Head entered, strode to 
his desk, sprang to attention with a true Prussian 
“click ” of the heels, and called a staccato “‘ Achtung.” 
The boys, who had risen on his entry, raised their arms 
with the Head, giving the “German salute.” Arms 
still raised, one verse of the old German national anthem, 
followed by the new song of the Movément, the “ Horst 
Wessell,’’ was sung. The boys then went to their class- 
rooms, in every one of which was a picture of “ Der 
Führer,” and each period began and ended with “ Heil 
Hitler,” with appropriate gesture. Seven periods of 
thirty-five minutes each were done “ at a stretch,” until 
1.15 p.m., when the school finished for the day. A five 
minutes’ ‘‘ pavse’’ was allowed between each period, 
and from 11.5 a fifteen minutes’ break, wherein the 
“second breakfast ” was consumed. Saturdays were 
devoted to training—the Hitler Youth had parade, 
and the writer has footed out many a mile on route- 
marches with the leaders, to demonstrate that a youthful 
Englishman can stand all a German youth does to prove 
his “ Wehrhaftigkeit ” (ability to bear arms)! The rest 
of the staff which had no parades had lectures. 

Until the National Socialists came to power, French 
had been the first foreign language in the school. Now 
the first was English. The languages had lost one to 
two periods per week, history had gained one, and 
geography one. Mathematics had lost one to two. 
‘‘Germanismus ” had gained several, particularly in the 
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upper forms. This subject includes the German language, 
literature, and cultural history. 

One period of history per week was to be devoted to 
the history of the movement and to an exposition of its 
aims. And one entirely new subject had appeared 
—‘‘ Rassenkunde ” or “ Race-biology.”” Here were 
studied the national characteristics of the earth’s 
nations, as evinced by facial lineaments, physical 
peculiarities, and mental traits (which department of 
it left some room for private meditation). This was 
where the future citizen would learn to distinguish at 
once the alien in his midst. 

Thus the time-table, comprising thirty-five periods 
in the week, for the ‘‘ Obersekunda ’’—1.e. the “ Certifi- 
cate” form, since forms number from the top in 
Germany—was filled with six periods of Germanismus, 
four of English, six of natural sciences ; five for mathe- 
matics, three each for geography and world history, 
two for physical training, and two for handicrafts ; 
three for French, and one for this newcomer—Race 
biology. 

The changes from the pre-National Socialist time-table 
were thus not radical, but very indicative of the tendency. 
And each teacher was of course to do his share in 
educating for National Socialism by casual implication, 
in addition to the set explicit instruction. The presence 
of four periods devoted to physical training and handi- 
crafts again indicates the new tendency. The product 
of the National Socialist secondary school must be 
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Collected Songs for Senior Schools 
(CURWEN EDITION 6358) 


MORNING ASSEMBLY 


1. All creatures of our God and King.............08. arr. Owen Mase 
CAROL 

2. Merning Carol .... ccc cc cccecnsccccvensecves Maurice Jacobson 
CLASSICAL 

3. Dawn, gentle flower............cceeeeee W. Sterndale Bennett 
4, Polly Willis i iii cs oe cs ceae ec wwe wees ben ee eens cae te aaa Arne 
5. Rose, lovely flower............cccccseeceeces Tommaso Giordani 
6. Sailor's SONg........ssesesossssessosoresessenseesese J. Haydn 
7. Sweet Spring.........e.sssesssessseeeesoss arr. Maurice Jacobson 
8. When daffodils begin to peer........s.ssses. arr. Maurice Jacobson 
CONTEMPORARY 

9. Alpine SOong.......».s.ssssseccocecsesesssoososue John Ireland 
10. Bells of Cantre'r Gwaelod, The.......... W. S. Gwynn Williams 
II. Crossing the Bar.........suoususesssensesoseses. Geoffrey Shaw 
12. England..........essssescasesesasosoeseseoeseeoe. Owen Mase 
13. I'd like to Sah ioe oa Ou oe oe Ae ee Ie eee Ursula Greville 
14. Morning Dip, The.......... cece eee e reece eens Reginald Tansley 
I5. Owi The: is hiss bee lire oh e865 ane ew ES Thomas F. Dunhill 
16. Robin Hood’s Song........ cc cece ccc ee ce cceces Arthur Baynon 
17. Song of the Jolly Roger, The............ C. F. Chudleigh-Candish 
18. Wanderthirst........cc cece cr ccccccccencccseces Arthur Baynon 
FOLK-SONGS 

19. Cockles and Mussels.........--ceceeeccccees arr. John Bateson 
20. Cock Robins .s. 2 ccc sc css cate ereaceee as Trad., arr. Conrad jones 
21. Highland Lad, A... .. cece cee ee ee cence arr. Maurice Jacobson 
22. Lorelei, Th@.oicca dc cb cesses ew ne eas German, arr. John Bateson 
23. Marianina............02 ce eeee és E E aye eas italian 
24. Turtle Dove, The.......... cece vccccees arr. R. Vaughan Williams 


Price : Vocal Edition (either Notation), paper, 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 
Pianoforte Edition, 3s. 6d. 
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CAROLS (CURWEN EDITION 6357) 

Christmas Tree Carol... ..... ccc ccc cee eee ce en eens F. Falconer 
Star-a-shining in the night............ce cece eee ee eeee M. Greenfield | 
FOLK-SONGS | 
Lavender’s Blue... 0... ccc cece reenter eeees arr. W. G. Whittoker 
Fisherman’s Evening Song.........ccccecccr cc cereccoceees Breton Air | 
Morning Sop- seeen anasi eni EEE e T ae ve haba kee es Traditional 
Jolly Farmer, CNG ss 666256 66 $i ck ee Ge ae we eK Swedish Folk Song 
I wouldn't sell baby... .... ccc ccc ce ee ewer eens arr. H. Farjeon 
CLASSICAL 

Diddle, diddle, 666i 6665 Si as SS PRES oh eee hs 0S OT TRS HO Brahms 
Chicksa-bid Gye in ii.4 ea oe od oh OG 6 SRS et A ee ieee eo IS Brahms 
BUttertly: 66a itis 04554 eaens ae Hone x Schumann, arr. Stuart Young 
CONTEMPORARY 

Come with Me..........sesssssssesessesoscssese ..-Ursula Greville 
See Saw, Marjorie Daw........ ccc ccc ence eee een enee J. Longmire 
Gipsy; Thënia reins es wa eee eee ae Gwynn Williams 
Clouds: oriee ia owe ke SS Seis SS Se hehe a OS Eai Gordon Jacob 
To a Stl: 22s oh babe Ee Sse ew eta 84 noes 40's Ca ee M. Lyell 
Lost SIRDONEO 66 cic 656 tAh 8 alee Nea Bes Se ee ees E. Beck-Slinn 
Shadow MareWs icc divas ae cS sec ae bee hoe e656 008 eae ee G. Rathbone 
My Shadow cissie ediee een dead widd rona new soos Chas. V. Stanford 
Swing: The ices ian waa Va lwaeves S E E Geoffrey Shaw 
Sleep, baby, Sl€OD coi c iaicse es soe Se dee Se eerie wees R. R. Terry 
Lost Playmate........sessssssssososonsoossesenes. Maurice Jacobson 
Dream Ship, TG iis 0460s Sek chee 28 8 OE G48 Owe 68a es Sonia Syner 
In SCHOO). isi oe has oa Pe he ea epee wins eV aie a Odes Granville Bantock 
If you see a fairy FING sisi. loins oe we ba ieee ee ee a oi E. Wright 
Lamb.: TNs si t4 ce kc de San ene eee BEA ow eee aa aes Geoffrey Shaw 
ROUNDS 

Follow me. The hart he loves a high wood. 


Morning is come. O give thanks. 
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For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL’S SECRETARY at the College. 
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sound in body and “ able to bear arms ” ; he should be 
able to work “ with the hands ” at some craft; and he 
is to be equipped with as sound a knowledge of his own 
land’s history, literature, tradition, and mythology as 
is possible, even if this be at the expense of some know- 
ledge of foreign countries. I have another periodical 
here, the Olympiad number of Die Deutsche Schule, and 
in it the editor, introducing a collection of studies of 
secondary education in other countries, concludes with 
the words: ‘‘ We respect and honour other nations 
and peoples ; our Germany, our holy country, we love.” 


THE AIMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


National Socialism professed to hold a panacea for 
unemployment, and the students and former students 
of the universities formed a great number of the 
unemployed. The anti-intellectual traits, which are so 
unpleasant, of the movement, are not explained, but 
have been considerably deepened, by this fact. In view 
of it, the aims of the secondary school in Germany have 
been swung almost clear of the university. Whereas 
formerly, the university and an attempt to enter the 
academic profession had been almost the line of least 
resistance for the average gifted secondary school student, 
now the gate thither is narrow and carefully watched 
—the pupil must be not only brilliant but also a good 
‘‘ Volksgenosse ” (national comrade) to enter there. 

At about the age when he completes his secondary 
school training the young German of all classes is 
required to do six weeks in a Work Camp, where he does 
manual labour—this, together with the new emphasis 
on handicraft in school, is an attempt to eradicate the 
German’s longing for some “‘ black-coated ” post for his 
sons—a post in the civil service would be “ the last 
word ” ! This admiration of and desire for non-manual 
labour was the reason for the unemployment of so many 
‘trained ” young men, and I believe it is true to say 
that the unemployed ‘“‘ intellectual ’’—always the most 
dangerous phenomenon of a totalitarian State—is 
disappearing in Germany. The secondary school aims to 
produce a good National Socialist—only secondarily 
does it attempt to equip him to “ earn his living.” 

The difference between a good “ National Socialist ” 
and a good ‘“‘servant of his Church and State” is 
admittedly a very great one, but no greater than the 
difference in the national traditions. Modern German 
educationists point out that each nation must deserve 
the freedom of the individual, otherwise the grant of that 
freedom will lead assuredly to abuse. So far from 
attempting to proselytize, they admire the freedom of 
the individual which obtains in England—admire it 
from a great distance. One may criticize the system as 
a whole; one can scarcely assail the logic which says : 
“We want a nation of, without exception, National 
Socialists. We shall therefore educate all our children 
in the schools to be—good National Socialists.” 

For a discussion of how far Germany lives up to these 
ideals, this is not the place nor the time. English 
secondary education also has to be judged on its expressed 
aims and ideals—the finished product acts only in the 
next generation. 
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Edited by 
C. McEVOY and F. DALE 


LATIN FOR TODAY sets out to humanize the teaching of 
Latin. Its aim is to combine a thorough grounding in grammar 

_ and syntax with new elements which shall give the course 
intrinsic educational value even for those students who spend 
no more than two years on the subject. The future specialist 
in classics will, it is believed, gain from Latin for Today a 
wide and rich background for later study. Translation 
rather than composition is the basis of the method in Latin 
for Today. Simple connected Latin is read from the outset. 
Grammatical forms are met for the first time in translation. 
Composition is dependent on translation for vocabulary and 
syntax. The publishers will welcome inquiries from teachers 
who wish to know more about this somewhat unconventional 
Latin course. 
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A SCHOOL PHYSICS: REVISION NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
(HYDROSTATICS, HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND) 


By S. R. HUMBY, M.C., M.A., and F. W. GODDARD, M.A., F.C.S. With Illustrations. 3/- 


Intended primarily as a revision course for students taking the School Certificate or Matriculation examinations, 
this book includes a number of questions taken from the examination papers of recent years. A section on 
Hydrostatics has been included, and a detailed explanation has been given of both forms of signs convention in 
use in geometrical optics. Rapid revision tests are inserted after each section. 


CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC 
(SCHOOL CERTIFICATE) 
By F. W. GODDARD, M.A., F.C.S. 1/6 


This small book gives a clear statement of the elementary laws, an explanation of their applications, the methods 
of working out typical examples, and a collection of about 300 numerical questions mostly taken from recent 
School Certificate examination papers. 

The questions are carefully graded and explanatory text is included. 


CONCISE SCHOOL PHYSICS., Mechanics Section 
By R. G. SHACKEL, M.A. l 2/6 


This section forms part of a course In Elementary Mechanics, Heat, Light and Sound, and Electricity and Magnetism, 
suitable for schools preparing for one of the various General School Examinations. 


In general, an attempt is made to present the principles from a practical and modern point of view. 


NOTA BENE. Anatomy of Chemistry 


By S. B. DAVIS. 6d. 


A notebook intended for use by those taking Schoo! Certificate and Higher School Certificate in Chemistry. 
it opens with a critical approach to the Definitions of Elementary Chemistry, these definitions being so worded 
as to ensure uniformity throughout the school, no matter how many text-books are in use. A brief treatment 
of the purpose of laws and hypotheses follows, with a collection of useful facts and equations. 
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By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 6/- 
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FIRST YEAR LATIN 


Sy W. W. EWBANK M.A., Ph.D. Illustrated from Pen and Ink Drawings and from 
Photographs. 2/9 
Book | of an entirely new course incorporating the interest of the °* direct ° method with the basic principles 
underlying all grammatical accuracy and idiomatic translation. There are many illustrations which will arouse 
the interest of the pupil. Stress is laid on che realien of Roman life, classical mythology and the fundamentals 
of a sound knowledge of Latin. 


A NEW GUIDE TO PRECIS WRITING 
By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. 2/6 


Besides a full explanation of the principles of précis writing, this book gives a series of long extracts arranged In 
sections. These passages have also been chosen with an eye to usefulness as material for essays. The book is 
intended to cover the requirements for Matriculation and School Certificate, and also for the L.C.C. and Civil 
Service Examinations. 
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Physical Chemistry in Schools 


A Textbook of Physical Chemistry 
By S. J. SmitH. (5s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Elementary Principles in Physical Chemistry : with 
Special Reference to the State of Equilibrium in a 
Chemical Reaction and to the Rate of Attainment 
of the State of Equilibrium 
By Prof. T. J. WEBB. (16s. net. 
London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

The School Certificate forms a pronounced line of demarca- 
tion in school chemistry. Below it, the subject is very 
largely stereotyped, owing to the standardization of the 
examination requirements, and any changes likely to occur 
from the more widespread adoption of general science 
must result in an additional limitation of the chemistry 
syllabus. Science teachers are consequently faced with the 
difficulty of covering the Higher Certificate chemistry 
syllabus in two years, starting practically from scratch ; 
and when, as in many schools, the problem is still further 
aggravated by the necessity of providing for First M.B. 
candidates, it becomes extremely perplexing to map out 
suitable courses. Organic chemistry probably presents the 
least trouble, since the amount of general chemical know- 
ledge required as a basis is a minimum ; while descriptive 
inorganic chemistry offers no special obstacle beyond the 
embarras de richesse of its data, The real difficulty lies in 
the teaching of physical chemistry, which is now so much 
a part of general chemical theory that a knowledge of its 
main principles is essential, but which young students 
invariably find a stumbling-block if their novitiate is not 
competently and conscientiously guided. 

It is useless in schools to attempt to teach physical 
chemistry on university lines. The background of know- 
ledge is not yet formed, and the mathematical equipment of 
the classes is usually far too rudimentary. An entirely 
different system must be followed : a system in which the 
skeleton of chemical theory is from the first built up so as 
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to include the fundamental concepts of physical chemistry, 
but in a less rigidly quantitative form than that in which 
the more advanced student will later pursue their closer 
acquaintance. There is every justification for this method. 
During the present century, and especially during the last 
two decades, inorganic chemical theory has been unified ina 
remarkable degree, the older distinction between ‘‘ physico- 
chemical” and ‘theoretical inorganic” topics having 
dissolved away in the realization that the former are but 
more precise treatments of the latter. Inorganic chemistry 
has, in fact, lost its old heterogeneity because the inter- 
relation of its innumerable facts has been revealed in the 
light of physico-chemical laws. The modern teacher may 
therefore best achieve his aim by making the new coherent 
chemical theory his principal concern, and by showing that 
the descriptive facts readily fall into place around it. 

Mr. Sylvanus Smith has clearly recognized the position, 
and his book is a very successful attempt to provide a book 
to meet it. He starts ab inttio—from the classical atomic 
and molecular theories—and takes his readers by imper- 
ceptibly more difficult stages through all the chief regions 
of the subject. Judiciously tempering the mathematical 
treatment to the fledgling, he yet makes his argument 
pleasingly rigorous while avoiding aridity ; his book will, 
indeed, make learning a pleasure both for the dull pupil 
—who will appreciate its simplicity—and for the more 
intelligent—who will be stimulated by the careful logic of 
the treatment and by the wider vistas opened by Mr. Smith 
from time to time. When at length they have assimilated 
what Mr. Smith has to teach them, they will be able to 
read with profit the more advanced books on physical 
chemistry, among which that of Prof. Webb may be 
unreservedly recommended. Prof. Webb writes for students 
with a thorough, though not necessarily very specialized, 
mathematical training, and degree candidates will find his 
treatise as trustworthy in detail as it is modern in outlook. 


The Languages of the Spanish Peninsula 


The Spanish Language, together with Portuguese, 
Catalan and Basque: 
By W. J. ENTWISTLE. 
Faber.) 

It is to be feared that the publishers of the latest volume 
in the “ Great Languages ” series have been over-optimistic 
in their estimate of the nature of its probable appeal. The 
series is intended, not only for scholars, but also for ‘‘ the 
higher forms of public schools’’ and for “ intelligent 
amateurs.” Prof. Entwistle’s volume is crammed with 
erudition, and contains much curious information about 
unusual languages and dialects, of the kind that, here and 
there, a stray philologist will be found to devour with 
avidity. But what form in a public school (or in any other 
school) will require to be instructed in the peculiarities of 
Mapuche, Nahuatl or even Brasileiro? And what amateur 
however intelligent, will take the slightest interest in the 
Portuguese town of Miranda, in which “ an extreme dialect 
of Leonese ” is spoken, or care about the difference between 
lemost and pla catalanesc ? 

The book is filled with material of this kind and it is 
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all the more regrettable that it should be so, because scholar- 
ship candidates, honours and pass undergraduates, teachers 
of Spanish in schools and even university lecturers have long 
needed a workmanlike manual of historical Spanish grammar 
in which the main emphasis should be laid on Castilian 
and only a secondary place should be given to Catalan and 
Portuguese. It is unfortunate that these needs have not 
been satisfied, with the result that we have a volume which 
will be read in its entirety only by a few specialists. 

Though, however, they are heavily overlaid with minutiae, 
there are suggestive facts in this book which deserve to be 
brought to light and which are of interest even to the general 
reader. One of these is the large number of languages 
spoken in the Iberian Peninsula and in Ibero-America ; 
another is the wide extent of their dispersal: both these 
themes are treated at length. Students of historical grammar 
will find the phonological tables in the second appendix 
comprehensive, clear and useful. They may also make 
considerable use of the book as a whole, owing to the 
excellence and fullness of its three indices, which will 
increase its value as a work of reference. 
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Minor Notices 
| Art and 


Children’s Work in Block Printing 
By R. TANNER. (38. 6d. net. Leicester: The Dryad 
Press.) 

Have you ever as a teacher wanted to introduce block 
cutting into your early craft work and hesitated for fear 
of failure, or have you tried to do so and failed to get 
success ? You are the person above all others to whom 
this work should make a special appeal. The frontispiece 
may make you feel that it is quite hopeless, but the intro- 
duction will do much to dissipate that feeling, whilst the 
first chapter will awaken in you a new hope, a new outlook 
and a new determination. As you proceed through succeeding 
chapters, you will realize why you have failed in the past, 
if such has been your experience, and new lines of attack 
will become evident. Children’s work? Yes! but many 
adults might do worse than take hints from children’s 
work for their own enlightenment. 


Methods of Teaching the Fine Arts 
By W. S. Rusk. (11s. 6d. net. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

A methodical classification of aims and methods is the 
virtue of most American books on art education : let it be 
said at once that this book is not conspicuous for this 
quality. It is rather a miscellaneous collection of separate 
articles dealing with the various ways in which art is being 
taught to pupils of all ages from the kindergarten to the 
adult groups. Nevertheless, for those who have the patience 
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Handicraft 


to unravel and the experience to discard, the book will well 
repay careful study. Much of the patience will be called 
for by Mr. John D. Graham’s catechism called ‘‘ The 
Dialectics of Art,’’ in which his aim appears to be to 
provoke rather than to illuminate. Prof. Thomas Munro 
contributes a most able and exhaustive essay on, ‘‘ Adoles- 
cence and Art Education ” ; perhaps in places unnecessarily 
exhaustive, but always worthy of careful reading and 
consideration ; as also is his article, ‘‘ A Psychological 
Approach to College Art Instruction,” in which he argues 
that, from the standpoint of a liberal education, aesthetic 
values are of more importance than the archaelogical 
approach. Most of the other articles in the book are of 
considerable interest to the art educationist. 


Hammered Metalwork 
By T. F. Evans. (12s. 6d. net. University of London 
Press.) 

As a teacher of hammered metalwork, even though you 
may have had a wide and varied experience, you will 
occasionally find yourself up against some problem, and a 
reliable authority available on your bookshelf would be 
in reality a godsend. Here is the very book you need. No 
workshop problem that one can possibly imagine, has 
escaped the attention of T. Franklin Evans in his thirty 
chapters of this fascinating book, whilst its seventy-six 
plates illustrating tools, processes, working drawings and 
photographs of examples are of the highest possible order. 
This book only needs to be known to be appreciated. 


Biography 


True Thomas 
By T. Woop. (12s. 6d. net. Cape.) 
A delightful book of reminiscences: childhood at sea in 
a ship in the Merchant Service ; the most unusual prepara- 
tion for Oxford; success at Exeter College and in the 
musical world ; some good ghost stories ;—these make up 
the chapters of a book well worth reading. 


(1) Dostoevsky 
By G. ABRAHAM. 


(2) Asquith 
By R. B. McCattum. (Great Lives.) (2s. net each. 
Duckworth.) 


These two new volumes in the ‘ Great Lives” series 
portray men of widely different achievements. Dostoevsky 
can scarcely be said to have lived a great life, with its 
banishment to Siberia, its persistent gambling, its political 
inconsistency. The crowning hour was his Slavophile 
manifesto on the occasion of the unveiling of the Pushkin 
Memorial in Moscow in June, 1880, a few months before 
his own death. Mr. Abraham claims for Dostoevsky that 
he was “indisputably one of the most individual, pro- 
foundest, and most intense novelists of the time, and 
incidentally the most successful of all Russian journalists.” 
Mr. McCallum’s impartial biography of Asquith, one of the 
greatest figures in English politics, displays a life lacking 
only its deserved climax. If Asquith had displayed in 1916 
the strength of purpose he showed in 1914, post-War history 
would have been different. Educationists may draw 
reflections on the merits and the defects of the Oxford 
“ Greats ” curriculum. 


A London Girl of the Eighties 
By M. Vivian HuGHEs. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

An unsophisticated but strangely fascinating auto- 
biography, giving glimpses of Victorian manners and 
education. Mrs. Hughes was educated at the North London 
Collegiate School under Miss Buss. Her account of the 
school and of this great pioneer in girls’ education has 
real historical interest. She went on to Cambridge to be 
trained as a teacher under Miss Hughes. This was followed 
by a teaching post in which she soon learned that 
“ soundest of principles ’’—to make the pupils do all the 
work. Then romance entered her life. The book can be 
strongly recommended for the school library. 


Married to Mercury : a Sketch of Lord Bolingbroke 
and his Wives 
By M. R. HopKINson. (12s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

This work, although written in the modern popular style, 
represents a large amount of solid and scholarly research. 
And it was research that has well repaid the labour expended 
on it, for Bolingbroke was a man of the highest importance 
in eighteenth century politics, and his wives were women 
of quite unusual ability and interest. Miss Hopkinson, 
already favourably known for her study of Queen Anne, 
has succeeded in bringing together much new material from 
public and private archives, including a large number of 
original and highly significant letters. A knowledge of her 
book will in future be essential for an understanding of 
Bolingbroke’s career. The volume is illustrated by sixteen 
excellent portraits and prints. 
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No Friendly Voice 
By R. M. Hutcuins. (gs. net. Chicago, Ill.: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press.) 


The title ‘‘ No Friendly Voice,” borrowed from a famous 


passage in Milton’s great epic, has the effect (possibly 
intended) of completely mystifying the reader as to the 
probable contents of the book. As a matter of plain fact, 
it consists of a collection of short addresses on university 
subjects by the President of Chicago University. Some of 
the subjects are peculiarly American, whilst others are of 
the kind which arise wherever universities exist. But 
whatever the subject, President Hutchins handles it in 
masterly fashion, and says things which are well worth 
attention, at any rate in Britain. Even where he is not 
going down to fundamental principles, his criticism often 
suggests remarkable parallels to conditions on this side of 
the Atlantic. We give one example: ‘‘ If one thing is clear, 
it is that the primary purpose of the high school is not to 
prepare students for the colleges and universities. By 
behaving as though it were, the colleges and universities 
repress the high schools, and to that extent weaken them- 
selves by weakening the educational system to which they 
belong.” No British reader is likely to miss the parallel, 
we suggest. Many other examples might be given. We 
hope that these stimulating addresses, on themes which are 
not discussed as much as is desirable, will be widely read 
in this country. 


Learn and Live: the Consumer’s View of Adult 
Education 
By W. E. WI trams and Prof. A. E. HEATH. (5s. 
net. Methuen.) 


There is one point which strongly differentiates what is 
known as adult education from all other forms of education. 
If the adult student does not like the fare provided for him 
he can always leave it—an alternative which is not open to 
the schoolboy, nor except in a limited degree to the univer- 
sity student. That the adult education movement thrives 
is therefore proof positive that it is really valued. How 
intensely it is sometimes valued those only know who have 
made contact with students who persist in spite of apparently 
hopeless circumstances. But these are general statements, 
whereas the book before us, the record of a remarkable 
inquiry, goes down into detail, and sets forth the educational 
life-histories of a large number of members of adult classes. 
The producers of the article known as adult education stand 
aside, for the most part, and let the consumers tell their 
own stories. But the producers who have written this book 
have done their work exceedingly well. The book throws 
a flgod of light upon the problems of adult education, and 
we are glad to know that it is regarded only as a first 
instalment of a complete report. 


The Ideal School 
By B. B. BoGos.Lovsky. 
Macmillan.) 

This is a book of which we can truly say that, in spite of 
its length, no reader who is interested in ‘ progressive 
schools ” is likely to lay it aside unfinished. In the form 
ofastory, it gives a critical estimate—certainly appreciative, 
but just as certainly discriminating—of what is currently 
known as the new education. The first part of the story 
leans to the side of frank and indeed somewhat destructive 
criticism. The writer, or rather his hero, has no patience 
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with those progressives who insist upon comparing the best 
of the new with the worst of the old, who exhibit marvellous 
specimens of craft-work, and who are so bitten by “ pro- 
jects ’’ as to have little but scorn for an organized planned 
curriculum. In the second and longer part of the book the 
criticism becomes constructive, and we are introduced to 
all the details of the author’s “ ideal school.” Whereas, for 
example, the real bondage of much of the new freedom is 
insisted upon in the first part, we get, near the end of the 
book, a positive and an emphatic declaration on the subject. 
I know, says the headmaster of this ideal school, that using 
the words obligation and duty I expose myself to attack 
for being old-fashioned. ‘‘ It is true,” he says, “ that in 
modern educational literature the strong pedal on freedom 
and self-expression is not enough balanced by references to 
obligation, and the term duty is practically banished.” 
But the sense of obligation is bound to re-appear. “' Prac- 
tically the only element that the numerous post-War social 
experiments have in common is the emphasis on social 
obligation and concern with the welfare of others. I think 
it is sound and constructive.” The chapters of the book 
which deal with the detailed work of the various divisions 
of the school—physical science, civilization, culture, 
personality—may at times seem somewhat fanciful. But 
they are full of suggestion, and we must remember that we 
are reading a story of an ideal institution. We regard the 
book as an excellent and a timely contribution to the 
literature of the progressive movement in education. 


Annuaire International de l'Éducation et de l'Enseigne- 
ment, 1936 
(Publications du Bureau International d’Education, 
No. 50.) (Frs. suisses 12. Geneva: Bureau Inter- 
national d’Education.) 


La Législation Régissant les Constructions Scolaires : 
d’après les Données fournies par les Miniséres de 
l'Instruction Publique 
(Publications du Bureau International d’Education, 
No. 47.) (Fr. 4. Geneva: Bureau International 
d'Éducation.) 

The fourth Annuaire International d'Éducation contains 
official particulars of the progress made in education in 
fifty-two countries during the year 1934-5. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that this publication is now indispensable 
to students of comparative education. A special feature 
is the report of M. J. Piaget, Director of the Bureau Inter- 
national d’Education, for 1934-5. The data on the regula- 
tions for school buildings in thirty-six countries should be 
useful to those concerned with these matters in administra- 
tion, and of interest to teachers generally. Both volumes 
are preceded by a general study of the facts supplied. 


Educational Administration in England and Wales 
(4s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Under this title the Board of Education has issued a 
selection of the charts prepared in connexion with the 
Educational Exhibition at Oxford in 1935. These charts 
illustrate the administration and finance of English educa- 
tion locally and nationally. The original charts were in 
colour: some of the present reproductions are coloured, 
but the remainder are shaded to indicate values. A series 
of examples from London, Warwickshire, Lancashire, and 
Manchester illustrate how in these areas the various 
sections of the local authorities’ work are defined and 
administered through a coherent organization. 
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Education and the Slow-Learning Child 
By CHRISTINE P. INGRAM. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

This American publication contains much which is of 
value for all teachers of either mentally defective or dull 
and backward children. Part I deals with theory, giving 
the psychological and educational background to the 
problem, and Part II describes in detail the organization 
and methods of the special schools and classes in Rochester, 
New York. 


L’Ecole des Roches 


By G. BERTIER. (Juvisy, Seine-et-Oise : Les Editions 
du Cerf.) 

L’Ecole des Roches in Normandy is one of the best 
known of the continental schools established originally 
under the influence of Reddie’s work at Abbotsholme. 
M. Berthier has written the history of the school since 
its foundation thirty-six years ago. But his book is much 
more than a narrative of events. He is one of the foremost 
advocates of ‘‘ the new education,” in France, and, as 
Directeur of the school for more than thirty years, he has 
been able gradually to put to the test his principles of 
education. Skilfully interwoven with the story of the school 
is a most attractive and stimulating exposition of the 
convictions which have guided all his activities. Under the 
phrase “the new education ” divergent and even dia- 
metrically opposed opinions have taken shelter. M. 
Berthier has avoided extremes. As he passes in review the 
many innovations in physical education and sports, manual 
and artistic activities, intellectual, moral, and social 
education, and stresses the country and family life, the 
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conciliation of freedom and responsibility for both pupil 
and teachers it is evident that he has an integral conception | 
of the many factors in modern education, which culminates } | 
for him in religion. One feels in every part of his book the | 
impress of a strong, sincere, and courageous personality; ! 
a man of high ideals with unusual initiative and practice! 
capacity, he has every right to be proud of the school ¢! 
which he is the head. 


Road to Life 
By A. MAKARENKO. Translated by S. GARRY. (7s. 6d. 
net. Nott.) 

Among the many problems which presented themselves : 
to the Russian Government after the Revolution was that 
of how to deal with the bands of vagabond childre2. 
hardened into criminals by utter destitution, who roamed 
the streets of Moscow and other cities. The task wa: 
handed over to the Education Department, and in th: | 
book the establishment of the “ Maxim Gorki ” settlement 
in September, 1920, is described in detail by Antor, 
Makarenko, who was put in charge. Formal methods o: | 
education would have been useless in dealing with suci 
children, and new approaches had to be thought out. Th: | 
settlement was fortunate in its head. With sympathet: 
understanding and infinite patience, with courage t 
experiment, and undaunted by many set-backs, he 2: 
length succeeded in gaining the affections of the boys arc 
in establishing a community spirit among them. The one 
time criminals were turned into loyal citizens. The stor 
of the experiment is vividly told, and should make reader: | 
eager to see the striking film under the same title should i: | 


again be shown in Great Britain. 
I 
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English 


English Grammar for To-day 
By R. W. JEPson. (2s. Longmans.) 

An attempt to present simply and accurately the funda- 
mentals of English grammar freed from the shadow of 
Latin. 

Classified Composition for Senior Schools 
By H. D. Brapsury. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 4d. Cloth 
Boards, 1s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

A series of well classified exercises, leading up to simple 

forms of composition. 


Some Recent Developments in English Literature: a 
Series of Sydney University Extension Lectures 
By Prof. A. J. A. Watpock, R. G. Howartu, and 
E. J. Dosson. (Sydney University Extension Board.) 
Many who are interested in modern literature will 
welcome these three lectures dealing with the work of 
James Joyce, Edith Sitwell, and T. S. Eliot. 


The Story of Santa Claus 
By S. R. LITTLEwoop. (1s. Nelson.) 

The Story of Santa Claus, which first appeared in 1912, 
is now re-issued in a very acceptable form in Nelson’s 
T.E.S. Series. The story shows “ the personal growth, 
the ever-changing life-history of a character born of the 
world’s imagination.”’ 

Jane Will You Behave ? : 
By VERA Barclay. (3s. 6d. Oates & Washbourne.) 

Jane, an energetic and exuberant eleven-year-old, 
accompanied by five other children and two sympathetic 
young adults, set off with the prospect of a jolly fortnight’s 


a 
2 
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camp beside a stream deep enough for diving, with à 
farm convenient for milk and butter, and a rich frierd 
near to supply unlimited vegetables and fruit, but with 
one fly in the ointment—a prim holiday governess whose 
main duty, as she conceived it, was to correct the manners 
and morals of irrepressible Jane. It took nearly the whole 
of the fortnight to teach Miss Simpkin and Jane mutual ' 
forbearance. The map of the camp is a good idea; the 
black-and-white sketches scattered throughout are fas- 
cinating; and the ‘ National Anthem of the Anciert 
Britons,” to be sung to “ The March of the Men of Harlech,” 
rollicking fun. This delightful story can safely figure or 
every list of Christmas and birthday gifts. 


Letters and Sounds : English Spelling and Pronunciation 
By H. MARTIN. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
This book is really a plea for English spelling reform. 
although it has been written with the practical object of 
helping the many English people who find themselves ir 
difficulties because of the divorce that has come about 
between English spelling and pronunciation. It has par- 
ticularly in mind those members of the British Common- 
wealth who are not English by birth, and who find this ° 
‘unholy muddle’ of English spelling a formidable obstacle 
in the way of learning the language. 


The Growth of the Writer 
By Dorotuy MATTHEWS. (5s. net. Dawlish, Devon : 
The Channing Press.) 
Helpful advice, based on the author’s experience, and 
on the belief that modern psychology can be applied as 
successfully in teaching the art of writing as in other arts. 
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(1) The Romance of Reading 
Edited by R. K. and M. I. R. POLKINGHORNE. First 


Series. Introductory Book. Fairy Fun. (1s. 2d. 
Book I. Merry Moments. (1s. 4d.) With Exercises 
(1s. 6d.). Book II. Happy Hours. (1s. 6d. With 


Exercises, 1s. 8d.) Book III. Pleasant Paths. (1s. 8d. 
With Exercises, 1s. 1od.). Book IV. Cosy Company. 
(1s. rod. With Exercises, 2s.) (Oxford University 
Press.) 


. The Happy Hour 
. The Treasure Hour 
. The Story Hour 
. The Pleasure Hour 
. The Favourite Hour 
. The Quiet Hour 
. The Leisure Hour 
. The Adventure Hour 
. The Golden Hour 
(The Louie Swann Readers.) 
SWANN. (1s. 6d. each. Warne.) 

(1) With the exception of the Introductory Book, each 
of these readers is published in two forms, one with and 
one without exercises; teachers would be well advised 
to choose the former, as much of the work set is refreshingly 
novel. The same can be said of the passages chosen for 
reading, all of which testify to a sound literary taste, and 
have already been found by experiment to appeal to 
children. The illustrations, many of them full-page coloured 
ones, the work of distinguished artists, are altogether 
admirable and in themselves worth the price of the whole 
volume with its handsome binding. It may safely be 
predicted that this new series will meet with the success 
it undoubtedly deserves. (2) These nine Readers are 
graded for the years between 7} and 10}. One book in 
each of the three groups is specially intended for “ dull 
and retarded children.’’ The illustrations, of which there 
are many, both coloured and black and white, vary widely 
in style as befits the variety of the stories, but all succeed 
in adding to the attractiveness of the neatly-bound, well- 
printed volumes. 


(2) 


Ww ONA UIA WP 


Edited by L. LE T. 


More Classical Stories 
Edited by A. J. MERSON. (2s. Harrap.) 
This is a good collection of stories from Greek and Roman 
legends and early history. It is meant to supplement the 
selection contained in: A Book of Classical Stories. 


Songs and Pictures by a Child 
Arranged by DOREEN BLAND. 
Norgate.) 

Here is something out of the common—a book dedicated 
to its unwitting author, who is even now not aware of its 
existence. As he is not yet six, he would probably be 
indifferent to its publication, but it can scarcely fail to be 
of interest to the psychologist or the teacher of young 
children, as both writings and drawings were quite spon- 
taneous productions. 


(1) Tales by Tolstoy 
Translated by Louise and AYLMER MAUDE. 
Oxford University Press.) 

(2) School Episodes 
From the Works of GEORGE Borrow, W. H. THACK- 
ERAY, Capt. MARRYAT, CHARLES DICKENS, THOMAS 
HuGuHEs, Dean FARRAR, TALBOT BAINES REED, H. A. 
VACHELL, HUGH WALPOLE. Selected and Edited by 
J. G. Fyre. (1s. 4d. Blackie.) 


(6s. net. Williams & 


(1s. od. 
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(3) The Lion of Zoro 
By C. B. RuTLEY. (Arnold’s Continuous Story Readers, 
Grade II.) (1s. 4d. Arnold.) 

(1) Nine of Tolstoy’s simple and beautiful tales, originally 
written by him for peasants are collected in this wonder- 
fully cheap and presentable volume. Among them are 
“ A Prisoner in the Caucasus,” part of which was taken 
from Tolstoy’s own experiences, and the exquisite ‘‘ Where 
Love Is, God Is,” which, the editor states, was based on a 
French story. Doris Boulton’s very striking illustrations 
exactly suit the setting and the spirit of the tales, and it 
goes without saying that the translation reads like an 
original. (2) These ten passages, most of which are auto- 
biographical, were chosen not only for their intrinsic 
interest, but also in order to show the changes that have 
taken place in school life since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. (3) Offers thrills which must be familiar to 
the sophisticated young reader, but thrills they will remain— 
underground rivers and caves ; a chase by a rogue elephant ; 
and, lastly, a narrow escape from being thrownto a crocodile. 


The Hunted 
By J. A. LEE. (7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

This is a very unusual kind of novel. It has for its theme 
the tragedy of life in a boy’s jail in New Zealand. The 
author is a New Zealander by birth. From 14 to 21 he 
led a vagabond life, being most of the time a fugitive from 
so-called justice. He earned a D.C.M. during the War, and 
later had his left forearm blown away on the Somme. 
After the War he entered politics and became a Labour 
member of the New Zealand House of Representatives. He 
is now Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Lee writes with obvious sincerity and knows his theme 
well. The characters in his story are fictional, but the raw 
material is real. He tells us in his preface, ‘‘ It seems to me 
that those who lie abed safe from the depredations of such 
as I was, might be interested in knowing a little about the 
hunted.” 


Civil Service Test Papers. English : Junior 
For the Use of Candidates for Appointment as Writing 
Assistant, Female Sorting Assistant, Sorting Clerk, 
Typist or Clerk-Typist, &c. By G. S. HUMPHREYS. 
(1s. 9d. Pitman.) 

A practical little book for junior Civil Service candidates. 
It reprints the two English papers set at the Writing 
Assistant Examination of May, 1935, gives notes on the 
treatment of the essay subjects, and answers to the other 
questions. It also includes twenty model Examination 
tests on similar lines. 


English and Commercial Correspondence 
By J. Caro and E. DENTON. (2s. Arnold.) 
A well-planned, practical book, which should be useful 
to day and evening commercial school students. The 
chapters on Letter-writing are a feature of the book. 


English Grammar and Composition 
By J. N. Browne. (1s. 6d. Gregg Publishing Co.) 
A straightforward attempt to deal with grammar and 
composition to meet the requirements of first and second 
year students in junior technical schools. 


Matriculation English Course 
By W. H. Low and G. E. HOLLINGWoRTH. 
Edition. (5s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
For this second edition of the Matriculation English 
Course, Chapter II, on Sounds and Symbols, has been 
revised and an Appendix of twenty pages has been added, 
dealing with the Description and Classification of English 
Speech Sounds. 


Second 
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Geography 


English Downland 
By H. J. MassincHam. (The Fage of Britain.) (7s. 6d. 
net. Batsford.) 

This magnificently illustrated and comprehensive survey 
of the major part of the chalk scarpland provides many 
excellent descriptions of cultural landscape, both past and 
present, but it is unfortunate that not more than one page 
could have been given to the Yorkshire Wolds. In future 
editions it is to be hoped that space can be found to describe 
the characteristic methods of wold farming, the prehistoric 
fortifications, and the precipitous cliffs which form the 
northern rampart of the English chalkland. 


(1) Geography Study 
Book II. By H. J. ODELL. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

(2) The New Era Geographies 
Book I. The Americas. By V. F. SEARSON and 
F. Evans. (2s. 9d. Johnston.) 

(3) Junior Geography 
By G. C. Fry. Sixth Edition. (4s. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

These books are intended for the lower forms of secondary 
schools and for pupils in senior and central schools. (1) 
consists of three sections, each of which has been planned 
to cover the work of a term. Section A deals with the natural 
regions of the world and the details of American geography. 
Section B deals with Australasia, Africa, and Asia, while 
Section C discusses the details of Europe arranged in 
countries, including the British Isles considered in its 
world relationships. Its maps, text, and revision exercises 
are good. (2) is an interesting and well-illustrated text- 
book following traditional lines. It is a pity that the map 
of South American vegetation zones shows the warm 
temperate forest of the Parana-Paraguay in the same 
colour as the equatorial selvas. (3) is the sixth edition of a 
well-known text-book, and contains much new material, 
including a number of well-chosen photographs. 


(1) Harrap’s Geography Picture Summaries 

Selected and Edited by S. J. B. WHyBrRow and H. E. 

Epwarps. Set V. North-West Europe. (1s. 4d. 

Harrap.) 
(2) How to look at Geographical Pictures 

By W. J. H. Watkins and H. S. L. Watkins. Second 

Series. (Paper, 1s. 3d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Both are good examples of pictorial aids in geography 

teaching. (1) maintains the standard of the sets previously 
published. The detailed views of Belgian flax-retting, 
Swiss watch-making, and the harvesting of wheat in 
Beauce and grapes in the Midi are excellent. (2) is designed 
to give a serious training in the analysis of geographical 
illustrations. The authors use the device of combining 
general and detailed pictures in order to supply close-up 
views and thereby limit the opportunities for guesswork 
on the part of the pupils. 


A Practical Modern Geography 
By MABEL MELLOR. Book III. West Africa. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Though intended for use in West African schools this 
inexpensive volume contains a wealth of interesting detail, 
including much that has not previously appeared in British 
text-books of African geography. Its diagrams, photo- 
graphs, and maps are excellent, and, in spite of the fact 
that it has been written for the use of young children, the 
book contains much that is of interest to serious students. 


(1s. 3d. 


Geography 
By A. B. ARCHER and HELEN G. Tuomas. First 
Series. (Book One, 1s. xod. Book Two, 2s. Book 


Three, 2s. 4d. Book Four, 2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

This carefully graded series forms an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of human geography in the junior 
school. The selection of illustrations is exactly what is 
required in books for this stage, for, in addition to half-tone 
reproductions of photographs gathered from a great variety 
of sources, there are clever drawings which stimulate the 
imagination. The type used in the text is large and easy 
to read. 


Black’s Geography Pictures 
By J. FAIRGRIEVE. Set 3. The West Indies, Central 
and South America, Antarctica. (1s. 6d.). Index to 
Black’s Geography Pictures. (1s.). (Black.) 

The third set of Black’s Geography Pictures fully main- 
tains the high standard of the earlier issues. Every picture 
represents a type of physical conditions or of human 
activities commonly studied in geography lessons. Teachers 
will find the index a particularly useful aid in the selection 
of pictures for use with the epidiascope. 


Sea Trading and Sea Training : being a Short History of 
the Firm of Devitt and Moore 
By C. Jones. (7s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Yours Sincerely, ‘‘ The Skipper ’’ : being the letters of 
a Tramp skipper to his Young Friends on Shore 
By C. B. GyForp. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

These books should form welcome additions to the 
libraries of schools which are taking part in the ship 
adoption scheme. (1) is an account of the parts played by 
a distinguished family of ship-owners in the development of 
oversea trade and in the promotion of schemes for training 
boys for service in the mercantile marine. Though written 
from the point of view of the ship-owner and shipbroker it 
contains intimate descriptions of the voyages of famous 
ships, of the transition from sail to steam, and of the develop- 
ment of training ships and merchant navy schools. (2) isa 
series of personal letters describing the experiences of a 
tramp skipper. Details are given of the everyday lives of 
some of the inhabitants of the countries visited and each 
letter contains rough sketches and good photographs. 
Throughout, the methods used to secure the reader's 
interest are educationally sound. 

Roald Amundsen, Explorer 
By C. TURLEY. Second Edition. (2s. Methuen.) 

The second edition of this interesting account of the life 
and death of Amundsen has been prepared for the use of 
schools. No explorer has been more successful than the 
gallant Norwegian who discovered the South Pole and who 
died in a chivalrous attempt to save the life of a man with 
whom he had been in acute disagreement. This book 
should be in every school library, for its enthusiastic account 
of the hero’s exploits is balanced by a sober description of 
the difficulties, physical and financial, which had to be 
overcome. 


Homes Round the World : Ten Outline Pictures for 
Colouring 
(Friendship Frieze No. 2). (6d. Edinburgh House Press.) 
Chosen to illustrate domestic conditions in many lands. 
the pictures may either be coloured by junior school classes 
or else prepared by the teacher for exhibition in the infants’ 
department. 
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History 


The Spanish Tragedy, 1930-1936 : 
public, Chaos 
By Prof. E. ALLISON PEERS. (Ios. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
This is emphatically the book of the moment. No one 
who wishes to understand the causes and the nature of the 
Spanish Civil War now raging can afford to neglect Prof. 
Allison Peers’ authoritative narrative. Prof. Peers knows 
Spain intimately ; for twenty years he has visited it 
repeatedly ; during the last eight he has kept a systematic 
record of events happening in the Peninsula. He writes, 
moreover, lucidly and vigorously. Although it is easy to 
perceive on which side his sympathies lie, on the whole he 
has achieved a commendable impartiality. 


Roman Roads in South-East Britain : 

Tragedy : 

By G. M. HuGues. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
History in the Open-Air 

By H. J. RANDALL. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The story of Mr. Hughes’ book is remarkable. For 

Mr. Hughes died forty-five years ago, and his book on the 
Roman roads, an unrevised manuscript, remained unknown 
until it was disinterred some eighteen months ago. It is 
now issued through the piety of his daughter, assisted by 
the skilled advice of Mr. I. D. Margary, the eminent 
antiquarian. The book is well worth careful attention, 
for it is the record of some highly original archaeological 
investigation. In a surprising manner it anticipates the 
results of some of the most recent explorations. Very 
effective, for example, is its exposure of the falsity of the 
so-called Itinerary of Richard of Cirencester concocted by 
Charles Bertram about 1750. By a curious coincidence 
there is a most amusing essay on the same clever forger, 
under the title “ Splendide Mendax,” in Mr. Randall’s 
charming little volume. The bulk of his delightful book, 
however, is devoted to a plea for the study of history in 
connexion with topography, and to illustrations of how 
this can be done. ' 


The Story of Instruction : the Beginnings 
By E. C. Moore. (12s. 6d. net. New York: Mac- 
millan.) 

This scholarly and thoughtful volume is much more 
than a history of education. For education in Greece and 
in Rome, with which alone this volume treats, was but one 
phase of a public service that was wholly devoted to the 
interests of the state. Spartan education aimed at the 
training of the soldier ; Athenian, the politician ; Roman, 
the administrator and man of affairs. Dr. Moore, who 
writes from California, seeks to reveal the wide genius of 
the three great ancient peoples. 


The War of the Guns: Western Front, 1917 and 1918 
By A. WADE. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Among the multitude of War books, this book holds a 
place of its own. It is a soldier’s plain and unadorned 
narrative of personal experience. We have War books 
written by men of letters who came through the War, or 
came near it, and who write with a literary bias. And we 
have books by military authorities whose business it was 
to survey operations on a great scale. But here is a record 
of what the War meant toa comparatively obscureindividual, 
who saw things with his own eyes, and who sets down his 
tale of heroism, of grim humour, and of ghastliness. The 
ghastliness is not confined to the text, but extends to some 
of the numerous and well-produced illustrations. Whether 


Dictatorship, Re- 


Romance and 


the hope of the publishers that this kind of book tends to 
make a recrudescence of similar and worse horrors less 
likely we do not know. Certain it is, however, that the 
generation which has grown up since the War tends to 
regard it as just history. 
A History of Ireland 

By Prof. E. Curtis. (12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Prof. Curtis, who for twenty years has been teaching 
Irish history in Trinity College, Dublin, is already favourably 
known to the scholarly world by his erudite History of 
Mediaeval Ireland (A.D. 1110-1513). In the present volume 
we have the result of an attempt to write a different kind 
of history, namely, a popular sketch of the whole story of 
Ireland’s development from the Neolithic period to the 
Treaty of 1922. Very ably and, on the whole, very success- 
fully, Prof. Curtis has accomplished his difficult task. 
Irish history is furiously controversial, but in the main 
Prof. Curtis has preserved an impartial urbanity. His 
learning is obvious on every page. 


The Teaching of History in English Schools 
By Dr. OLIVE E. SHROPSHIRE. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 671.) ($2.10. New York: Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University.) 

An extremely interesting and valuable study of history 
teaching in English schools by a skilled American educa- 
tionist. It examines, first, elementary schools; next, 
secondary schools and universities; and, finally, training 
colleges. The book deserves the careful attention of 
English teachers. 


Those Who Dared: Stories of Early Days in our 
Country 
By CarRRIE H. WILLIs and Lucy S. SAUNDERS. (4s. 6d. 
University of North Carolina Press ; Oxford University 
Press.) 

This is an American book and “ our country ” is the 
United States. The authors treat in lively style and with 
numerous illustrations of eminent adventurers beginning 
with Columbus, Ponce de Léon, and Walter Raleigh, and 
ending with the pioneers of the gold-rush, excluding 
Mr. Charles Chaplin. 


Rapid Revision Tests in School History 
By W. GREENFIELD. (Pupil’s Book, Boards, 2s. Cloth, 
1s. 10d. Teacher’s Book, Boards, 4s. University of 
London Press.) l 
The pupil’s book contains an enormous number of pithy 
questions which will enable the student of history to find 
out for himself how far he has mastered his text-book. No 
answers to the questions are given. These, presumably, 
are provided in the more expensive “‘ teacher’s book.” 


Breasted-Huth Historical Wall Maps 
Bg. Sequence Map of Greece. (Mounted on cloth and 
rollers, varnished, or mounted on cloth, dissected and 
folded, 13s. 6d. Philip.) 

There is a distinct shortage of good historical wall-maps 
in this country. The appearance, therefore, in the English 
market of twenty of the excellent American Breasted-Huth 
series is cordially to be welcomed. The selected maps cover 
the whole periods of European history from “ Ancient 
Greece’’’ to “Germany, 1740-1930.” They are clearly 
drawn, brightly coloured, and strongly mounted. A full list 
can be procured from Messrs. Philip & Son, Ltd., 32 Fleet 
Street, London. 
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Modern Languages 


French Prose Composition : Extracts from Modern and 
Contemporary Writers for Translation into French 
Compiled by Dr. R. NıxLaus and Dr. J. S. Woop. 
(3s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

An excellent series of 158 extracts from modern English 
authors to be translated by candidates for Intermediate 
and Final B.A. examinations. 


Poems 
By S. MALLARMÉ. Translated by R. Fry, with Com- 
mentaries by C. MAuRON. (7s. 6d. Chatto & Windus.) 
Roger Fry, whose recent death we all deplore, was a trve 
lover of the arts. He was also a bold man, for to undertake 
the translation of so difficult a poet as Mallarmé needed 
much time and very hard work. Jules Lemaître, one of the 
acutest critics of his day, in the fifth series of bis 
Contemporains, confesses that of the fourteen lines on 
Le Tombeau de Edgar Poe, he was uncertain of the meaning 
of six of them. Those of us, who recognize in Mallarmé the 
creator and inspirer of the Symbolist school, and have 
looked with respect at the tablet on the house, 89 rue de 
Rome, where the poet lived from 1875 till his death in 
1898, and where he kept open house every Tuesday, may 
yet doubt if a translation is possible. Roger Fry took 
twenty years about it and then had to ask M. Mauron to 
undertake the explanatory commentary. The translations 
are placed on the opposite pages to the poems ; and whether 
all the explanations correctly interpret the poet’s mind or 
not, it is incontestable that they do make the poems clearer 
and easier for an English reader. On page 44, La Plume is 
called a paper; it would be more correct to call it a 
magazine, for it appeared fortnightly for about twenty 
years under the editorship of Karl Boés. Our Prize Editor 
will read the book with interest. 


La Cathédrale : Chartres 
By J.-K. Huysmans. Abridged and Edited by 
Dr. HELEN TRUDGIAN. (38. 6d. Nelson.) 

Dr. Trudgian’s abridged edition of Huysman’s great 
novel on the Cathedral of Chartres is an excellent addition 
to Nelson’s series of classics. It can be used only by 
advanced students as Huysmans is never easy. The tale 
is one of the evolution of French architecture from 800 to 
A.D. 1400 Chartres is noted for its statues and its stained 
glass. No one who travels from Paris to Touraine should 
pass through without spending one or more days there. 
An interesting introduction gives an account of his life and 
of many of his other books. There is a vocabulary of 
technical words and a short bibliography of books for further 
reading. 


Nelson’s French Grammar 
By Dr. R. L. G. RITCHIE. (3s. 6d. Nelson.) 

All French teachers have been longing for years for a 
standard grammar equivalent to Kennedy in Latin. There 
are plenty of elementary grammars of no authority, but all 
students do not give up French at the end of the second 
year. We lack a sufficiency of books for the advanced 
student, and this shows that the number of advanced 
students is small. Dr. Ritchie keeps to the normal order 
of the parts of speech and has no hobbies of his own to 
ride. As a reference book it will be a permanent addition to 
any one’s library. It is very clearly printed, it has many 
paragraphs to render reference easy and it has a very full 
index. Now we can throw away our tattered Eve and 
de Baudiss and place Ritchie in its stead. 


Primerose : Comédie en Trois Actes 
By G. A. DE CAILLAVET and R. DE FLERs. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary 
by Dr. A. GREEN and S. A. RHOpEs. (2s. 3d. Heath.) 
A useful edition of one of the few masterpieces of these 
famous French playwrights—as inseparable as Gilbert and 
Sullivan—which can be placed before English students. 
An excellent introduction and a full vocabulary make this 
a desirable text. 


The Student’s Guide to Modern Languages : a Com- 
parative Study of English, French, German, and 
Spanish 
By P. G. Witson. Second Edition. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

Mr. Wilson's treatise will be a boon to the intelligent 
student of maturer years. His advice and his tips are so 
well put and so full of meat. Before you learn French or 
any other language you should have a firm grasp of your 
own. How often has the French master to teach his class 

Englisb ! Generally a boy or girl approaches grammar 

through Latin or another language. Mr. Wilson shows the 

difference between intensive and extensive reading; he 
insists on the importance of a note-book and the necessity 
of good dictionaries and plenty of reading matter including 

a daily newspaper. He advocates seeing French plays 

(how seldom of recent years can one do so in London), or 

at any rate reading them, especially for colloquial facility. 

And then the author takes us through the grammar of the 

languages in such a way as to attract and settle it in the 

mind. An original book that should be read by all serious 
learners and many teachers. 


A French Word and Phrase Book 
By F. BLACKBURN. (IS. Blackie.) 

Ever since the publication of Mr. Payen-Payne’s Test 
Book of French some four years ago, there has been a spate 
of vocabularies. Mr. Blackburn’s book has good points 
about it but he has forgotten the French proverb, ‘‘ Qui 
trop embrasse mal étreint.” It includes too much. He 
should have omitted such easy words as père, mère, chat, 
chien, jour, and words alike in both languages as pianola, 
zeppelin, set (tennis), and sardine. He could have omitted 
the days of the week. And at the other extremity he 
includes technical terms that will never be found in any 
examination paper, such as chambre à air, les aiguilles 
(railway points), mazout, faute de pied (foot-fault), and 
œillet de poète. He includes the names of very few countries, 
and he does not mention the two kinds of daisy and poppy. 
His warnings of difficult spellings, genders, and words to be 
distinguished are excellent. If he will only revise his book 
in a second edition, it would be very useful. The direct 
methodists used to pour contempt on vocabularies, but 
they are a very important part of a student’s library. 


Extraits de Tu Viens en France 
By F. DEGRAND’CoMBE. Edited by Prof. F. BorLLor. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. (1s. Blackie.) 

Prof. Boillot needs no introduction to readers of this 
Journal. His French is so alive and full of humour; he 
knows both nations so well and can poke fun at both, 
always very naturally weighing the scales in favour of his 
own. When we blame the French for their continual 
demand for security we should read carefully the German 
extracts on page 94. No student should go to France before 
he has read this abbreviation of the author’s work. 
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Religious Knowledge 


The Gospel According to St. Luke 
Edited by W. E. Beck. In the Revised Version. 
(2s. 3d. University Tutorial Press.) 

A short and simple edition of the Gospel designed for 
School Certificate candidates. The Editor does not, however, 
confine himself to examination requirements, but seeks to 
stimulate interest in the personality and teaching of Jesus. 
The notes are based on commentaries of a somewhat 
cautiously critical type—one could wish that Mr. Beck 
had faced more frankly the questions and difficulties which 
intelligent boys and girls naturally raise when studying a 
Gospel. 


The Odyssey of Israel : the Story of the Old Testament 
for Modern Readers 
By T. G. PLATTEN. (38. 6d. S.P.C.K.) 

This is an excellent guide to an intelligent understanding 
of the Old Testament—very suitable, for instance, for the 
fifth forms of secondary schools. Mr. Platten lays chief 
emphasis throughout on the development of the religious 
thought of the Jews, and the history, as is right, serves 
merely as a background. There is also a full treatment of 
the post-exilic period without which it is impossible to 
understand the Judaism of the time of Jesus. We hope that 
the book will be widely used. 


Science 


Electricity 
By Prof. W. L. Braca. (8s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

In recent years, it has become customary to publish in 
book form the Christmas lectures “ adapted to a juvenile 
auditory ” delivered at the Royal Institution. This volume, 
based on the lectures delivered in 1934-5, well maintains 
the very high standard which has been established by 
preceding volumes. In the earlier chapters, the author 
boldly attacks such questions as the nature of electricity, 
and how it travels. For the most part, this difficult subject 
is handled successfully ; but the explanation of the action 
of a simple voltaic cell (pp. 64-75) is somewhat obscure 
and requires very careful reading. The later chapters, on 
motors and dynamos, the public electricity supply, tele- 
graphs and telephones, and “ wireless ’’ are of exceptional 
interest, and contain much information which will be 
appreciated even by the trained physicist. The illustrations 
are excellent. 


Principles of Electric and Magnetic Measurements 
Part I. Electricity. By P. Vicoureux. Part II. 
Magnetism. By C. E. WEBB. (20s. net. Blackie.) 

This volume has been prepared by members of the staff 
of the National Physical Laboratory ; and its exceptionally 
high qualities convey a just impression of the standard of 
experimental work done in this laboratory. The book will 
be of much assistance to students of physics and of electrical 
engineering in imparting information on the general 
principles underlying accurate measurements. In addition 
to chapters on the more important methods in electrical 
and magnetic determinations, there are chapters on the 
thermionic tube, measurements at radio-frequencies, and 
electrical charges in electric and magnetic fields—including 

cathode particles, x-rays, alpha-particles, the ratio e/m, &c. 

It is unfortunate that the diagram on page 31 has been 

inadvertently inverted. 


The Earth’s Magnetism 
By Prof. S. CHAPMAN. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This is one of the latest volumes of a well-known series 
of monographs. It commences with an explanation of the 
magnetic elements used in stating the quantitative data 
of the earth’s field; and this is followed by a description 
of the methods used in making absolute measurements in 
magnetic observatories and in surveys. In later sections 
the subjects discussed include secular, transient, and lunar 
daily variations, also the relationship between solar and 
magnetic disturbances. Considering the limitations of 


Light 


available space, the information given is remarkably 
extensive. The chart of isogonic lines (page 4) is dated 
1922: this might have been replaced by the chart published 


by the Admiralty in 1932. 


Heat for Advanced Students 
By the late E. EDSER. 
BLiGH. (6s. Macmillan.) 

Published nearly forty years ago, the continued demand 
for this well-known text-book has necessitated many 
reprints. The time had arrived when the publishers were 
justified in having the text revised. In this edition, obsolete 
matter hds been replaced by up-to-date experimental and 
theoretical treatment, with a number of new diagrams. 

The final chapter, on radiation, has been re-written, and 

includes an elementary treatment of the quantum theory. 

An important change is the introduction of the methods of 

the calculus wherever desirable, and the replacement of the 

old index by separate name and subject indexes. 


Revised Edition by N. M. 


By A. E. E. McKENZIE. (2s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Sound 
By A. E. E. McKENZIE. (2s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

These are attractive text-books, intended for students of 
School Certificate and 1st M.B. standard. In the volume 
on Light, the recommendations of the Physical Society 
on “ The Teaching of Geometrical Optics,” in regard to 
sign conventions, have been followed. The sections on 
dispersion, on colour, and on the defects of the eye are 
particularly good. The volume on Sound, though it meets 
the purpose for which it is intended, does not indicate the 
same degree of originality as is observed in its companion 
volume. In both cases, the illustrations are good. 


Handbook of the Collections Illustrating Time Measure- 
ment at the Science Museum 
By Dr. F. A. B. Warp. Part I. 
(1s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

This handbook well maintains the high standard attained 
by earlier publications dealing with the exhibits at the 
Science Museum. The first two chapters, which discuss 
the subject from the scientific standpoint, are intended to 
suggest answers to questions such as ‘“‘ How is Greenwich 
Time determined by observations on the stars?” or, 
“ Why does a clock possess a swinging pendulum ? ” Then 
follow chapters on sundials, water-clocks, mechanical 
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clocks, watches, chronometers, electric clocks, and chrono- 
graphs. The illustrations are exceptionally good. A 
descriptive catalogue, constituting Part II of the handbook, 
is in the press. 
Outlines of Organic Chemistry 
By Dr. E. J. Hotmyarp. Second Edition. 
Arnold.) 

In the preface to the first edition the author stated that 
the book was designed for senior boys and medical students. 
This aim has been maintained in the present edition which 
has been brought up to date in both academic and industrial 
practice. Thus an extended account has been given of the 
structure of the sugars, whilst new methods for manu- 
facturing methyl alchohol, acetone, urea, prussic acid, &c., 
have been described. The account given of the electronic 
theory of valency is, however, rather slight, and a con- 
siderable proportion of it deals with the old theories of 
Lewis and Langmuir. The omission of practical details 
is also a disadvantage in a book for school use. There is, 
however, much excellent material in the book and it can 
be recommended with confidence, particularly for the use 
of medical and first year university students. 


Great Earthquakes 
By Dr. C. Davison. (17s. 6d. net. Murby.) 

All who are interested in the study of earthquakes will 
welcome this book. In it are the records of eighteen earth- 
quakes of the past two centuries, which, with their accom- 
panying phenomena, are given in the clearest manner and 
are discussed so as to explain their origins. The shocks 
preceding and following each principal earthquake are given 
and the fault lines, along which motion took place are 
described. The results to man and to the surface of the 
earth are vividly depicted. Explanatory maps accompany 
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each account and are most useful, but the references in the 
text to several of these maps leave something to be desired. 
Letters and places in the text are not always to be found in 
the maps and place-names are not always spelt in the same 
way. On one page Caen is stated to be at two different 
distances from Lisbon. Such inaccuracies should be 
remedied in the next impression. 

A First Physics Book 

By E. J. CHAMBERS. (1s. 4d. Bell.) 

This is a quite satisfactory introduction to physics, 
suitable for pupils of about 11 or 12 years. The subjects 
of the chapters are magnetism and electricity, measurement 
of length, volume and weight, surface tension and capillarity, 
atmospheric pressure, heat and mechanics. The numerous 
illustrations are clear, simple, and well-drawn. 

Rutley’s Elements of Mineralogy 
By Prof. H. H. Reap. 23rd Edition. (8s. net. Murby.) 

To have been revised again and again and so kept up to 
date shows how much this book has been used and appre- 
ciated. In this latest edition, after accounts of the chemistry 
needed for the understanding of minerals and of simple 
laboratory tests for their constituents, a chapter is devoted 
to their physical properties and to the structure and use of 
Crystallography is discussed 
and the optical properties of minerals and, finally, excellent 
detailed descriptions are given of the commoner and most 
useful minerals. In this final part there are not only 
diagrammatic representations of some minerals, but also 
there are drawings of some in thin sections as seen under 
the microscope, and these should be extremely useful. The 
book can be unhesitatingly recommended to all who wish 
to learn about minerals and to distinguish the various 
kinds. 


Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 

Art of the Far East : Paintings from China and Japan 
(7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

The Seasons of the Year: Life in the Middle Ages as Depicted in 
Illuminated Miniatures 
(5s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Handcraft in Wood and Metal : a Handbook of Training in their 
Practical Working for Teachers, Students and Craftsmen 
By J. Hooper and A. J. SHIRLEY. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (10s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 


BIOGRAPHY 
Great Lives of To-Day 
By W. B. Witt. (1s. 9d. Methuen.) 


1. King Charles | 
By Pansy PAKENHAM. 

2. Peel 
By G. K. Crarx. (Great Lives.) (2s. each. Duck- 
worth.) 


CLASSICS 

Salve Per Saecula: Latin Poetry and Prose for the Second and 
Third Years 
Chosen by Dora Pym. (2s. Harrap.) 

Virgil’s Aeneid 
Book VI. Translated into English Blank Verse by 
C. V. MERRETT. (38. The Translator, Queen Mary’s 
School, Walsall.) 


ECONOMICS 
The Social History of American Agriculture 
By Dr. J. SCHAFER. (ros. 6d. net. New York: Mac- 
millan.) 
The ABC of the Foreign Exchanges : a Practical Guide 
By G. CLARE and N. Crump. Tenth Edition. (5s. net. 
Macmillan.) 


EDUCATION 

The Higher Learning in America 
By R. M. Hutcuins. (gs. net. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

1. L’Organisation de |’Enseignement Rural 

2. L’Organisation de l'Enseignement Spécial 

3. Le Conférence Internationale de l'Instruction Publique, Genève, 
1936 : Procés-Verbaux et Résolutions 
(Publications du Bureau International d'Éducation, 
Nos. 48, 49, 52.) (No. 48, Fr. suisses 5. Nos. 49, 52, 
Fr. suisses 4 each. Geneva: Bureau International 
d'Éducation.) 

Education with a Tradition : an Account of the Educational Work 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart 
By Dr. M. O’LEarRy. (12s. 6d. net. 
London Press.) 

On the Educational Front : the Reactions of Teachers’ Associations 
in New York and Chicago 
By W. W. WATTENBERG. (14s. net. New York: 
Columbia University Press. London : Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Entwicklungshilfe als Psychologisches und Pädagogisches Problem 
dargestellt am Plastischen Gestalten 
By Ersa KOHLER und W. Boum, unter MITARBEIT 
VON MARTHA BERGEMANN-KONITZER. (In Germany, 
RM. 7.50. Outside Germany, RM. 5.65. Weimar: 
Hermann Böhlaus.) 

The Teacher in the Making 
By A. KENNEDY. (3s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

The Folk High Schools of Denmark and the Development of a 
Farming Community 
By H. BEGTRUP, H. LuNpb, and P. Mannicue. Third 
and Popular Edition. (4s. net. London: Oxford 
University Press. Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk Forlag, 
Arnold Busck.) 
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Everyday Problems of the Country Teacher: a Textbook and a 

Handbook of Country-School bractice 
By F. J. Lowru. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(10s. net. New York: Macmillan. 

Predicting the Quality of Teaching : the Predictive Value of Certain 

Traits for Effectiveness in Teaching 

By Dr. A. L. ODENWELLER. (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University Contributions to Education, No. 676.) 
($1.60. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University.) 

Getting Along in College : a Syllabus for Orientation 
By L. S. Howarp and H. Popenog. (3s. 6d. net. 
California: Stanford University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

The High School Science Teacher and his Work : a Textbook for 
Teachers’ Colleges, University Departments of Education, and 
Normal Schools 
ay nee C. E. PRESTON. (128s. McGraw-Hill Publishing 

-) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 

Readings in English 

- Book III. Selected by F. W. and E. M. CHAMBERS. 
(3s. Macmillan.) 

Steps to Reading 
Steps One, Two, Three and Four. 
Cloth 3d. each. Nelson.) 

Quest and Conquest : an Anthology of Personal Adventures 
Compiled by E. V. OpLE. (The Scholar’s Library.) 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Many Enchantments 
By LEsLEY K. SEGAL. (7s. 6d. Davies.) | 

The Threshold, 1936: an Anthology of Verse and Prose from the 
Schools of England 
Edited by R. W. Moore. 
well. 

A Chronicle of English Literature 
By Prof. S. P. B. Mats. (7s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

A Progressive Course in English Composition 
By S. C. GLassEy. Book ITI. (2s. Rivingtons.) 

Runaway 
By J. Linpsay. (1s. 9d. Oxford University Press.) 

The Yellow Cat 
By Mary GRIGS. 
Press.) 

Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D., Now First Published from the Original Manuscript 
Prepared for the Press, with Preface and Notes, by 
F. A. POTTLE and C. H. BENNETT. (21s. net. Heine- 
mann. 

|. The Farmer and the Fairy, and Other Stories 

2. The Talkative Sparrow and Other Stories. 

3. The Cat that Climbed the Christmas Tree, and Other Stories 

4. Dobbin and the Silver Shoes, and Other Stories 
By ELIZABETH CLARK. (IS. net each. University of 
London Press.) 

A Correlated Curriculum : a Report of the Committee on Corre- 
lation of the National Council of Teachers of English 
(8s. 6d. net. New York and London: Appleton- 
Century Co.) 

Thrillers 
First Series. Twenty Stories of Peril and Adventure. 
Retold by E. E. REYNoLpDs. (rs. 6d. Nelson.) 

Windows : a Book of Prose and Verse designed to afford an Intro- 
duction to Various Types of Reading 
Arranged by R. WILSON. (2s. 4d. Nelson.) 

Playing with History 
By H. CHESTERMAN. (IS. 

Four Plays for Boys 
By H. MorRLanp. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Plays in Verse and Mime 
By ROSALIND VALLANCE. 

Plays for Modern Children 
By P. TILLarpD. (1s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

An Anthology of the Seasons 
Collected by Ruona A. LANE. 

The Fir Tree : a Play for Children 
Adapted from Hans Andersen’s Story by EDITH 
MARSHALL. (9d. Limp Cloth, 1s. Macmillan.) 


(Paper 2d. each. 


(6s. net. Oxford: Black- 


(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 


Nelson.) 


(1s. 3d. Nelson.) 


(6s. net. Muller.) 
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King John 
(The Works of Shakespeare, edited by J. DOVER 
WILson.) (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
Peacock Pie : a Book of Rhymes 
By W. DE LA MARE. (6s. net. Constable.) 
Un-Natural History 
By J. R. MonsELL. (5s. net. Macmillan.) 
Shakespeare Criticism, 1919-35 
Selected with an Introduction by ANNE BRADBY. 
(2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Three Industrial Plays 
By R. DATALLER. (1S. 6d. Nelson.) 
The Oxford Book of Modern Verse, 1892-1935 
Chosen by W. B. Yeats. (8s. 6d. net. India Paper 
Edition, ros. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Community Plays, or Plays of Many Parts 
Edited by Nora RATCLIFF. © 
(1s. 9d. Nelson.) 


Intermediate Book. 


GEOGRAPHY 

The Nile: The Life-Story of a River 
By E. Lupwic. Translated by Mary H. Linpsay. 
Part One. From the Source to Egypt. (16s. Allen & 
Unwin. 

Philips’ New ‘‘ Single-Feature ° Wall Atlas of the British Isles 
Set I. General Maps. 1. Physical Key Map. 2. Relief 
Features. 3. Geology. 4. Actual Temperature— 
January. 5. Actual Temperature—July. 6. Annual 
Rainfall. 7. Railways and Sea Routes. 8. Population. 
Set II. Regional Maps. 1. The Lancashire Industrial 
Region. 2. The Midland Industrial Region. (Un- 
mounted, with eyelets, rs. each. Philip.) 

Map Making ° 
By Prof. F. DEBENHAM. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

The Old Towns of England 
By C. Rouse. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

English Village Homes and Country Buildings 
By S. K. Jones. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

The Islands of Ireland : Their Scenery, People, Life and Antiquities 
By T. H. Mason. (10s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Exercises in Modern Geography 
By A. W. Coysn and D. M. Hunt. Book III. Map 
Reading. (1s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

The Oxford Geographical Note-Books : for Secondary Schools 
By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. No. IX. British Empire. (Is. 
Oxford University Press.) 


HISTORY 
An Introductory History of Scotland 
By Dr. T. Davipson. Vol. I. From the Beginnings to 
the Sixteenth Century. (3s. Harrap.) 
The Story of the Ancient World : From the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of Rome. 
By H. A. CLEMENT. (3s. Harrap.) 
The Government of Northern Ireland : A Study in Devolution 
By Dr. N. MANSERGH. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
A History of English Life : Political and Social 
By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS and F. J. FISHER. 
(8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
The Struggle for Sovereignty : the Stuarts, 1603-1688 
By RosAMuUND M. WuitTeE. (Macmillan’s Senior School 
Series, Terminal Book F.) (1s. 3d. Macmillan.) 
West Indian Histories 
By E. W. DANIEL. Book I. Pictures of the Past. (2s.) 
Book II. Migrations and Discoveries. (2s. 2d. Nelson.) 
Man and his Conquest of England 
By R. W. FINN. (2s. Heinemann.) 


MATHEMATICS 

New Higher Certificate Mathematical Test Papers 

By A. S. PRATT. (1s. 6d. Methuen.) 
The Groundwork of Book-Keeping 

By G. O. SUTHERLAND and W. PapGET. (3s. Harrap.) 
Simplified Arithmetic 

By F. F. Potter. Book I. (10d. Pitman.) 
A New School Arithmetic 

By L. CrosLanp. (3s. Macmillan.) 
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MISCELLANY 

Physical Education for Boys 
Edited by G. W. HEDLEY and G. W. Murray. (3s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

Defects of Speech : Their Nature and their Cure 
By Dr. Ipa C. Warp. Revised Edition. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

rice a Infants : 20 Beautiful Colour Pictures for Individual 

or 
Sets ee C,” 1 D,” 4t E,” (Ki F,” oe G,” te H,” (8s. net 
each. Oxford University Press.) 

Meat Dishes at Small Cost 
(6d. Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects.) 

Circus Parade 
By J. S. CLARE. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Speech Training for Infants 
By HıLDpa E. KING. (3s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Warships To-Day 
By M. W. BurceEss. (The Pageant of Progress). 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1937: a Directory for 
Writers, Artists, Playwrights, Film Writers, Photographers, 
and Composers 
(3s. 6d. net. Black.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Cuentos de Autores Contemporáneos , 
First Series. Edited by S.C. Mason. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Maurice et Angèle : a Second-Year French Reader 
By W. Lums. (1s. 9d. Harrap.) 

Principios de Español 
By P. J. Darr and R. M. Newman. Segundo Libro. 
(3s. Harrap.) 

The Beginners’ Easy German Grammar 
By A. H. WINTER, (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

A Preparatory French Grammar 
By G. CuDwoRrTH. (n.p. The Author, 84 Victoria 
Road, Surbiton, Surrey.) 

French Anecdotes 
By CONSTANCE D’ARLEY. (1S. Nelson.) 

Der Ganze Mensch : Exerzitienlesungen 
By J. B. MüLLER. (In Germany, 2.20 M. Outside 
Germany, 1.65 M. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder.) 

Elementary French Manual for Schools 
By F. P. Dosson and H. DUTATE. 
Tutorial Press.) 

Diderot’s Writings on the Theatre 
Edited by Prof. F. C. GREEN. 
University Press.) 

Lithuanian Self-Taught : By the Natural Method, with the English 
Phonetic Pronunciation 
By M. VARIAKOJYTE-INKENIENE. (Wrapper, 4s. net. 
Cloth, 5s. net. Marlborough.) 

Twelve French Plays for Schools : a Conversational Reader 
By M. Ceppr. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


saris for Adjustment ; the Classroom Applications of Mental 
ygiene 
By Prof. H. N. Riviin. (8s. 6d. net. New York and 
London: Appleton-Century Co.) 
Work and Rhythm, Food and Fatigue 
By E. R. Wiliams. (2s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Adjusting the School to the Child : Practical First Steps 
By C. WASHBURNE. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
The Apocrypha 
By R. H. MALDEN. 
Press.) 
The Oxford Book of School Worship 


(3s. University 


(7s. 6d. Cambridge 


(4s. 6d. net. Oxford University 


Part II. Juniors. Part III. Seniors. Issued by the 
Oxford Diocesan Council of Education. (3s. 6d. net. 
S.P.C.K.) 

Religion : Fact or Fancy ? 
By Prof. L. W. GRENSTED. (1s. 6d. net. Student 


Christian Movement Press.) 


SCIENCE 
Everyday Science 
By A. W. HASLETT. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 
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The New Chemistry 
By Prof. E. N. pa C. ADRADE. (3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Practical Organic Chemistry 
By Dr. F. G. MANN and Dr. B. C. SAUNDERS. (8s. 6d. 
net. Longmans.) 

The World of Science 
By Dr. F. S. Taytor. (8s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

Handbook of the Collections illustrating Land Transport in the 
Science Museum, South Kensington 
II. Mechanical Road Vehicles. Part IT. 

Catalogue. (4s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Inorganic Preparations : A Systematic Course of Experiments 
By A. Kino. (5s. 6d. net. Murby.) 

Applied Geophysics : a Brief Survey of the Development of Appar- 
atus and Methods Employed in the Investigation of Subter- 
ranean Structural Conditions and the Location of Mineral 
Deposits 
By Dr. H. SHaw. Third Edition (Revised). 
H.M.S.O. The Science Museum.) 

The Teaching of General Science 
Science Masters’ Association, Interim Report of the 
Sub-Committee appointed in 1935, adopted by the 
General Committee in 1936. (2s. 6d. net. Murray.) 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 

Edinburgh Corporation Education Committee 
Education Week, 1936. 

The British Science Guild 
The Norman Lockyer Lecture. Science in Develop- 
ment. By the Rt. Hon. Lord RUTHERFORD. (Is. 
British Association.) 

Board of Education 
State Scholarships tenable at Universities, 1936. List 
of Candidates from Secondary Schools in England 
and Wales who were selected for State Scholarships in 
1936. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

University of London 
Regulations relating to Matriculation. 

The Manchester High School for Girls 
Report for the Year ended 31st August, 1936. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, showing the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition of 
the Institution for the Year ending June 30, 1935 
($1.00. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office.) . 

On the State of the Public Health : Annual Report of the Chief 

Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health for the Year 1935 
(3s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Board of Education 
Rules and Syllabuses for Examinations in Art, 1937 
and 1938. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

City and County of Bristol 
Annual Report of the Public Libraries Committee, 
1935-36. 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire : 
Department 
Twelfth Annual Report on the County Public Library 
and Educational Libraries, September, 1936. 

Report of an Inquiry into Vocational Education after General 
Education up to the Age of Sixteen 
(6d. British Association for Commercial and Industrial 
Education.) 

Battersea Polytechnic 
Report of the Principal for the Session 1935-36. 

The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools : the Official Book of 
Reference of the Association of Head Mistresses, 1936-37 
(7s. 6d. net. Deane The Year Book Press.) 


Descriptive 


(2s. net. 
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According to the autumn issue of the Cambridge Bulletin, 
the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss will publish next spring, 
among other volumes, a work on Britain in Europe : An 
Outline of Foreign Policy, 1815-1874, by Prof. R. W. 
Seton-Watson ; a collection of essays by Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish entitled The Preservation of Our Scenery ; and, on 
the science side, Physical Principles of Quantum Theory, 
by Prof. A. Landé, and A Modern Biology, by E. J. Holmes 
and R. D. Gibbs, described as a biology for the middle 
forms of secondary schools and conforming with the 
Science Masters’ Association syllabus. 
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THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY 


ll—ENGLISH HISTORY IN FICTION 
PART | 
By ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 


|] NTELLIGENT reading of historical fiction is a 

reasonable and valid way of becoming familiar with 
the past, and should never be scoffed at, even if few 
people to-day would care to admit, as one of our famous 
statesmen actually did, that all they know of English 
history was acquired from seeing Shakespeare’s plays. 
History is a form of descriptive writing as books of 
travel are. An esteemed authority, Mr. H. Butterfield, 
who won his laurels by an essay, “ The Historical Novel,” 
speaks repeatedly of this as a form of history. What we 
need to do is to “ charge our history with some of the 
human things that are irrecoverable, we must reinforce 
history by our imagination.” “ That there is a place 
for such a thing as the historical novel is due to a certain 
inadequacy in history itself.” The value of the vivid 
reconstruction of bygone times by Dumas or Hewlett 


is that “it provides us with something—some sort of 
texture—in which the facts of the history-book, when 
we come to them, can find a context and a lively signi- 
ficance and a field that gives them play.” 

Later, in a little book called The Whig Interpretation 
of History, far from recanting these views, which are so 
encouraging to us who are not professional historians, 
he goes further. Historians have tended to con- 
centrate on “only one aspect of their study,” viz 
sources and the weighing of evidence. “They are not 
happy when they leave the concrete world and start 
reasoning in a general way.” But “ the value of history 
lies in the richness of its recovery of the concrete life 
of the past,” and such an imaginative interpreter as 
Scott, steeped in the past, can help us to this far better 
than most regular historians. Many novels are merely 
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descriptive ; others do get below the surface and 
explain what is going on in terms of character and 
motive. The historical novelist who is not a mere 
journeyman tries to make history intelligible as a logical 
sequence of inner causes and outer effects. He need not 
shrink from offering a view that cannot be literally 
substantiated by documentary evidence. That is so 
much to the good. Living here and now, we want to 
be always conscious of the ages that have gone ; we shall 
understand the present all the better if we have let our 
imaginations play about the lives and characters and 
feelings of those who are distant from us in either space 
or time. 


We have, of course, precious little documentary evi- 
dence about life in the remote past ; that is why those 
times are called prehistoric. The only documents are 
such as grave-mounds, primitive implements and 
weapons, and the geological record. Yet in a very select 
Guide to Historical Fiction, which I published in 1914, 
there are no less than thirteen works of fiction dealing 
with prehistoric Britain, and many more have appeared 
since on Britain and other lands in the times of the 
mammoth and the cave-man. Those showing most 
imaginative insight are Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill and 
Rewards and Fairies; H. G. Wells’s short Story of the 
Stone Age, and H. R. Hall’s Days Before History, are 
not inferior as a lifelike interpretation of the results of 
scientific research. Scores of novels and tales, some of 
them too much like religious tracts, have been written 
on the Roman invasion and the coming of Christianity, 
Henty, Emma Marshall, and A. J. Church catering for 
the young, and Sir Herbert Maxwell, in A Duke of 
Britain, more learnedly for the mature. Frank Cowper, 
A. D. Crake, and C. W. Whistler wrote a large number of 
“‘ juvenile ” stories of Saxon times; but far the most 
interesting of the better-informed pictures of tenth- 
century Britain is W. G. Collingwood’s Thorstein of the 
Mere, a saga of the Northmen in Lakeland. It is written 
in the epical style of the Icelandic sagas, and so is 
Charles Kingsley’s well-known Hereward the Wake, Last 
of the English, which may be compared with the more 
accurate version of the same events, The Camp of Refuge, 
by Charles Macfarlane, an old book well edited by 
G. L. Gomme. 


Romances abound on Norman times and those of the 
early Plantagenets; one of the most recent is The 
Empress, by Carola Oman, the tale of the Empress Maud 
and her strife with King Stephen. Fair Rosamund has 
given her name to a number of stories, the latest by 
E. O. Browne, who has now followed it up with The 
King’s Evil, going a little farther back, namely, to the 
reign of Henry I. But the great book on this era is 
The Forest Lovers, a poetical romance that can be com- 
pared with Malory’s Le Morte d’ Arthur itself. In The Life 
and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay, his epic of Coeur de 
Lion, Hewlett ran neck and neck with Sir Walter’s 
Ivanhoe, though he appealed to different tastes. The 
Old Country, by Sir Henry Newbolt, is a notable por- 
trayal of the Black Prince. But a quiet little story 
fundamentally just as heroic is The Gathering of Brother 
Hilarius, by the lady who called herself ‘‘ Michael 
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Fairless.” It is a cloister story, full of ideal beauty and 
of wisdom. Florence Converse, in Long Will, told the 
story of William Langland, author of Psers Plowman, 
and of Wat Tyler, Wycliffe, John of Gaunt, and other 
famous characters of the time of the Peasants’ Revolt. 
Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth deals with Scotland twenty 
years later. 

The New June is another admirable Newbolt on 
the fall of Richard II and the advent of the Lan- 
castrian and Yorkist kings. Many of Hewlett’s New 
Canterbury Tales and of those in Fond Adventures deal 
with this period, which is the theme also of a recent 
novel, London Bridge ts Falling, by Philip Lindsay, 
strong on family life in the City about the time of Jack 
Cade. Stevenson plunged into the Wars of the Roses, in 
The Black Arrow, but not with his usual brilliance. 
R. H. Forster was almost as good in Steel and Leather, 
and very good in The Arrow.of the North on Northumber- 
land and the battle of Flodden. Relations then between 
England and Scotland are the subject of a new novel 
by A. T. Sheppard and R. MacLeod, A Rose for Scotland. 

There are whole pages of novels on the reign of 
Henry VIII, catalogued and described in the afore- 
mentioned guide. An unexciting though vivid and 
thoroughly trustworthy classic is Anne Manning's 
Household of Str Thomas More, which was matched by 
The Colloqutes of Edward Osborne, Citizen and Cloth- 
worker of London, for the time of Edward VI. Perhaps 
as learned, and certainly much more modern, were 
Ford Madox Hueffer’s two novels, Privy Seal and The 
Fifth Queen Crowned, the fifth queen being Catherine 
Howard. Scott dealt with contemporary Scotland in 
a pair of Waverleys, not his best, The Monastery and 
The Abbot. The Queen’s Quair, by Maurice Hewlett, is 
a more searching account of Mary Queen of Scots than 
Sir Walter’s loyalty would allow him to venture on. 
The Scots Border is the scene of With the Warden of the 
Marches, by Howard Pease, and a story as learned and 
as powerful of another border, the English Pale in 
Ireland, at the date when the Desmonds and others 
were in fierce insurrection and being bloodily repressed, 
is Maelcho, by the Hon. Emily Lawless. 

The Elizabethan age was opening, and it has yielded 
the richest crop of historical fiction, Scott’s Kenilworth 
and Kingsley’s Westward Ho! among them, neither 
requiring much annotation. Others that stand out are 
The Master of Gray, by H. C. Bailey, and Frank Mathew’'s 
One Queen Triumphant, both concerned with Mary and 
Elizabeth; ‘‘Q’s’”’ Shakespeare's Christmas and other 
Stories; that fierce little saga by Beatrice Barmby, 
Rosslyn’s Raid, and Crockett’s Grey Man. Irish affairs 
are finely treated in Standish O’Grady’s Flight of the 
Eagle and With Essex in Ireland, by Miss Lawless. Two 
of the latest on the same reign are A. E. W. Mason’s 
Fire Over England, about an English sufferer in Madrid 
at the hands of the Inquisition, and Mrs. Norah Lofts’ 
amply named Here was a Man: a romantic history of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, his voyage, his discoveries, and his 
Queen. 

Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel pictured the Court and 
London under James I, and The Half Moon, by F. M. 
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Hueffer, was partly about Rye and partly an account of 
Hudson's voyage to America. The Splendid Knight, by 
H. A. Hinkson, is an excellent boy’s book on Raleigh. 
A capital story of the Fens under the next monarch is 
contained in J. A. Hamilton’s MS. in a Red Box, and the 
Devon side of the beginnings of the Civil War is set 
forth in The Lady Mary of Tavistock, by Harold Vallings. 
That long and chequered struggle has brought forth a 
wealth of historical fiction, of various quality : here are 
some of the most illuminating on its different aspects : 
Silk and Steel, by H. A. Hinkson, Andrew Marvel and his 
Friends, a story of the Stege of Hull, by Marie Hall, The 
Splendid Spur, by “ Q,” Miriam Cromwell, Royalist, by 
Dora G. McChesney, that famous spiritual biography, 
John Inglesant, by J. H. Shorthouse, Cornet Strong of 
Ireton’s Horse, also by Miss McChesney, a Welsh story, 
Battlement and Tower, by Owen Rhoscomyl, Rupert by 
the Grace of God, by Miss McChesney, and a group of 
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first-class Scottish stories, Scott’s Legend of Montrose, 
Neil Munro’s John Splendid, J. M. Cobban’s Angel of the 
Covenant, John Buchan’s latest work, Witch Wood, and 
Margaret Irwin’s The Proud Servant, the Story of Mont- 
rose. In fact, these are all concerned with Montrose and 
his enemy, the Puritan Marquess of Argyll. 

S. H. Church took the Cromwellian reduction of 
Ireland as his theme, in John Marmaduke, Howard Pease 
the part of Northumberland in the war, in Magnus 
Sinclair, Of Mistress Eve, and The Burning Cresset, and 
S. H. Church a Royalist outbreak at Salisbury, in 
Penruddock of the White Lambs. Scott’s Woodstock need 
not be forgotten, though it is not up to his 
usual level, and is outdone in the quiet, undramatic 
reconstruction of people and ways of thinking when 
Puritans and Cavaliers were at loggerheads, Two 
Soldters and a Lady, published a year or two ago by 
Miss H. S. Reid. 


(To be continued) 


FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


NEW ZEALAND 


The official reports for 1935 were presented in August, 
1936, by the Minister of Education of the 
Labour Government which took office 
only a few weeks before the period 
reported on ; few indications of progress are therefore to be 
noted, but some mention of projects for 1936 is made, and 
several of these have since been implemented. Towards the 
end of 1935 there was a partial restoration of the grants, 
recently withdrawn, for the support of free kindergartens, 
and half the former supply of handwork material to primary 
schools was resumed ; a smaller grant, however, was made 
for the maintenance of schoo] libraries. The Correspondence 
School, which teaches physically disabled or distantly 
situated country children, shows an increasing roll; 1,444 
primary pupils and 519 post-primary of which ten passed 
the School Certificate and eight the University Entrance. In 
secondary schools, though 4,307 sat for the above examina- 
tions conjointly as against 3,985 in 1934, it was admitted 
that all the efforts to popularize the Certificate with em- 
ployers have not met with much success, the increase in 
candidates for this examination alone was only 284 from 
212. The examination for university bursaries was in dis- 
favour except in university towns owing to its small value 
of a little over £8 only ; this was shown by the fact that of 
the 183 candidates who qualified for bursaries only 
fifty-eight took them up. The evils of excessive homework 
in secondary schools were being seriously considered 
and means whereby these could be overcome were given, 
including preparation periods at the end of the school day 
and a homework timetable conspicuously displayed. 

In the statistics the following items are interesting : 
the total cost of education was £3,316,992, £393,386 more 
than in 1934; the total number of primary schools was 
2,486, 46 less than in 1934, but there were six more schools 
other than primary ; the number of native schools had 
diminished by 27 to 990, while the roll has increased by 
849 to 17,851. The extra expenditure seems, therefore, to be 
consequent almost entirely on the 74 per cent increase of 
salaries on August 1; the average salaries then were, men 
£312, women £224, both £261, as against the 1931 average, 
men £320, women £218, both £255. The Minister, the 
Hon.: Peter Fraser, said that on assuming office, the most 
pressing question was the re-admission of the 5-year-olds, 
and this involved the training of more teachers by the end 
of 1936, so, in addition to the two training colleges re-opened 
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in 1935, he proposed to re-open the remaining two in 1936, 
and hoped to increase the students’ allowances. He proposed 
also to re-organize the whole educational system on the lines 
laid down in the official survey of 1930, which would be 
brought up to date, and to review the whole body of educa- 
tional legislation. He realized the need for better school 
buildings, and promised that an effort would be made to 
overtake the work that must be carried out in the matter of 
new schools and the maintenance of new ones. Finally he 
proposed to make provision for the issue of free school 
books to post-primary pupils with parents in necessitous 
circumstances as well as to primary pupils. 

The Minister’s appointment was welcomed by the New 
Zealand Educational Institute not only 
because of his educational enthusiasm, 
but also because, as Deputy Leader in 
the House, he is recognized as one of the ablest men in the 
cabinet. The increase in the numbers of students in training, 
it recognizes, is the biggest step possible at the moment 
towards the goal of smaller classes and the raising of the 
leaving age, and it is felt that “ the best available talent 
must be utilized for the preparation of a new set of pri 
school text-books, the copyright to be held by the State ”’ 
(Labour Party’s educational programme). The Minister 
promised to give early consideration to the clause of the 
Regulations relating to native schools which virtually 
states that no teacher may take any part, direct or indirect, 
in politics—a disability peculiar to them; the Institute 
approved of this and also noted that the Minister intended 
to progress with the development of the Intermediate 
school system and had hinted at a higher leaving age—two 
questions vitally linked up on which there was not even 
complete agreement among Institute members—and it was 
hoped that the whole subject would be carefully reviewed 
before action was taken. In May the Institute showed 
concern at the indication that the Education Boards’ 
relieving staffs would be insufficient to cope with the 
shortage of teachers owing to the re-admission of the 15,000 
5-year-olds, and that one board (Wellington) was calling 
for applications from persons with only the University 
Entrance Examination to fill lower posts; it was also 
concerned at the fact that the Director of Education 
apparently considered that the system was fundamentally 
sound and that no radical reform was required. 

One member of an Education Board feared the 
incursion into primary schools of teachers fresh from the 
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University with ‘“‘ half-baked ’’ ideas on freedom, on 
Communism and “ peace at any price,” and if he were a 
member of an appointing committee he would be one to 
keep out of the schools any such teachers. The Annual 
Meeting of the Institute in June was first addressed by the 
Director of Education, recently returned from a world-tour ; 
he said that two of the principal weaknesses of the New 
Zealand system were the lack of well-stocked libraries and 
an inadequate supply of reading material, and the slow 
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death of the attitude to education exemplified by the title 
of a book he possessed, How to pass 90 per cent Excellent. 
One of the many resolutions passed was that all text-books 
should be free. After the Meeting the Institute felt that 
it behoved teachers to use every effort to keep the major 
reforms which the Government had promised, before the 
public eye, though it was well aware of the millions it 
would cost to rehabilitate primary education alone and of 
the £700,000 budgetary increase on education as a whole. 


NATURE AND LIFE 


By O. H. LATTER, M.A. 


“ ATURE” may fairly be taken to include the 

phenomena of the entire universe; to say 
nothing of its numerous secondary and more or less 
metaphorical meanings—so numerous, indeed, that in 
the Oxford Pocket Dictionary they occupy about half 
a column. To the word “ Life’’ even more space is 
allotted in the same work ; the primary definition given 
being: ‘‘ The active principle peculiar to animals and 
plants, and common to them all.” The above title thus 
inevitably suggests biology. Among the secondary 
meanings of ‘‘ Life ” there occurs “ individual’s manner 
of existence.” Hence it is justifiable to include among 
books that are purely biological one such as A Traveller 
Among the Farms! that is concerned exclusively with 
the manner of existence of certain human beings. This 
is a volume that will be appreciated by all who love 
the true old country life and the old hospitable country 
folk of our England, people who took an honest pride 
in their work—skilled work most of it—made their own 
bread, brewed their own cider or their ale, and lived 
lives worth the living. Here can be seen delightful 
sketches of a few of the old windmills and watermills 
that survive, some in the west country, some in the 
eastern counties ; of bake-houses and cottage fireplaces ; 
of the handsome brass “ stars ’’ on the breast-strap of 
cart horses ; of the smithy with its forge and anvil and 
the “ mighty man” at his work; and of otber rural 
scenes and objects that are rapidly being exterminated 
by modern modes of transport. “ The town has destroyed 
them ” is the lament of one man. And the text is as 
enjoyable as the illustrations; it brings back to those 
who are old enough to remember it the simple, honest 
life of a rural England that was. 

Our three strictly biological books comprise a small 
volume for visitors to the Zoo?, an admirable intro- 
duction both to zoology and botany for very young 
people,? and a rather advanced book on inheritance 
and evolution for budding specialists.‘ 

At the Zoo, by the Secretary of the Zoological Society, 
is full of interest to all visitors to their popular gardens, 
and is specially to be commended to the notice of those 
in charge of parties of school (or other) children in order 
that the visit may be made of real educational value. 
It tells us about the food, even the daily menu, of many 
of the animals; discusses the significance of their 
colour and markings, their breeding habits and prob- 
lems connected therewith, and the development of 
parental care as the animal kingdom is ascended. In 


the two final chapters we are told where the animals 
come from, and what is learnt from their geographical 
distribution ; and attention is directed to some of the 
evidences of evolution that can be seen during a tour 
of the Gardens. 

Prof. Doris Mackinnon possesses the rare combina- 
tion of accurate scientific knowledge with the art of 
conveying it in a form that is free from technical 
jargon, and both intelligible and attractive to young 
children. The title of her book The Animal’s World’ 
scarcely conveys an adequate idea of its content, for 
three whole chapters and parts of some others are 
concerned with plants; indeed, the book is a 
sound introduction to biology as a whole, that is 
to both animal and plant life. To exclude plant 
life entirely from a work on animal life is, of course, 
impossible in view of the interdependence of the two 
kingdoms. But this admirable book covers far more 
ground than do the ordinary small text-books of biology : 
in common with many of them, and quite rightly, 
frequent reference is made to the organs of the human 
body and their respective functions; in wealth of 
examples, however, and of dissertations on habits, 
behaviour, and environment it surpasses all those that 
have examination syllabuses in mind. The references 
to our own bodies are such that by the time the reader 
has reached the last chapter a good knowledge has been 
obtained of the elements of human physiology. It is a 
sound principle, especially in teaching children, to make 
free use of what is already more or less familiar, and 
certainly easy of access, namely, their own body. 

Mr. Wheeler’s book Inheritance and Evolution* de- 
serves the close attention of school teachers whose 
pupils include those of post-school certificate standard 
and perhaps preparing for a biological career. It 
is customary, and indeed desirable, even at that 
early stage to introduce the nuclear phenomena con- 
cerned with cell-division and the maturation of the 
germ cells. It is here shown that many of these 
which have hitherto met with general acceptance 
and which are stated as facts in nearly all text-books 
are artifacts due to the cytological methods employed, 


1A Traveller Among the Farms. By FREpDA DERRICK. 
(6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


2 At the Zoo. By J- Hux.ey. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


3 The Animal's World. By Prof. Doris L. MACKINNON. 
(7s. 6d. net. Bell) 

4 Inheritance and Evolution. By W. F. WHEELER. (3s. 
Methuen.) 
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and therefore have no real existence. For example, it 
has been proved false that the spireme is formed, and 
that in the resting cell the chromosomes disintegrate ; 
and, more startling still, that the chromosomes them- 
selves are stained by the dyes employed—how unfor- 
tunate, then, is their name! The accounts here given 
are very lucid and illustrated by good diagrams. In the 
second part of the book the bearing of the mechanism of 
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inheritance on the theory of evolution is discussed at 
some length. The book is not beyond the understanding 
of senior pupils at schools, and should certainly be 
mastered by university students. Inasmuch as this 
subject is of interest to many general readers who have 
had no training in biology, it should be mentioned that 
there is appended a very complete and clearly worded 
glossary for their assistance. 


FOR THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 


By A. M.J] WALMSLEY, M.A., Northampton School 


He Shakespeare library grows steadily year by 

year, and it is difficult even for the student to 
keep pace with the output of Shakespearian criticism 
and interpretation. Here, however, are three modest 
little books that deserve to find a place in every Shake- 
speare Library. The Cambridge Shakespeare is too well 
known to students to require praise. The latest addition 
to this series is King John,‘ admirably edited by 
Prof. J. Dover Wilson. Although King John scarcely 
ranks among the great plays, it has points of real interest. 
In characterization, the bastard Faulconbridge reveals 
Shakespeare’s power of transmuting the material he 
finds to hand and of giving immortality to his characters. 
The play is essentially a topical play: it is the only 
occasion on which Shakespeare deals directly with the 
main issue of his age, viz. the religious question and the 
conflict between the English monarchy and the Papacy. 
King John is also an indisputable example of textual 
revision, the only one in which the source-play has come 
down to us. These are among the interesting points that 
Prof. J. D. Wilson discusses at length in a valuable 
introduction of more than 50 pages. 

Mr. Charles Williams’s A Myth of Shakespeare? is 
now reissued in “The Oxford Bookshelf.” It was 
originally written in 1929 for a Shakespeare festival, 
and provides a very effective background for an appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare’s work. It is planned in nine 
scenes, with Prologue and Epilogue, and in this frame- 
work are fitted twenty-four short scenes from various 
plays and three of the sonnets. Such a framework could 
easily be adapted for the introduction of different 
scenes. Marlowe, Henslowe, Greene, Southampton, 
Raleigh, Mary Fitton, Burbage, Ben Jonson, and others 
of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, appear in the Myth, 
in the intervals between the scenes. It is an admirable 
piece of work, and should appeal to all lovers of 
Shakespeare. 

Of particular interest is a small volume? of post-War 
Shakespeare criticism, that has just appeared in the 
World’s Classics. It contains sixteen essays or lectures, 
representing important contributions to Shakespeare 
criticism since 1919. Some of these are not easily 
accessible to the ordinary reader; and although the 

1 King John. (The Works of Shakespeare, edited by J. DOVER 
Witson.) (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

2 A Myth of Shakespeare. By C. WILLIAMS. 
Oxford University Press.) 


3 Shakespeare Criticism, 1919-35. Selected with an Introduc- 
tion by ANNE BrapBy. (2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
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selection is of necessity somewhat arbitrary, all students 
of Shakespeare must be grateful that so many good 
essays have been made so easily accessible at so little 
cost. As may be expected, the reader will find some 
criticisms of the views propounded by Dowden, Brandes, 
Bradley, and other well-known critics of an earlier 
generation. He will soon realize that there is no finality 
in Shakespeare criticism. To arrive safely at that 
conclusion is in itself useful training in criticism. The 
volume opens with J. M. Robertson’s The Problem of 
Hamlet. This is followed by Miss C. F. E. Spurgeon’s 
Shakespeare Association Lecture (1930) on Leading 
Motives in the Imagery of Shakespeare's Tragedies ; and 
among the otber writers are H. Granville-Barker, L. L. 
Schiicking, Charles Williams, T. S. Eliot, J. M. Murry, 
H. B. Charlton, G. B. Harrison, and Edmund Blunden. 
It is a pity that no index to the plays discussed has 
been added. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. W. H. Davies, of Colston’s School, Bristol, who 
has just assumed office as Chairman of the I.A.A.M. 
for 1937, is one of the comparatively few teachers who 
have had the useful experience of interrupting their . 
teaching career for a few years by engaging in another 
profession. Educated at Barry County School and 
University College, Cardiff, he graduated in science and 
then taught at Lewis’ School, Pengam. In 1g1r he 
went to Canada and for four years was a surveyor and 
geologist on the Canadian Pacific Railway. Returning 
to this country in 1915, he joined the staff of Colston’s 
School. Mr. Davies has been Secretary and Chairman 
of the Association’s Independent Schools Committee. 


+ + + 


THE Chairman of the Headmasters’ Association for 
1937 is Mr. A. Goodliffe, of Huish’s School, Taunton. 
Mr. Goodliffe, who graduated at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, with a 2nd class of the Natural Science Tripos, 
went to Huish’s Grammar School, in 1902, and was 
promoted in the following year to the Headmastership. 


+ * + 


We congratulate Dr. Cloudesley Brereton on being 
awarded the Second Prix du Tourisme, 1936, for his 
book France: a Bird’s-Eye View, in competition with 
books from all countries. The book was reviewed in 
the August, 1936, issue of this Journal. 

ONLOOKER. 
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LAYING DOWN THE LAW 


By T. RAYMONT, M.A. 


WE are all supposed to be versed in the law of the 
land, and ignorance thereof is held to be no 
excuse for its infringement. For most purposes the 
assumption appears to be quite justifiable, because 
most people go through life without any serious doubts 
as to the legality or otherwise of their daily doings. In 
the odd case in which a doubt does arise, one takes the 
usual course of consulting an expert—in this case a 
lawyer. Yet there are many reasons why an intelligent 
interest in the laws under which we live is a thing to be 
desired. It is probably true to say that in no country 
in the world is respect for the law more general and 
more genuine than in England, and with the aid of 
such books as are here under review it is fairly easy, 
without aspiring to become learned in the law, to 
understand the why and wherefore of our happy posi- 
tion. Moreover, the average citizen who reads reports 
of cases in the courts, from the highest down to the 
lowest, from the House of Lords down to the local 
police court, would read them with greater interest, and 
often with keener sympathy, if he knew a little more 
about the law and its administration. 
_ Mr. Leo Page’s book Justice of the Peace! is surely a 
model of its kind. And it is of a kind that is badly 
needed, at a time when the lay magistracy comes so 
much under the lash of criticism. Mr. Page explains, 
simply but authoritatively, the essentials of what a 
magistrate should know, and he provides a directory 
for further study. The chapters on the treatment of 
offenders, on juvenile courts, probation, licensing 


1 Justice of the Peace. By L. Pace. (8s. 6d. net. Faber & 
Faber.) 


justices, matrimonial jurisdiction, prisons, Borstals, and 
Home Office Schools, should be most helpful, not only 
to lay magistrates, but to social workers and teachers. 

Mr. Muir’s book, Justice in a Depressed Area,* also 
written by a barrister, strikes a sadder note. In 
spite of depression, the mining population of the North 
are a law-abiding folk. But the industrial conditions 
of the past have left inevitable traces of bitterness and 
Suspicion; and it is with a view to preserving the 
traditional respect for the law that Mr. Muir pleads for 
tribunals which shall include working-class represen- 
tatives, for the decentralization and cheapening of 
justice, for the protection of the able and independent 
worker, and for drastic reduction in the cost of litigation. 
The book deserves the commendation bestowed upon it 
by Dr. Welldon, who knows the North. 


Lord Justice Slesser’s book, The Law,’ is in a different 
class. Law in the most general sense is its theme, and 
the distinguished author seeks to attract the general 
reader to a study of “ that unique moral system which 
is the custodian of English justice.” He discourses of the 
nature of law, the growth of the common law, equity, 
public law, crime, the rights of property, contracts, 
and the law of nations. It can scarcely be said of this 
book that he who runs may read, but it is much to be 
able to say that an eminent lawyer has written a book 
well designed to initiate the outsider into the mysteries 
of the law. 

2 Justice in a Depressed Area: a Critical Study. By C. Murr. 
(6s. net. Allen & Unwin. 


) 
3 The Law. By the Rt. Hon. Sir HENRY SLESSER. (English 
Heritage Series.) (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRECT ORDER TESTS 


On behalf of Mr. M. J. Hearley and myself I wish to 
thank Mr. F. Sandon for his documentation of the 
problem of marking the “ Correct Order Test ” and to 
comment on his judgment of the matter as given by him 
in the November, 1936, number. 

The “ Intersections ” method is said to be (a) tedious, 
(b) open to error. ) 

The original method which I invented for myself was 
that very “Places Out” method or “ Russell-Odell ” 
technique. It was most tedious and, for a non- 
mathematician, very liable to error, in fact, I despaired 
of it. Mr. Hearley then invented the “ Intersection ”’ 
method which we adapted, after practical experience, 
to the form in which it appeared in our paper. Mr. Sandon 
says it is accurate. 

The fact that the method gives the lowest mark for 
the best answer is no disadvantage. If the result must 
be “ camouflaged,” one easy counting and a subtraction 
give less scope for error than a possible number of more 
difficult countings equal to the number of items and a 
correspondingly long addition in the ‘ Places Out ” 
method, where subtraction still remains to be done, or 


the similar number of countings and addition of the 
“ Facts Right ’’ method. 

By the “ Intersections ” method, which I have used 
many hundreds of times, I can mark thirty scripts of 
twelve items in under thirty minutes. In half an hour 
such a test can be worked and marked accurately by 
pupils of twelve years of age. We challenge Mr. Sandon 
to produce any other test of knowledge of a whole text, 
or any other means of marking, so satisfactory and 
economical. 

“That a five-item test is as long as is necessary ” 
is nonsense if the test is applied to a literary text ; such 
a judgment suggests a want of experience. 

Again, if we take a test of three items, there are six 
possible arrangements and the “ Intersections ” method 
gives a maximum of three according to the formula 
(n—1) n/2. A four-item test gives twenty-four possible 
arrangements, #.e. it increases the contingencies and 
decreases the chances of guessing four times, yet little 
more work is involved in marking. 

It seems a psychological error to suggest that numbers 
should be used instead of letters. A heavy drag, almost 
a repression, must occur while the candidate makes the 
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effort to dispel the strong suggestion of fixed order 
arising from numerical ciphers. With alphabetical 
ciphers many mathematicians agree that this suggestion 
is nothing like so strong. An actual experiment has shown 
that no great difference actually exists. 

It should be noted that the “ Intersections ” method 
and its alternatives cannot be applied indiscriminately 
to “Order Tests.” In the case of arranging sentences 
from a continuous passage in the correct order it is quite 
fallacious. 

Finally, we would state that we do not recommend a 
test of more than fifteen items, although data was given 
in our paper for longer tests. 

F. I. VENABLES. 


You have been good enough to allow me to see 
Mr. F. J. Venables’ comments, on behalf of himself 
and Mr. Hearley, about the marking of the Correct 
Order Tests. In view of Mr. Venables’ references 
to (1) scripts of twelve items (are these items re- 
arranged as an answer to one question ?), (2) tests 
worked and marked by pupils, (3) arrangements of 
sentences back into continuous prose, I conclude that 
we are apparently speaking of different things. My 
article dealt with questions (each of a number of items 
to be put in correct order), a number of which questions 
formed a test presented to candidates who had simply, 
on a standard blank, to write the references to the items 
required to be put in correct order, the completed scripts 
of a number of candidates to be marked by the examiner 
(or a clerk). I am not competent to judge of the appro- 
priateness of any of the methods of marking when 
applied to a rearrangement of a passage of continuous 
prose, nor even of the value of such a test. Nor do I 
suggest that if pupils have to mark their own answers 
that the intersection method may not be desirable. 
But I think I may claim, for the majority of markers 
who may have to deal with a new-type test where there 
are a number of scripts, that one minute per question 
per script is slow work, and that the slip of paper method 
that I suggest is quite as reliable and quicker to work 
than the intersection method. 

I am open to conviction on the question of serializing 
the references by letters rather than by numbers; I 
think that it is more important to use what is less 
confusing to the candidate in the particular case. 

And this brings me to my last point, that about 
guessing. I cannot follow the argument of the last 
paragraph but three, that a four-item test decreases the 
chances of guessing four times compared with a three- 
item test. My suggestion that a test of more than five 
items was undesirable had involved in it this question of 
guessing. A candidate with twelve items before him 
will, as any teacher would admit—I should like actually 
to have tried the experiment to give some figures, but 
term has now finished—be very likely to overlook at 
least one item. How does Mr. Venables score a twelve- 
item test where the candidate has only dealt with eleven 
items ? 

FRANK SANDON. 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


Once more this subject has been the chief topic before 
the Headmasters’ Conference. After the exposé of the 
unreliability of the examination in the pamphlet, 
Examinations and Examiners, it is not surprising that 
a proposal was made to do away with it entirely. Two 
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points about it are not sufficiently emphasized, the first 
that it was never meant to be an entrance examination 
to a university, but a proof of secondary studies. Credits 
should be abolished : it should be simply a pass examina- 
tion. The second is the difference of standards in the 
eight or ten school certificates. Why cannot the same 
papers be set to all? 

The group system seems to be unnecessary. Each 
subject should stand by itself and a candidate with one 
or more weak subjects should be allowed to take these 
separately at a second examination. One point was well 
emphasized—that there are far too many boys going in 
for the black-coated professions, which are crammed to 
the doors. Many more should attempt the practical 
callings which are needed more and more in this age of 
science. One parent was quoted as saying he should 
advise his son, if he wanted to make money, to go in 
for the motor trade, the cinema, or Woolworth’s, all of 
which appeared to be prospering ; while the preparation 
for a profession could cost as much as £4,000 if the 
expense of the preparatory school, the public school, and 
the university were counted. And then the profits to 
be made were meagre. 

EDUCATIONIST. 


al 


EDUCATION AND PEACE 


Those earnest pacifist headmistresses and members 
of the London County Council who condemn school 
military corps and visits to tattoos are living in a 
world of make-believe. We all realize that war is one 
of the most dreadful scourges of mankind; but if we 
were to disarm in the present state of the world, we 
should not only lose our vast Empire, which is so great 
an argument for peace, but we should be over-run by 
hordes of armed men and massacred if we resisted or 
enslaved if we did not. 

What would have happened in 1914 if Haldane had 
not reorganized our Army, and Scott, Fisher, and 
Beatty our Navy? We should have seen France, one 
of the most civilized countries in the world, wiped out 
and we should have had to yield to all the demands 
of the victors. What is the value of the League of 
Nations ? How many wars has it stopped? Certainly 
not those in Spain or Abyssinia. It has been of enormous 
service in other fields, but nationalism is still too strong 
a weed to be repressed by talkers in Geneva. 

The desire for a world state at peace comes down to 
us from the Roman Empire. Sully, Grotius, Kant, and 
his Holy Alliance, Nicholas II, and the Hague Confer- 
ence, all have striven to secure universal peace. It 
seems as far off as ever. It is no good living in a fool’s 
paradise ; we must re-arm or go under. Our children 
will thank us for putting our country in a fit state to 
defend itself. The cost is high, a quarter or more of 
our income goes to the State either in indirect or direct 
taxation. But so long as our flag is kept flying, there 
will be a hope of peace in the future. We have shown 
since 192I our desire to disarm, and we have done so 
to a dangerous extent. Others have not complied with 
their promises, so we must perforce protect ourselves. 

REALIST, 


Messrs. A. & C. Brack, Ltp., have quickly issued their 
list of Educational Books, 1937. It is classified by subjects, 
notes are given to indicate size and character of book, and 
the approximate age of pupils for whom books are intended 
is stated. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the January Competition is “ H. S. W.,” 
proxime accessit, “ Martin.” As “H. S. W.” is not 
eligible for the prize, “ Martin ” is requested to send 
name and address. 


We classify the thirty-three versions received as 
follows : 


Class I.—H. S. W., Martin, Chauve-Souris, Atlantis, 
J. S., Ex Or (1), Damon, Wehmut, Ex Or (2), 
L. W. H., Nisus, R. E., Winton, Agricola, 
Dexter, Bubenberg, J. E. M., Borderer, 
Chateau d’If, Tula, Fidelis, Marmullane, 
Stonehenge, Llanandras, Als Ob. 


Class II.—Hibernia, Lascella, Nescio, Atossa, R. A. D., 
Old Trident, Onyx, Nautilus. 


HERBSTLIED, BY FRANZ VON DINGELSTEDT 


Sieh ihn durch die Wolken streichen, 
stiirmisch-schnell und schwarz geballt ; 
hör’ ihn seufzen in den Eichen, 
auf verwelkten Blattern schleichen, 
brausen durch den bangen Wald. 


Letzte Blume liegt im Staube, 
letzte Sonne warmt sie mild ; 
an der diirren Rebenlaube 
zittert die vergessne Traube, 
und die Wasser schwellen wild. 


Rasch ein letztes Lied gesungen, 

eh’ das Leben ganz entwich, 

eh’ in grauen Dammerungen 

Winter alles kalt verschlungen, 
Lieder, Blumen, Herbst und—mich ! 


TRANSLATED BY “ H. S. W.” 


Mark him through the cloud-rack flying, 
swift-winged, swathed in storm-black hood ; 
hear him in the oak trees sighing, 
stealing over leaves a-dying, 
roaring through the affrighted wood. 


On a last, a dust-soiled flower 
shines a last, a gentle sun ; 
clusters in the sear vine-bower 
trembling and unheeded cower ; 
fierce in flood the torrents run. 


Let me sing a last song quickly 
ere life wholly cease to be, 

ere in twilight gray and sickly 
winter cold enshroud all thickly, 
flowers, autumn, songs—and me ! 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ MARTIN ” 


Through the clouds see autumn flying, 
Swift and strong, in stormy mood ; 

Hear him in the oak-trees sighing ; 

Breathing soft where leaves are dying ; 
Roaring through the trembling wood. 


Prone in dust, their season ended, 
Latest flowers feel sun’s last glow, 

On the withered vine suspended 

Clustered grapes hang, all untended. 
Dark and full the streamlets flow. 


One last song we would be singing 

Ere life’s sunshine cease to be, 
Ere, its chilly darkness bringing, 
Winter’s shroud to all is clinging, 

Songs, and autumn, flowers, and—me | 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ CHAUVE-SOURIS ” 


Watch him in his swift course flying 
Where the sable storm-clouds brood, 
Hark! Among the oak-trees sighing, 
Now he creeps where leaves are dying, 
Raving through the shuddering wood. 


The last flower in the dust lies pining, 

The last faint sunbeams wanly gleam, 

Forgotten hangs the grape, inclining 

Its trembling head, ’mid sere leaves twining ... 
Wildly leaps the turgid stream. 


But one last song . . . (short time for singing) 
Ere life be quenchéd utterly, 

Ere in gray twilight round us clinging, 

Chill winter come, destruction bringing 

To songs, flow'rs, autumn . . . and to me! 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ ATLANTIS ” 


Through the clouds behold it flying, 
Swift as tempest, dark and piled ; 
Hear it in the oak-trees sighing, 

Hear it prowl o’er strewn leaves dying, 
Roar through fearsome forest wild. 


Lies in dust the last of flowers, 
Gently warmed by failing sun, 
By the withered vineyard bowers 
The last forgotten cluster cowers, 
And the swollen waters run. 


Haste ! one tribute to Apollo, 

Ere the last of life we see, 

Ere the mists of winter follow, 

And its sharp frosts all things swallow, ° 
Autumn, songs, and flowers—and me ! 


“H. S. W.” has brought it off again. After much 
reflection we could not deny first place to a version so 
uncannily faithful to the original, though the translator's 
Muse becomes rather pedestrian in the last verse, with 
its quickly/sickly/thickly rhymes. The other three 
translations which we print all display skill in versifica- 
tion as well as good knowledge of German. Points open 
to criticism are: ‘‘ Martin,” the use of we followed by 
me in the last stanza, and the phrase life's sunshine; 
“ Chauve-Souris,”’ the running together of lines four and 
five in the first stanza, missing the contrast between 
schleichen and brausen, so effective in the original. 
“ Atlantis” won our admiration with a most original 
and clever third stanza, but was one of those who failed 
to personify Autumn at the beginning ; also our English 
dictionary agrees with us in thinking that fearsome 
cannot (like fearful) be used both actively and passively. 


Our good friend “ Fidelis ” (like two or three others) 
gives us Eve my life must cease to be and in an accom- 
panying note says, “ I suppose this autumnal lyric is an 
allegory of life . . . but it is not very convincing to me. 
Do you like these modern minor German poets ? Could 
we have some of the older ones ? ” We think “ Fidelis ” 
does not realize how hard it is to find poems for trans- 
lation, not too difficult, too dull, or too well-known, 
and of a suitable length. Von Dingelstedt, though not 
so very modern, is doubtless a minor poet, but we thought 
this a lively and pleasant little lyric, in which it is no 

(Continued on page 78) 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


TALES AND EPISODES 


Selected by H. A. TREBLE, Senior English Master at Selhurst Grammar School 
for Boys, Croydon. Pp. 192. 2s. 


The sixteen extracts in this new prose anthology, mostly from the ‘ classics,’ have all been chosen for their 
narrative as well as their literary value 


A NEW BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE 


With Comprehensive Exercises. By N. COOPER, Senior Master at Alsop High 
School, Liverpool. Pp. 64. Is. 


The exercises have been carefully graded, from those at the beginning in which they are set on substantially 

the whole of the poem, and in the order of the poet’s own thought, to those in which they are on selected 

portions of the text only, and arranged in any order. The book has been prepared with the needs of candidates 

for the School Certificate of the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board especially in mind. Apart 

from the comprehension tests, the book introduces for the first time into the field of school texts, a number 
of modern French poems that are suitable for pupils of the School Certificate age 


ELEMENTARY ANALYTICAL CONICS 


By Dr. J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY, Headmaster of the Royal Grammar School, 
Lancaster. Pp. 384. 7s. 6d. 


A course designed primarily for Higher Certificate and Scholarship candidates. Special emphasis has been 
laid on the use of parametric co-ordinates 


A GUIDE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 
Pp. 128, with 4 plates and 2 illustrations in the text. 3s. 6d. net 


The need for a guide for teacher librarians has been long felt, and various volumes have been written to meet 
that need. The present volume is unique in that it is compiled entirely by school librarians of long experience 
who are authorities on the subject. There is a Foreword by Mr. Gray Jones, Assistant Secretary of the I.A.A.M., 
an Introduction by Mr. A. M. Walmsley, of Northampton Town and County School ; and articles by Mr. F. C. 
Perry, Bristol Grammar School; Mr. J. S. Newby, Headmaster of Cleckheaton Grammar School; Mr. C. A. 
Stott, Aldenham School; Mr. C. N. MacLeod, St. Dunstan’s College, Catford ; and Mr. R. Gill, Headmaster 
of Acklam Hall Secondary School, Middlesbrough. A glossary of technical terms used is given, and also 
a bibliography subdivided to meet the needs of students 
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more necessary to seek a deep allegorical meaning than 
it would be in, say, Fitzgerald’s charming autumn poem 
which begins : 

‘Tis a dull sight 

To see the year dying, 

When winter winds 

Set the yellow wood sighing : 

Sighing, O sighing ! 


As to the older poets, it is scarcely possible to set any- 
thing by Goethe, Schiller, or Heine, which has not already 
been translated, and the eighteenth century 1s an arid 
period. If “ Fidelis ” isn’t careful, we shall set him 
something by Walther von der Vogelweide or one of his 
contemporaries ! 


To return to our subject. We began to believe that 
we should be able to dispense with a Class II altogether 
this time, but in the end found it necessary, for unaccept- 
able rimes, defective English expressions, such as Thou 
singeth (“ Hibernia ’’), and list him (“ Atossa ”), ere all 
life whelm utterly (“ Old Trident ’’), and misunderstand- 
ings of the original. “Onyx ” had deficiencies both in 
meaning and metre, while “ Nautilus ” made no attempt 
at a metrical rendering. 


The chief trouble was the triple rime; flytng/sighing/ 
dying and flower/bower/cower were in great request for 
verses I and 2 respectively. The tenses in verse 3 
puzzled some competitors. Gesungen is the past participle 
used idiomatically as a kind of imperative, cf. Auf- 
gepasst! Look out! and “Ex Or” quotes for comparison 
the drinking-song beginning : 

Wohlauf, noch getrunken 
Den funkelnden Wein ! 


In the fourth line, verschlungen stands, of course, for 
verschlungen hat. Entwich in line 2 would more naturally 
be the perfect tense, and we conclude that it is due to the 
necessity for finding a rime to mich. 

The English me, by the way, is a rather trivial word 
for the ending ; we were quite pleased with “ Damon,” 
who turned it round and used J, and with “ Bubenberg,’”’ 
whose last lines ran : 

Ere, with clinging chill embraces, 
Winter’s greying dusk effaces 
Flowers, autumn, songs—and man. 


“‘ Nescio ” also had a try, with 


Songs and flowers, autumn, bard. 


We have to acknowledge stamps, in lieu of coupon, 
from “ L. W. H.,” and also from “ Ex Or,” who sent two 
versions only slightly variant ; we agree with his pre- 
ference. Would competitors please note that this is the 
only acceptable way of submitting alternatives, unless 
it is made clear that one of them is not intended as an 
entry for the competition. This time both “ Als Ob ” 
and “ Lascella’’ gave us alternative third stanzas ; 
they ought to have made their choice before sending in 
an entry, instead of leaving it to the Prize Editor, who 
already finds it embarrassing enough to allot the prize 
among so many skilled translators. 


Our post this month was quite exciting. Many thanks 
to “ Chauve-Souris ” for a charming book-marker, and 
to “ Winton,” “ Atossa,” and “ Katty Ann ” for their 
cards of greeting ; we are pleased indeed to hear that 
the last-named, a valued competitor whom we have 
missed of late, hopes to ‘‘ bob up again ” in 1937. We 
also thank an anonymous friend for two Autumn poems 
from the Observer, and ‘‘ Nisus ” for his letter (but we are 
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sorry that our competition caused him to spend a tor- 
mented Christmas). 

We owe an apology to “ H. S. W.” for having said of 
his version in the last French verse competition that it 
“ went lame ” in the last few lines. The phrase was not 
well chosen. We did not mean to suggest any serious 
defect in scansion, but were referring to the awkwardness 
of the enjambement in line 14 and the inversion in line 16. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following passage from “ Réflexions sur le 
roman détective ” in Rond-Point des Champs-Elysées, by 
Paul Morand (Paris: Grasset). 


Car l’homme moderne ne peut plus se passer de réalisme 
et il s’en entiche davantage de jour en jour: voyez comme, 
au théatre, il applaudit les spectacles transportés tout crus 
sous la rampe : scènes de rues, de café, de cour d’assises. 
L'écrivain doit compter avec ce public badaud qui préfère 
a tout le fait divers ou, ce qui s’en rapproche le plus, le 
roman policier. D’ailleurs, un fait divers est a l’origine de 
bien des romans policiers. Van Dyne affirme dans The 
Green Murder Case qu’il n'y a qu’à feuilleter certain manuel 
allemand de criminologie pour y trouver une mine de 
forfaits magnifiques. Gaboriau possédait, tout comme 
Sherlock Holmes, une vaste collection d’archives policiéres 
et de traités de médecine légale et Wilkie Collins avouait 
avoir trouvé tous ses sujets dans un vieux répertoire de 
procés criminels acheté a Paris sur les quais. Les grands 
auteurs eux-mêmes ont fait des emprunts à la vie des 
assassins. Tout le monde connaft le remarquable roman 
d’analyse criminelle intitulé André Cornélis ot le héros de 
M. Paul Bourget, avec une puissance de déduction qui ne 
le céde en rien a celle de Poé, remonte pas a pas implacable- 
ment jusqu’au coupable ; or le point de départ de ce livre a 
été la célébre affaire Pelzer, oubliée aujourd’hui, mais qui 
enfiévra les contemporains. L’avocat Armand Pelzer 
assassina Bernays pour épouser la ravissante Mme. Bernays 
qui lui avait inspiré un secret et profond amour, et ce crime 
passionel fut exécuté avec une glaciale préméditation. 

Cette vérité ou cette vraisemblance dans le postulat 
d'un roman détective doit, pour que le livre plaise aux 
lecteurs, se retrouver dans le déroulement et les détails de 
l'action. Il est certain que le goût du public se détourne de 
plus en plus du roman policier matiné de roman d’aventures, 
de ce genre hybride sévèrement traité de “ romantique ” 
par Miss Sayers, ou le détective cabriole avantageusement 
à travers mille péripéties sensationnelles dont il sort en 
triomphateur sans que le lecteur ému, dérouté et ahuri 
ait pu comprendre sa tactique ni son succès. .. . 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 66, must reach 
the office by the first post on March 1, 1937, addressed 
‘“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


MEssrs. ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., have extracted titles of 
books of educational interest from their general catalogue, 
and issued them, with appropriate notes, as a catalogue of 
Books for Schools, Training Colleges, &c. The titles are not 
those of the formal text-book type, in most cases, and the 
publishers state that their intention in producing such 
books is to endeavour to provide for new approaches to 
subjects, and for the entry of new subjects into the schools. 
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METHUEN 


NEW BOOKS 


New Higher Certificate Maths. Test Papers 


By A. S. PraTT, M.A., M.Sc., Headmaster of King Edward VI School, Nuneaton. 
F’cap 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


The English Sonnet 


A selection of one hundred and fifty sonnets chosen from the works of eighty different 
writers, from Wyatt to Brooke, with introduction and notes. Royal 16mo. as. 6d. 


METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 
NEW VOLUMES 


Sixteen Moderns 


Selected Contemporary Prose in various Fields. 
Edited by Epwarp PARKER, M.A. 
A book of good-sized selections from the works of the very best of modern writers, covering the 
following topics: Reminiscences, Biography, History, Science, Art and Literature, Politics, 
including such writers as Siegfried Sassoon, Lytton Strachey, Julian Huxley, Virginia Woolf, 
Bertrand Russell. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 


Lady Precious Stream 
An old Chinese Play, translated and adapted by S. I. Hsrune. 


A delightful and original play which has already been successfully acted all over England. 
Should be excellent for reading in third and fourth forms, or for school theatre productions. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 


ADVANCED AND LIBRARY BOOKS 


A History of Ireland A Geography of Europe 
By Epmunp Curtis, Professor of History, By Raout BLaNcHARD and Raymonp E. 
Trinity College, Dublin. __ Crist. 
Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. With many illustrations and maps. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Plant and Animal Geography 


A History of Europe 1198-1378 


By C. W. Previté Orton, M.A., Litt.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


AHistory of Europe 1715-1814 


By W. F. Reppaway, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


A History of the Greek World 
from 479-323 B.C. 


By M. L. W. Latstner, Professor of History, 
Cornell University. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


By M. I. Newsic. Revised by H. J. D. 
FLeuRE, D.Sc., Professor of Geography, 
University of Manchester. 

With diagrams, 12s. 6d. net. 


A Handbook of Latin 


Literature 
From Earliest Times to the Death of 
St. Augustine. 
By H. J. Rose, Professor of Greek, St. Andrews. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


France 


A Companion to French Studies, edited by 
R. L. G. Ritcur, Professor of French, Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2 


THE JOURNAL 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates, 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 1s. and 15s. respectively : for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one depart- 
ment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at this 
stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final award will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH 5, 
1937. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper (say, I1 in. by gin.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on®one side of the paper only, with 
a Iin. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, } in.) 
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between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday. This is essential ; 
The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

The title of the essay ; 


A declaration signed by the head of the school 


(a) Confirming the Candidate’s age ; 
(b) That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 
uncorrected work of the Candidate. 


irre ae 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay Competition,” 
and it should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


DUPLICATORS 


ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 


S Simplify routine work. 


From one hand-written, hand-drawn, or typewritten original 
an Ellams Duplicator will quickly run off any quantity of 
perfect copies of Examination Papers, Time Tables, Notices, 
Programmes, 


Blank Maps, School Magazines, Music, &c. 
Rotary Models from 12 guineas 
Guaranteed for 10 years 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS 


Write for School Booklet 
COMPANY, LTD. 
i2 KING STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 

Phone: MET. 8881 


BINDING CASES 


for “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” 


January to December, 1936, 1935, 1934, 1933, 1932, 1931, 

1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 4/- each ; 

1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 2/6 each; 1917, and 
previous years, 1/6 each 


‘‘ The Journal of Education ” (Vol. LXIV), from January to Decem- 
ber, 1982, may fairly be said to cover the whole field of elementary 
and education, since every subject of interest to teachers 
and pupils is dealt with in one form or another in these 850 ; 
One of the invaluable sections of this volume is the review of ks 
for examination purposes; and special articles on teaching will be 
found very ."—The Yorkshire Post, December 28, 1982. 


Londen: Mr.William Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 


The Journal of Education 


1879 (Volume |, new series) to 1934, Fifty-six Volumes, in 
Library binding. 
Good condition, for £15 P Oo s Oo Carriage extra. 
Note.—This is the first complete set to appear on the market for many years past. 
ALSO ANOTHER SET— 
1886 to 1932, Forty-seven Volumes, in Publisher’s binding. 


Good condition, for £10 : 0: 0 Carriage extra. 


The School World 


e e CARRIAGE Note.—The volumes sre out of 
for £5 e O e EXTRA. print, and complete sets are rare. 


LONDON: Mr. JOHN DAVIS, Specialist In back numbers of Educational Papers, 
3 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 


Complete Set 
Twenty Volumes 
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J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents 


143 Cannon Street, LONDON, E.C. 4 E Gean 


PUBLISH “PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS ” 


An aid to parents in the selection of Schools. Contains details of 
Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ages. 
39th Annual Edition. Price 5/6, post free. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all London 
and Provincial papers. Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking, and Printing 
orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded,. free of 
charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 
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PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


The Journal of Education offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 


Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore 


candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 
Essays should be sent in not later than MARCH 6, 1937. 
No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 


Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 


shall be final. 


While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 


should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 


Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement ; sound information ; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. “ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 


regarded as a distinct merit. 


On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This is essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the School: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 


the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 


it should be posted to : 


Mr. WituiaM Rice, The Journal of Education, Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Students of history will find several courses of public 
lectures being given this term at K1nG’s COLLEGE, LONDON, 
of interest. M. Octave Aubry is giving four lectures in 
French, on Tuesdays and Fridays, beginning February 16, 
on “Napoléon Bonaparte ”; M. Jean Richard Bloch is 
speaking, also in French, on March 16 and 19, on the rôle 
of politics in contemporary French literature ; and Dr. H. 
Wickham Steed is giving five lectures on Tuesdays, which 
began on January 19, on affairs in Central Europe. Prof. J. 
Chadwick is to give three lectures on Tuesdays, beginning 
March 2, on ‘‘ The Transmutation of Matter.’’ The lecture 
hour is 5.30 p.m. 

s 2 

Among the public lectures arranged this term by the 
LoNDON SCHOOL OF SLAVONIC AND EAST EUROPEAN 
STUDIES is a course, by various speakers, on Wednesdays, 
which continues until March 17, on eighteenth-century 
Russia ; and a course, by Dr. S. P. Turin, on Thursdays, 
continuing until March 4, on the economic and political 
structure of contemporary Russia. Both courses are being 
given at the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, and a charge is made for Dr. Turin’s course, 
except to students of the University. 

g% s 2 


MEssrs. Tuomas MurBy & Co. are well known as 
publishers of books of a geological character. They have 
prepared a pamphlet bringing together recent works and 
also, in the last half, giving a complete list of their science 
books, with short descriptions. Another useful list issued 
by Messrs. Murby includes their books for reference and 
preliminary study in school and public libraries; notes, 
and sometimes specimen illustrations and contents, of on 
the titles are given. 


The January issue of the APPLETON-CENTURY EDUCATION 
AND SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE, contains, in addition to 
notes and comments on recent books published by that 
firm, a collection of titles of story-books and general litera- 
ture for the school library. Several of these books appeared 
in the L.C.C. Requisition List for 1936. 

x £ $% 

The Rev. W. A. Spooner, Warden of New College, Oxford, 
who died in 1930, has been made responsible for innumerable 
slips of the tongue which have been accorded the term 
“ spoonerisms.” Dr. Spooner’s first authentic lapse of this 
kind seems to have occurred in 1879, when he announced 
a hymn in chapel as “ Kinkering congs their titles take,” 
and The Periodical, the organ of the Oxford University 
Press, is now appealing for more genuine spoonerisms, 
additional to a list of eighteen very entertaining specimens 
which are printed in the December issue of that journal. 

x ® g 


Reference has already been made (page 7) to an Advance 
List for 1937 issued by Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, Ltp. 
In their Spring List, recently received, we notice, in addition 
to books already mentioned, An English Pronouncing 
Dictionary, by Prof. Daniel Jones, and Modern Develop- 
ments in Domestic Science Teaching, by Ruth Whitaker. 
Messrs. Dent also announce that, as regards novels, they 
propose to publish only three this spring, by Richard Church, 
Martin Boyd, and Guy Pocock respectively. 

* $ * 


A Luncheon in memory of Mary Lyon, Founder of 
Mount Holyoke College, which is this year celebrating its 
centenary, and in honour of Mary Woolley, its President, 
is being held on Thursday, March 18 at the Park Lane 
Hotel, Piccadilly, W. 


CAREERS FOR BOYS IN THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Opportunities exist in the Royal Air Force for well-educated boys to obtain a first-class training in a skilled trade 


or in clerical duties. 


For boys of ability and character the prospects of advancement in the Service are good. 


Accepted candidates are trained, housed, fed, clothed, and medically attended free of cost, and receive pay. 


1. AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES 
Candidates must be between the ages 
of 15 and 17 years. Entry is normally by 
competitive examination. Examinations 
are held half-yearly at numerous local 
centres for candidates nominated by 
Local Education and other approved 
authorities. (Date of next examination, 
June 1, 1937 ; closing date for receipt of 
nominations, May 4, 1937.) 
Note.—Nominated candidates who pos- 
sess a first School Certificate and who 
have passed in Mathematics and in a 
specified Science subject, may be exempted 
from the competitive examination. 
During the period of trade training 
(normally three years) apprentices attend 
school to continue their education, and 
at the end of the apprenticeship a few 
apprentices of special promise proceed to 
the Royal Air Force College for training 
as commissioned officers. The remainder 
serve as skilled aircraftmen and have oppor- 
tunities of advancement tothe highest non- 
commissioned rank; they may also be 
selected to qualify in flying and become 
airman pilots, of whom a certain number 
with exceptional qualifications are peri- 
odically chosen for commissioned rank. 


Approximately1,250 aircraft apprentices 
will be required for entry into the Service 
in August, 1937, for training in the trades 
of fitter, fitter (armourer), wireless operator 
mechanic, and instrument maker. 


2. APPRENTICE CLERKS 


Candidates must be between the ages 
of 15 years 6 months and 17 years 3 
months, and entry is by selection from 
among applicants possessing an approved 
first School Certificate. Those who are 
selected are trained (normally for eighteen 
months) for clerical duties (general or pay 
and store accounting) in the Royal Air 
Force. The course of training is planned 
on liberal lines, and apprentice clerks 
attend school to continue their education. 

After passing out, on completion of 
training, apprentice clerks have oppor- 
tunities of advancement to the highest 
non-commissioned rank. They also have 
prospects of selection for training as 
airman pilots (and thereafter in excep- 
tional cases for commissioned rank) equally 
with aircraft apprentices. 

Vacancies are expected to be available 
for approximately 60 clerks in April, 
1937, and a further 50in July, 1937. 


3. BOY ENTRANTS 

Candidates must be between the ages of 
15 years 9 months and 17 years 3 months. 
Boys who sat at the competitive examina- 
tion referred to in column 1, who cannot 
be entered as aircraft apprentices, may 
be invited to apply for vacancies as boy 
entrants, to be trained (for twelve to 
sixteen months, according to trade) as 
armourers, photographers, or wireless 
operators. These vacancies are open also 
to boys who have been directly nominated 
for this method of entry. Airmen who 
were enlisted as boy entrants have oppor- 
tunities during their service of selection 
for training as air observer or as airman 
pilot. Approximately 300 boy entrants 
will be required to commence training for 
all three trades in September, 1937. In 
addition 140 boys will be required in May 
or June, 1937, for training in the trade of 
wireless operator. 

Special attention is paid to the general 
welfare and health of apprentices and 
boy entrants under training. Six weeks’ 
leave a year is normally allowed. Subse- 
quent service in the Royal Air Force 
provides an interesting and varied career 
with opportunities for service overseas. 


Full regulations (rates of pay, periods of engagement, medical standards, &c.) are contained in A.M. Pamphlet 15 (Aircraft Apprentices), A.M. Pamphlet 9 


Apprentice Clerks), and A.M. Pamphlet 54 (Boy Entrants), which may be had on application to the SECRETARY (E.S.3), Air Ministry, Adas 
elon: W.c. 2. 
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University 
Correspondence 
College 


Jubilee Year 


Founder : WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. 
Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


Courses of Study for 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS 


U.C.C. has completed fifty years preparation of 
students for the Matriculation, Intermediate, and 
Degree examinations of London University. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the College 
include extremely low fees, which may be paid by in- 
stalments, and the free loan of textbooks to students 
for London Matriculation and the Special University 
Entrance Examination. Each subject is in charge of a 
specialist, and the lessons are carefully adapted to the 
individual requirements of the student. Under certain 
conditions tuition is continued free of charge in the 
event of failure. 


SUCCESSES 


gained by U.C.C. Students at some London University 
Examinations during the twelve years 1925-1936: 


Matriculation Intermediate B.A. and B.Sc. 
(Ordinary) Arts and Science 


5,027 | 2,818 | 2,737 


U.C.C. Successes at London University are audited by a 
well-known firm of Chartered Accountants. 


POST-GRADUATE STUDY 


Courses of Preparation are also provided by U.C.C. for 
students who wish to graduate in a second faculty, e.g. B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Com., B.D., or to read for M.A. 


During the cight vears 1929-1936, of the total number of 
155 successful candidates at London University M.A. Ex- 
ternal Examinations, 92 were U.C.C. Students, s.¢. 59 per 
cent of the total successes. 


Post-Graduate Prospectus may be had post free from the 
Registrar. 


* Free Guides ADVICE as to 
! Courses of Study 


to Matriculation, Inter. Arts or lwll be 


: given post 
Science, B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), [free by the 
B.Com., or LL.B., may be had post | Directorof Studies 

free from the Registrar, without placing 


the enquirer 
under an "| 


14 Burlington House, 
Cambridge. 


obligation. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and ave subject to increase without notice. 
Sertes orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page . £810 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [§ page] 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 56 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


ScHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 


[Advertisers are reminded that ‘' Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME withou! a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGate Broapway, E.C. 4 


Homework 


From time to time sensational forecasts have appeared 
recently in the less responsible newspapers to warn us 
that the Board of Education intends to abolish homework. 
The Board’s inspectors are declared to have found 
gross examples of the misuse of homework and clear 
evidence of its widespread harm on the physical and 
mental health of pupils. 

We can afford to discount these rumours and refuse 
to believe that they have any sound basis. Moreover, 
the Board’s report on homework has not yet been issued, 
and when it does see light we may confidently assume 
that it will not be of an alarmist nature. 

Nevertheless there is no smoke without flame, and 
there is no good gainsaying the fact that there has been 
for some years a general uneasiness over the extent and 
suitability of some of the homework set to pupils of our 
secondary schools. Cases have been known of where 
homework was set on an indefensible scale with little 
advantage to the pupil and less credit to the teacher. 
When two or three pages of history notes on the foreign 
policy of Henry VIII or a chapter of geography on the 
railway communications of Northern England have to 
be memorized by a 12-year-old pupil in one evening, a 
curious misunderstanding of the cardinal aims of educa- 
tion is shown. This type of homework usually implies 
the belief that information is knowledge. It assumes 
that large quantities of undigested facts can be memorized 
and assimilated with benefit. Such an assumption is a 
fallacy that needs to be continually stated and recog- 
nized as such. 
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Any one familiar with our secondary schools during 
the last thirty years will recognize that pupils and staff 
are nowadays subjected to a pressure unknown at the 
beginning of the century. The responsibility for this 
lies in many directions, such as the increasing importance 
of examinations, the keener competition for scholarships, 
and the emphasis laid on good leaving certificates as a 
passport to the various professions and trades. Moreover, 
the number of subjects in the curriculum tends to increase 
and if propagandist efforts succeed it will be still further 
increased by the inclusion of formal training in citizen- 
ship and religious education. The result of all this 
pressure has been to strain the time-tables to their 
limits and to encroach on the evenings in order that the 
year’s work may be completed. We may then be led to 
consider whether homework is necessary, if so, why and 
to what extent it should be utilized. 

The systematic use of homework can be defended on 
several grounds. To begin with it affords the opportunity 
of practice in, and revision of, some of the work taught in 
class. In that case its value depends on the pupil doing 
his homework unaided since he will thus learn by effort 
to apply principles in which he has been instructed at 
school. Homework in such circumstances will develop 
the pupil’s sense of responsibility, stimulate individual 
effort and application, and so assist in character-training. 
It may be argued, moreover, that when so many dis- 
tractions exist at the present time, a reasonable minimum 
of academic work in the evenings counteracts the 
temptations to waste leisure hours in a meaningless way, 
and thus aids in the cultivation of sound habits that will 
enable growing boys or girls to use their spare time to 
the best advantage. 

On these grounds the use of homework can be defended 
as positively useful. But all depends on the question, 
what is a reasonable amount of homework? We can 
all agree that excessive homework is an evil; how then 
are we to know whether it is excessive ? To this question 
we can only answer py saying that homework is excessive 
where it imposes a strain on growing boys and girls, 
leaves them more tired and less alert and resolves itself 
into labour that is fruitless, and is only an end in itself 
instead of being a means to an end. 

The strain of long hours on adolescent pupils is coming 
to be recognized and, during the last few months, a 
number of schools have been experimenting with a view 
to reducing this strain. For example, at a Hertfordshire 
school, homework has been reduced so that no boy will 
do more than two periods a night and only one on nights 
when games have been played during the day; at the 
week-end a maximum of three periods is allowed. In 
other schools the attempt has been made to reduce the 
amount of homework by setting it in the form of pre- 
paration immediately after school. This plan has been 
tried out in a few North-country schools. It is signi- 
ficant that the Assistant Masters’ Association, at its 
annual meeting, amended its policy on homework by 
suggesting that the maximum time per evening should 
be thirty minutes for pupils under 12, sixty minutes for 
those from 12-14, and ninety minutes for pupils of from 
14-16. 
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The practice of setting homework to be done on the 
school premises can be useful in cases where pupils are 
drawn from less prosperous homes. Such pupils find 
difficulty in doing their homework satisfactorily at home 
owing to lack of room and the intrusion of disturbing 
noises. Girls in particular are affected by the call to 
share in household duties, and this reacts on their freedom 
to do homework in peace and quiet. 

Two important considerations arise where it is 
proposed to take some homework in school hours. First 
of all, we should be cautious of removing further from 
parents the responsibility for the discipline and training 
of their children and placing it in larger measure than 
ever on the school staff. Hence, the extension of school 
hours by means of evening preparation on the school 
premises may not be altogether an unmixed blessing. 
Moreover, it would be unfair to the staff to expect them 
to work longer hours and perform duties not normally 
required by custom or their agreements unless some form 
of remuneration is given. We are interested, therefore, 
to see that the Derby Education Committee has recently 
stipulated that the mistresses at the Derby Parkfield 
Cedars School shall receive extra salary for supervising 
homework preparation on the school premises. 

It will be seen from what has been said above that 
there are good reasons for hoping that fewer complaints 
will be made in the future about the time allotted for 
homework and the conditions under which it is worked. 


Cambridge Local Examinations.—The pass lists of the 
Cambridge School Certificate and Junior Examinations held 
in December last have been issued for Great Britain, 
Ireland, and Europe. They show that 2,851 candidates 
were entered, apart from 14,457 candidates at centres 
overseas. Of the candidates at home centres, 719 boys and 
662 girls gained School Certificates, while 147 boys and 148 
girls gained Junior Certificates. 

£ $ £ 

The Universities and Adult Religious Education. 
—The teaching of Scripture is playing an increasingly 
important part in the minds of educational experts of all 
kindsto-day. Scripture syllabuses occupy much of their atten- 
tion, but it is realized that the first essential is the teacher 
trained to teach that syllabus to the best advantage. The 
training colleges do much to supply this need, but in such 
a crowded curriculum and so short a time a great deal must 
be left in every subject to the further self-education of the 
teacher after entering his teaching-post. Here the extra- 
mural boards of the universities offer invaluable aid, as do 
the classes specially for teachers conducted by the local 
education authorities. Both are now ready to give Scripture 
as one of the many subjects dealt with in such evening 
classes, and hundreds of teachers all over the country are 
taking up the serious study of the Bible under these auspices. 
The universities offer a first-rate box of books free of charge 
to students during the continuation of the course and also 
a certificate, terminal or sessional, after examination. Many 
universities now also offer a diploma in Biblical Study for 
from two to four years’ consecutive study and class attend- 
ance with the accompanying examinations. London is the 
pioneer in this work. Leeds, Durham, Bristol, and Dublin 
have followed, and other universities are preparing to do 
the same. For further particulars about such classes apply 
to the Hon. Organizing Secretary of the Association for 
Adult Religious Education, 15 Fox Hill, Norwood, London, 
S.E. 19. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


A? the annual meetings of both the Headmasters’ 

Conference and the Headmasters’ Association, a 
good deal of time was devoted to resolutions on examina- 
tions. Both organizations adopted a 
motion that in future groups IV (arts, 
music, and crafts) should be on 
equality with groups II (languages) and III (sciences). 
` This is a sign of progress, for hitherto the headmasters 
- have been unable to share the view of the headmistresses 
. that art and music are as important in school life as 
` physics and botany. The only wonder is that it has 
taken so long for this obviously sound view to prevail 
. among headmasters who have as a body steadily opposed 
_ it for years. May we not hope now that Group IV 
. subjects shall receive their due in boys’ schools, instead 
of being the Cinderella of the curriculum ? Shall we for 
- example see music or art being given a place equivalent 
: in the time-table to that occupied by physics or algebra ? 


Headmasters in 
Conference : 


| THE I.A.H.M. decided at its meeting to reject the 

Edwards proposal, whereby instead of a certificate 
=- a record of attainment in the subjects taken would be 
substituted. The Association obviously 


e i held that hard cases should not be met 
Records? by uncertain regulations, and that there 


was need for some clear line between 
success and failure. There is considerable support for 
this view as some of the recent attacks on examinations 
_ seem to have been inspired by a desire to reward the 
-© undeserving, as well as the deserving, candidates with 
- some form of certificate. The Council also urged that 
the requirements for candidates seeking admission to 
= universities should be co-ordinated. This is a reform 
long overdue. Surely if a candidate is eligible for 
admission to any of the two oldest Universities he should 
: Clearly be admissible to any of the others, without 
-= having to comply with regulations whose variations are 

irritating rather than useful. 


| [HE action of the L.C.C. in refusing, on December 15, 

to allow the use of their schools for the instruction 
of cadets has focused attention on an issue that has 
lately become prominent. This is the 


eee question as to whether the schools 
aera shall be used for the purposes of 


l military training. A recent article by 
_ Mr. Duff Cooper in The Schoolmaster of November 26, 
discusses this question in detail. The Secretary of State 
_ for War openly assumes that people are concerned “‘ as 
to the teaching which should be given to the young 
with regard to the question of national defence.” 
Having thus begged the question, he goes on to appeal 
for voluntary training for “ the duty of defence ” ; this 
training should have three objectives, to inculcate 
discipline, harden the body, and “ make the boy feel 
that he is preparing himself for service in a good cause.” 
It is true that Mr. Duff Cooper proposes that children 
should be taught the futility of war, but his plea is 


nevertheless an open plea for military training in 
schools—and it appears in the organ of the largest 
teachers’ organization. | 


WE realize that such a plea represents an honest 

dilemma in which many of our fellow-citizens 
are caught at the present time, when powerful states 
are glorifying millions of bayonets as 
“ olive branches,” to quote Signor 
Mussolini’s felicitous metaphor. For 
when other nations are mobilizing the children in the 
Hitler Youth and Balilla movements and glorifying war 
(which to give him his due Mr. Duff Cooper does not do) 
it is natural to think that England is forced to reply 
with similar measures. But we should not like to feel 
that such measures are, or will be, necessary. The schools 
must be kept free from propaganda of any kind and 
this implies that they must not become training-grounds 
for the army, navy, or air force. Surely the sanest 
commentary on Mr. Duff Cooper’s views is to read the 
issues of educational journals in the years immediately 
preceding 1914. They abounded in arguments for, and 
panegyrics of, the cadet movement and the O.T.Cs, and 
yet those same arguments seemed hollow enough to the 
men who went through the fire of 1914-9. 


And Some 
Difficulties. 


[HERE has been renewed discussion lately in various 

educational circles on the subject of earlier 
optional retirements. This question has always been 
of greater interest to women teachers 


maps than to their male colleagues, probably 
Optional bec the f eein o kel iE 
Retirements. ause the former begin to teel tne 


strain of teaching at an earlier age. It 
is not always realized, however, how very much less 
the pensionable benefits would be at age 55, the one 
generally mentioned in this connexion, than under the 
Superannuation Act as it stands at present. And those 
who stress the word “ optional ” sometimes forget that 
even now there are authorities which compel teachers, 
against their will, to retire at 60, though the choice is 
supposed to lie with the teacher himself. A further 
consideration is that earlier retirement might put a 
strain on the finances of the Act, and that this would 
be undesirable in view of the report made by the 
Government Actuary in 1935. On the whole, it would 
seem to be better for those teachers who contemplate 
earlier retirement to provide for it themselves through 
insurance. The present time is evidently inopportune 
for any alteration of the Superannuation Act. 


[* is evident from the Report of the Joint Committee 

of the Four Associations for 1936 that useful work 
continues to be done. On the educational side it has 
suggested revised syllabuses for the 
London Higher School Certificate Ex- 
amination, and a number of resolutions 
and recommendations are fully set forth. Represen- 
tatives have also been appointed to confer with London 


The Joint 
Four 
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University upon mathematics, physics, and biology in 
the Higher School Certificate examinations, and the 
University has been asked to furnish specimen papers 
and give some indication as to the kind and standard 
of the questions to be set in the new General School 
Certificate science papers which come into force in 1938. 
The International Sub-Committee has again been able 
to arrange for exchange of pupils (though fifty-one 
applicants from abroad could not be satisfied) and the 
visit of fifty-three members of the Four Associations 
to Paris at Easter was a great success. Other matters 
which have engaged attention are the possible amend- 
ment of training regulations—some students do not 
appreciate the extent of the obligations to which they 
commit themselves; the representation of secondary 
school teachers on Children’s Safety Committees ; and 
the desirability of extending to teachers the possibility 
of provision for dependants now open to Civil Servants. 
The Joint Committee is now well established as the 
mouthpiece of considered opinion on secondary school 
matters, and its influence is increasing. 


WE are sorry to see that the tendency of local 

authorities to impose residence regulations on 
their teachers appears to be increasing. At the last 
meeting of the Lincoln Education 
Committee it was resolved that notice 
to terminate their engagements in 
accordance with existing agreements be given to all full 
time teachers in provided public elementary schools and 
other maintained schools and colleges, and that each 
teacher be offered re-appointment under revised con- 
ditions with regard to residing within the City. It was 
certainly added that in the case of those teachers already 
residing outside the city boundary, the notice should 
be suspended until any appeals, submitted by such 
teachers on grounds of hardship against the decision 
that they will be required to take up residence in the 
City within two years from June 1, 1936, have been 
considered. This softens the blow a little. But, in our 
view, the regulations themselves (which managers of 
non-provided schools and governing bodies of aided 
secondary schools are also asked to adopt) constitute 
an infringement of the liberty of the subject which cannot 
be justified on the ground that some relief may thereby be 
occasioned to the rates. They are, in fact, causing much 
ill feeling, and the sooner they are dropped the better. 


Residence 
Regulations, 


UNDER this heading the Spectator makes some 

pertinent comments on various matters discussed 
at the recent educational conferences. Speaking of 
attacks on the cinema, and of efforts 
to keep children out of it by fostering 
hobbies, the writer remarks that chil- 
dren will not keep out of the cinema for the sake of 
bookbinding. The problem of education is to fit boys 
and girls for a machine age by teaching them to dis- 
tinguish between what is good and what is bad in its 
products, and that cannot be done by rejecting con- 
temptuously some of its most distinctive achievements. 
Many people doubt altogether the value of popular 


Education 
To-day. 


education, and indeed attribute to it the troubles of the 
world to-day. It is a false conclusion; for it is not 
education but the lack of a proper education which is 
to blame. Reference is made to Mr. Ormsby-Gore's 
remarks on colonial education, and it is suggested that 
his programme would serve as a basis for education in 
this country also. But it is added that these are not 
the problems which interest schoolmasters, who are 
concerned with such matters as the deficiencies of the 
examination system and the burden of homework, and 
the writer agrees that homework entails more drudgery 
than is necessary, because the subjects to be studied are 
so sharply divided from those in which pupils naturally 
take pleasure. ‘‘ For knowledge is a pleasure, perhaps 
the greatest and certainly the most enduring of pleasures. 
That it should become one in childhood is the greatest 
service a system of education can give; it cannot give 
this service unless, from the beginning, it preserves the 
closest contact with the life children have to lead both 
during and after school.” This is well put, and sums uf 
the essentials of the matter. 


“THE Annual Congress of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland is always an event of some importance 
in the educational world. Its two main features are. 
usually, the presidential address and 
ee the addresses and discussions that 
Ree centre round the particular topic 
' selected as the Congress theme. On 
this occasion, the President, Miss Agnes B. Muir, 
undertook a wide survey of the present-day position. 
Her address, ‘‘Is Education a Failure? ” has been 
widely commented on in the Press, for the mos 
part favourably. Some of her newspaper critics. 
unfortunately, have done her the injustice of forcing 
something from its context and addressed their criticisms 
to that. She finds much cause for satisfaction i 
education to-day. There is no falling off in book- 
learning. Art and craft work has improved tremendously. 
technical education is progressing, and physical educa- 
tion is becoming more and more effective. The Research 
Council is helping to convince teachers of the need fe: 
cautious reform and educational lumber is gradually, 1! 
slowly, disappearing. Unfortunately, in Miss Muir’ 
opinion, much of the good work is undone or renderec 
ineffective by outside circumstances. She stresses the 
unhappy influence of the cinema with its occasion! 
vulgarity and its emphasis on crime and sensation, an< 
she also criticizes severely those newspapers that foste: 
the betting instinct and batten on the details of crim: 
and notoriety. 


THE subject of physical education was selected as tke 
main theme for consideration in the Institut: 
Congress. The topic was dealt with in three importan: 
l addresses and the vigorous discussion 

: eee „ to which they gave rise. Prof. Cathcart: 
Scotland, took as his subject, “ Health and tk: 
Teacher.” He spoke of the alarm: 

fall in the birth-rate and pointed out the strategi 
position the teacher occupied in helping to secure thz 
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very best conditions for the pupils under his charge. 
He had some wise words to say about the much-discussed 
topic of nutrition, and gave it as his opinion that the 
nursery school represented the most important section 
of the educational system as regards health. Mr. G. B. 
Cruickshank, His Majesty’s Inspector of Schools for 
Physical Training, delivered an address on “ Circular 98,” 
the departmental circular on physical training. He 
discussed the circular fully and in a most interesting 
_ way, but the position he so ably maintained was attacked 
by Dr. John Mackie, of Leith Academy, in an address 
on “ National Physique and Education.” Dr. Mackie 
took up the position that we were making too much of 
this demand for extended physical training. He saw 
no reason to believe the gloomy reports about the 
national physique. What we needed more than formal 
_ training was better food, more open spaces for children 
to play in, and freedom from the fears and worries that 
beset the world to-day. The addresses provided excellent 
_ matter for debate. 


| (PEAKING at a recent meeting in the Outlook 
Tower, Edinburgh, Dr. J. R. Peddie discussed the 
_ Arts Curriculum in the Scottish Universities. He 
referred particularly to the enormous 


ais iri development of honours curricula. For 
Curriculum. example, he said, 616 graduates en- 


rolled for training as teachers during 
_ the present session. This was nearly 200 less than was 
_ the case two years ago, but the drop was wholly in the 
case of ordinary graduates, the numbers of the honours 
' graduates having actually gone up. He laid stress on 
the development of the secondary schools since 1900, 
the high quality of the teaching in these schools, and 
pointed out that the desire to take honours, in view of the 
- general raising of the standard of equipment with which 
= such students entered the university, was almost inevit- 
- able. At the same time they had to remember that the 
= glory of the Scottish Universities was the pass degree, 
= and it was to the teaching of these students that the 
men who had made the renown of the arts faculties in 
_ the Scottish Universities had given their strength. So 
far as the training of teachers was concerned, there was 

an increasing need, not for the narrowly trained specialist, 
_ but for the holder of a good ordinary degree, capable of 
dealing with the wide variety of subjects now included 


-in the school curricula. 
AT the January meeting of Convocation of the 
University of London, a motion was discussed 
suggesting that the University should obtain statutory 
powers in relation to a University 
quarter in Bloomsbury. The question 
was referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee. The London County Council as the Town 
Planning Authority already enjoys considerable powers, 
but, as was pointed out, its policy is not necessarily 
stable. Both the London County Council and the 
Holborn Borough Council would probably be sympa- 
thetic to any further steps that may be practicable to 
< ensure the academic character of the Bloomsbury area. 


University 
Quarter. 
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Town planning legislation came rather late in relation 
to Oxford, but Lord Morris has compensated the 
University for his industrialization of the Oxford 
suburbs. The sister University has preserved most of 
her amenities. Both Universities are vigilant in the 
cause, and we may hope that London University will 
emulate the older universities both in creating and 
preserving amenities. 


Į! is announced that the method of appointing by 

selection for the Indian Civil Service is to be con- 
tinued, as supplementing the competitive examination. 
The majority of the vacancies reserved 
for Indian candidates will be filled in 
India. An increase is expected in the 
number of European vacancies to be 
filled by examination. We welcomed the new departure 
of making some appointments by selection ; first, as 
tending to widen the field of choice, in a geographical 
sense, if the term may be allowed, and also as tending 
to widen the range of training and to correct the 
standardization of the competitive examination. From 
these viewpoints, the first list of candidates appoint- 
ment by selection was somewhat disappointing. India 
—and also our own country—would stand to benefit 
by the inclusion among its administrators of a proportion 
of men of peculiar gifts or training, not to be assessed by 
competitive examination. 


Recruitment 
for Indian 
_ Civil Service. 


PROFESSIONAL unity in the teaching profession 

was the subject of a somewhat heated discussion 
at the meeting of the Council of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association held at Nottingham. Mr. 
G. D. Dunkerley, the Secretary, though 
able to report some progress towards 
the federation of teachers’ societies, was obliged to admit 
that the whole question is still sub judice. This announce- 
ment caused some dissatisfaction. Those who have 
studied the question of federation in its practical work- 
ing, whether in large communities like the United States 
or in smaller communities such as universities, will 
recognize the practical difficulties. Secondary school 
teachers are eligible for membership of the National 
Union of Teachers, the largest and most influential 
society of teachers in the country, but owing to relative 
numbers their special claims when in conflict with those 
of elementary teachers are inevitably overridden. The 
Royal Society of Teachers was obliged to adopt a federal 
basis for the election of its executive. The Society has 
not so far achieved great success in representing the 
policy of the teaching profession as a whole. 


Professional 
Unity. 


HE Science Masters’ Association, whose annual 
meeting was held at the University of Manchester, 

goes from strength to strength. There was a record 
intake of 212 members in the year 


aaa ended September 30, 1936, the total 
PNIA _ number of members being 2,293, with 


843 schools represented. The School 
Science Review, published by the Association and issued 
free to members, is a serious contribution to scientific 
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literature. Volume XVII, the last published, contained 
640 pages and many illustrations, about half the articles 
being contributed by members. In addition, two series 
of Modern Science Memoirs and of Science Masters’ 
Books are in course of publication. The Association, 
through its Examinations Sub-Committee, keeps an 
active eye on examinations, criticizing both syllabuses 
and questions. There is a vigorous branch organization. 


HE Association has rendered a useful service in 
publishing a book on The Teaching of General 
Sctence (2s. 6d. net). The campaign for improved 
science teaching was started as long 

General Science: ago as 1915. This led to the appoint- 
ment, in 1917, of the Prime Minister’s 

Committee on the Natural Science in Education, over 
which Sir J. J. Thomson presided. The demand for science 
as a necessary form of culture—a knowledge of science 
“ general” among the population—was followed by a 
demand for ‘ general science” teaching in a more 
technical sense. What are the aims of science teaching ? 
These are stated in the book to be (a) utilitarian or 
vocational ; (b) disciplinarian ; and (c) cultural. There 
will be general agreement with the assertion that many 
a potential specialist, in the life sciences especially, 
has been lost to the world by the narrowness of the 
teaching at school. An occasional lecture or some 
trifling incident in school life may rouse a lifelong interest. 


THE authors are on more dangerous ground when 
they assert that ‘‘ we must not include in our 
syllabuses any matter whatever which is taught only 
for the training it gives,” their argu- 
ment being based, it is alleged, on 
“experimental evidence showing quite 
definitely that the possibilities of transfer of training 
are much smaller than had formerly been supposed.” 
Subjects such as mathematics, Greek verse, astronomy, 
geometrical conics, are studied in schools because it 
is believed they provide mental training. We note, 
by the way, that astronomy and also geology are 
excluded from the syllabuses of general science prepared 
by the Association, “‘ the shortness of the available time 
being one of the chief reasons.’’ Great pains have been 
expended in drafting a syllabus in biology. There seems 
to be general agreement among teachers as to the need 
for extending the teaching of biology and this may be the 
true origin of the demand for general science teaching. 


Transfer of 
Training : 


A? the end of the book minimum syllabuses are 

printed in extended form for each of three years, 
in parallel columns for (I) physics, (2) biology, and 
(3) chemistry. These syllabuses will 
form a good basis for discussion. Their 
general tendency appears to be descrip- 
tive, little demand being made for mathematical 
training. Figures are given in parenthesis as a rough 
guide to the number of school periods of forty-five 
minutes to be allotted to each part of the work, the total 
being 453 periods for the whole course, of which 197 
are allotted to physics, 159 to biology, and 97 to 


Suggested 
Syllabuses. 
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chemistry. A substantial amount of human physiology 
and anatomy is included in the third year biology, 
subjects of which the average schoolboy, Bagehot’s 
“small pomivorous animal,” is woefully ignorant. The 
syllabuses appear to represent a new departure, showing 
little correspondence to existing examination syllabuses. 
An excellent bibliography is included, with some 
American references. 


PART from the establishment of the Institute of 
Christian Education, referred to in another 
column, there have been several indications of a quicken- 
ing of interest in religious education, 
especially in secondary schools. That 
the Council of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Masters should debate a resolution 
in favour of the secularization of State education may 
have caused surprise, for, since its establishment, the 
Association has been mainly quiescent on the subject of 
religious education. The resolution, as Mr. W. H. T. 
Walker pointed out, would exclude the study of the 
Bible, part of our national heritage, as Huxley admitted 
in glowing terms. The resolution was rejected by an 
overwhelming majority, but much concern was expressed 
on the tendency to introduce dogmatic teaching under 
the disguise of religious education. Ina letter published 
in The Times, Dr. Basit Yeaxlee makes an important sug- 
gestion on religious teaching in elementary schools—that 
it should not be restricted to the first and last hours of 
the school day. Since the adoption of the agreed syllabus, 
he states, very few parents wish to withdraw their 
children from religious instruction. If this change were 
adopted, the practice in elementary schools would 
assimilate to that in secondary schools, and a great 
improvement in teaching would result, owing to the 
possibility of using specially qualified teachers. 


Religious 
Education : 


COME of the advocates of religious education are 

making curious demands. Prof. Thomas, of 
Durham, for example, writes to The Times, “It is not 
enough that a teacher should be will- 
ing, even anxious, to impart Biblical 
and religious instruction. For this high 
purpose he must be possessed of very special quali- 
fications.” This statement has the appearance of an 
ex-cathedra announcement. We are compelled to ask, 
what is the difference between religious and Biblical 
instruction, and what is the nature of the very special 
qualifications? Who shall decide them and will these 
requirements involve us once more in the evils of 
religious tests? The questions of training and qualif- 
cation, were also dealt with by Dr. Yeaxlee. The chief 
trouble in secondary schools, he said, is to find teachers 
for religious instruction “ convinced and competent.” 
Religious knowledge, should be an optional subject in 
every university certificate or diploma examination. He 
paid a tribute to those studying in university education 
departments for their eagerness to avail themselves of 
any opportunity to study the place of religion in 
education, to understand Christianity more fully. They 
recognize that education for citizenship involves religion 


Training and 
Qualification. 
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and therefore for them the question is not whether 
there shall be religion in education, but what religion. 


Youth to-day is groping for some secure basis for social, 
ethical, and political life. 


JE PUCATION has always been a big word, but its 

connotation still grows. We no longer think of 
education as confined to the earlier period of life, or as 
given only in schools and colleges. 
Manifestly, one of the most conspicuous 
educators of our time is the one 
familiarly known as the B.B.C. In the main, and apart 
from the most recent developments, it reaches the 
individual’s mind by ear-gate. The learner is a listener. 
In many important activities, such as music and to some 
extent the drama, the method is obviously most appro- 
priate. In other matters, as every one knows, it is less 
so. Yet the B.B.C. achieves a high measure of success 
by means of its talks—talks by experts about most 
things in heaven and on earth. Part of this success 
is due to the laudable efforts which are made to get into 
touch with listeners—to consult them about the choice 
of topics, and to help them over their individual diffi- 
culties. Here we reach a point at which talking begins 
to be more like teaching, and this fact, we think, accounts 
for much of the success of the talks. Apart from pro- 


Education by 
Talks. 
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grammes meant specially for schools, we observe a rich 
variety of topics during the present spring quarter. They 
include social experiments, shopping, Church and State, 
Shakespeare, international exchange of views, car 
upkeep, and, we had almost said, “ what not ” ? Evi- 
dently the listener, if he is to retain real sanity of mind, 
must choose his own programme carefully. 


GIR PERCY BUCK, King Edward Professor of Music 
in the University of London, in his presidential 
address to the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
limned a somewhat idealistic picture 
Music Teachers. of the music teacher. The whole 
world, he said, was asking, almost 
begging, for a new kind of music teaching. Sir Percy’s 
standard appears high when we remember the drudgery 
of much of the music teacher’s work and its small 
remuneration. He suggests that a music teacher must 
be able to hold a class of pupils and to interest them in 
the meaning of music, its structure and development 
—not an easy task in the case of some modern music. 
He must be able to train in listening, to harmonize 
tunes, to extemporize, to know the masterpieces, and, 
above all, to “ understand the principles on which both 
mind and body worked.” This last difficult task the 
music teachers presumably share with other teachers. 


LATIN VERSIONS OF CHILDREN’S SONGS AND RHYMES 


(Continued) 
By BASIL ANDERTON 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO, MY PRETTY MAID? 


“ Where are you going to, my pretty maid ? ” 
“ I’m going a-milking, Sir,” she said, 

“ Sir,” she said, ‘‘ Sir,” she said, 

“ Pm going a-milking, Sir,” she said. 


“ May I come with you, my pretty maid ? ” 
“ You're kindly welcome, Sir,” she said, 

“ Sir,” she said, ‘‘ Sir,” she said, 

“ You're kindly welcome, Sir,” she said. 


“ Say, will you marry me, my pretty maid ? ” 
“ Yes, if you please, kind Sir,” she said, 

“ Sir,” she said, “ Sir,” she said, 

“Yes, if you please, kind Sir,” she said. 


“ What is your father, my pretty maid ? ” 
** My father’s a farmer, Sir,” she said, 

“ Sir,” she said, ‘‘ Sir,” she said, 

“ My father’s a farmer, Sir,” she said. 


“ What is your fortune, my pretty maid ? ” 
“ My face is my fortune, Sir,” she said, 

“ Sir,” she said, ‘“ Sir,” she said, 

“ My face is my fortune, Sir,” she said. 


“ Then I can’t marry you, my pretty maid,” 
“ Nobody asked you to, Sir,” she said, 

“ Sir,” she said, ‘‘ Sir,” she said, 

‘““ Nobody asked you to, Sir,” she said. 


“ Heus, quo pergis, quonam pergis, O puella lepida ? ” 
“ Capras meas eo mulsum, O benigne domine ; 
eo mulsum, domine.” 


“ Mine licet ire tecum, O puella lepida ? ” 
“ Istud minime recuso, O benigne domine ; 
non recuso, domine.” 


“ Dic mi, quaeso : Nubes mihi, O puella bellula ? ” 
“Id si cupis, mihi placet, O amice domine ; 
placet mihi, domine.”’ 


“ Patris tui quinam quaestus, O puella bellula ? ” 
“ Pater meus est colonus, O amice domine ; 
est colonus, domine.” 


‘“ Qualis autem tua dos est, O puella lepida ? ” 
“ Facies haec mea dos est, O amice domine ; 
facies haec, domine ! ” 


“ A! Te ducere non possum, O puella bellula.” 
“ At poposcit hoc te nemo, O festive domine ! 
poscit nemo, domine ! ” 
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TEST PAPERS IN MATHEMATICS 


ANYONE who considers the large collection of 
school mathematical text-books published-during 
the past decade can scarcely avoid the impression that 
a stage of finality is approaching in text-book production. 
Every section of school mathematics, and not merely 
the essential subjects, seems to be served by several 
satisfactory books : and there are, for example, volumes 
on topics as diverse as mental arithmetic, graphs, 
experimental geometry and the approach to calculus. 
So long as the matter and treatment of school mathe- 
matics remain unaltered it is not easy to see how our 
best text-books can be substantially improved. Possibly 
it is for this reason that publishers have been compelled 
toextend the range of their productions, and, in particular, 
to issue books preparing pupils for specific examinations. 
It seems curious, that when text-books appear so 
competent, and examination authorities so ready to 
reprint sets of recent papers, there should be found on 
the market little booklets of test papers designed to 
prepare for public examinations. Surely a deserving 
candidate in a non-competitive examination should be 
sure of a pass if he supplements a course of school 
mathematics by a thorough revision using recent 
examination papers ? 

These reflections have been provoked by three 
collections of test papers. Messrs. Heath and Davis’ 
booklet! is completely described by its title. It consists 
of twelve chapters of class-room hints, worked examples, 
and exercises ranging from identities to progressions. 
There is much bookwork that must occur in the pupil’s 
text-book, and the examples are largely selected from 
the recent examination papers of two authorities. 

Mr. Pratt’s booklet* meets a need, because higher 
certificate papers are not always available in reprinted 
form. Teachers who have used his earlier set of papers 
will be interested in this new compilation ; though there 
does not appear to be much alteration in the nature of 
the questions. We note that in the solutions to some 
of the trigonometrical equations, degrees are added to 
radians. 

Both booklets make one ask what are the aims and 
the values of school mathematics. The algebra of 
Messrs. Heath and Davis is largely manipulative work 
that might have been set thirty years ago: the higher 
certificate mathematics is more elaborate and specialized 
manipulation. 

A complete contrast to these booklets is a volume of 
Civil Service Test Papers? to which we extend a 
hearty welcome. There is in secondary schools to-day an 
increasing number of pupils in the fifth and sixth forms 
who seek a career in the civil service. Teachers do not 
find it easy to prepare their pupils for the entrance 


2 Revision Algebra for School Certificate. By A. C. HEATH 
and H. R. Davis. (1s. 3d. University of London Press.) 

2 New Higher Certificate Mathematical Test Papers. By 
A. S. Pratr. (1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

3 Civil Service Test Papers. Mathematics: 
By J. READER. With Answers. (2s. 6d. 


Clerical Class. 
Pitman.) 


examinations. The syllabuses are different from those 
of university examinations : teachers acquainted with 
both will appreciate the point, and those unacquainted 
may be advised to compare recent papers. Many of us 
would like to see university examinations modified by 
the spirit and wisdom which inspire the others. This 
volume of papers is a useful incentive in that direction : 
we might venture to say that all teachers of elementary 
mathematics would be stimulated by it. Moreover, 
there are many pupils who do not wish to drop mathe- 
matics completely though specializing in other non- 
scientific subjects. For such these papers are strongly 
recommended. They contain no arithmetic, plenty of 
sensible algebra based on the formula and the graph, 
simple solid geometry, and real-life applications of 
trigonometry. We may make one criticism—that more 
questions from actual civil service papers would have 
been welcome. Perhaps Mr. Reader will bear this in 
mind whilst preparing his forthcoming “ Mathematics 
for Civil Service Candidates ” : a book which we await 
with genuine interest. 

A final reflection. The outlook of teachers in 
secondary schools tends to be much dominated by the 
university examination for which it is their custom to 
prepare pupils, and we fear that many teachers are 
unaware of examinations other than their own. Nothing 
but good would come from a study of papers set by other 
authorities. Let those who are unacquainted with them 
consider the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board papers. 
the Northern Universities Section A papers, and almost 
any papers of the Civil Service Commissioners. After 
the somewhat arid productions of other authorities 
these are, at least, stimulating. 


Drama in Schools.—Many educational establishments 
are now producing plays, and the British Drama League 
has established a special Committec to help school drama. 
Among other things it is hoped to establish a special 
schools dramatic festival. Just as in games, the team spirit 
is promoted by the acting of plays, and there is no reason 
why cricket and football should be the only means by which 
a healthy inter-collegiate rivalry may be encouraged. Those 
interested should apply for particulars to Mr. Geoffrev 
Whitworth, Director of the British Drama League, 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 1. 

$ + + 


B.B.C. Discussion Groups.—The B.B.C. has announced 
that in order to make continued provision for the organiza- 
tion of Discussion Groups, in connexion with B.B.C. talks, 
it has been decided to create a Group Listening Organization 
to undertake and develop the work hitherto carried on by 
the Corporation’s Adult Education Advisory bodies. This 
new autonomous organization will be based on the existing 
Arca Councils for Group Listening, which will be linked by a 
Central Co-ordinating Committee. Principal J. H. 
Nicholson, who has played a prominent part in the develop- 
ment of the Wireless Discussion Group movement, and has 
been Chairman of the Adult Education Advisory Committee 
since its inception, has accepted the Corporation’s invitation 
to be Chairman of the new Central Committee. 
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PRACTICAL ART 


By W. HARTLEY, F.R.S.A., Art Master, The Grammar School, Doncaster 


“It would be part of my scheme of physical education 
that every youth in the state—from the King’s son 
downwards—should learn to do something finely and 
thoroughly with his hands, so as to let him know what 
touch meant; and what stout craftsmanship meant ; 
and to inform him of many things besides, which no 
man can learn but by some accurate discipline in 
-doing.’’— JOHN RUSKIN, Time and Tide. 


[? is a somewhat far cry from modern thought back 

to the days of Ruskin, but the quotation given 
above, though written many years ago, might well be 
chosen as the preface to an article, a lecture, or a course 
of instruction in practical art. True, his was a voice 
crying in the wilderness, a wilderness in which art and 
the practical were very largely divorced ; a wilderness 
in which the academic scorned the practical and the 
practical had little use for the academic. 

Modern educationists, however, have begun to grasp 
the truth and the meaning of Ruskin’s words, and even 
the highly specialized mechanization of the age, which 
would quite naturally tend towards the final relegation 
of individual craftsmanship to the limbo of oblivion, 
has had the opposite effect. Writers who have proved 
themselves to be at once practical craftsmen and trve 
educationists have sensed the danger to individual 
craftsmanship of the modern vogue for mass production, 
and have produced for us such a bewildering collectjon 
of works on the subject of practical art, that, with the 
best intentions in the world, one might easily flounder. 

It is the aim of this short article to offer some few 
hints, drawn from many years of practical experience 
both in teaching and in individual craftsmanship, to 
those who are already convinced as to the claims of 
practical art to its rightful place in any modern school 
curriculum. 

There is not space here to argue the point, but surely 
all true educationists agree that the Board of Education 
is right when it insists on practicał art being included in 
every curriculum, at least, in elementary, central, and 
secondary schools ; but the only one who can succeed 
even with the backing of the Board of Education is the 
well-informed and enthusiastic instructor. His success 
will be its own reward to him, but, in addition, a life- 
long benefit to his pupils. First, then, let us try to see 
something of the general scheme. 

The Practical Instruction Handbooks, edited by 
Arthur B. Neal (New Era Publishing Co.), now 3/6 per 
volume in a Pitman Series, gives a very comprehensive 
scheme of Practical Art Instruction. It is complete in 
eight volumes and deals with a very wide range of 
subjects, commencing, of course, with work in the junior 
school. Each section in this work is written by an 
experienced and well-tried specialist in his own particular 
branch, and is as the name implies, thoroughly practical. 

Next comes a work on Drawing, Design and Craftwork, 


by F. G. Glass (Batsford, 12/-), which, together with 
the six smaller works by the same author on the 
various crafts (at 2/6 each), form a useful library of 
practical art in itself. 

Another general work worthy of special mention is 
Allied Arts and Crafts by Littlejohns and Horth (Pitmans, 
2/6 each). This work is complete in eight volumes, but 
is finished in stiff paper covers to avoid heavy cost. It 
is exceedingly well planned, written, and produced, and 
forms a small but valuable encyclopaedia of practical art. 

It is impossible in the space available here to deal 
with books on all the subjects separately, but a few of 
the more important ones, with comments, have been 
chosen and may be useful. 

The Weaver's Craft. There are many books on weaving, 
but of the whole range, choice falls on the one written 
jointly by Mrs. Simpson and Mrs. Weir (The Dryad 
Press, 10/6). It is a very comprehensive work, which 
deals fully with all kinds of looms, and explains clearly 
not only how to weave, but also how to prepare all 
kinds of patterns for weaving. 

Lino Cutting: From among the many books on this 
interesting art, one chooses that by F. C. Stewart 
(University of London Press, 3/6) as giving all the 
information needed for beginning, proceeding, and 
succeeding. 

Bookbinding is a very useful art, but liable to produce 
uncertain and disappointing results unless very great 
care is exercised. This can be ensured by following 
closely The Teaching of Bookbinding in Schools by 
F. Goodyear (Evans Brothers Ltd., 3/6), or Bookbinding 
for Schools by J. S. Hewitt-Bates (The Dryad Press, 6/-). 

For pottery Art and Craft of the Potter by Gordon M. 
Forsyth (Chapman & Hall, 10/6) is at once authoritative 
and stimulating ; without doubt the surest guide to the 
art of pottery-making and decorating that one could 
wish to possess. 

Clay modelling as a means to an end, namely, the 
early appreciation of form and relief, can best be 
approached by some such course as is set out in Clay 
Modelling by William Reed (Arnold & Sons, 2/6). 

Woodwork, which a decade ago merely meant making 
models which were in themselves most uninteresting, 
and which generally found a last resting-place in the 
waste-box, has given place to schemes of real educa- 
tional value and practical as well as artistic merit. 
Woodworking and Furniture Making by A. Gregory 
(The Dryad Press, 7/6) gives a good lead; whilst An 
Introduction to Decorative Woodwork by Grimwood and 
Goodyear (University of London Press, 20/—) is the very 
last word. Practical art is in evidence on every page. 

Metalwork in its various forms really demands a 
special article to itself, to do it justice. Pewter, lead, 
tinplate, iron, copper, brass, silver, and gold all have 
their specialists ; and no one work could cover them all, 
for though all metals have some points in common, 
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they likewise have many and varied differences in 
composition, purpose, and method. The following are a 
few of the works recommended: Elementary Craftwork 
in Metal by Shirley (Batsford, 7/6), Handicraft in Wood 
and Metal by Hooper and Shirley (Batsford, 10/6), 
Hammered Metal Work by T. Franklin Evans (University 
of London Press, 10/6), Pewter and Repoussé Work by 
W. Hartley (Practical Instruction Handbooks, Vol. 2 
Senior 3/6), Pewter Work and Small Jewellery by 
F. R. Smith (Pitman, 2/6). Limitation of space prevents 
one from going further into details, though one would 
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like to mention the claims of illuminating, etching. 
engraving, wood-block cutting, basketry, embroidery, 
lace-making, leaded glass work, masonry, and many 
another practical art. 

If the reader wishes to know how to begin any prac- 
tical art, let him secure the range of leaflets published 
by the Dryad Press, at a few coppers each; or consult 
Pitman’s Craft for All series (2/6 each). It should be 
distinctly understood that the specifying of certain 
books in this article merely indicates that they are 
among those which have specially appealed to the writer. 


THE NEW MOVEMENT IN SCHOOL SCIENCE 


By E. J. HOLMYARD, D.Lit., M.A. 


‘THE history of school science has certain features of 
peculiar interest on educational grounds. In 
early days, the attempts to get science included in the 
normal school routine were met with all kinds of 
irrelevant and short-sighted opposition: science was 
not a “ polite” study, possessed no cultural value, 
fostered materialism, would steal time better spent upon 
other subjects, and could appropriately be classed with 
carpentry, book-keeping, and shorthand. - The authorities 
appeared to agree with Priestley, who—surprisingly 
enough—maintained that a taste for science “is not 
one of the highest passions of our nature,” and that 
“the pleasures it furnishes are even but one degree 
above those of sense.” | 
In at least one public school, when science was at 
length admitted within the precincts, the governors 
indeed provided a building (set apart from the main 
school), but all apparatus and chemicals had to be 
bought by the science master at his own expense; he 
then made what he could from the fees paid him by 
the boys who wished to study science. The days of such 
an attitude are happily long past, and the position of 
science is impregnable. But having acquired the right 
to teach science, science teachers soon began to ask 
themselves what science they should teach. At first, 
with no tradition behind them, they naturally taught 
on academic university lines and paid most attention to 
the basic sciences, chemistry and physics; younger 
children were provided with courses of natural history 
and physiography, but laboratory work, in default of 
proper accommodation, was often conspicuously absent. 
The results of some decades of science teaching on 
these lines were not encouraging, and biologists in 
particular urged that a diluted form of adult science 
was not the best fare upon which to rear the scientific 
suckling. The outbreak of war in 1914 added a new 
urgency to the problem, which was first formally 
tackled in 1916 by the committee of the Association of 
Public School Science Masters (the forerunner of the 
present Science Masters’ Association); a pamphlet 
entitled Science for All was published, and the move- 
ment to replace the conventional chemistry and physics 
by a scheme of “ general ” science gradually gathered 


impetus. Many who originally opposed the new trend 
have since changed their opinion, and it is probably 
safe to say that the majority of science teachers now 
favour general science, with reservations. 

The latest Report* of the Science Masters’ Associa- 
tion thus comes at an opportune time; that it should 
receive the careful attention of all educational bodies 
need scarcely be said, were it not that the conservative 
habit of mind, refreshingly absent from the Science 
Masters’ Association, is still strongly entrenched in 
certain influential quarters. The report is a very notable 
advance on its predecessors, principally because a great 
deal of trouble has been taken by the Committee to 
ascertain what is desirable in a general science scheme, and, 
more especially, to show how the scheme may be worked. 

the main difficulties have been very skilfully over- 
come, and though there will always be a number of 
pupils for whom more specialized courses are desirable, 
we believe that this report definitely marks the begin- 
ning of a period in which school science, for boys and 
girls up to the age of 16, will be taught on the broad 
lines of general culture. A question that must conse- 
quently arise before very long is the effect of such a 
change upon the Higher Certificate. We do not imagine 
that teachers would be sorry to see radical alterations 
in the latter examination, for, under present conditions, 
excessive specialization is inevitable. No ome can 
defend a state of affairs in which a boy of 16-18 spends 
four-fifths of his school time in studying one special 
class of learning, and if the adoption of general science 
forces a revision of post-School Certificate work (not 
merely in science), as it may well do, the change cannot 
fail to be for the better. 


* The Teaching of General Science. Science Masters’ Associa- 
tion, Interim Report of the Sub-Committee appointed in 1935. 
Adopted by the General Committee in 1936. (28. 6d. net. 
Murray.) 


“ Speech Training and the Speaking of Lyric and Narra- 
tive Poetry ” is the title of a lecture to be given by 
Miss Barbara Storey at the Polytechnic Theatre, Regent 
Street, W. 1, on Saturday, February 20, at 11 a.m. Tickets. 
2s., should be applied for without delay from the Secretary, 
The Speech Institute, 56 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Religious Instruction.—Dr. Ikin, the former Director 
of Education for Blackpool, has written a series of Hand- 
books of Religious Instruction for use with the various 
“ Agreed Syllabuses ” of Religious Instruction which have 
been adopted so widely throughout the country. Book I 
of the series was published recently by Messrs. T. 
Nelson & Sons. Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth has graciously 
accepted a copy of this book. This is a great honour in 
view of the general rule that the reigning Sovereign does 
not accept gifts from his or her subjects. This book deals 
with the religious instruction of children under 7 years of 
age and will be found useful by all teachers of young children 
whether in the day schools or in the Kindergarten Classes of 
the Sunday Schools. Books II and III of the Series are in 
the press and will be published in due course. 

+ + + 


Cruises for Schoolboys, 1937.—The School Journey 
Association is organizing two cruises for schoolboys to 
Scandinavia in the Nevasa in July and August. The 
itinerary of the first cruise, which starts from Hull on 
July 24, includes the magnificent Sogne Fiord, a visit to a 
glacier, the southern Norwegian ports of Kristiansand and 
Arendal, and two days’ stay at Copenhagen with its many 
attractions both for boys and accompanying adults. This 
cruise terminates at Tilbury on August 6. The second 
cruise, which starts from Tilbury on August 7, caters for 
those who mainly desire the scenic delights of the Norwegian 
fiords and mountains. The places visited are the Sogne 
Fiord and the glacier as on the first cruise, Trondheim, 
Norway's northern capital, Bergen and Andalsnes, the port 
for the Romsdal valley. Tilbury is reached again on 
August 20. For further particulars application should be 


made to Mr. H. W. Barter, 35 Parkview Road, Addiscombe 
Croydon, Surrey. 
£ £ 

Institute of Hispanic Studies.—A conference of teachers 
and students of Spanish was held at the University of 
Liverpool, under the auspices of the Institute of Hispanic 
Studies, from January 4—6, 1937. Seventy members took 
part in the discussions. The main session of the conference 
was concerned with the Report on the Teaching of Spanish 
in Secondary Schools, issued by the Institute for the Modern 
Language Association in April, 1936. Additional sessions 
were devoted to lectures on Spanish history, art, literature, 
and culture, among the lecturers being D. Lorenzo Luzuriaga, 
Professor at the Centro de Estudios Historicos, Madrid, and 
Editor of the Revista de Pedagogia. At the close of the 
Conference a discussion was held on the arrangements to 
be made for the University of Liverpool Summer School of 
Spanish for 1937, which it is proposed to hold in England 
if conditions prevent its being organized in Spain. 

$ g £ 


Interchange of Teachers between Great Britain and 
the United States.—The interchange of salaried appoint- 
ments between women teachers in British and American 
schools is arranged in Great Britain by a Joint Committee 
representing the English-Speaking Union, the British 
Federation of University Women, and the Incorporated 
Association of Headmistresses and the Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, working in conjunction with Con- 
mittees in the United States. The appointments are open 
only to teachers who at the time of their application are 
holding a position in a school in Great Britain and are 

(Continued on page 98) 
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arranged on the understanding that the teachers will return 
to their original posts on the completion of their year’s 
work in the United States. Any subjects in the usual school 
curriculum may be offered, including physical education and 
nursery school work. The arrangements for interchange 
have been approved by the Board of Education, and service 
overseas is regarded as contributory service for super- 
annuation purposes and it may also count for salary 
increments under the Burnham Scale. Such interchange 
appointments enable British teachers to gain practical 
experience in another country and as the summer term in 
the United States ends in June, the long vacation offers 
endless possibilities for travel. For the year 1937-8, the 
following posts in the United States are so far available 
to British teachers for which application should be made 
before March 8: English 23 ; History 21 ; Mathematics 4 ; 
Physical Education 1; Geography 3; Languages 4; 
Junior Form Subjects 3. Further information regarding 
the type of school, salaries, income tax, &c., may be 
obtained from the Honorary Secretary, British Joint Com- 
mittee for Interchange, c/o English-Speaking Union, 
Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W. 1. 
* + +% f 

St: Andrews Summer School for Teachers.—The 
St. Andrews Provincial Committee has approved proposals 
for the resumption of the Summer School for Teachers 
which it organizes from time to time in St. Andrews. The 
Summer School will be held from July 12 to 30, 1937, and 
it was reported that the University of St. Andrews had 
kindly granted the use of St. Salvator’s Hall for the accom- 
modation of teachers in attendance. An attractive pro- 
gramme of classes has been prepared. As in previous years 
there will be a course for teachers aiming at the qualification 
to act as infants mistress. Particular interest attaches to a 
series of one-week courses on various modern developments 
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in education. Two of these will be devoted to new methods 
in a part of the school which has not hitherto been much 
affected by the progressive movements in education, 
namely, the Junior and Senior Divisions. In another 
course in this series, entitled ‘‘ The New Schools at Work,” 
a number of heads of modern experimental schools will 
give accounts of their aims and methods. Associated with 
this course there will be a symposium on the question, *‘ How 
far can the methods of the ‘ New ’ Schools be applied in the 
State Schools ?’’ The remaining courses in the series are 
entitled ‘‘ Social and International Studies in the School,” 
and “The World of To-day ; a Survey of Modern Inter- 
national Problems.” In view of the increasing importance of 
biology in schools, it is proposed to institute a two-summer 
course which will, under certain conditions, enable the 
teacher to satisfy the academic requirements for recognition 
under Article 39 in that subject. A specially interesting 
course is one which is being organized in collaboration with 
the Scottish Council for School Broadcasting on the tech- 
nique of the broadcast lesson, a matter which has recently 
been the subject of much valuable research in Scotland. An 
associated course will be devoted to visual and other 
mechanical aids in teaching. The full Prospectus of the 
School will be issued shortly, in order that teachers who 
desire to attend may be able to book their rooms in 
St. Andrews at the earliest possible date. 
x * $ 


Soviet Teachers and Salaries.—The Soviet Govern- 
ment has now increased the salaries of all grades of teachers. 
the new rates for teachers with university degrees are from 
340 to 405 roubles per month in urban areas and in rura? 
areas from 310 to 318 roubles. The rates for teachers witk 
incomplete university education are fixed at 295 to 350 
roubles per month in urban areas and 275 to 325 roubles 
in rural areas. Teachers with only a secondary schooi 
education are to receive Io per cent less. 


University of St. Andrews 


EIGHT RESIDENTIAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 
{100 and ENTRANCE BURSARIES will be competed for at 
an Examination beginning June 3, 1937. Entries due May 3. 


Five Harkness Residential Entrance Scholarships of 2100 each, one 
Patrick Hamilton Residential Entrance Scholarship of £100, one 
Tyndall-Bruce Residential Entrance Scholarship of 2100, and one 
City of Dundee Residential Entrance Scholarship of 2100 for Men for 
three or four years. 


Five Bursaries of £50 each for four years. Three Bursaries of 240 each 
for four or five years, four Bursaries of £30 each for three, four, or five 
years, and six Bursaries of smaller amounts (ranging from &28 to 
212). Some of the Bursaries are open to Women. There are many 
Bursaries in private patronage and several Scholarshipe for Research 
or Advanced Study. 


DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS.—M.A. (inclusive fee for curriculum : 
Ordinary Degree, 247 5s.; Honours Degree, 263) ; B.Sc. Pure Science 
(inclusive fee: Ordinary Degree, £80; Honours Degree, £294 108.) ; 
Engineering (inclusive fee: Ordinary Degree or Honours Degree, 
294 108.) ; M.B., Ch.B. (inclusive fee, 2182); B.Phil., B.Litt., Ph.D., 
D.Sc., D.Litt., M.D., Ch.M., D.P.H., L.D.S. 


RESIDENCE HALLS.—St. Salvator’s Hall, Deans Court, and Seaview (for Men 
Students) ; Residence fee for three-term Session, £63. University Hall, Kinness- 
burn, Afton, and Chattan House (for Women Students) : Residence fee for three- 
term Session, £66. 


Particulars of the Entrance qualifications, curricula for Degrees, conditions of 
competition for Bursaries (or Scholarships), prospectuses of Residence Halls, 
&c., on application to 


THE SECRETARY, | 
The University, St. Andrews, Scotland. 


A NEW SERIES READY IN JANUARY 


STUDENTS’ 
AIDS TO THE CLASSICS 


General Editor : G. C. LIGHTFOOT, M.A., 


Senior Classical Master, Polytechnic Secondary School, London 
16-24 pages. Price 6d. each 
The first six titles, with others to follow : 


CAESAR : GALLIC WAR. Book I. 
CAESAR : INVASION OF BRITAIN (De Bello Gallico, 


Crown 8vo. 


IV, 20-V, 24). 
CAESAR: CIVIL WAR. Book I. 
VIRGIL : AENEID. Book Il. 


VIRGIL : AENEID. Book XII. 
LIVY : HISTORY OF ROME. Book XXI. 


This Series will be found invaluable to students preparing for 
University Examinations. Each Book contains Index of chief 
roper names, Summary of Contents, Brief Life of the Author. 
otes and Exercises on Grammar, a Comprehensive Series 
Revision Test Papers, together with such additional matter as 
may be necessary to the study of each individual book. 


Q, 


London: JAMES BRODIE, LTD., Denmark Place, W.C.2 


CONFERENCE SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 8il FEBRUARY |, 1937 


HISTORY 


SECONDARY SERIES 
Editor : C. B. FIRTH, M.A., D.Lit. 


THE SCOPE of the series will, with the publication of the remaining volumes, 
extend from early civilizations on the Euphrates and Nile through classical 
times to the end of the nineteenth century. Books Two to Four describe 
Britain's development from pre-Roman days to the end of the eighteenth 

` century, studied against a European background. In direct preparation for 
the School Certificate examination, two volumes are planned for the fifth 
year’s work on the nineteenth century, one dealing with British, the other 
with European history. 


CONTEMPORARY AUTHORITIES, both literary and pictorial, are constantly 
used to emphasize different aspects of life in other centuries. Particular 
examples replace generalizations ; significant detail will go far in helping 
pupils to enter into the life of the past and to appreciate its fullness and variety. 


REFERENCE BOOKS, accompanying each volume, are intended for use by 
the pupil. They will help provide the answer to the important question 
‘*How do we know ?” and will put valuable supplementary material at 
the disposal of those who wish to fill in the background of the textbooks. 


THE FORMAT and illustrations of History are interesting features of an 
interesting series. The publishers will be glad to consider requests from 
teachers for specimen copies. 


Book One 3s. 
FROM UR TO ROME 

Book Two 3s. F 
FROM FLINTS TO PRINTING 

Book Three 3s. 
THE DAYS OF THE TUDORS AND STUARTS 

REFERENCE BOOK to each volume 4s. 


Books Four and Five in preparation 


GINN & COMPANY LTD. 


7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON W.C. | 
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© PHYSICAL TRAINING, arn &c. 9 


THE LING ASSOCIATION | QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


of TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE Principal : Miss STANSFELD 
FOUNDED 1899 KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7 : _ Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 
Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 | Recognized by Royal Society of Teachers and the The object of the College is to train Students to 


Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. ose eee Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Da Chelas FT Bias A oa The Course of Training extends over three years, 
L’ Ling Associa - | and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Training.— Danish and Swedish Gymnastics, Games, Gymnastics, Massage, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Dancing, Fencing, Swimming, Remedial | Auatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Exercises, all theoretical subjects, Preparation | Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, Cricket, 

for Public Diploma. and Swimming. 
Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, Students are prepared for the Examination for 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. | the London University Diploma in the Theory aod 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. | Practice of Educational Gymnastics and for the 
j **Conjoint’’ Examination of the Chartered Society 


Tel.: Euston 1086 and 1433 


HE Association keeps a list of 


certified Gymnastics and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes ‘‘ The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene”; 
Memorandum on School Gymnasia (including 
showers and changing rooms), ls.; Net Ball Rules, 
$3d.; Rounders Rules, 34d. : Scandinavian Dances 
(Series I, II, and III), 34d. each ; Music to Dances 
3id. each ; Folk Dances from Many Lands, Music and. 
Notes (Series I, II, and III), 1s. each; and sells the 
following publications: Principles of Gymnastics for 
Women and Girls (Bjorksten), 8s. 11d. ; Ditto, Part II, 
21s. 6d.; The Relation of Posture to Body Build, 
Health and Efficiency (Report of Investigations, by 


of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 


An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
66 SCHOOL LIBR ARIES 99 facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: £165 per 


an ES SN SNP re 


annuni. 
PrE Hoca aan -i ce All Ipon Hig ban Jeras z ro Prorpe ni apply SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 
publications, &c., applications should be made to | ¢6¢ The Journal of Education” | ———— 
RETARY 
: RECREATIVE PHYSICAL TRAINING 
LIVERPOOL in 1933: introductory Article, January. Modern course to train Leaders, will be heid at 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE Languages, February. English, March. Classics» | Anstey Physical Training College from May 1 to 


April. History, May. Geography, June. Mathe- | July 24, 1937. 


Principal: IREN& M. Marsu, M.I.H. matics, July. Chemistry, August. Physics, Sep- leader: Miss O. V. Worsro.p, Chief Organizer 


a to the National Council of Giris’ Clubs. 
RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE | tember. Biological Science, October. Religious The ‘course is approved by the Ling Associatioa 
approved by the University of London as a | Knowledge, November. Art section, December. | and has the sympathetic co-operation of the Central 
training centre for its Diploma of Physical Education. | tn 1934: Selection of Books and Balance of | Council of Recreative Physical Training. 


Eighteen acres of ground. Three gymnasiums. . 
Laboratory. Swimming-pool. Students must be at Stock, January. Music, February. Spanish, April. ot erie a . Prosnccie aa A 


least 18 years of age and hold School Certificate. Price 8d. each, post free orm tained from : 
Three years’ Course, October and January. : : totes ORATE SECRETARY, 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 Erdington, Birmingham. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Chancellor: Sir JAMES M. BARRIE, Bart., O.M., M.A., LL.D. 

Rector: Sir HERBERT J. C. GRIERSON, M.A., D.LITT., LL.D., F.B.A. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor: Sir T. H. HOLLAND, E.C.S.I., K.C.1.E., L1,.D., F.R.S. 
Secretary to the University: W. A. FLEMING, M.A., LL.B., J.P.. Advocate. 


The Academic Year begins about the middle of Uctober and ends early in July. 


The University embraces Six Faculties, vis.: Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Music, in all of which full instruction 
is given and Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to the ree of M.A. (Honours and ), the graduation subjects embracing 
English, History, Modern Languages, Science, &c., besides Ancient Pennoen, Philosophy, Mathematics, &c. The wide scope of the Arts Curriculum 
permits of the combination of Arts, Science, Medical, Law, or Special Studies; and it has been shown by successes of Edinburgh students in the Civil 
Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for these and other Special Examinations. 
In addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt., D.Sc., and Ph.D. are conferred. The Degree of Bachelor of 
Education is conferred on candidates who have attended courses and Examinations in Psychology and in Education (Theoretical and Practical). 
Diplomas in Education, in Actuarial Mathematics, in Social Study, and in English Language, are granted. The Degree of Bachelor of 
Commerce (B.Com.) is conferred, and Special Courses in Industrial Law and other kindred subjects are vided. Degrees in Science (B.Sc. 
and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Science, En g., Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Forestry, g, and in Technical ‘ 
There are also Diplomas in Technical Cher » and in Agriculture. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary 
appliances, in all these D ts. The curriculum in Divinity affords a thorough training in Theological subjects, and the Degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity (B.D.) is conf . The Law Faculty, besides furnishing the professional equipe necessary for those intending to practise in Scotland, 
contains Chairs in Jurisprudence and Public International Law, Constitutional Law and Constitutional History, Roman Law, and Political Economy, 
as also Lectureships in other important branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students preparing for the Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, 
political, and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred. The 
Faculty of Medicine has a full curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive Laboratories, and all other necessary Nee 
for Practical Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternitv Hospital, Ro Hospital for Sick 
Children, Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Mental Disorders. Four Degrees in Medicine and Surgery are conferred 
by the University, vis.: Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery 
(Ch.M.) ; and these Degrees qualify for practice throughout His Majesty’s Dominions, and for admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical 
Services in the United Kingdom. A Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene (D.T.M. & H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the 
University, and specially approved Medical Practitioners who have resided abroad. There are also Diplomas in Public Health (D.P.H.), in Psychiatry 
(Dipl. Psych.), in Radiology (D.R.), and in Tropical Veterinary Medicine (D.T.V..1.) In Music there is a full course of study for graduation 

and the Degrees of Mus.Buc. and Mus.Doc. are conferred. : 

The University Staff consists of 63 Professors, about 150 Readers and Lecturers, and over 100 Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual amount 
available for Fellowships, Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, &c., is about £30,000. Facilities are afforded for research iu scientific and other subjects. 

Women may attend the Classes in all the Faculties, and they are admitted to all the Degrees. 

Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained 
from the DEANS OF THE FACULTIES, or from the SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSITY; and full details are given in the University Calendar, published 
by Mr. JAMES THIN, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh—price 6s. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers in each of the Faculties are also 
published by Mr. JAMES THIN, vis.: Preliminary Examinations, 1s.; Arts Bursaries, 6d.; Degree Papers: Arts, ls.; Science, ls.; Law and Medicine 
Od. each; Divinity and Music, 6d. each. is 


Junuary, 1937. By order of the Senatus, W. A. FLEMING, Secretary to the University. 
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ASSOCIATIONS IN CONFERENCE 


THE CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


At the Twenty-fifth Annual Conference of Educational 
Associations, held at University College, January 4-11, 
the Imperial note was dominant. This was appropriate to 
the presidency of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Mr. W. Ormsby-Gore, whose address was entitled ‘‘ Some 
Educational Problems of our Colonial Empire,’’ the word 
colonial being used in the modern sense excluded the 
Dominions. The population of this Empire is 55,000,000, 
largely native, there being less than one British to every 
thousand non-British. Since the hereditary and environ- 
mental background of the children is wholly different, the 
imposition of British system and ideas was not likely, he 
said, to prove successful. Biology had a special place in 
colonial education, for, in the tropics, the physical laws of 
life and health have a special significance. The “ real acute 
and urgent problem ” was to reconcile native institutions to 
a conception of education which presupposed the develop- 
ment of the individual to his full capacity. Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
was in favour of education in the vernacular. Even when 
our own language had been acquired, the continued use of 
the vernacular must not be neglectcd. 

India and the Dominions had their turn at the only joint 
conference held this year when the ‘‘ Problems of Education 
within the Empire’’ were presented by distinguished 
representatives of India (Sir John Anderson, deputizing for 
the High Commissioner), Dr. Gie (South African Minister in 
Berlin), Prof. G. V. Portus (Australia), and Prof. C. A. 
King (Canada). These speakers demonstrated the sharp 
contrasts in the educational problems facing their respective 
countries. Sir John Anderson was fairly encouraging on the 
Indian problem, with its complex of linguistic, racial, and 
religious difficulties ; but he admitted that the education 
of girls was extremely backward, ‘‘ For the hand of every 
well-educated girl, there were sixty-nine suitors in the form 
of reasonably educated men.” Prof. Gie said that in South 
Africa they were building up a new nation, definitely based 
on two languages, English and Afrikaans. The two races 
lived together with mutual respect and appreciation and in 
peace. ‘‘ That peace might never again be broken.” 

In Australia, said Prof. Portus, there was too much 
centralization in administration. Control by a centralized 
bureaucracy resulted in standardization, lack of experiment, 
and reduced sense of responsibility. Notwithstanding a sly 
reference to the ‘‘ Whitehall touch,” the speaker recognized 
that centralization represented a departure from British 
tradition. Canadian education, Prof. King suggested, 
tended towards an American materialism—with “ getting 
on ” and “‘ big money ”’ as ideals. ‘‘ The best step would 
probably be to think as clearly as possible about education 
for citizenship.’’ The four addresses formed an admirable 
seties. Prof. F. Clarke, who presided, was presented with 
no easy task in detecting the silver thread running through 
the arguments. He was forced to admit that the British 
Empire of to-day, consisting in the main of autonomous 
communities, was a “‘ historical accident.” The tendency 
was for each to develop individual characters; and he 
asked, reasonably enough, whether this was not also a 
world portent, whether this tendency was not world-wide ? 
This may not be an encouraging view of the British Empire 
or of the world; but it is difficult to see what other con- 
clusion could be drawn from four addresses indicating 
such diverse methods and ideals. The last word has not been 
said on the question of imperial education. One moral 
seems obvious—that the Mother Country must set a high 
example in educational effort. 

Another imperial subject was discussed by Prof. S. 
Brodetsky, of Leeds, in a lecture on ‘‘ The British Empire 


and the League of Nations ” at the meeting of the League 
of Nations Union. Prof. Brodetsky stressed the danger of 
crusades for ideas. ‘‘ The peace of the world would not be 
produced by a crusade of one or other social theory, even 
if one or other was successful.’’ Another world war, it was 
generally admitted, might end in the complete disruption of 
the Empire. Nevertheless, because of our reluctance to 
admit the possibility of friendship with Russia, our resist- 
ance to the three countries—Germany, Italy, and Japan— 
most determined to break up the British Empire was 
negative or half-hearted. He looked to a League of Nations, 
including all the powers, to undertake “ the reconstruction 
of humanity.” This address, though not on a purely 
educational subject, was an acceptable item in the pro- 
gramme of the conference, especially as coming from 
a university professor, for university professors as a 
class have tended, like Brer Fox, to lie low. If teachers 
voluntarily exclude themselves from politics, the number of 
trained minds studying political questions will be sub- 
stantially reduced. War apart, teachers may suffer in at 
least two ways if there is no improvement in world condi- 
tions; first, the atmosphere for intellectual effort may be 
vitiated ; and, secondly, there may be another financial crisis. 

Other aspects of the life of the Empire received attention 
at the conference. The Association of Assistant Mistresses 
held a conference on ‘‘ School Life in the British Empire ”’ ; 
and addresses on ‘‘ Animals of the Empire ” were given at 
the meeting of the University of London Animal Welfare 
Society. 

A new society—the Institute of Christian Education at 
Home and Overseas—made its début at these conferences, 
with an address by Sir Josiah Stamp. 

The exhibition of publications and apparatus was 
organized as usual, publishers of school text-books being 
well represented. ‘‘ His Master’s Voice '’ showed a School 
Radio Set fitted with a baffle speaker, a simple device for 
spreading sound, enabling a broadcast lesson to be heard 
distinctly in every part of the largest school hall or class- 
room. This firm reports a growing demand for gramophone 
records to supplement the work of teachers. 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


The North of England Education Conference takes a 
broad sweep. Nothing escapes the net, from baby to adult. 
Baby schools (so-called), nursery schools, primary schools, 
secondary schools, technical schools, adult schools—there is 
cheerful appraisement, and equally cheerful criticism at 
times, of alland every type of modern educational provision ; 
while such ancillary sidelines as the cinema, the B.B.C., the 
new communal centres of *“ village ” life in the new housing 
schemes, swimming baths, libraries, law courts, and so 
forth, are brought under considered discussion. Youth 
hostels, oddly enough, seemed to be left out, but we may 
have missed the reference. There is little left of the day 
if a delegate tries to attend everything worth attention. 

Yorkshire for the moment seems to have more than an 
ordinary share of conference amenities. Bridlington found 
favour in 1936, Harrogate, as we now report, in 1937, and 
at a business session on the last morning of the meeting, 
Saturday, January 9, the Conference selected Scarborough 
for 1938. Scarborough and Bridlington are a bare twenty 
miles apart. And all this in spite of an invitation from 
Liverpool, which received scant attention. But the selection 
is probably merely fortuitous. “North of England”’ in this 
connexion is a wide term, and includes a dozen other 
counties which may look forward to their turn. This 
Harrogate Conference was the thirtieth of the series. After 
a reception on Wednesday evening, January 6, by Alderman 
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H. and Mrs. Bolland, Mayor and Mayoress of Harrogate, the 
Conference was welcomed again next morning at opening 
session by the Mayor, by the Bishop of Knaresborough, 
by Sir James B. Bailey, for the University of Leeds, and 
by County Aldermen G. B. Lomas-Walker and Sir Percy 
Jackson for the West Riding County Council and its 
Education Committee. The presidential address of County 
Councillor J. H. S. Aitken immediately followed. 

It is right to say here that few presidential addresses, 
whether to this particular conference or to others, can have 
exceeded Mr. Aitken’s in conviction and sincerity. It was 
very warmly received, not only as a résumé of informed 
opinion on the educational trend of the times, but for its 
noble tribute to the beneficent and exacting work of the 
teaching profession, from first to last, if there is any such 
declension, which in the decorous sense in which the phrase 
may be used of a conference not in any way remarkable for 
its youthful appearance, fairly brought the house down. 
Mr. Aitken, in his downright way, almost went to the length 
of apologizing for his own shortcomings as a figure-head, 
when his audience might reasonably have expected some 
known personality in the world of education, ‘‘ or even a 
peer of the realm.” But his audience flatly disagreed—they 
had the man they wanted, and heard a magnificent address 
from an outstanding figure in modern educational politics. 

A fine educational exhibition in the Spa Rooms adjoining 
the Royal Hall was then declared open by Sir Percy 
Jackson. Meetings followed on ‘‘ The Development of 
Technical Education,” ‘‘ The Problems of the Secondary 
School Curriculum,” “ Speech Training,” ‘‘ Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” “ The Problems of the Senior School,’’ and “ Social 
and Recreational Facilities on Housing Estates,’’ the last- 
mentioned a notable triumph for the City of Nottingham 
and its energetic Director of Education, Mr. A. H. Whipple. 
“ Speech Training,” very well opened indeed by Miss Ruth 
Fletcher, senior woman Inspector of the L.C.C., produced an 
excellent contribution by the Rector of Warrington, Canon 
Elliott, whose amusing tilt at the ‘‘ sympathetic intonation "’ 
of B.B.C. announcers was richly enjoyed. A live wire at 
several sessions was Mr. T. G. Henderson, president of the 
Federation of Head Teachers’ Associations of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. There did not seem, indeed, to be quite the 
customary conflux of members and delegates—perhaps the 
meeting-places were rather large for their purpose—nor 
quite the customary eagerness to respond to the Chairman's 
appeal for contributions to debate. In the technical 
session, for example, after the three advertised “ speakers,” 
who fortunately included Mr. Paley Yorke, as incisive and 
illuminating as ever, there was only one further intervener 
in Mr. Maccall, the President of the A.T.T.I., who pleaded 
for a much wider use of part-time facilities. None the less, 
a good Conference, with some graccs, and not without its 
humour. 

At the secondary meeting the chair was taken by Vice- 
Chancelor A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, of Sheffield University, 
who is also present Chairman of the Northern Universities 
Joint Matriculation Board. He introduced the High Master 
of Manchester Grammar School, Mr. D. G. Miller, whose 
description of a ‘‘ reasonable ” secondary education, with its 
insistence on the competing claims of all four groups of 
studies, found general favour. The groups are respectively 
mother-tongue, other languages, mathematics and science, 
handcraft and aesthetics. On the whole, he pleaded for the 
retention of the group system and even the group examina- 
tion, but suggested as reforms that the standard in mathe- 
matics at School Certificate level should be lowered, that 
general science in Group IIT should be encouraged, and that 
a pass in at least one handwork subject in Group IV should 
be made compulsory. In other words, headmaster opinion, 
as voiced by Mr. Miller, would require a “ pass ” in Groups 
I and IV, and in any one of the other two. 

This was the gospel also of Miss E. M. Scoular, President 
of the Assistant Mistresses’ Association, who declared that 
many girls found as much difficulty in the language group 
as others normally did in mathematics and science. She 
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entered a plea for still further simplification of the French 
test, though, as Dr. Pickard-Cambridge afterwards 
explained, this test can be already passed practically on 
translation from French into English alone. 

Miss Scoular was followed by Mr. C. R. Lewis, delegate 
of the Assistant Masters. He upheld his Association’s view, 
not, he admitted, without its critics, that a ‘‘ general" 
secondary education should exact a final certificate in 
Groups I, II, and III, and should not allow too great a 
freedom in the choice of subjects presented. This freedom 
might lead, in the long run, to combinations of subjects 
rather in the American than the English tradition. He was 
all for the status quo, and in spite of his Association's blessing 
upon the coming separation of School Certificate and 
Matriculation, and upon the Board of Education’s recent 
proposal for extended time in school hours for physical 
training, threw some personal doubts on either device so 
far as it pretended to usher in the millennium. 

Mr. J. Orton, Director of Education for Todmorden. 
took the High Master to task for regarding mathematics 
as a difficult subject. He caused great amusement by 
blaming teachers for most of the obfuscation of the mathe- 
matical intellect in our secondary schools—they were too 
fond of accuracy and pages of figures. 


THE HEADMASTERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Annual Conference was held at Ampleforth College 
by invitation of the Abbot on December 22 and 23. The 
session on December 22 was given to private business when 
the members were addressed by Admiral Dunbar-Nasmith 
and Sir Archibald Carter, of the Admiralty, and by 
Sir William Ellington, of the Air Ministry. Other questions 
discussed were the Report of the Career Advisory Bureau, 
Pensions, the American Scholarship Scheme, and Member- 
ship. On December 23 in public business, several resolutions 
on School Certificate Examinations were put forward. 
Dr. Terry Thomas (Leeds) proposed and Mr. John Bell 
seconded : 

1. “ That the Certificate should record in each subject 
the standard (credit or pass) attained by the candidate.” 
The original resolution proposed four grades of success, 
but the words ‘‘credit’’ or ‘“‘pass’’ were preferred by a large 
majority. 

2. “ That a modification of the present group system is 
desirable.” This was carried with only two dissentients. 

3. “ That in order to obtain a Certificate, a candidate 
must qualify in Group 1 and in two groups out of Groups II. 
II, and IV, Group IV being on an equal footing with 
Group II.” 

An amendment to abolish the Group system altogether 
was lost, only six voting in its favour and the original 
resolution was carried, seven voting against it. 

4. “That the minimum entrance requirements for all 
British universities should be standardized, so that a 
candidate, who reaches the required standard, may be 
eligible for admission to any of these universities, provided 
that he satisfies the necessary faculty requirements.’ 

This was passed by forty-seven votes to eleven, the views 
of the opposition as expressed by Mr. Leeson (Winchester! 
being that the resolution would never be accepted by ail 
universities. 

5. “ That, in order to obtain a Higher School Certificate. 
a candidate must pass in three principal subjects, or twe 
principal and two subsidiary subjects, or one principal and 
four subsidiary subjects.” 

This was strongly opposed by Mr. Dale (City of London) 
on the ground that this went beyond the present require- 
ments of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board and would 
prevent much cultural work being done in the sixth form. 
apart from the examination course of study. Eventually 
only six voted in favour. 


6. Mr. J. T. Christie (Repton) proposed, and Mr. Booth 
(Dulwich) seconded : 


“ That a candidate, who fails in one subject, may be 
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referred in that subject, provided that he obtains five credits 
or more in the examination.”’ 

This was passed with two dissentients and a further 
resolution demanding four credits was also passed with six 
dissentients. The original resolution specified the attain- 
ment of a general pass aggregate, but owing to a suggestion 
from one of the examining boards, the number of five credits 
was substituted and the general feeling of the conference 
was that four credits should be sufficient to obtain a 
reference. Dr. Terry Thomas was careful to explain that 
his proposals did not emanate from him but were put 
forward merely to test the opinion of members on certain 
vital points in the Certificate Examinations. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
HEADMASTERS 


The Annual Meeting was held at the Guildhall on 
January 5 and 6, Mr. Arnold Goodliffe YHuish’s, Taunton) 
being in the chair. After the reception by the Lord Mayor, 
the President gave his address, passing over some land- 
marks in the history of the Association and going on to 
consider the position of the country school and its diffi- 
culties. A message of greeting was sent to the secondary 
schools of Denmark and was received by the Counsellor of 
Legation, Mr. Lars Tillitse. 

Three resolutions on School Certificate Examinations 
were proposed by Mr. Percival Smith (Bradford). The first 
proposed a modification of the group system, making 
Group I compulsory and requiring a pass in two groups out 
of Groups II, III, and [V—Group IV being placed on an 
equality with Groups II and III. This was passed with only 
seven disSentients. The second proposed that records should 
not take the place of certificates. An amendment to defer 
a decision on this point by Mr. Happold (Salisbury) received 
no support, and the resolution was passed with three 
dissentients. The third proposed that a candidate qualified 
for admission to any one British university should ipso facto 
be qualified for entry to any other. This was also passed, 
with only four dissentients. The unanimity of the Con- 
ference on these points was unexpected. 

A resolution on Road Safety was proposed by Mr. Dakin 
(Stretford) and seconded by Mr. Young (Lincoln). Both 
speakers called on the Ministry of Transport to control 
roads in the vicinity of schools, and to establish controlled 
crossings, particularly at certain times. Various speakers 
stressed the importance of educating the boys in road 
manners, and attention was called to the Junior Road 
Fellowship which was already making good progress in the 
preparatory schools. 

Rear-Admiral Macnamara supported by a number of 
experts from the Admiralty, spoke on the Navy as a 
career for secondary school boys. The chief point which 
emerged from the discussion following, was the lower age 
limit demanded for artificers and other posts which might 
be filled by poorer boys. The conflicts with the leaving age 
of a secondary school boy, and often prevents him taking 
the School Certificate. 

Mr. Orme (Reigate) spoke on out-of-school activities and 
their liabilities, calling attention to some of the possible 
legal dangers. Mr. Raymond King (Wandsworth) gave an 
account of his own experiments in the use of the cinema in 
school. The service was held at St. Mary Abchurch, the 
preacher being Canon C. E. Raven. 

On January 6 Mr. Williams (Westcliff) put forward some 
of the pressing problems of the headmaster, such as staffing 
ratios, secretarial work, tenure, &c. 

A resolution, condemning the effects of the clerical and 
executive examinations of the Civil Service on the work of 
the schools, was proposed by Mr. Baldwin (Tottenham) and 
seconded by Mr. Todd (West Hartlepool). In view of the 
enormous increase in the number of applicants and its effect 
on sixth-form work, it was agreed that another approach 
should be made to the Commissioners. 
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Mr. England (Birmingham) described the developments 
in physical training during the past year. 

Mr. Hurlstone-Jones (Holloway) opened a discussion on 
the relations between the secondary schools and the 
universities, pointing out that the universities had more 
than doubled their numbers since 1910, with no increase in 
the number of universities, and therefore there were dangers 
due to overcrowding. Mr. Balk (Hackney Downs) gave a 
very interesting talk on School Libraries and the Carnegie 
Report. This provoked probably more discussion than any 
other subject and many speakers gave useful information as to 
the provision of buildings and books in their respective areas. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


The Fifty-third Annual General Meeting was held at 
University College, London, under the presidency of 
Miss E. M. Scoular, of Lincoln High School. In her address 
the President referred to the widespread degeneration of the 
ideals of freedom in the world of to-day and emphasized 
the importance of the work of the schools in securing an 
enlightened and progressive democracy. Much was being 
done in the girls’ schools in a quiet, unspectacular fashion, 
the importance given in the curriculum to music, art, and 
craft work militated against the herd instinct and helped 
in the development of individuality. In the present day 
no one doubted that the safety of civilization turned on the 
intelligent strength and constancy of the great democratic 
peoples, and education must play its part in ensuring the 
universal recognition of this responsibility. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Education Committee, the report was 
presented by Miss M. B. Goldwin. During the year the 
Committee had under special consideration ‘‘ Life and Work 
in the Sixth Form.” In this connexion, syllabuses for 
principal and subsidiary subjects in the Higher School 
Certificate Examination and for scholarship candidates had 
been drawn up while consideration had also been given to 
syllabuses for non-examination subjects. The physical 
training memorandum drawn up by the panel of specialists 
had aroused much interest while the religious knowledge 
panel had continued their active work by giving evidence 
before the Consultative Committee on the memorandum 
which they had produced. The report closed with a special 
tribute to the work of Miss M. L. Newman, whose work 
as a member of both Education and Executive Committees 
has been deeply appreciated by all who value sound 
scholarship and sage counsel. 

Two resolutions, both of which were carried by large 
majorities, related to physical training. The first urged 
that, in view of the importance of this subject to the health 
of the nation, additional money from public funds should 
be available to enable suitable candidates from secondary 
schools to proceed to physical training colleges. Such 
candidates were often diverted from the subject by the 
absence of adequate aids to enable them to pursue their 
studies. 

The second resolution claimed that physical training 
mistresses should be recognized equally with other members 
of the staff as eligible for posts of special responsibility. 
The meeting learned with surprise that there are still many 
schools in which the gymnast is never invited to give her 
opinion on any matter of educational importance nor is she 
expected to take any part in staff meetings. Only one case 
was known to the panel in which the senior gymnast of a 
large school received an extra allowance as being in charge 
of a department although many would agree with the 
proposer in regarding her post as the most onerous in the 
school. 

Once again the Association affirmed its belief that regis- 
tration should be recognized by all its members as a means 
of maintaining and enhancing the status of the profession. 
The discussion which ensued indicated that there is still 
considerable ignorance as to the conditions of registration, 
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and it is hoped that the ventilation of this will lead to 
renewed applications. 

The Education Committee organized a meeting on the 
subject of ‘‘ School life in the British Empire.” An ex- 
member of the Association, Miss F. Verinder, now Head- 
mistress of St. Cyprian’s School, Cape Town, spoke of school 
problems in South Africa, while Miss Barker, late of 
Mahbodia Girls’ School, Hyderabad, gave a racy account of 
school life in a native State in India. Two teachers, 
Miss Goodwin and Miss Lane, who had held exchange posts 
in Australia and Canada, contributed greatly to the success 
of the meeting. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
OF ASSISTANT MASTERS 


The Council Meetings of the I.A.A.M. at Nottingham 
Maintained a high level of interest throughout. Of the 
resolutions on conditions of service, the one protesting 
against residence restrictions will, it is hoped, give pause to 
those local authorities whose desire to compel employees 
to live within certain defined areas has aroused so much 
ill feeling. Apart from the hardship caused when a rule of 
this kind is enforced upon teachers of long standing, it is 
felt that such a procedure is a definite infringement of the 
liberty of the subject. At the instance of the Lincolnshire 
branch, the Executive was asked to press forward the 
implementing of the policy that all teachers employed in aided 
or maintained schools should be the servants of the local edu- 
cation authority. A further resolution called for a report on 
the condition of promotion in State-aided secondary schools. 

There has for some time been a feeling that the normal 
length of the School Certificate course should be five rather 
than four years. A resolution was passed instructing the 
Executive to make a detailed inquiry into the relative 
merits of the four and five-year courses, and to report to 
the next meeting of Council. An investigation is also to be 
made into the desirability of reducing the time of all three- 
hour papers in the First School Certificate Examination. 

Another resolution, designed to obviate the cramping 
effect of exclusive preparation for examinations, expressed 
the opinion that to the end of the School Certificate Course 
at least, the curriculum of every form should include no 
fewer than two periods per week devoted to some subject 
(other than physical training or organized games) which 
the pupils are not studying for examination purposes. 

It is significant, too, that the previous policy on homework 
was strengthened. Previously it was said that the maxi- 
mum time devoted to homework (five evenings per week) 
should be forty minutes for pupils under 12, ninety minutes 
for those from 12 to 14, and 120 minutes for those from 
14 to 16. These figures have now been reduced to thirty, 
sixty, and ninety minutes respectively. For those over 16 
there should be no rigid time-table. General approval was 
expressed of the Board’s recent circular on physical training, 
and of the suggestion that three periods a week should be 
allowed for gymnastics and physical exercises, but it was 
strongly urged that the full benefit of this cannot be obtained 
unless steps are also taken to eliminate the malnutrition from 
which many children suffer. 

Other educational resolutions asked that where new school 
buildings are being erected the teachers concerned should be 
consulted in regard to the planning of special rooms, 
including libraries; that all candidates for the teaching 
profession should be required to reach a satisfactory 
standard in oral English; that the majority of members of 
boards which interview candidates for admission to training 
departments should have had successful teaching experi- 
ence; and that the members of the staff of such depart- 
ments concerned with teaching method should be persons 
of proved ability in school work. 

On the Federation question the Council was content, 
after hearing a report on the progress of negotiations, to 
pass a simple resolution re-atfirming its strong desire for a 
united profession. 
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Wider issues did not lack consideration, and a resolution 
from London, that in view of the grave implication of recent 
events the Executive be requested to re-affirm the belief 
of the Association in the principle of collective security, 
and to’ask all members to take an active part locally in 
some organization working for peace, was adopted. The 
Executive was also recommended to consider the advisa- 
bility of affiliation to the International Peace Campaign. 

Strongly worded resolutions were adopted deploring the 
injustice from which teachers in Northern Ireland are still 
suffering in the matter of salaries and pensions, and refusing 
to regard as final the partial abolition of the ‘‘ cut.” This 
question doubtless influenced the decision of Council to 
meet in Belfast next year. 

The social side of the proceedings was particularly 
successful. Great appreciation was expressed of the 
reception given by the Lord Mayor and of the arrangements 
made for the comfort of members at University College. 
The Nottingham meetings were in fact among the most 
successful of recerft years. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


The Annual Conference was held on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 22, 1936, at the Wharnecliffe Rooms, Hotel Great 
Central, Marylebone. Mr. F. E. Chappell (Folkestone) was 
in the chair, and Mr. A. A. Somerville, M.P., the President 
of the Association, was also present. There was an unusually 
large attendance of members, over 300 being present during 
the day. Great interest had been aroused by the Report 
of a Committee on the Reform of the Curriculum, and after 
the ordinary routine business had been disposed of, Mr. W. D. 
Johnston (Cheltenham) opened a debate on this subject 
by proposing a resolution, the purport of which was to 
approve the Report in principle, and to ask the Council 
to open negotiations with the Headmasters’ Conference with 
a view to obtaining its co-operation. This was seconded bv 
Mr. G. Hoyland (Colwall). The Rev. F. G. Ridgeway 
(Broadstairs) made a vigorous attack on the Report and 
proposed an amendment that while certain of the proposals 
were approved, the Report as a whole did not represent 
the views of the Association. The proposal which he most 
criticized was that Latin and French should be postponed 
till the age of 11 or 12. The amendment was seconded by 
Mr. L. P. Dealtry (Hoylake), and the debate was continued 
by several members during the afternoon session. Finally 
an amendment was proposed by Mr. E. L. Formby (Forest 
Row) ‘‘that the Conference approves the Reform of 
Education, is interested in the Report, and desires the 
Council to continue investigations on the points raised.’ 
This was seconded by Mr. J. A. Rannie (Winchester) and 
carried by a large majority. 

Mr. Brodie, Manager of the Dagenham Boys’ Club, then 
spoke on the work of the Club and, at the end of the Con- 
ference, the Right Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, addressed the Conference on Dartmouth R.N.C. 
and the Navy as a career. After his address several ques- 
tions were asked and answered by the First Lord or his 
private secretary, or Mr. H. E. Piggott, of the R.N.C. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


This Association will hold its annual meeting about 
Easter, at Belfast, but a supplementary meeting was 
arranged on January 8 at Westfield College, by the kindness 
of the Council and the Principal, and drew a large attend- 
ance. Papers were read by Mr. G. W. Dyson, of Westfield 
College, on “ Venantius Fortunatus,” and by Mr. Bernard 
Ashmole, Yates Professor of Archaeology in the University 
of London, on the ‘‘ Monster in Greek Art.” This paper, 
which was illustrated by slides, produced an interesting 
discussion. Mr. R. H. S. Crossman was prevented by illne> 
from attending, and Mr. Dyson therefore opened the 
discussion on “ Platonism and Dictatorship,” in which many 
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members joined. Mr. E. Fraenkel, Corpus Professor of Latin 
at Oxford, lectured on the Fairyland of Aristophanes’ Birds. 
Dinner in the Hall of the College concluded the proceedings. 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Thirty-first Annual Meeting was held at Hull 
University College, from January 6 to 9. An address of 
welcome was given by the Principal of the College, Mr. J. H. 
Nicholson, and the annual address followed, given by 
Prof. G. M. Trevelyan on “ The Relation of the Two-party 
System to British Foreign Policy in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries.” On January 7 a lecture, illustrated 
by lantern slides of old maps, on “ Hull, 1200-1800,” was 
given by Mr. F. W. Brooks. 

On January 9 there was a discussion on “ Citizenship and 
the Teaching of History,” opened by Mrs. Eva Hubback, 
Hon. Secretary of the Association for Education in Citizen- 
ship. Mrs. Hubback said she would limit the meaning of 
education for citizenship in her remarks to the education 
of the child for the social and political relationships in 
which he would find himself in life. There was nothing new 
in this as an aim, but there was a growing interest in it 
and in experiments in method because of the nature of the 
times in which we were living. Democracy was being 
challenged, and democracy would not work unless we had 
a better type of electorate, better trained. The qualities 
required in the citizen were moral—a sense of social respon- 
sibility, of devotion to the State, combined with a love of 
truth and the right to independent judgment; and intel- 
lectual—the power to criticize and to apply scientific 
methods to social and economic problems, and the power to 
sift evidence before forming opinions. Of all subjects 
taught in the schools and universities, history could best 
contribute to the formation of the qualities which the demo- 
cratic citizen requires. In schools and universities the 
teaching of history should come down to current affairs ; 
for example, in regard to Spain, it was more important to 
know the last ten years’ happenings in order to understand 
what was going on now, than to know all the history before 
that. As a training in judgment, history would help to 
train the young person to look all round, to realize bias and 
see all points of view before forming an opinion. History 
could also give a sense of proportion and prevent a defeatist 
attitude: civilizations might fall, but they rose too. 

Miss F. Consitt (Principal, Bingley Training College) said 
that she had misgivings as to the wisdom of teaching 
citizenship as such; she feared the results of teaching 
children to think of themselves first and last as citizens. 
It was not the job of the teacher to train children to serve 
the State, but to serve humanity. The teaching of citizen- 
ship might tend to selfish service of one particular state or 
of existing forms of government and institutions. The 
State was only the sum of the individuals ; teach concern 
for individuals and the State would look after itself ; train 
fine men and women, and the good citizen would result. 
Mr. J. H. Nicholson (Principal, Hull University College) 
agreed with the danger that education in citizenship might 
mean education in the service of the State as such; but the 
opposite tendency to make much of internationalism was a 
bias of another kind—at present more popular and orthodox. 
He would plead for the straight teaching of history. 
Mr. E. E. Sharp (Lecturer, Borough Road Training College) 
thought that Miss Consitt’s point of goodwill was not 
enough. Some education in contemporary affairs was 
necessary to enable the child to understand the world in 
which he found himself. The teaching of history and 
geography should be remodelled and directed to an educa- 
tion in contemporary affairs ; the two subjects were comple- 
mentary ; the history of the nineteenth century was rooted 
in its geography, and modern problems could not be stated 
without correlating history and geography. Dr. J. F. 
Nichols (Hon. Secretary, Historical Association) thought it 
was heresy to regard history as valuable not for its own sake 
but for a particular purpose. There was the greatest possible 
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danger in the selection of facts fora purpose. Mr. Srivastava 
(Lucknow) said that for Miss Consitt’s aim, the study of a 
drama of Shakespeare would prove as valuable as the study 
of history ; and for the training of the critical faculty, logic 
was more valuable than history. Mr. Auty (Bolton School) 
dealt with the practical difficulties of teaching citizenship, 
and also the danger that those who were the most politically 
minded were those who were keenest to teach it. Mr. G. T. 
Hankin said there was a decided increase in the number of 
schools where there was the teaching of current events, and 
various concrete problems arose which the members of the 
Historical Association should face. Should it be a separate 
subject ? Who was to teach it ? Was it to be an examina- 
tion subject ? The considered opinion of members on these 
points should be brought before the appropriate authorities. 


THE CHILD-STUDY SOCIETY 


Dr. F. H. Spencer, late Chief Inspector to the London 
County Council, spoke on “The Ten Year Plan,” at a 
session arranged by the Child-Study Society, and held in 
the Mechanics Theatre, University College, London, on 
January 7. Dr. P. B. Ballard presided. 

Dr. Spencer opened his lecture by reminding the audience 
that the Ten Year Plan originated effectively in 1935. Its 
principal concern was the school environment of the nine- 
tenths population which passes through the elementary 
school. One of the principal foundations at the base of the 
plan was that the number of children of compulsory school 
age is rapidly diminishing. In 1913, it was about 6,000,000, 
to-day it is 5,000,000; in 1948 it will be 4,000,000. The 
speaker went on to illustrate the condition of schools (a) ina 
London suburb; (b) in industrial regions in the north of 
England; (c) in a rural county. He maintained that at 
least 75 per cent of these schools were so unsuitable that 
they must either be replaced or radically reconditioned. 

The original plan in outline was (a) within ten years to 
bring up to present-day standards all “elementary school 
buildings ; (b) in course of this, nursery infant school con- 
ditions would be provided for children between 2 and 7 years 
of age ; (c) attendance under the age of 5 should be optional, 
but should definitely be encouraged ; (d) the local authorities 
should receive 50 per cent of the cost of new buildings and an 
extra 10 per cent should be paid from the central exchequer to 
those authorities submitting a comprehensive scheme 
within five years. The Plan further advocated as a part of 
the comprehensive scheme (a) the raising of the school 
age effectively to 15, and (b) the universal provision of day 
continuation schools. 

During 1936, the Government has taken action : 


(1) The school age has been raised to 15 as from 1939. 
This step, however, is subject to a beneficial employment 
clause which will render the rise in the school age nugatory 
in many places. 

(2) Circular 1444 has been issued, which outlines the 
lines of progress desired by the Board of Education. In 
this Circular a 50 per cent building grant was foreshadowed, 
and this arrangement was implemented by the Act of 1936 
in respect of necessary non-provided senior schools. The 
Circular advised local education authorities to take stock 
of the provision for children under 5 and mildly encouraged 
the provision of some nursery schools or classes. 

(3) The 50 per cent building grant has been conceded, 
though as regards non-provided schools it is available for 
senior schools only. 

(4) The Board of Education has issued an ‘excellent 
pamphlet on the school buildings. 

The Education Act of 1936 and the Board's administrative 
circular are, of course, all to the good, but their effects are 
too fragmentary to be accepted. The great mass of school 
buildings are apparently to remain as they were, though a 
good deal of re-building of senior schools is in progress or is 
contemplated. Ina recent letter to The Times, Mr. Bossom, 
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M.P., stated that 600 schools would be built in the next 
five years, but there are about 21,000 elementary schools 
in England and Wales, or, if we consider school departments, 
there are 29,700. There are also at present 69 nursery 
schools providing about 6,000 places. As a contribution to 
the welfare of the future population at large this is ridi- 
culous. A complete revision of the material environment 
of elementary schools could probably be carried out for 
something like {80,000,000. The annual interest and sinking 
fund on this sum would not much exceed £4,000,000 a year. 
Alternatively, it would cost £8,000,000 a year out of 
income. This, of course, is a large sum, but we spend larger 
sums on other things. For example, years of bad conditions 
prevailed before road building became as exigent as it now 
is, and in the years 1931-4, we spent over {22,000,000 a 
year out of the Road Fund only. A single railway company, 
the L.M.S., proposes to spend during the present year 
£7,500,000 in re-equipment. 


THE SCIENCE MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting was held at the 
University of Manchester, from Tuesday, January 5, to 
Friday, January 8, 1937. The meeting opened with the 
presidential address given by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, Prof. J. S. B. Stopford, F.R.S. The President 
took as his subject, ‘‘ The Aims of Biology in Education,” 
and, speaking as a doctor, began by insisting that the 
medical curriculum ought to offer something more than a 
technical or vocational training and, whilst supplying the 
immediate needs of the general practitioner, should provide 
also an adequate foundation on which the man who is to 
specialize can build at a later date. The specialist, although 
his speciality is becoming narrower and narrower, must 
build from the broad foundation suitable for the education 
of a general practitioner. Short cuts to specialization have 
not proved a success. The problems in secondary schools 
run parallel to this, since less than 10 per cent of the pupils 
go to the university: such schools then are primarily 
concerned with the education of citizens, not technicians 
or specialists. 

With regard to the teaching of biology in schools, 
Prof. Stopford insisted that the work should be made to 
cover a wide field and should not be limited by the division 
into subjects; that it should be a study of living things 
and their interdependence, with the emphasis on function. 
Wherever possible, important general principles should be 
illustrated by using the applications of biology to human 
society, remembering the unique appeal of the subject and 
its humanizing and broadening influences. Advantage 
should be taken of the links which biology makes with so 
many other branches of knowledge, and it is well to realize 
how it illuminates many interests which may be explored 
in leisure hours and as a hobby perhaps throughout life. 

The various science departments of the University were 
open for inspection to members : the customary exhibitions 
of apparatus and books were held in the new Physics 
Department and, in addition, there was an exhibition of 
apparatus and experiments devised by members themselves. 

A full evening was spent at the College of Technology, 
where members were shown details of the application of 
science to a great number of industrial problems. Visits 
were paid to many works, &c., in the vicinity, and members 
had the opportunity of inspecting a coal mine, a cotton mill, 
and a paper mill—industries not to be met with in places 
where the Association had previously met. 

Several lectures were given by members of the University 
staff, and there were two displays of scientific films by the 
Gaumont British Company. 

At the Annual Business Meeting, Sir Cyril Ashford, 
K.B.E., C.B., M.V.O., was elected as President for 1937, 
and new members to the Committee included Messrs. C. L. 
Bryant (Harrow), E. M. Rogers (Charterhouse), H. P. 
Ramage (Gresham’s Holt), and W. G. Rhodes (Firth Park 
Secondary School, Sheffield). 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 


The Annual General Meeting was held on January 7. 
During the morning business meeting, several topics of 
interest to science teachers were dealt with. 

Upon professional allowance claims on income tax, 
members gave their experiences, so that such information 
could be filed for private reference by the Hon. General 
Secretary when advice was asked. Extremely varied were 
both the demands made and the treatment given. 

Members were told of the formation of a sub-committee 
to discuss and publish a critique upon the recently produced 
General Science Interim Report of the Science Masters’ 
Association, and were asked to send in their criticisms of this 
Report by the end of January. 

Changes in the science syllabuses of the General School 
Certificate, University of London, were mentioned and two 
resolutions on any such future proposed changes were 
passed by the General Meeting to be sent via the Joint 
Committee of the four Secondary Associations to the 
University. 

Papers set during the last few years in general biology, 
School Certificate University of London, were severely 
criticized. Members were invited to send in their own 
criticisms to those preparing the critique that will be 
forwarded from the Executive Committee to the University 
of London. 

An inspiring address on “ The Worth of Science ” was 
delivered by Sir Richard Gregory, while Miss E. R. Saunders 
gave a most interesting lecture-demonstration with models, 
to illustrate her theory of floral structure. 

Members were able to peruse books and charts for school 
use at the Publishers’ Exhibition, and later in the day 
Mr. C. C. Paterson, O.B.E., Director of the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric Company, delivered an 
excellent lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, on “ Modern 
Electric Lamps.”’ 

Digests of all three lectures and a full verbatim account 
of the business meeting will appear in the spring publication 
of the Annual Report. All these matters are necessarily of 
practical interest to science teachers. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The address of the President, Sir Josiah Stamp, was a 
penetrating analysis of the relations between economic 
theory and geography. He defined the sphere of each, 
investigated the region of thought where they overlap, 
and attempted to forecast the future trend of economic 
geography. Two other sessions had close connection with 
pressing modern problems. In a symposium on “ Whither 
Population,” Prof. Fawcett discussed its distribution, and 
pointed out a general tendency to concentration into urban 
areas. Dr. Kuczynski, after expounding a method for 
estimating the growth or decrease of population, applied 
it to the leading nations of the world. He proved that in 
most Western states, even Germany and Italy, there was a 
steady decline, which in one or two generations would 
greatly diminish population, if present trends remained. 

Sir William Beveridge found a causal connection between 
the results of the two papers. He pointed out that we should 
not desire the decline to go on indefinitely and suggested 
means for checking it. Mr. Daysh set out the problems of 
the North-East Coast, pointed out their origin and discussed 
remedies. Mr. Beaver lectured on the many ways in which 
geography affects the railways. 

Dr. Mathews gathered up the large amount of work 
recently done on the climates of small areas. These 
phenomena cannot be neglected, for they account for much 
agricultural practice, choice of place for settlement and so on. 

Dr. Stamp gave an interesting lecture on Portugal. The 
Le Play Student Group told of its summer visit to the 
Hardanger Fiord, an account not only of value in itself but 
also a demonstration of the good work done by this group 
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There was great vitality in the separate meetings dealing 
with the problems of the class-room. Ancillary to these were 
the demonstration by Mr. Fairgrieve and his helpers of film 
projectors and the exhibition of Ordnance maps preliminary 
to the selection of a set for class use. Such a selection will 
shortly be ready. Many were unable to get into the dis- 
cussion of broadcast geography. The main points made 
were that such talks should be just travel talks not lessons, 
and that talks after school might serve as a basis for a school 
discussion group. The Primary School Group dealt with 
“ Junior School Geography,” and the Secondary School 
Group with “ Local Geography.” The Training College 
Group initiated a discussion on the ‘‘ Comprehension of 
Geographical ideas by Children.” Though it was the last 
meeting of the Conference there was a large attendance of 
teachers of all grades. The debate was vigorous. Here lies 
the beginning of a most important inquiry. 

There was a well-attended publishers’ exhibition and the 
social side, whether at the dinner or tea or in the corridors 
consistently flourished. 


THE FROEBEL SOCIETY AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 


In dealing with “ The Fetish of Discipline,” at the 
Conference Meeting, Mr. Raymond remarked, ‘‘I do not 
say that all discipline is bad. Obviously, self-discipline, 
since it is the basis of all goodness, is, after love, the loveliest 
thing in the world, but I am going to say that all disciplines 
other than self-discipline are always dangerous things and 
are often vile. In their slavery to words, parents, teachers, 
colonels, police-court magistrates, prison governors, and 
other well-meaning bullies do not pause to distinguish 
between discipline as a result of our own scelf-mastery, 
which is beautiful, and discipline under the whip of outside 
masters which, at the very least, is ugly. It is the latter 
discipline that I wish to attack as a fetish, an enslaving 
idol, a cruel Moloch. To see a company of free creative 
men compelled through fear to move as automata on the 
command of another will, is to witness the degradation of 
mankind. It is a murder of the free, inquiring, creative 
human spirit. Let me emphasize that while it may be 
necessary in time of war, when we are concerned with the 
saving of the nation and not the man, it is a crime in educa- 
tion or in reformation, where we are engaged in creating 
or recreating a man. 

“It is true that children and most men need a certain 
amount of external discipline. All I am asking is that we 
should see it as a dangerous thing, reduce it worryingly, 
anxiously, to a minimum, and remove that minimum just 
as soon as may be. And over against this need for a 
minimum of external discipline, I would set for your con- 
sideration the appalling disciplinability of most men. I 
sicken to see how easily boys and men will herd together, 
in black shirts or red shirts, like a pack of coyotes, a flock 
of sheep or a swarm of ants, yielding up their free spirit 
to the will of any crude, ambitious, mentally undeveloped 
pack leader. 

“ Surely, the aim of us all, whether we are parents or 
teachers or prison governors, 1s to set our charges free of 
their facile disciplinability and to turn them into original, 
inquiring, restless, and adventurous men. 

‘‘ The young child comes to us almost exactly like that : 
original, inquiring, restless, adventurous. What a magni- 
ficent thing, what a miracle, is the young child before our 
disciplines have deadened him. And what is he at 23, after 
he has been through the so-called *‘ healthy discipline ” of 
our schools ? Thank God we have not been able completely 
to curb his abounding vitality, but what a dull thing he is 
mentally, how stuffed up and uninspiring compared with 
what he was! He may be choc-a-bloc with facts, he may 
be a fine classical scholar, he may be a mathematician of 
wrangler’s skill, but something has been defeated and 
blockaded out of him. His freshness of vision, his newness 
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of approach, his quality of difference, which is the half of 
genius—they are blurred. 

“I submit, therefore, that we should be anxious, pas- 
sionately anxious, to reduce that dangerous thing, external 
discipline, to its minimum, and to reduce that minimum 
steadily until it dwindles into NIL. NIL is the ideal.” 


THE MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting was held at the Institute of Educa- 
tion on January 4 and 5. Most of the papers read dealt 
with the applications and possible extensions of school 
mathematics. Prof. A. R. Forsyth, in the presidential 
address, considered the position of applied mathematics in 
school training. He was in the unusual position of being 
able to compare examination papers taken by him in 1877 
with corresponding papers set in 1935, and he reiterated a 
criticism made two years ago; that the vast changes in 
university mathematics in half a century had not evoked 
appropriate changes at the school stage. There should be a 
real extension of the mathematics studied at school towards 
scientific applications. It was a pity that Prof. Forsyth 
did not elaborate his examples and illustrations at the 
expense of general arguments. 

Two papers dealt with historical aspects. A speaker from 
Germany traced the decline of the Euclidean tradition in the 
teaching of geometry in his country, and a lecturer from 
Leeds University discussed the benefits that had resulted 
from courses in the history of mathematics. 

In Germany, geometry is now presented as a unified 
whole, whose parts—perspective drawing, projection, group 
theory, dimensional geometry and so on—are shown to be 
mathematically related. The other paper provoked a 
stimulating discussion, and the general opinion was that 
keen teachers who had made themselves acquainted with the 
history of mathematics found it definitely useful to intro- 
duce historical references as a natural stimulus to interest. 
No enthusiasm was expressed for courses of lessons on the 
history of mathematics alone. 

What might have been the most helpful paper of the 
meeting, ‘‘ The Teaching of Elementary Astronomy,” was 
spoilt by an erratic lantern. However, the slides (prepared 
by a master at Marlborough) will be reproduced in a future 
copy of The Mathematical Gazette. Many teachers feel that 
astronomy is much neglected in schools, possibly because 
in day schools there are considerable difficulties of organizing 
work at night. The possibilities of astrophysics were revealed 
by a speaker from Eton. 

Two fruitful sources of applications of simple mathematics 
were described by an expert in ship design, and an expert 
in the measurement of population. Finally, the uncanny 
nature of arithmetical genius was demonstrated by Dr. A. C. 
Aitken, whose mental evaluations of arithmetical problems 
had to be experienced to be believed. 


THE PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
UNION 


The meeting arranged by the P.N.E.U. at the Univer- 
sities Educational Conference was well attended in spite of 
the influenza epidemic, which had stricken both the pro- 
posed speaker, Prof. Cock, of Southampton, and the 
Chairman, the Headmaster of Dauntsey. 

The chair was taken by Lady Helen Cassell, and the 
speaker was the P.N.E.U. Organizing Secretary, Miss 
Pennethorne, who took “ Home Work ” for her subject. 

She touched on the recent Press correspondence and said 
that all were interested and all had some experience whether 
as educationists, parents, teachers, or children. The 
speaker pointed out that it was also part of the great 
“ housing ” question and also part of the great “ leisure ” 
question—some scholars were not protected by the “ eight- 
hour day.” 

Some parents like home work for their children because 
it provides something tangible which they can watch and 
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follow and appraise. The speaker told three stories of 
l homework ” as seen in the Empire, South African railway 
sidings, the hills of Basutoland, and the Australian schools. 
She described how unnecessary this homework was for 
children under 12 in the Parents’ Union Schools. The 
parents could see the programmes of work and got the 
R marked reports of the examiners after the term’s 
end. 

She said that there were numerous voluntary occupations 
arranged for all the pupils, recreational reading, nature 
notebooks, Century Books, crafts, &c. After 12, independent 
work should be done in mathematics and languages. 
Children loved work which was really independent and 
creative, but the burden of “ corrections ’’ must not be 
allowed to press too heavily upon the teachers. 


THE ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY 


“ Drawing throughout the Empire ” was discussed at a 
Meeting of the Royal Drawing Society held in connexion 
with the Educational Conference at University College, 
London, on Friday, January 8. Mr. George Harcourt, R.A., 
presided. 

Mr. T. R. Ablett (Founder and Art Director) spoke of the 
value of drawing in training observation, memory, and 
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imagination, and said that the way to encourage children 
to use their natural gift was, in the words of the late Lord 
Burnham, “ to awaken activity of mind and curiosity of 
soul.” Taught as a means of training the intellect as well as 
of developing the aesthetic faculties, it appealed to young 
people whatever their country. The cultivation of such 
drawing had materially helped the Empire by providing it 
with efficient citizens and with draughtsmen, designers, and 
visualizers to aid in carrying out the work of the world. 

Papers were read from teachers in Australia, Canada, 
South Africa, Jamaica, India, and Ceylon. A particularly 
interesting contribution was that of Mr. A. Walsh, who 1s 
in charge of the Inkameep School for Indians in British 
Columbia. Contact with the white man, he said, had 
developed an inferiority complex among the younger 
generations. Many teachers on coming to Indian schools 
were aghast to find how unobservant many of the children 
had become with regard to nature. The adoption of 
“ snapshot drawing ” in his school had led to an amazing 
improvement in observation and in drawing and by now 
most of the children had regained the keen observation 
always associated with the Indian race. 

Mrs. G. E. Clarke (Bengal) referred to the habit of dream- 
ing induced by the Indian climate and said that children 
in India were in special need of a training that would help 
them to observe and grow interested in things around them. 


SCHOLARSHIPS TO AMERICA FOR SCHOOLMASTERS AND 
-MISTRESSES 


T Walter Hines Page Travelling Scholarships will 

again be offered by the Education Committee of the 
English-Speaking Union in 1937, to enable teachers to visit 
the United States of America. The holder of the Senior 
Page Scholarship (for women only) is invited to spend two 
months in Amcrica as the guest of the English-Speaking 
Union of the United States. The scholarship is to the value 
of £100, and complete hospitality is offered in America. To 
meet the remaining travelling and incidental expenses the 
teacher need only provide a further £60. 

In 1937 also, four additional Page Scholarships have 
again been offered respectively by the Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, the National Union of Teachers, for 
the first time by the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters, and by the City and Guilds of London Institute ; 
these will be awarded by the English-Speaking Union. These 
scholarships, which are open as to the tirst three to members 
of their respective associations only, and as to the fourth 
to any teachers in technical institutions, provide the same 
American hospitality and opportunities as the Senior Page 
Scholarship, and are cach to the value of £50. It should be 
noted that the National Union of Teachers Scholarship is 
open to both men and women teachers. 

In addition to these scholarships, in previous years 
several branches of the English-Speaking Union of the 
United States offered Page Scholarships to the value of 
£50, carrying the same conditions of hospitality, to men or 
women secondary or elementary teachers ; it is hoped that 
similar scholarships will be offered this year. 

Through the kindness of the Chautauqua Institution, two 
scholarships are again offered to British women teachers 
entitling the holders to a six weeks’ stay during July and 
August at the Chautauqua Summer School in the State of 
New York; one of these will be awarded to an elementary 
teacher. After the Summer School, the English-Speaking 
Union of the United States offers further hospitality to the 
holders of the scholarships where required, so that the 
teachers have only to pay their travelling and incidental 
expenses (which, in 1936, amounted to about £80 each). 


The American Camping Association also has again 
kindly offered to welcome as their guest for two months in 
the summer of 1937 a British Girl Guide Leader interested 
in the camp movement of the United States. A programme 
of hospitality is arranged which includes visits of a week ora 
fortnight to some of the most interesting summer camps in 
the Eastern States. The chosen candidate will be respon- 
sible for her own travelling expenses to and from America 
and during her two months in that country ; these can be 
estimated at about /65. 

The Page Scholarships are open both to secondary and 
elementary teachers between the ages of 25 and 45, and 
applications for all scholarships should reach the Committee 
not later than Monday, February 22. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Education Committee, English- 
Speaking Union, Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 


Dramatic Production.—A large increase in dramatic 
work is one of the most interesting features of the 
approaching Coronation celebrations. Many cities, town- 
ships, schools, and colleges are busily preparing local 
pageants, and in response to a widespread request for a 
practical course in the art of acting and dramatic produc- 
tion, held within an actual theatre and for plays and mimes 
suitable for Coronation purposes, a special Sunday afternoon 
course of the art of acting and dramatic production is being 
organized by Citizen House at its well-known London 
centre, the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, opening on 
Sunday, February 7, at 2.30 p.m. The plays to be produced 
include Shakespearean, eighteenth-century, and every type 
of modern drama, and individual tuition will be given to 
each member. Scenery-making, and costume and lighting 
demonstrations will form a regular feature of the course, 
and every member will be taught individually how to adapt 
schoolroom platforms, institute halls, &c., and make them 
into excellent little theatres with the maximum of imagina- 
tion and creative talent and the minimum of cost. 
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; A Public School Manifesto 


The Headmaster Speaks 
By the Rev. V. P. NEviLL, J. E. BARTON, N. WHATLEY, 
A. H. Asucrort, F. R. Ricuarps, D. MILLER, M. L. 
Jacxs, J. T. CurIistTIE, H. Lyon, J. BELL, J. F. 
RoxBuRGH, H. N. P. SLOMAN. (7s. 6d. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 

This collection of papers, written by the headmasters of 
a dozen public schools presenting the utmost variety, has 
naturally and deservedly received a good deal of attention 
in the Press. All the writers are of course believers in the 
superiority of the system which they represent, although, 
as one of them remarks, it is possible to believe in the value 
of the public schools, without believing that they are 
destined to survive much longer. Passage after passage 
might be quoted from the book, showing that the head- 
masters are thoroughly alive to the differences which our 
changed social system and our changed ideas of imperial 
responsibilities are making to the public schools. If they 
are to be preserved, says one of the writers, either they must 
become an actual part of the national system, or they must 
so adjust themselves that they can co-operate with it. As 
all the obstacles, social and personal and financial, which 
made Oxford and Cambridge inaccessible to some of 
England’s best brains, have been swept away, so will it be 
with the public schools, if they are convinced that, all 
things considered, they are the best schools, and if they can 
rise to the occasion. Should they fail to grasp the oppor- 
tunity, the alternative is the creation of more and more 
first-rate day schools, until the public schools, ‘‘ famous but 
unwanted, will fade gradually away.”’ 

If the distinction which has been made between a hard 
and a soft pedagogy is valid, no one will accuse the head- 
masters of leaning to the softer side. Schools, says one of 
them, which dispense with the normal discipline or with 


formal teaching, are still in the minority, and have yet to 
show that the truths which they emphasize are more than 
half-truths. Schools, says another, are increasingly pleasant 
places for the weak, but it is doubtful whether they demand 
enough of the strong. Is it not the teacher rather than the 
boy, asks another, who is afraid of the drudgery which is 
essential to mastery, and which is only another name for 
discipline ? 

There is clear evidence in the book that the modern 
headmaster realizes the danger of forgetting that the 
wholesale production of scholars is not only impossible, but 
undesirable, and the danger of allowing “ the insidious 
domination of academic requirements ’’ to rob the school 
of its opportunity to guide “ the eager and unspoiled 
appetites of youth in an age that ferments with new 
experiences.” Music and art and the drama are no longer 
Cinderellas. The provision for handicrafts is not so good, 
but is improving. Alas, however, such pursuits as these 
are strictly limited as to duration, and will remain so 
limited ‘‘ as long as the future has to be entered through 
the gateway of a certificate test of the current type.” Nearly 
all the headmasters let themselves go on the subject of 
examinations, but we have not discovered much in the 
way of constructive criticism. 

Lack of space prevents us from making more than à bare 
reference to the headmasters’ interesting and, as we think, 
sound views on specialization, on so-called research, on 
athletics, and soon. We conclude by quoting the significant 
remark that it was a bad day for English education when a 
schoolmaster was first labelled “ specialist.” For your 
specialist is apt to forget that the boy is more important 
than the subject. And it is significant that ‘‘ the teacher 
of classics is seldom spoken of, and never describes himself, 
as a specialist.” 


Science : A Conducted Tour 


The World of Science 
By Dr. F. S. Taytor. (8s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

The semi-experienced traveller affects to sneer at the 
conducted tour. Having once spent a week in Paris and 
found his way to the Place Pigalle, he affirms that the 
only way to know a country is to visit it untrammelled 
by guides and to steep oneself in the national atmosphere. 
Had each of us a plurality of lives, this counsel of perfection 
might be followed ; since we have but one, the wise man 
will engage an expert to conduct him through foreign 
lands, returning later, perhaps, to enjoy at solitary leisure 
the features that pleased or interested him most. And 
what is true of travel through the countries of the world 
is true also of journeys through the realms of the mind. 
We cannot all be Hellenists, but it is not a bad substitute 
for Homer to read Chapman, or for Omar to read 
Fitzgerald if the mellifluous language of Iran is so much 
Greek to us. We lose much, no doubt, but we acquire 
much that we should otherwise have missed, and if the 
appeal is sufficiently strong we may be impelled to wrestle 
with the originals. 

It is not illegitimate to compare Dr. Sherwood Taylor’s 
fine book with such translations of classical masterpieces 


as those Chapman and Fitzgerald, for the task he undertook 
and the service he has rendered are essentially the same 
as theirs. The world of science is a foreign world to most 
people, and even men of science themselves may find 
branches of science not their own as unfamiliar to them 
as the native of one of the Latin countries finds the others. 
At the same time, science has at least as much influence 
upon our lives as literature, or the arts, or mathematics, so 
that no one can lay claim to full culture who is ignorant 
of it. For those who seek an introduction to this peculiarly 
Western region of intellectual achievement, Dr. Taylor is 
an ideal guide. He not only knows certain tracts of it with 
the intimate knowledge of the specialist, but also has that 
catholic outlook and encyclopaedic mind which so many 
specialists lack ; and he has had the additional advantage 
of conducting many previous parties before setting out 
with his readers upon this Grand Tour. He is, in fact, 
in the happy position of knowing exactly what to say and 
exactly how to say it; our only surprise at the success 
with which he has carried out his arduous task 1s, therefore, 
at the boundless energy he must have at his disposal. 
Perhaps there is something in the atmosphere of Queen 
Mary College which stimulates its dons to such feats of 
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endurance, for it is only a few months since Prof. Parting- 
ton’s monumental work on ancient chemistry emanated 
thence ! 

To give an adequate idea of the ground which Dr. Taylor 
covers—lightly but with a nice appreciation of essentials 
and fundamentals—would occupy several pages, but it 
may be said that no topic of the first importance is neglected, 
and that from the nebula to the amoeba, from the amoeba 


Minor Notices 


Art and Handicraft, 


An Introduction to Decorative Woodwork for the Use 
of Schools 
By H. H. Grimwoop and F. GOODYEAR. 
University of London Press.) 

The title of this book is attractive in itself, but when one 
discovers that it comes from the joint authorship of 
Herbert H. Grimwood and Frederick Goodyear, one is at 
once convinced that it is likely to be well worth careful 
attention. Those who are concerned with the teaching of 
handicraft need no introduction to these men, and this 
their latest and joint production will be welcomed by all. 
It is a masterpiece of sound theory and practical common 
sense; never dogmatic but thoroughly convincing. Its 
text is readable and sometimes provocative, yet always 
reflecting sound judgment, wide experience and an encyclo- 
paedic knowledge of materials, processes, tools, and pupils. 
Its illustrations are superb in reproduction, profuse in 
number, and as varied in type as one could wish. It will 
be generally agreed that this work contains the last word 
on the subject, and it deserves, as it will doubtless get, a 
place on the bookshelf of every handicraft teacher who 
hopes to keep in the van of progress. 


Needle Work with Raffia and Various Threads 
By I. P. RosEaMAN. (38. 6d. net. The Dryad Press.) 
The title of this book is rather misleading: there are two 
chapters on “ Decorative Stitchery with Rafha, Wool, and 
Cotton,’’ suitable for various articles which could be made 
by infants and juniors. These are followed by a chapter on 
“ Raffa Binding,” and a useful section on “ Card Weaving 
with Rafha, Wool, and Cotton.” “ Raffia Basketry ” is 
also shown, and a chapter is devoted to raffia-covered wire 
figures and animals. The matter is concise, well arranged, 
and illustrated, and the book contains much more informa- 
tion than might be expected from its title. 


(20s. net. 


Dickens : the Man and the Book 
By R. Straus. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

The popularity of Dickens, with readers of all ages, shows 
no sign of waning. This is the kind of Dickens book that is 
to be recommended both to young readers who do not yet 
know his books, and to older readers who cannot find time 
to read them all. It is really an anthology with a running 
commentary, sometimes critical, but more often merely 
biographical. 


The Life and Letters of Duncan Forbes of Culloden, 
Lord President of the Court of Session, 1685-1747. 

By G. MENaARY. (12s. 6d. net. MacLehose.) 
Duncan Forbes was a Scottish lawyer who played a 
prominent part during the troubled forty years that 
followed the Act of Union of 1707. In 1714 he was made 
Sheriff-depute of Edinburgh; in 1715 he was called upon 
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to the electron, the story is taken along with a firm grasp, 
at an exhilarating but not breathless pace, and with the 
efficient guide’s constant care for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of his charges. The book is not an attempt to give 
a bird’s-eye view of science, ard no subject is treated 
exhaustively ; but whoever takes it in his hand to read 
will recall the words of Keats on first opening the celebrated 
translation which inspired his sonnet. 


Biography, Classics 


to defend his house at Culloden against the Jacobites ; in 
1725 he became Lord Advocate of Scotland and twelve 
years later Lord President of the Court of Session. He was 
thus compelled to deal with such difficult matters as the 
Glasgow tumults of 1725, the Porteous riots in Edinburgh, 
1736, and above all the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745. Mr. 
Menary has been privileged to consult a large number of 
hitherto unknown manuscripts now lodged in the National 
Library of Scotland, and he has made excellent use of his 
new and important material. He has succeeded in making 
a most valuable contribution to eighteenth-century 
Scottish history. 


King Charles Il 
By A. BRYANT. Cheap Edition. (5s. net. Longmans.) 
This brilliant and justly popular biography has run 
through no fewer than ten editions in its original form. 
Here is a cheap edition which is sure of a cordial welcome. 
The only omissions are the appendix of references and the 
index. It is unfortunate that, since the appendix is 
omitted, the numbers in the text referring to it are retained. 
The buyer of a cheap edition can scarcely be expected to 
procure the more expensive edition in order to discover his 
authorities. 


An Anthology of Greek Verse 
Selected by Prof. E. S. Forster and Prof. T. B. L. 
WEBSTER. (4s. net. Manchester University Press.) 
This is a companion volume to the author’s Anthology 
of Greek Prose published three years ago. The idea is to 
provide the reader with a carefully selected number of 
pieces representative of the best Greek poetry from Homer 
to Meleager. It is accompanied with an introduction 
which, though brief, is sufticient to give a bird's-eye view 
of the development of Greek poetry as a whole. And the 
two professors have done their work well; the selection 
is undoubtedly good, though they might certainly have 
added a few pages of notes, dealing with the more difficult 
passages in the book, of which there are not a few. Why, 
when they were about it, they omitted a single piece from 
Musaeus, it is difficult to say. We question whether the 
book answers any real need, for the reason that dozens of 
similar collections are in existence, all more or less adequate 
for their purpose. It is rather surprising that competent 
scholars, instead of compiling these anthologies, do not 
betake themselves to far more important tasks. Complete 
editions of Thucydides and Aeschylus, for example, are 
called for, to say nothing of important writers like Strabo. 
An adequate edition of Callimachus is still to seek. 
Epictetus awaits an editor—probably in vain. Would it 
be believed that the last complete edition of Marcus 
Aurelius—at any rate in this country—is that of Gataker ’ 
And this was published in the seventeenth century. 
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Music 


The Radio Times Music Handbook : being a Complete 
Book of Reference giving both Meaning and Pro- 
nunciation of the Technical Words found in 
Programmes 
By Dr. P. A. ScHoLEs. Third Edition. (Paper, 2s. 
net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

For the third edition of this compact and well-designed 
handbook, Dr. Scholes has carefully scrutinized the broad- 
casting programmes published since the compilation of the 
original issue. Asa result, 400 more words have been added, 
bringing the total of definitions included to close upon 

2,000, and among them are a number which are not to be 

found in any other work of reference. The book, useful 

to the practising musician, is indispensable to the ordinary 
listener. 


Joyous Stories from Music’s Wonderland 
Second Series. Music Talks to the Children. 
G. KIRKHAM JONES. (18. 6d. Macmillan.) 


Mr. Kirkham Jones has the happy knack of telling just 
enough of the “‘ story ” to arrest the attention and stimulate 
the imagination. In this second book he introduces his 
vouthful readers to some of the most delightful things in the 
musical repertoire, the ‘‘ Oberon” and ‘‘ Midsummer 
Nights’ Dream ” Overtures, the “ Nutcracker ” Suite and 
Dukas’ “ L’Apprenti Sorcier ’’ for example, and he gives 
them also a glimpse of Purcell, Bach, and Handel. It 
should be noted, though, that the first performance of 
“ Messiah ” took place in Dublin and not in London, and 
that the Feast of St. Stephen does not fall on Christmas Day. 


By 


Simple Tunes for Music Time 
By Dorotuy HoLTTUM. (2s. net. Heffer.) 

The short pieces in this book are fresh and interestingly 
written. Intended for infant and nursery schools, they 
will be useful as accompaniments to various rhythmic 
movements and games. 


|. Community Playing 


Bv S. S. Moore. (2s. 6d. net. Paxton.) 
2. The Nursery School Band 
By S. S. Moore. (2s. 6d. net. Paxton.) 


3. The School Percussion Band : Composer’s Guide, 
including Portrait and Brief Biography 
By S. S. Moore. (1s. Paxton.) 

Mr. Stephen Moore, pioneer in the development of per- 
cussion bands in schools, has written the first of these 
books so that the advantages to be derived from this form 
of music making may be enjoyed by other groups of 
performers. Community Playing contains full particulars 
as to the formation of percussion bands for clubs, women’s 
institutes, evening classes, scouts, guides, and similar 
organizations. Advice is given on the number and balance 
of instruments needed for small and large groups, and on 
the correct method of playing the various instruments, 
together with graded lists of suitable music available. The 
Nursery School Band deals in a simple and practical way 
with the introduction of this rhythmic training in schools 
for children under 5 years of age, and here Mr. Moore 
advocates that a little very elementary music reading 
should be taught. The book also contains a number of 
band scores in the easiest possible form. The Composer's 
Guide is designed to stimulate interest in the music played 
by an acquaintance with the facts of the composer’s life ; 


a capital idea. Messrs. Paxton have also sent copies of 
Haydn's ‘‘ London ” Symphony and Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
Symphony, specimens of their series of classical and 
romantic works arranged for percussion band with piano 
or gramophone accompaniment. These contain some 
excellent material for players of all grades. 


Liszt 
By R. Hitt. (Great Lives.) (2s. net. Duckworth.) 

This recent addition to a useful series forms an excellent 
introduction to the life and work of one of the most pic- 
turesque figures in the music of the nineteenth century. Of 
biographical fact and detail there is enough and no more, 
and Mr. Hill neither exaggerates nor underestimates the 
value and importance of Liszt’s considerable output. He 
does not deny that at times Lizst played down to his public, 
but can see no reason why his name should have become 
associated with all that is showy and vulgar in serious 
composition. ‘‘ Tinsel and glitter ” there undoubtedly is, 
but the author rightly asks that Liszt’s transcriptions should 
be judged as transcriptions, a form in which they are 
masterly examples. Those who know their Liszt will 
approve of the author’s choice of the “ Dante ’’ and “ Faust” 
symphonies, the B Minor Piano Sonata and the “ Années 
de Pélerinage’’ as being amongst the finest of his com- 
positions, and, remembering Liszt’s ardent and self- 
effacing work on Wagner’s behalf, will feel that Mr. Hill 
does justice to the composer when he says that “ had Liszt 
been less versatile and more selfish, both the general 
quality of his music and his place in the hicrarchy of the 
great composers would have been very different.” 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 


Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 
TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 6 in B Minor 
(“ Pathétique ’’). Phillipe Gaubert conducting the 
Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, 
Paris. LX552-556. Five records. 6s. each. 

A satisfying recording of a familiar work. The second 
movement especially is beautifully played, bringing out the 
melodic charm which helped to give the symphony its early 
popularity. The rhythm in the Scherzo is crisp, and the 
tone of the finale both brilliant and robust. 

WAGNER. “ Die Meistersinger ’’ Overture. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting the London Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. LX557. 6s. 

Sir Thomas and his orchestra at their best ; there is virile 
string tone with a gorgeous “ bite,” splendid wind playing 
and rich and sonorous brass in a reading of noble breadth and 
vitality. 

Bizet. “Mi par d'udir ancora ”' (“ The Pearl Fishers "’) ; 
Gounopb. “Salve, dimora” (“ Faust ’’). Sung by Luigi 
Fort (tenor) with orchestra. DX756. 4s. 

An attractive record. Luigi Fort has a fine voice of true 
Italian character, and he uses it expressively in these 
well-known arias. 

Gotsop. “O Divine Redeemer’’; SULLIVAN. “ God 
shall wipe away all tears.” (‘‘ The Light of the World’’). 
Sung by Dame Clara Butt. DX755. 4s. 

A record which will be welcomed by those who remember 
the magnificent voice of this famous singer. Its range and 
power are the more finely displayed in the Sullivan solo. 
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Miscellany 


Parents and the Automobile : a Symposium by Parents 
of Children in the Horace Mann Schools and Lincoln 
School 
Edited by ELIZABETH J. REISNER, HARRIET DE Onfs, 
and THALIA M. STOLPER. ($0.65. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University.) 

This little pamphlet is interesting, as it shows the extreme 
care which some American parents are taking to train 
boys and girls not only in careful driving, but also in the 
right attitude of responsibility in their use of motor-cars. 

Some of the contributions to the symposium throw a 

revealing light on the parent-child relationship to-day. 


Woman's Magazine Annual, 1936 

Edited by May MARSHALL. (12s. 6d. net. Religious 

Tract Society.) 

This volume of 768 demy-quarto pages is decidedly not 

a book to tuck under the arm, but one to keep on a small 
table by the fireside, to be dipped into at the end of the 
day’s work or during other odd moments of leisure. The 
1936 issue is as full of interesting and instructive matter 
as were its predecessors. Two serials, fifty-two short 
stories, about thirty items classified under ‘“ Articles,” 
apart from those under such headings as “ Beautifying 
Your Home,” “ Bird Table Chat,” ‘‘ The House of Life,” 
and ‘ Travel and Foreign Interest,” hints on cooking, 
gardening, needlework and other arts and crafts, poems 
and illustrations—even this list does not exhaust the wide 
range of topics dealt with. The volume is attractively 
printed and, what is very important in a work of this 
size and weight, strongly bound. 


The International Who’s Who, 1937 


(63s. net. Europa Publications in conjunction with 
Allen & Unwin.) 


A few years ago, the business man or the administrator 
could conduct his affairs with the aid of “ Who’s Who” 
and a few other English reference books, with perhaps an 
occasional dip into an American or Continental publication. 
To-day, the speeding-up of communications and the inter- 
national aspects of even minor problems make such equip- 
ment very inadequate ; at least the leading men of every 
country must be known. The work before us attempts to 
provide such information. We are told that in the seven 
months preceding publication, an individual questionnaire 
was sent to every one mentioned, and entries revised in 
accordance with the replies received or by the use of 
“ competent authorities,” although Who’s Who was not 
consulted for the entry relating to Lord Bledisloe, who is 
still described as Governor-General of New Zealand. It is 
clearly impossible to review such a work as this, containing, 
we estimate, some 19,000 entries, but so far as one can 
judge by looking up individuals of known reputation, it is 
comprehensive. The type used is clear and readable, the 
abbreviations easy to understand. The entries suffer from 
slight unevenness, but that can only be expected in a 
compilation of this character. Surely, however, the demon 
of literal alphabetical arrangement was responsible for the 
perfectly correct entry, “ England, Primate of (see Temple, 
William),’’ while the Archbishop of Canterbury, who is 
officially ‘‘ Primate of All England,” has to be content with 
entries under ‘‘ Canterbury ” and “ Lang.” 


Psychology 


Leadership or Domination 
By Prof. P. Picors. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


In these days of political dictatorships, a reasoned dis- 
cussion of the subject of leadership as contrasted with 
domination is very welcome. Prof. Pigors treats the topic 
broadly, and to educationists two of his chapters are 
particularly interesting as they contain careful records of 
the behaviour of young children, revealing early relation- 
ships of domination and submission, as well as early 
evidence of natural leadership. 


The Psychology of Human Behaviour 
By Prof. J. H. GRIFFITHS. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

This text-book of psychology can be recommended for 
the use of students, not only for the wide field it surveys 
but also for the clarity of its presentation. The author 
devotes Part I to inducing a psychological attitude in his 
readers, and in the subsequent parts deals with the 
psychology of learning, of feeling, of thinking, and of 
perceiving; the final chapter outlines modern methods 
of describing and rating types of personality. The book 
is admirably printed and illustrated, and each section is 
fully documented with references to original sources. 


Individual Differences: the Nature and Causes of 
Variations in Intelligence and Special Abilities 
By Prof. F. S. FREEMAN. (7s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Individuality has become one of the leading words in 
educational theory and practice, and never, therefore, has 


the scientific study of individual differences been so much 
needed as now. Yet, as the author of this book truly says, 
the subject of individual differences ordinarily receives no 
attention at all, or at most only brief treatment in general 
books on education and psychology. Of course we all have 
our “ views ” about individual differences between people 
of different sexes, or different occupations, or different 
races or nationalities, or different times of life from infancy 
to old age. So also we have our opinions about special 
abilities and disabilities. But in these days the educational 
psychologist makes determined efforts to replace views and 
opinions by definite results ascertained by the application 
of scientific methods of investigation. In this valuable book 
Prof. Freeman brings together what he believes to be the 
most trustworthy of these results, and describes the methods 
employed in reaching them. The book makes its primary 
appeal to the reader who possesses a technical knowledge 
of modern experimental psychology. But Prof. Freeman 
has not forgotten the non-technical educator or student 
of education. For examples, those chapters in which 
he summarizes the “conclusions’’ he draws from the 
studies described .in the chapters immediately preceding 
them will be found to present accounts, quite intelligible 
to the non-technical reader, of the latest findings on various 
aspects of the subject of individual differences. Books 
on psychology are produced at a very rapid rate, and 
many of them we think superfluous. This book ‘is in a 
different class. The work was needed and it has been 
well done. 
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Science 


Inorganic Preparations : 
Experiments 
By A. KinG. (5s. 6d. net. Murby.) 

A good many teachers do not realize the value and the 
importance of inorganic preparations in the chemical 
training of elementary students. Too often preparations 
are confined to organic chemistry, the inorganic work 
consisting solely of qualitative and quantitative analysis, 
once the kindergarten stage has been passed. Mr. King 
points out that, with the development of modern methods, 
the whole framework of the old qualitative analysis tables 
is not merely obsolete but archaic, and rightly maintains 
that, for didactic purposes, a systematic course of inorganic 
preparations is of much greater worth. His book, which 
we strongly advise all teachers of chemistry to read and 
use, contains details of 187 preparations, with an approxi- 
mately equal number of suggestions for others; the latter 
are intended to serve as simple pieces of research exercising 
but not over-taxing the faculties of the young student. 
Those who have spent terms of languid boredom in leading 
artificial mixtures ‘“ through the tables ” will turn with 
delight to Mr. King’s inspiring book. 

Inorganic Chemistry : a Survey of Modern Develop- 
ments 
By Sir GILBERT T. MorGAn and F. H. BURSTALL. 
(15s. met. Heffer.) 

During the last few years, many discoveries of a 
fundamental nature have been made within the realm of 
inorganic chemistry, and this branch of science, which had 
long worn an aspect of mature tranquillity, has suddenly 
entered upon a period of rapid and extensive growth. So 
numerous and so far-reaching have been the changes that 
few chemists can have kept abreast of all of them; yet, 
since in sum their effect is totally to re-orientate chemical 
philosophy, their general appreciation, at least in outline, 
is essential. For this reason, quite apart from the inherent 
interest of the topics they discuss, Sir Gilbert Morgan and 
Mr. Burstall deserve our warmest thanks for their excellent 
and authoritative survey of modern developments in 
inorganic chemistry. As is to be expected, they devote a 
good deal of attention to deuterium and heavy water, to 
the artificial production of radioactivity, and to the theory 
of co-ordination ; but they find space also for the discussion 
of carbides, metallic carbonyls, nitrosyl compounds, and 
the organic derivatives of metals and metalloids. No one 
who wishes to understand contemporary chemistry can 
afford to be without this book—which, it may be added, 
is very well produced and remarkably free from typo- 
graphical and other errors. 


Applied Chemistry for Engineers 
By Dr. A. F. H. Warp. (5s. Longmans.) 

This book provides a practical course in applied chemistry 
for students of mechanical, municipal, or electrical 
engineering in technical colleges and universities, but, as 
the author suggests, it will also be useful to students of 
pure chemistry needing an introduction to applied chemistry. 
The main topics are water-analysis, boiler-feed water, 
corrosion, coal, and oil, and the experiments are all well 
designed and clearly explained. In addition to its primary 
purpose, for which it is excellently planned, it should serve 
the secondary one of enriching the practical chemistry 
course of the ordinary Higher Certificate candidate, who 
would certainly welcome an occasional technical exercise 
to relieve the normal academic austerity. 


a Systematic Course of 


(1) A Handbook of Hygiene : for Students and Teachers 
By C. G. Eastwoop. (6s. Arnold.) 


(2) Hygiene for Beginners 
By Dr. E. S. REYNOLDS. 
(3s. Macmillan.) 


The viewpoint of these two books is strikingly different. 
Some knowledge of physiology is, of course, essential to 
the teaching of hygiene ; and it is in respect of this necessary 
minimum that these two differ widely from one another. 
In (1) we are given the principles rather than the details 
of the actions of the several systems and their constituent 
organs; and these are illustrated by very simple, almost 
crude, diagrams ; whereas the first half (nearly) of (2) is 
a text-book of elementary physiology giving all the details 
that are usual in books of this standard, and illustrated by 
accurate anatomical and histological figures. Again, as 
regards hygiene itself (1) has the child in mind throughout, 
and especially during its school years: it should be read 
and acted on by every teacher in order that the indications 
of abnormality of any kind may at once be recognized, and 
that their classes may be conducted in the healthiest 
environment possible. On the other hand, (2) is chiefly 
concerned with adult life and with domestic and civic 
hygiene. Both contain sensible chapters on First-Aid. 


Prelude to Chemistry : an Outline of Alchemy, its 
Literature and Relationships 
By Prof. J. Reap. (12s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

“ Know, O ye seekers after this doctrine, that unless 
ye seize hold of Nature and rule it, ye will obtain nothing. 
Join, therefore, that male who is son to the red slave in 
marriage with his fragrant wife, which having been done, 
Art is produced between them.” So runs a not particularly 
obscure passage: in the alchemical classic Turba Philo- 
sophorum, a passage quoted here in order to illustrate the 
kind of diffculty which the student of alchemy continually 
encounters. That the alchemists possessed a very wide 
and accurate knowledge of the properties of metals and 
minerals is certain, but they generally chose to wrap up 
this knowledge in mystical or equivocal language, and 
often supplemented ascertained facts by fanciful specula- 
tions without drawing any definite line between the two. 
As a result, alchemy is an extremely confusing study, and 
Prof. Read is one of the few living scholars competent to 
write upon it with authority. His book is noteworthy as a 
successful attempt to describe some of the principal features 
of alchemy in such a way as to entertain the general reader 
as well as to instruct the chemist in the history of his own 
subject. It is admirably illustrated, and musical readers 
will be interested in the alchemical music included at the 
end of the book and sung in public by a choir of St. Andrews 
University. The book would make a splendid science prize, 
though it would not be surprising if the teacher who 
bought it kept it to enrich his own shelves. 


The New Chemistry 
By Prof. E. N. pa C. ANDRADE. (3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 
In this little book, Prof. Andrade provides an account 
of the recent work on atomic transmutation as may be 
read by all who have scientific tastes. It is entirely non- 
mathematical, and the reader is thus given a descrip- 
tion of facts rather than how they were arrived at, but 
Prof. Andrade’s power of rendering abstruse scientific 
conceptions intelligible to the average man has seldom 
been seen to more advantage than in this slender volume. 


Reprinted with Additions. 
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Religious Knowledge 


Christianity in the Eastern Conflicts: a Study of 
Christianity, Nationalism and Communism in Asia. 
By W. PaTon. (2s. 6d. Edinburgh House Press.) 

Mr. Paton, who is Secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, has recently travelled through Japan, 
China, India, and the Near East. In his book he describes, 
first, the facts which his journey led him to regard as most 
important in the life of these four great regions, looked at 
from the point of view of the growing Christian Church ; 
secondly, he discusses some of the outstanding problems 
by which the Church is faced in its task of witnessing in 
these lands to the Christian Gospel. Christians who wish 
to understand something of the insistent and far-reaching 
issues at stake in the East to-day cannot do better than 
read this book. The situation is precarious and threatening, 
the opportunity boundless. Mr. Paton speaks of “ the 
increasing menace and difficulty that surround and threaten 
the whole Christian enterprise and the very existence of 
the Christian Church ” in the rise of eastern nationalism 
and communism, both essentially materialistic; at the 
same time he emphasizes “‘ the steady growth and deepening 
of the evangelistic spirit in the Church, and the widening 
range of success with which the preaching of the Gospel is 
meeting.” “One has the feeling,” he says, “ of living in 
a time when great opposing forces are coming to a life-and- 
death struggle ” ; the call to western Christians is urgent, 
for greater knowledge, for more personal service and money, 
for a deeper unity and a revival of deep and true religion 


in the West, for lack of which the power of these eastem 
Churches is limited and enfeebled. 


(1) Readings from the Bible for School Prayers : With 
Notes and Subject Index 
Compiled by M. E. Jarvis. (3s. 6d. net. Student 
Christian Movement Press.) 

(2) Inner Light : a Devotional Anthology 
Second Series. Compiled by EpITH R. RICHARDS 
(Mrs. Leyton Richards). (Cloth, 5s. net. Paper, 
3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Two attractive volumes of selections: the first from the 
Bible only, the second from a large variety of secular pros 
and poetry as well. Miss Jarvis, who is Headmistress o 
the Girls’ County School, Brecon, has arranged shot 
passages for daily reading at school prayers, under weekly 
subject headings—' The Nature of God,’ ‘ Cheerfulness, 
‘ Friendship,’ and so on—for the school year of three terms. 
The idea is a good one, and the selection excellent. Mrs. 
Richards’ book is meant primarily, perhaps, for private 
reading, but much of it is eminently suitable for reading 
aloud. Its level is remarkably high—on every page there 
are good things, quaint, illuminating, humorous, deeply 
spiritual ; and its use at school prayers would, we believe. 
give just that sense of width and contact with real life 
which it is so important to achieve in school worship 
We cordially recommend both these books to thos 
responsible for school services. 


Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 
An Introduction to Masonry 
By T. B. Nicuors. (4s. The English Universities Press.) 
Practical Painting and Decorating : a Text-Book for the Craftsman 
of To-Day and To-morrow. 
By J. E. BUTTERWORTH. (58. The English Univer- 
sities Press.) 
Allied Arts and Crafts 
By J. LitTLEJouns and A. C. Hortu. Book VIII. 
(2s. 6d. Pitman. 
Typographia : a Treatise on English, Oriental, and Foreign Type 
ces in use at Taylor’s Foreign Press 
Vol. I. Indo-Germanic Languages and Scripts I, 
Numismatics, Stamps. (5s. net. Taylor’s Foreign 
Press.) 
BIOGRAPHY 
The Letters of Lenin 
Translated and Edited by ELIZABETH HILL and Doris 
Mupier. (15s. net. Chapman & Hall.) 


CLASSICS 
Greek and Latin Compositions 
By I. F. SMEDLEY. (5s. Cambridge: University 
Press.) 
A Supplement to Notae Latinae (Abbreviations in Latin MSS. of 
850 to 1050 A.D.) 
By Doris Bains. (6s. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 
EDUCATION 
The Codperative Achievement Tests: a Handbook describing 
their Purpose, Content, and Interpretation 
(New York: The Codéperative Test Service of the 
American Council on Education). 
The Education Act, 1936 
By the Hon. H. Hope. (12s. 6d. net. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode.) 


a e im Gruppenunterrichtlichen Verfahren (Jen: 
an 
By Dr. W. SCHNEIDER. (Geb. 4.40 RM. Brosch 
3.20 RM. Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus.) 
Bibliography of New Zealand Education 
By Mary MutEs and Dr. A. G. BUTCHERS. (Educa 
tional Research Series, No. 2.) (3s. net. New Zealand: 
Council for Educational Research. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 
lI. Training to Reason: an Investigation into the Possibility of 
Training in Seeing Relations of Evidence 
By MARJORIE HILL. 
2. Education for Industry and Citizenship 
By F. G. SuBLET. 
3. Native Education and Culture-Contact in New Guinea: 2 
Scientific Approach 
By W. C. GROVEs. 
(Educational Research Series. No. 44, 2s. net. No. 45. 
4s. net. No. 46, 6s. net. Melbourne University Press 
in association with the Oxford University Press.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 

A New Guide to Précis Writing 
By R. W. Jepson. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Fifteen Minute Tales : Nineteen Stories for Children 
By Entp BLYTON. Second (School) Edition. (1s. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

Short Stories by Modern Writers. 
Edited by R. W. Jepson. (2s. Longmans.) 

The Meaning of The Tempest 
By Prof. J. Dover WiLson. (To members, 6d. Ti 
non-members, 1s. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Literary 
and Philosophical Society.) 

Tales and Episodes 
Selected by H. A. TREBLE. (2s. Oxford University 
Press.) 
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An English Reader for Foreign Students (with Exercises) 
By D. A. MANNING. (zs. 6d. Hirschfeld.) 
The Caliph’s Emerald 
By W. Carr. (2s. 
The Streamline Readers 
By Dr. H. J. LARcCoMBE and A. J. FREEMAN. First 
Series. Book I, 1s. 6d. Book II, 1s. gd. Book III, 
2s.) Second Series. (Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 2d. 
Book III, 2s. 4d. Oxford University Press.) 
New and Old Essays 
Edited by R. W. JEPSON. 
Series.) (2s. Longmans.) 
English Prose Appreciation 
By J. J. Brapy. (3s. Dublin: Browne & Nolan.) 
Out in the Glare: a Cricket Story 
By G. A. TERRILL. (Is. 
The English Sonnet : an Anthology 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by ENID HAMER. 
Second (School) Edition. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 
|. Four White Socks 
By F. A. HyDE. 
2. On Such a Night 
By Noran KELLY. 
3. Maker of Highways 
By F. A. HYDE. 
(Village Drama Society Plays.) 
The Year Book Press.) 
|. Food for Thought 
By Maup Cassipy and P. Coke. 
2. Cinderella’s Grandchild 
By H. R. WILLIAMSON. 
(Year Book Press Series of Plays.) 
Deane The Year Book Press.) 
|. Hadrian’s Wall 
By G. H. Hotroyp. 
2. Disinherited 
By N. T. CARRINGTON. 
3. Alfred of Wessex 
By Dr. E. PRIESTLEY. 
4. Caesar Visits Britain 
By G. H. Horroyp. 
5. Christian’s Pilgrimage 
By Dr. E. PRIESTLEY. 
6. The Law Relies... 
By W. Cox. 
7. Probe and Probate 
By W. Cox. 
8. The Grass-Green Gown and Shoes to Mend 
By FLORENCE BONE. 
9. The Two Brothers 
By ROSALIND VALLANCE. 
10. ** Someone ” and The Mouse, The Bird and the Sausage 
By ROSALIND VALLANCE. 
ll. Thesaurus and She Made Some Tarts 
By GERTRUDE A. WRIGHT. 
12. The King of the Golden River 
Adapted by N. T. CARRINGTON, also Letting off Steam. 
13. The Christmas Flower and the Forest Fire 
By FLORENCE BONE. 


Chambers.) 


(Heritage of Literature 


Chambers.) 


(1s. net each. Deane 


(1s. net each. 


(Paternoster Plays, edited by G. H. HoOLrRoyp.) (6d. 
each. Mathews & Marrot.) 

Six Enid Blyton Plays 
By Enip BLYTON. Second (School) Edition. (1s. 6d. 


Methuen.) 
GEOGRAPHY 


By J. THorNToN. New Edition, Revised by Dr. L. 
DUDLEY STAMP. (3s. gd. Longmans.) 

Philips’ Single-Feature Wall Atlas of the British Isles 
Set II. Regional Maps. 9. The North-East Industrial 
Region. 10. The Yorkshire, Notts. and Derby Indus- 
trial Region. 13. The South Wales Industrial Region. 
14. South-East England. 15. The Scottish Industrial 
Region. 16. The Northern Ireland Industrial Region. 
(Unmounted, with eyelets, 1s. each. Philip.) 

The Preservation of our Scenery : Essays and Addresses 
By Dr. V. CornisH. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 


Physical Geography 
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The World of Man 
Book III. Continents New and Old (Except Europe). 
By C. C. CARTER and E. C. MARCHANT. (6s. Christo- 
phers.) 
HISTORY 
The Map Approach to British History, 1603-1914 
By W. E. Brown and A. W. Coys. (1s. 6d. Univer- 
sity Tutorial Press.) 
The Foundations of Roman Italy 
By Prof. J. WHATMOUGH. 
I. Mary, Queen of Scots 
By W. F. ARBUCKLE. 
2. Livingstone in Africa 
By Amy Cruse. (ọd.) 
(The Mayflower Historical Readers.) (Chambers.) 
Borderlands of Language in Europe and their Relation to Historic 
Frontier of Christendom 
By V. CornisH. (6s. Sifton Praed.) 


MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics for Civil Service Candidates 
By J. READER and H. Watson. 

Class, Army Entrance, &c. (5s. 


MISCELLANY 

Master Your Voice: a Concise Practical Method of Voice and 
Speech Training for Teachers, Actors, Telephonists, all Public 
Speakers, and Students of Elocution 

By Nancy HuLL. (2s. 6d. net. 

The International Who’s Who, 1937 

(63s. net. Europa Publications, Ltd., in conjunction 
with Allen & Unwin.) 

A ee of Taxpaying Ability of Local School Administrative 

nits 

By Dr. F. G. CoRNELL. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University Contributions to Education, No. 6098.) 
($1.60. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. Columbia University.) 

Obscene Literature in Law and Practice 
By Sir Epwarp T. ATKINSON. 

A Problem a Day 
By R. M. Lucey. (5s. net. Faber & Faber.) 

Principles of College Library Administration 
By Prof. W. M. RANDALL and Prof. F. L. D. GOODRICH. 

(10s. 6d. net. U.S.A.: American Library Association 
and University of Chicago Press. Great Britain and 
Ireland : Cambridge University Press.) 

Pitman’s Year Book and Diary, 1937 : a Concise Annual for all who 
are interested in Commercial Education, Commercial and 
Professional Examinations, Office Work, and Careers 
Edited by H. Downs. (1s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Antología de Ensayos Españoles 


Notes and Vocabulary by A. ALONSO. 
Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag 


(25s. net. Methuen.) 


(6d.) 


Part I. 
Pitman.) 


Clerical 


Pitman.) 


(1s. net. Christophers.) 


(4s. 6d. Heath.) 


By E. MOrIkeE. Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by Prof. W. G. Howarp. (2s. 3d. 
Heath.) 

Wie Schreibt Man Deutsch ? a Practical Guide to Free Composition 
in German 
By C. McA. ProupFoot. (2s. University Tutorial 
Press.) 


Standard French Tests 
By M. F. DuFour. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Contes pour la Jeunesse : a Grammatical Reader for Middle Forms 
Adapted and Edited, with Exercises, &c., by N. W. H. 
SCOTT. (3s. Macmillan.) 

Dansk-Engelsk Ordbog 
By J. MAGNussEN, O. Mapsen, and H. VINTERBERG. 
Fjerde Omarbejdede og Forögede Udgave ved H. 


VINTERBERG and K. HersLöv. (Copenhagen : 
Gyldendalske Boghandel.) 
MUSIC 
The Nursery School Band 
By S. S. Moore. (2s. 6d. net. Paxton.) 


The School Percussion Band ; Composers’ Guide, including Portrait 
and Brief Biography 


By S. S. MoorF. (1s. Paxton.) 
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The Merry-Go-Round Song Books : for Junior Schools 
Music by C. Winn. Book II. (2s. net. Class Edition 
(Words and Vocal line only), 9d. Paxton.) 
Motherland and Empire : a Pageant for Schools 
Libretto Written and Arranged by W. J. May. 
Edited and Arranged by O. A. MANSFIELD. 
net. Paxton.) 
Community Playing 
By S. S. Moore. (2s. 6d. net. 
Grand March from ‘‘ Alceste ” 
By HANDEL. Edited by S. S. Moore. (Score, rs. 6d. 
Parts, 4d. each. Piano Part, 6d. Goodwin & Tabb.) 
Two Seventeenth Century Tunes : for Piano and Strings 
1. Barbara Allen. 2. Green Meadows. 
Arranged by E. H. THIMAN. 
Parts, 3s. Piano, 1s. 6d. 
Goodwin & Tabb.) 
The Approach to Plainsong through the Office Hymn 
By J. H. ARNOLD. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 
Singing Games for Recreation 
Arranged by JANET E. Tosit. 
Deane The Year Book Press.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 

l. Straight and Crooked Thinking 

2. The Control of the Mind 
By R. H. THOuLEss. Reprints. 
The English Universities Press.) 

Personality Adjustments of Adolescent Boys with Impaired Hearing 
By Dr. S. Hasse. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University Contributions to Education, No. 697.) 
($1.60. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University.) 

The Effect of Two Contrasting Forms of Testing upon Learning 
By Sister FELICITA GABLE. (The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Education, No. 25, edited by 
FLORENCE E. BAMBERGER.) ($1.00. Baltimore: 
‘The Johns Hopkins Press.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
A History of the Early Church to A.D. 500 
By Rev. Dr. J. W. C. Wann. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Christianity in the Eastern Conflicts: a Study of Christianity, 
Nationalism, and Communism in Asia 
By W. Paton. (2s. 6d. Edinburgh House Press.) 
The Inn at the End of the World, and other Plays of the Nativity 
By J. H. WuiTexHovuseE, with the Collaboration of 
J. C. R. Coox, D. E. SuTcLirFE, and P. A. Cook. 
(5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
School Prayers 
Collected by A. L. CONGREVE. 
Heffer.) 
Facing Life : a Book about Everyone’s Vocation 
By A. M. WILKINSON. (Is. net. Edinburgh House 
Press.) 


Music 
(1s. 6d. 


Paxton.) 


Freely 
(Piano and Five String 
String Parts, 4d. each. 


Book I. (gd. net. 


(3s. 6d. net each. 


(4d. Cambridge: 


SCIENCE 
Electric illumination : an Account of the Principles, Applications, 
and Development of Electric Lighting 
(6d. net. H.M.S.O. The Science Museum.) 

Intermediate Chemistry 
By Prof. T. M. Lowry and A. C. CAvELL. 
Macmillan.) 

Modern Elementary Chemistry 
By Dr. F. S. TAYLOR. 
Heinemann.) 

An Introduction to Plant Physiology 
By Dr. W.O. James. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press.) i 

Practical Physics for Inter. B.Sc. Students 
By Dr. H. M. BRowNING and L. STARBUCK. 
net. Blackie.) 

Applied Chemistry for Engineers 
By Dr. A. F. H. Warp. (5s. Longmans.) 

A Practical Course in Agricultural Chemistry : for Senior Students 

of Agriculture, Dairying, Horticulture and Poultry Husbandry 
By F. Know tes and Dr. J. E. WATKIN. (10s. net. 
Macmillan.) 


(12s. 6d. 


(5s. net. Handbook, 6s. net. 


(3s. 6d. 
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Elementary Science 
By H. Wess and M. A. GRIGG. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
A Modern Biology 
By E. J. Hormes and Dr. R. D. GIBBS. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
Changing Climates 
By M. B. CotswortH. Booklet 7. (2s. 6d. net. The 
Author, 1 Regent Street, London, S.W. 1.) 
Nota Bene : Anatomy of Chemistry 
By S. B. Davis. (6d. Longmans.) 
Dynamics 
By A. S. Ramsey. Part II. (15s. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 
A School Physics: Revision Notes and Questions, Hydrostatic, 
Heat, Light, and Sound. : 
By S. R. Humsy and F. W. Gopparp. (3s. Longmans.) 
Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistry 
By L. GaTTERMANN. Completely Revised by H. 
WIELAND. Translated from the 24th German Edition 
by Dr. W. H. McCartney. (18s. net. Macmillan.) 
Moving Things for Lively Youngsters 
By T. J. S. Rowtanp and L. G. SMITH. 
Cassell.) 


Book III. (2s. 94. 


(3s. 6d. 


(3s. 6d. net. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
The South and East African Year Book and Guide, 1937 Edition 
Edited by G. G. Brown. (2s. 6d. Low & Marston. 
Annual Report of the Industrial Welfare Society (Incorporated), 
for the Year Ended June 30, 1936, with Balance Sheet 
Scottish Education Department 
Lists of Education Authorities. Voluntary Schools. 
Approved Schools, Secondary Schools, Central Insti- 
tutions, Continuation Classes not under Education 
Authorities, National Committee for the Training of 
Teachers, Training Centres and Colleges, with the 
Names of Correspondents, and H.M. Inspectors 
Districts, Staff, and Headquarters. November, 1936 
(6d. net. Edinburgh: H.M.S.O.) 
Thirtieth Annual Report of the Council of the Historical Association, 
July 1, 1935-June 30, 1936, and Other Documents 
Ulaws (The University of London Animal Welfare Society) 
Tenth Annual Report, rst October, 1935, to 31st July. 
1936. 
Board ot Education 
Suggestions for Procedure with regard to Grants for 
Non-provided Schools under the Education Act, 1936. 
Sections 8-11. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 
University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate 
(a) School Certificate Regulations, together with the 
Regulations for the Junior Examination, July and 
December, 1937. (b) Regulations for the Higher 
School Certificate Examination, July, 1938, and July. 


1939. 
Education (Scotland) 

Note as to Mathematics (Fourth Issue) for Three Yeat 
Course. Leaving Certificate Course where Mathematics 
is professed on the Lower Standard. Leaving Certif- 
cate Course where Mathematics is professed on the 
Higher Standard. Additional Mathematical Subjects. 
including a Syllabus of Study. (3d. Edinburgh: 
H.M.S.O.) 


The Le Play Society.—During the coming Easter 
vacation the Le Play Society is extending its regional 
study tours to the United States of America. Under the 
joint leadership of Mr. E. M. Hugh-Jones, University 0! 
Oxford and Miss Margaret Tatton, an introductory study 
is to be made of New York and Washington. Leavin: 
Southampton on March 31, the group will travel on the 
R.M.S. Queen Mary, and special facilities for study are 
being given by the University authorities. Another group 
of members and friends will be going to Germany on 
March 28 for a study of the Hanseatic Cities of Hamburg. 
Lubeck and Bremen, with the guidance of Mr. Arthur 
Davies, University of Leeds, and Miss A. F. A. Mutton. 
University of London. 
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THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Hl_—ENGLISH HISTORY IN FICTION 
PART Il 
By ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 


A NOTABLE study of an alleged wizard, which might 

have been mentioned in connexion with the 
Montrose group, is Major Weir, by K. L. Montgomery ; 
it brings many notabilities on the stage. Strange to 
say, the reign of Charles II was only a little less fertile 
than his predecessor’s in historical novels. Defoe’s 
Journal of the Plague Year is something that transcends 
fiction, and the stories that mildly tried to rival it look 
dim in comparison. Anthony Hope gave a lively picture 
of Restoration manners in Simon Dale and Dora 
McChesney a more Quaker-like view in Yesterday's 
To-morrow. In a trilogy, I will Maintain, Defender of 
the Faith, and God and the King, Marjorie Bowen followed 
the main and subsidiary currents of politics and personal 
attitudes right down to the Revolution. A sequence 
rather in the form of family chronicles is Hugh Walpole’s, 


beginning with Rogue Herries and apparently ended in 
his recent book, The Fortress. Blackmore’s Lorna Doone 
is a fascinating romance of Exmoor in Stuart times. A 
richly documented memoir of an imaginary Jacobite 
exile, The Knight of the Golden Sword, by Michael 
Barrington, has unfortunately to stand the competition 
of Scott’s immortal Old Mortality, dealing with both 
Jacobites and Covenanters. Monmouth’s rebellion comes 
into that rousing tale, For Faith and Freedom, by Sir 
Walter Besant, and into Baring-Gould’s Urith, a Tale 
of Dartmoor, and Conan Doyle’s Micah Clarke. 

Ian Maclaren attempted historical fiction in Graham 
of Claverhouse, dealing with the campaign ending at 
Killiecrankie. The Irish phases of the Jacobite and 
Williamite wars were illustrated by one work of a great 
native genius, John Banim, The Boyne Water, and by 
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a more learned but less vital account, The Irish Chieftains, 
by C. F. Blake-Forster. Less stirring domestic matters 
are the burden of Mrs. Hodgson-Burnett’s Lady of 
Quality and The Blue Pavilions, by “Q.” Scott's 
Bride of Lammermoor is barely historical, and the 
delightfully grotesque Snarleyyow, or the Dog Fiend, of 
Capt. Marryat, keeps history subservient. But it has 
full scope in Stanley Weyman’s Shrewsbury, the inside 
history of Sir John Fenwick’s Jacobite plot. Except, 
however, Tolstoy’s War and Peace, no one came nearer 
to the ideal historical novel than Thackeray, in Esmond, 
in which the Fenwick conspiracy plays a small part, but 
actual events are put in absolutely the right perspective 
in a panoramic view of English society, with engrossing 
personal interests that do not conflict in the slightest 
with all the rest. Better set Esther Vanhomrigh, that 
fine psychological study of eighteenth-century life, with 
Swift as centre, by Margaret Woods, in front of the 
Dumasian trilogy of F. W. Hayes, though this opens at 
an earlier date. 

A Kent Squire, Gwynett of Thornhaugh, and The 
Shadow of a Throne, carry you on from 1703 to 
1808, and open Continental vistas, as well as scenes of 
English history. Scott’s Rob Roy is dated 1715 and 
brings in Jacobite intrigues; but the most instructive 
stories of the Fifteen are Andrew Balfour’s To Arms ! 
Besant’s Dorothy Forster, and Parson Kelly, by A. E. W. 
Mason and Andrew Lang. The sequel to the Fifteen 
comes into May Poynter’s Madamscourt and A. E. W. 
Mason's brilliant Clementina. 

There are glimpses of the Young Pretender in the 
Nottinghamshire novel of James Prior, Fortuna Chance, 
Jacobite passages enough in Crockett’s Raiders and the 
sequel, The Dark o’ the Moon. But here again everything 
else 1s overshadowed by a mighty work of fiction, 
depicting the age but keeping actual history in the 
background, Scott’s Heart of Midlothian. “ Q ” experi- 
mented in fictitious biography in Hetty Wesley, story of 
the great apostle’s sister, as Ina Seidel has done, only 
to-day, in The Labyrinth, a portrait of Captain Cook as 
seen by the German scholar George Forster. Thackeray’s 
daughter set a model for such biographical fiction in 
Miss Angel, portraying Angelica Kauffmann and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Agnes and Egerton Castle were 
not so serious in The Bath Comedy and Incomparable 
Bellatrs, which do, however, bring Beau Nash to life again. 

For adventure at that date, The World Went 
Very Well Then, by Besant, or the more humorous 
Sophia of Stanley Weyman, could not be bettered. 
But the most romantic of all Jacobite rebellions is now 
in sight, the famous Forty-Five. Waverley, or ’tis Sixty 
Years Since, surely still stands pre-eminent, but not for 
lack of rivals. K. L. Montgomery surpassed herself in 
Colonel Kate, and Violet Jacob in Flemington. Halliwell 
Sutcliffe has brought in the Pretender with lore of the 
West Riding in story after story, from Ricroft of Withens 
and Willowdene Will to The Lone Adventure, so to speak 
of yesterday. The Welsh share in the Forty-Five came 
up in Owen Rhoscomyl’s For the White Rose of Arno; 
Lord Lovat and Murray of Broughton came into A Lost 
Lady of Old Years, by John Buchan; and Miss Mure 
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Mackenzie and John Owen have refurbished the theme 
in Between Sun and Moon and The Running Footman 
respectively. And remember that Stevenson’s Kidnapped 
and its sequel, Catriona, have some little to do with 
Jacobite fugitives and the like. One of Neil Munro's 
finest, also, Doom Castle, hinges on the Forty-Five. 


Coming back to more humdrum affairs, note the 
biographical study of a year ago, Richard Savage, 
dealing with the playwright and poet of that name, 
and Thomas Burke’s more picaresque life of an Insh 
bard, Vagabond Minstrel, the Adventures of Thomas 
Dermody. Conal O’Riordan, too, most genial of Irish- 
men, has carried on a saga of old Dublin from Soldier 
Born and Soldier of Waterloo to his recent Soldter’s Wife. 
But there are old stagers which are in a fair way to 
becoming classics. Of course, Treasure Island is a classic ; 
but it is only remotely historical. Charles Reade's 
Peg Woffington was once prized, and so was Whyte- 
Melville’s Katerfelto ; but neither can stand up to The 
Orange Girl of Walter Besant, not to say Thackeray's 
Virginians or Denis Duval, or to The Castle Inn of 
Stanley Weyman, The King’s Deputy of H. A. Hinkson, 
or a more painstaking study of Irish history, The Lost 
Land, a tale of a Cromwellian-Irish town, by Julia M. 
Crottie. Then chronology brings in Thackeray’s Barry 
Lyndon and after it Blackmore’s Mary Anerly and the 
Barnaby Rudge of Dickens, which has to do with the 
Gordon Riots of 1780. In between the very substantial 
Reminiscences of Sir Barrington Beaumont, Bart., by 
Michael Barrington, looks almost insignificant. There 
is not much history in Blackmore's Maid of Sker, but a 
great deal in The Battle of the Strong, by Sir Gilbert 
Parker. Scott’s Guy Mannering, Redgauntlet, and 
Chronicles of the Canongate are comprehensive pictures 
of life and affairs in the Lowlands, the Borders and 
Cumberland, and Edinburgh, at the close of the eighteenth 
century. 


The stirring times commencing with the outbreak of 
the French Revolution and culminating in the Great 
War with France were as rich in romantic literature as 
was even the Elizabethan age. Glimpses of town life 
are afforded by Compton Mackenzie’s Passionate 
Elopement and Mrs. Linnaeus Banks’ God’s Providence 
House, to name but two. Then Captain Marryat’s 
King’s Own tells the story of the Mutiny at the Nore, 
G. A. Birmingham’s Northern Iron, and H. A. Hinkson’s 
Up for the Green that of the risings in Ireland, and 
Memoirs of a Person of Quality pictures England’s dark 
days from 1798 to 1806. Scott’s Antiquary is a portrayal 
of life and manners, with only rumours of the great 
public events, and Neil Munro’s Children of Tempest, its 
plot laid in the Outer Isles, is mainly romance. But 
Conan Doyle’s Rodney Stone, Stephen Gwynn’s Robert 
Emmet, Blackmore's Springhaven, a tale of the Great War, 
are historical, as Captain Marryat’s Jacob Faithful and 
Mr. Midshipman Easy are from a more contemporary 
point of view. 

Excellent studies of the last years of George III, 
of the Regency, and the Hundred Days, are The 
Stooping Lady, by Maurice Hewlett, The Adventures 
of Harry Revel, and The Westcotes, by “ Q,” George 
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Bartram’s Lads of the Fancy and The Longshoremen, 
and two stories touching upon the Luddite riots, Bond 
Slaves, by Mrs. Linnaeus Banks, and Forest Folk by 
James Prior. Nor must we forget that Charlotte Bronté 
comes to close quarters with these industrial conflicts 
in Shirley. “Q's” Poison Island and Jeffery Farnol’s 
Broad Highway are romantic but sound so far as they 
are historical. So, too, Marjorie Bowen’s recent Dark 
Rosaleen, a tale of Lord Edward FitzGerald’s rebellion, 
and C. S. Forester’s Death to the French. More sedulously 
historical is another new book, D. L. Murray’s Regency, 
a quadruple portrait, with which may be bracketed Ian 
Macpherson’s Land of our Fathers, opening in 1820 and 
telling the black tale of the Highland clearances. 

But from now on the voices of the past mingle with 
those of to-day, and I must end with a bare list of some 
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suggestive modern studies: A Lady of the Regency, by 
Mrs. Stepney Rawson, The Manchester Man, by Mrs. 
Banks, The Revolution in Tanner's Lane, by Mark 
Rutherford, Weyman’s Starvecrow Farm, and Stevenson’s 
Weir of Hermiston and St. Ives, Marryat’s Frank Mildmay, 
Baring-Gould’s Kitty Alone, Halliwell Sutcliffe’s Mistress 
Barbara Cunliffe, Stanley Weyman’s Chippinge, Black- 
more’s Perlycross, three Welsh stories, Trewern, a tale 
of the Thirties, by R. M. Thomas, The Gate-Openers, by 
K. L. Montgomery, and The Sheep-Stealers, by Violet 
Jacob, three Irish, Glenanaar, by P. A. Sheehan, The 
Black Prophet, by William Carleton, and Castle Daly, by 
Annie Keary, and three more dealing with the Home 
Rule movement, When we were Boys by William O’Brien, 
The Bad Times, by G. A. Birmingham, and Her Majesty’s 
Rebels, by S. R. Lysaght. 


ART EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 


By ART-MASTER 


A®! education in England seems to have provided, 

from time to time, material for a good deal of 
public criticism, not always founded on a clear under- 
standing of its possibilities. No official, full-dress 
examination of it as an instrument in industrial progress 
was made until the Council for Art and Industry, a body 
appointed by the Board of Trade, began in January, 
1934, to inquire into the effect of State-aided art educa- 
tion upon English manufacture. This Council occupied 
the year 1934 and part of 1935 in a deep exploration of 
art teaching in elementary and secondary schools. In 
September, 1935, its conclusions, to that date, were 
embodied in a report—‘ Education for the Consumer,” 
in substance a recommendation to regard the child as a 
future member of the purchasing public, who should be 
trained in the elements of aesthetic taste, because, 
without an art-minded public art manufacture cannot 
succeed. 

Now, in January, 1937, comes this Council’s second 
report—“* Design and the Designer in Industry,’’* the 
fruit of a further period of inquiry in another educational 
region, where there are art schools, once called schools of 
design, professedly dealing with industrial art subjects. 
No detailed description of the subjects or courses taken 
in art schools is given in the report. By this omission 
the reader might easily be led to suppose that little or 
nothing relating to industry exists. In this regard less 
than justice is done to the art schools. It is a fact, and 
somewhat widely known, that, during the past twenty 
years, art schools have become increasingly conscious 
of industry, and have already provided a considerable 
volume of industrial art training. Manufacturers have 
paid little attention to this effort beyond criticizing, 
from their extremely detached point of view, its short- 
comings. At the root of this criticism has generally been 
an entire misunderstanding of education. 

Before the machine age, when trade in this country 
was founded in a system of localized handicrafts, the 


* Design and the Designer in Industry. Report of the Council 
for Art and Industry. (1s. H.M. Stationery Office.) 


employer himself attended to the technical education of 
his apprentice. The service of an extraneous teaching 
organization was not required. The creative designer 
—that is to say, the superior workman, with ideas— 
grew up in the intimacy of the workshop, an expert, 
very often, in all its processes, in a knowledge of cus- 
tomers’ preferences, and supported by well-established 
traditions of taste. All this has disappeared. We now 
have mass production and continually changing fashion. 
Very few factory workers see more than one link in a 
chain of production processes. Most of them operate, 
to a schedule of split seconds, some machine for turning 
out one component. The designer whose new inventions 
have to pass along a procession of sectional stages 
requires a first-hand mechanical knowledge of all of 
them. How he is to get this in a class-room passes 
ordinary comprehension. 

The report is ready with suggestions. Factory 
designers should be released, in factory hours, for 
intensive study of aesthetics in the school, and the 
design student should be given access to the factory to 
study mechanical operations. Around these two related 
ideas revolve a number of kindred suggestions. It is 
obvious that they all depend upon a primary condition 
of friendly co-operation between factory and school, a 
condition by no means generally accepted as practicable 
outside this Council, but nevertheless strongly urged in 
its report. As soon as it becomes generally recognized 
as a feasible proposition, the problem of effective art 
education for industry will have moved substantially 
towards a reasonable solution. 

All art schools can offer the sound training in draughts- 
manship and colour regarded in the report as a funda- 
mental need of the creative designer. A large and 
growing number can offer much more. Technical 
equipment is being acquired for carrying design far 
beyond the drawing-board stage into the realistic stages 
of production, by the provision of tools, materials, and, 
in several cases, machinery. This development has 
occurred in such industrial and commercial subjects of 
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art school curricula as typographical printing, fabric 
printing, silversmithing, jewellery, pottery, glassware, 
leather goods, machine lace, dressmaking, millinery. 
Even the smaller art schools can furnish some technical 
opportunity in the more personal handicrafts of hand- 
loom weaving, embroidery, bookbinding, sign-writing, 
and window display. In certain areas contact has been 
made between the art school and industry, as in the case 
of the Leicester College of Art and the hosiery trade or 
the Stourbridge School of Art and the glass trade. 

The presence of these evidences of technical art 
education at least proves that the art school has emerged 
from the cloistral position of a mere studio for drawing 
and painting, which many still suppose to be its main 
character. A new orientation might easily be given to 
the art schools’ industrial aspirations if manufacturers 
would help. We are continually being reminded of the 
co-operation of manufacture and art education on the 
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‘Continent, and its resultant benefit to industry. There 
appears to be nothing in the way of a similar fusion of 
interests here. So far our manufacturers have displayed 
very little enthusiasm for it. Some of them who have 
written to the Press or spoken at public meetings have 
scoffed at the failure of the art school to turn out a 
competent trade designer, by which has generally been 
implied a person who, from the moment he enters factory 
-employment, will turn out inspired inventions, exactly 
adapted to economical, profit-making production by the 
-factory’s special machinery and processes. So long as 
this is expected the art school must “ fail.” But if the 
manufacturer can be brought to so reasonable a frame 
of mind as to understand that the creative designer 
needs two kinds of education ; that only the factory can 
supply one, and only the art school the other, a scheme 
of useful co-operation might begin. -This rapprochement 
is the main theme of the report. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


By EVAN T. DAVIS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Director of Education for West Sussex, Member of the Carnegie 
Committee on School Libraries, President of the School Library Association 


AX international situation of unusual complication 

and difficulty, the problems of depressed areas, 
unsatisfactory reports on the physical standard of 
recruits for the army, reports on the physical and 
nutritional condition of children in the schools of this 
country by the Medical Branch of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Dr. McConigle’s striking report on nutrition in 
Stockton, the cold figures of the census and of eminent 
statisticians on the falling birth-rate, have combined 
to produce a state of public opinion which has compelled 
a Government to issue, through its Minister for Educa- 
tion, a pronouncement of an intention to bring about a 
great advance in the facilities provided for physical and 
recreational training for citizens of all ages in this 
country. Where the teacher, the professional teaching 
associations, and the researcher in education have failed 
the school medical officer, the social worker, the 
actuary, the statistician, and the recruiting sergeant 
have succeeded. 

It will be easy now—until the next cold blast of 
economy comes—for local education authorities to 
get fairly generous proposals for gymnasia, adequate 
playing-fields, school canteens, and even swimming- 
baths, approved. It will not be easy for the school 
library to muster so many powerful friends, to raise so 
many eerie ‘‘ bogies,” to operate on its behalf. A low 
standard of taste in films, the preponderance of the 
demand for “ cheap ” fiction, the prevalence of cheap 
meretricious and nasty periodicals of the ultra-senti- 
mental and unreal type—the usual “ dope ” of young 
ex-elementary and secondary school girls of to-day 
—these are but pale wraiths which will not work up 
any condition of public alarm. Those who believe in the 
fundamental importance of cultivating in the young the 
habit of reading only the best will have to rely on the 
Carnegie Report on Libraries in Secondary Schools, on 
junior or children’s sections of public libraries, on the 


efforts of public librarians to persuade readers to rise 
from the mediocre and ephemeral to the best in litera- 
ture. These are no mean aids, but they work quietly and 
all too slowly. For the moment it looks as though the 
im corpore sano part of the old Latin tag is going ahead 
of the mens sana—but it must not be forgotten that, 
having produced the healthy and vigorous mind, deriving 
its resources from a healthy and vigorous body, we 
must train that mind to be content to choose only the 
best mental and spiritual pabulum. 

Despite our “ yellow press,” the “ junk ”’ which still 
finds a place on our bookstalls, some of the rubbish 
which passes for fiction and which preponderates in our 
“ Twopenny Libraries” and is not unknown in our 


public libraries, and the inanities and futilities which are | 


still shown in our cinemas, there are elements in the 
condition of public taste to-day on which we may erect 
a creed of optimism. Culture may not yet have captured 
the citadel of ignorance, but it has cut off some of the 
main roads along which its commissariat is replenished. 
There is the enormous expansion of public, and espe- 
cially of county, libraries in the last twenty years or so; 
around these are growing adult education classes and 
“ Listening-Groups ” fostered by B.B.C. talks and its 
excellent pamphlets for such groups and for schools. 

At the other end of the scale is the rich provision of 
school-books—beautifully printed and illustrated and 
intelligently planned—which the publishers have poured 
out on the schools in the last ten years or so—all honour 
to them for it and all honour to the Consultative 
Committee’s report on Books in Pubie Elementary 
Schools for inspiring them to do it! Here teacher, 
specialist, and publisher have co-operated to do a good 
job of work. The next step requires the co-operation of 
teacher and librarian, of local education authority, and 
public library authority. The modern school text-book 
is, 1f anything, too well planned, too complete. It, all 
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too often, leaves the child with the impression that it 
can always get complete knowledge about anything 
within the covers of one book. It will not be until the 
pupils in our secondary and senior schools have been 
trained to reach for, and to assemble, knowledge on 
any problem from many sources through the school 
library that the real link between school and public 
library will have been established. When it has been 
established, the book-store part of a public library will 
be small compared with its accommodation for reading 
and study. 

Children’s or junior sections of public libraries can 
do something but, by their very nature, they cannot 
do much to provide this link. Only the school 
library can do this. Here, under the guidance of 
teachers whose lives are spent in gaining an under- 
standing of the child mind, its likes and dislikes, its 
aspirations and its difficulties, the child can be guided 
from the “ known” to the “unknown,” from the 
apparently all-sufficient text-book to the assembling 
of knowledge from many sources, from “ absorption ” to 
“research.” We have all too much ground for believing 
that the modern examination system leaves no time, or 
but little time, in our secondary schools—and even in 
our universities—for research. If our senior schools, 
unhampered, as we hope they will be, by examinations, 
fail to develop the natural curiosity of the child into this 
spirit of research they will, indeed, have missed one of 
the greatest opportunities ever offered by educational 
development. 

It is the business of the professional librarian to 
keep abreast of the production of books; he has to 
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understand the “ psychology of the crowd”; in his 
junior section, if he is fortunate enough to have one, 
he stands at the entrance to new and entrancing realms 
of adventure for the spirit and the mind. His future 
clients are the children now in the schools, and the 
people who understand those children best, in the 
educational sense, are the teachers who have led them, 
step by step, on their intellectual and spiritual diff- 
culties. Each a specialist—the one in books in general, 
in library technique, and in the adult mind; the 
other in educational aims and method and the develop- 
ment of the child mind—librarian and teacher can 
co-operate in securing an advance in general culture such 
as has not been seen—not even in the last twenty 
fruitful years. Elaborate library technique is good—in 
its place. Knowledge of the child and the development 
of the child mind is necessary—in its place. 

Elaborate library technique is not, however, neces- 
sary in a school library. Each school library must have 
an individuality of its own and must adopt the technique 
which best suits its own circumstances ; only a teacher- 
librarian, the point of convergence of a staff of specialists, 
can do this. It is because the general body of teachers 


believe that the development of the school library 


should be in the hands of teachers that the School 
Library Association (whose Secretaries are Mr. Stott, of 
Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts, and Miss Constance 
Reid, “ Paddington,” Maida Vale High School, London) 
has been formed. As this Association grows in strength 
and influence so will the position of the school library 
become more secure, its technique more efficient, and 
its influence more widespread. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Italian Radio Talks.—The Italian State Tourist 
Department announces an interesting competition which is 
open to all who care to listen regularly to the interesting 
talks in English which are broadcast every Tuesday 
evening from Rome. Prizes consist of free railway tickets 
over the Italian State Railways’ system so far south as 
Naples, and coupons for ten days’ hotel accommodation, 
inclusive of meals and tips. Competitors will be asked to 
submit a written reply to the following question: ‘‘ What 
is the most interesting and amusing comment relating to 
touring in Italy that you would give, if you were asked to 
speak at the microphone?’ Full particulars of the 
competition may be obtained from the London office of the 
Enit News Service, 38 Piccadilly, W. 1. 

s * * 


Cecil Peace Prize—A Prize of £100, founded by 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, is offered yearly for an essay 
on some subject connected with the maintenance of 
international peace, and having some bearing on the 
Principles or work of the League of Nations. It is open 
to all students, without distinction or sex or nationality, 
of any university or university college in Great Britain or 
Northern Ireland, who have not attained the age of 25 
years. The subject for the year 1936 was “ Sanctions: 
Discuss fully the meaning and history of Articles 10 and 16 
of the Covenant, and whether any—and if so, what— 
amendments to it are desirable.” The prize has been 
divided between Mr. G. A. Forrest of the University of 
Oxford and Mr. J. H. Parry of the University of 
Cambridge. 


Newbattle Abbey Adult College.—Newbattle Abbey, 
gifted by the Marquess of Lothian to the Nation, made 
possible what is now Scotland’s first Adult College. It has 
for its models established colleges like Ruskin College, 
Coleg Harlech in Wales, and the famous Danish Folk High 
Schools, and constitutes a new development in Scottish 
education. Twenty students, mainly drawn from the 
industrial areas of Scotland, are in residence. Education 
committees, trade unions, and the Workers’ Educational 
Association granted scholarships enabling unemployed 
students to attend. The library of the College is well 
equipped so as to enable each student to have easy access 
to books necessary for his studies. This famous seat of 
Lord Lothian, which contains a fine old Library and some 
of the finest Art Treasures, including the famous Van Dyck 
‘‘Charles on Horseback,” was at one time a Cistercian 
monastery, and blends ancient scholarship and the most 
modern education in a unique way. Newbattle is sure to 
add inspiration and ambition to the students who are in 
attendance. Arrangements have been made for exchange 
scholarships with other European countries, and one 
exchange student from Denmark is in residence. So 
Scotland can now be proud of this wonderful College, which 
deserves the sympathy and help of all who have the good 
of education at heart. 

* * * 

The National ‘Safety First’ Association. — The 
King has extended his Patronage to the National “ Safety 
First ” Association. As Duke of York, he was Patron of 
the Association from 1926 until his accession to the Throne, 
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whilst from 1923 to 1926 he was President of the London 
“ Safety First ’’ Council. Throughout the whole period of 
his connexion with the Association, the King has shown 
a keen interest in all sides of accident prevention work. 
On two occasions he appeared in films made by the 
Association as part of its campaign for the education of 
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children, and twice accompanied the Queen, when as 
Duchess of York, she presented prizes to London school- 
children for writing essays on safety questions. For several 
years the King has presented, and personally signed, 
diplomas awarded to the writers of the best “ Safety First ” 
essays both in London and the provinces. 


FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


ITALY 


Recent official reports show an increase and development 
of kindergarten schools in the last 
fifteen years, though the improvement 
is somewhat irregular. Opponents of the 
present régime admit that the situation in 1922, when there 
were only 5,902 schools catering for some 397,000 children, 
was deplorable ; at least four times that number of schools 
would have been needed to provide for the two and a half 
million children from between 3 to 6 years of age; many 
of the school buildings were unhealthy and quite ill-suited 
for their purpose; teachers were often unqualified and 
unfitted to the peculiar nature of kindergarten work ; more- 
over, they received inadequate and sometimes irregularly 
paid salaries. 

Coming to more recent years, figures for 1931 show that 
there were some 9,000 schools catering for about 975,000 
children ; this figure includes those schools not actually 
subsidized by the Government. From an official communiqué 
it appears that there were only 1,452 kindergarten schools 
receiving a Government subsidy in 1933, but that this 
figure had risen to 3,534 in 1934. Taking the latter figure 
as reasonably accurate, we can say with some degree of 
certainty that there were about 7,500 kindergarten schools 
altogether in 1934. It is probable that a number of schools 
were closed and existing ones enlarged and improved, and 
that each school, on an average was providing for a greater 
number of children in 1934 than in previous years, but even 
then an increase of less than 2,000 schools in twelve or 
thirteen years is not outstanding, particularly when it is 
remembered that figures to-day include schools previously 
in the Austrian Empire and that in the last few years alone 
these have increased from 413 to 596. 

It is, of course, quite in accordance with Government 
policy to imbue those of tenderest age with ‘ political 
culture ’ and Austrian and Slav children have been efficiently 
“ Italianized.’’ All sources of information show, however, 
that from whatever motive, great progress has been and is 
being made in this field. In Italy it appears that when 
matters of “ first ’’ importance have been attended to, then 
everything possible is done for education and kindergarten 
schools, where potential members of the Balli:la—the 
youngest Fascist youth organization—are virtually trained. 
If on reaching the age of 6, children can appreciate the 
advantages of being “‘ voluntarily ’’ enrolled in the Ballila, 
it can be safely assumed that apathetic or disinterested 
parents will soon be won over by the younger generation 
themselves. 

The reduction of the number of illiterates is a problem 
upon which the Government has continually brought great 
pressure to bear. The figures are interesting but it is 
significant that in official reports the figures for 1911 and 
1921 are not given, so that the figures for 1931, when the 
latest census was made, are favourably compared with 
those of 1901 and even in 1872. Inthe latter year, illiterates 
numbered 69 per cent of the population and in 1882, 
62 per cent ; in 1901 the number was 48 per cent; in 1911, 
38 per cent; and in 1921, 28 per cent; latest figures 
show 21 per cent illiterates in 1931. An analysis, allowing 
for the increased facilities for teaching and learning during 
the last fifteen years, shows that illiteracy, whilst not 
unnaturally steadily declining, is doing so at a slower rate 
than in the decade 1911-21. 


Kindergartens 


There is one news item which is perhaps not irrelevant 
to the preceding figures. In 1923 the school-leaving age 
was fixed by law at 14. But that in practice the law is not 
always strictly enforced, is shown by the fact that in 1932 
certificates of permission to work were granted to over 
50,000 children of both sexes between the ages of 10 and 14. 


Increased interest in prison and penitentiary reform has 
resulted recently in a greater number of 
classes for the ‘“‘ intellectual and tech- 
nical training of prison officials” and 
in far more attention being paid to classes and general 
instruction for prisoners. Attendance at courses has been 
made compulsory for all prisoners under 40 years of age 
and optional thereafter. At the end of the school year the 
“ pupil” must sit for an examination and, if successful, 
he obtains a certificate. The number of prison schools 
has risen from twenty-eight in 1922 to 202. During the 
last eight years the number of prisoners attending these 
schools has grown from 4,638 to about 18,000. Libraries 
have also been enlarged and at the end of 1923 there were 
nearly 274,000 volumes as compared with 148,000 at the 
end of 1928. Relative to the certificates given to prisoners, 
the Government has impressed upon provincial inspectors 
that these must bear no evidence of having been obtained 
in prison. The stamp of the penitentiary must be replaced 
by that of the school district where the examination took 
place. 

A report concerning the distribution of free lunches in 
elementary schools shows that in 1933, 3,364,544 such 
meals were given all over Italy at a cost of 2,881,507 lire. 
But another report shows that in the same year no less 
than 6,020,700 lunches at a cost of 2,167,452 lire were 
distributed. In 1934 these figures had risen to 11,956,802 
lunches at a cost of 4,418,566 lire. The discrepancy 1s 
unfortunate, but whatever the most recent correct figures. 
it is not uninteresting to note that in Milan alone 2,907,407 
such meals were distributed in 1922 at a cost of 889,696 lire. 

Relative to the increasing part which the wireless is 
playing in education, a report from the Rural Wireless 
Organization shows that in a recent school year, from 
October to June, ninety-five broadcasts, lasting altogether 
forty-six and a half hours, were given to rural elementary 
schools. A predominant place in these school broadcasts 
was given to singing lessons and demonstrations, of a total 
length of nearly eleven hours. The subject coming nest 
on the list and to which eight and a half hours were allotted. 
was significantly enough “ political culture.” Literatur. 
religion, and general culture comes next with four and 4 
half hours. 

Italy is not a country where the film industry is of anv 
but the most minor importance. But that the need for 
its expansion is recognized is shown by the founding 
recently of the Experimental Cinematographic Centre. 
Instruction is theoretical and practical and there ar 
courses for aspiring film-directors, scenario writers, actors. 
Camera-men, sound experts, and scenographers. Pupi! 
produce one film annually. First year courses are general. 
intended to help students to pick the branch of work fer 
which they show most aptitude. The second year sees the 
beginning of application courses, operating on a special 
theme given by the director, and this usually has a political 
character. The report rather ingenuously adds that the 
‘‘ Centre ” also gives courses in general and artistic culture 
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KTHE POETS’ PATH. (For 10-11) 1/6 
THE POETS’ WAY. Stage |. (For 11-12) 1/6 
THE POETS’ WAY. Stage Il. (For 12-13) 1/6 

KTHE POETS’ WAY. Stage Ill. (For 13-14) 1/6 


Stages | and Il in one volume. 2/6 


Each book in the series provides plenty of varied material for one year’s work, and, between them, 
the four volumes offer a large and representative selection of over 300 poems, both old and new. 
Not the least of the advantages that may be claimed for them is the avoidance of that tiresome dupli- 
cation of poems which is inevitable when different anthologies are used at each stage of the work. 


Press Reviews of Stages | and Il 


‘t An excellent tonic for the literary market . . . the arrangement is particularly admirable—one 
glance at the index and the road to adventure, fun and nonsense, romance and chivalry is open ! ” 
—Poetry Review. 


“ Excellent anthology . . . quite out of the common run, the percentage of first-rate, unfamiliar 
poems being unusually high.’’—Preparatory Schools Review. 


** Although it is not always advisable to recommend anthologies without some sort of qualification, 
we unreservedly recommend this to our members.’’—London Teacher. 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. 
A NEW GUIDE TO PRÉCIS WRITING. 2/6 


Besides a full explanation of the principles of précis writing, this book gives a series of long extracts 
arranged in sections. These passages have also been chosen with an eye to usefulness as material for 
essays. The book is intended to cover the requirements for Matriculation and School Certificate, and 
also for the L.C.C. and Civil Service Examinations. 


CLEAR THINKING 


An Elementary Course of Preparation 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
FOR TO-DAY 


for Citizenship 
3/6 


‘‘ A first-rate little book ... we cordially recommend 
(it) to all who are trying to get boys to think for them- 
selves.’’°—A.M.A. 


** The book many teachers have been waiting for. ... 
The study he provides of how judgments are made and 
tested is first-class.’"—New Era. 


TALES OF REAL 
ADVENTURE 


From Modern French Anthors 
By Prof. F. C. ROE, M.A. 


2/- 


A collection of first-hand narratives written by modern 
French explorers, airmen, &c. This book, we believe, 
is something quite new among French Readers. [et 
consists of stories of adventure that really took place 
and should appeal strongly to every schoolboy. 


2/- 
‘* Mr. Jepson's treatment of grammar gives the effect of 
a sea breeze clearing away fog ; it is done very largely 
by using ordinary language instead of text-book jargon. 
. « . By means of a great number of well constructed 
exercises the teacher who uses this book will get the 
‘grammar sense’ into young people's heads.’’— 

Times Educational Supplement. 
‘* A very good little book which embodies sound ideas 
and works them out in a practical way.’'—A.M.A. 


THE WORLD BEFORE 
BRITAIN 
By E. H. DANCE, M.A. 
2/9 
A First-year course for Secondary and Senior Schools in 


Ancient History from Prehistoric times to the Roman 
Empire. 


Based on the same plan as the author's Britain in World 
History, which has proved so popular, this book for 
younger pupils provides in one volume ali the material 
necessary for a year’s work. Each chapter has reading- 
matter sufficient for one preparation, together with one 
or two Source Readings, Exercises based on the text, 
and a Lise of Books for Further Reading. In addition, 
there is a plentiful supply of maps, and of illustrations 
carefully chosen for their value in the History lesson. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


The Occasional Notes in your last issue on the above 
subject were remarkable for their singular coldness 
towards the great question which is agitating all Europe 
to-day, the question how peace is to be maintained. In 
this question the writer is apparently not interested, or 
at least he does not care whether schools are interested 
ornot. His attitude is purely negative. His view seems 
to be that schools have nothing to do with it, no duty in 
the matter whatsoever, nothing to teach and no help to 
give. Whether it is the duty of every citizen to be 
prepared to take part in the defence of his country, he 
does not say, but the inverted commas round “ the duty 
of defence ” make one suspicious about his opinion. 
However, the vast majority of people in every country 
do believe in that duty, and that being so it is surely 
incumbent on schoolmasters to inculcate it. 

The indoctrination of a virtue that is considered such 
by practically the whole civilized world cannot justly 
be stigmatized as ‘‘ propaganda,” by which term we 
mean the preaching of a doctrine which is a matter of 
controversy. A cadet corps is “‘ propaganda ” only in 
the sense that a school mission is “ propaganda,” and 
the fact that the first stimulates to the performance of an 
unpleasant duty, and the second to the performance of a 
pleasant duty cannot make any difference. Boys and 
girls must be taught to face unpleasant duties, as well 
as pleasant ones. If schools are really training grounds 


for the duties of after life, then every school at which- 


boys stay till an advanced age ought to be to some extent 
a training ground for the defence forces. 

Your second Note says, ‘‘ We should not like to feel 
that such measures are, or will be, necessary.” This is 
a very pretty sentiment but not in the least helpful. 
No doubt we should all “ like to feel ” that armies and 
navies are unnecessary. But unfortunately what we 
should “ like to feel” or “ not like to feel” is of no 
consequence whatsoever. It lands us nowhere, except 
in what your correspondent “ Realist ” in his admirable 
letter calls “ a world of make-believe.” 

The real fact is, to put it paradoxically, that in the 
present state of the world, the more we have of what you 
deprecate, the less likely it is to be needed. The greater 
the number of boys and young men who use rifles to 
fire at targets, the less probable is it that they will ever 
use them to shoot their fellow-men. The great guns at 
Gibraltar have never been fired upon an enemy, but if 
they were a quarter the size, it is likely enough that 
firing would soon begin. 

Every strengthening of our forces is a factor making 
for peace, every weakening of them a factor making for 
war. This principle is, I believe, now generally accepted ; 
we have passed out of “ the world of make-believe ” into 
the world of realities. As the Bishop of London told the 
Church Assembly, “ The real danger to the peace of the 
world are the pacifists.” Your Notes, if they are read in 
certain countries on the Continent, will be an encourage- 
ment to every bellicose person there and to every enemy 
of England. 

Your Notes said that schools had nothing to teach 
about war. So I wrote above, but this is not quite true. 
You suggest one thing that they ought to teach, namely, 
that war is futile. This is a most curious pacifist 


= schools. 


delusion. One can only suppose that those who cherish 
this belief hate war so much that they cannot even bear 
to study it. Probably they are like the old-time classical 
master who summed up his knowledge of science in the 
one impressive word “stinks.” If any one seriously 
believes that war never produces any result, he might 
compare the map of Europe after the Congress of Vienna 
with the map of Europe to-day, and then try to explain 
how the immense changes revealed could have been 
brought about except by war. Or he might read the 
history of India and search for methods by which the 
Pax Britannica which has prevailed in India for a century 
now could have been attained without war. An ele 
mentary history of the British Empire, too, would furnish 
an interesting commentary on this philosophy of history. 
The march of the white man, whether British, French, 
Russians, or others, has been largely in the wake of war. 
The pacifist may contend that the wars which estab- 
lished the Spanish in Central and South America, the 
Russians in Central Asia, and ourselves in other places 
were wicked, but he cannot possibly argue that they were 
futile. Such examples might be multiplied indefinitely. 

What should schools teach about war ? It is a question 
that I raised some years ago in your columns, but it 
has not received much serious answer. Neither the 
schools nor the churches have made much attempt to 
clarify people’s minds about the right and wrong of war. 
About no subject probably, unless it be education, 1 
there such an enormous amount of nonsense talked as 


‘about war. Good men and women are in confusion and 


perplexity about the justification for killing and the 
duty of risking one’s life, and nobody gives them any 
help. It is the business first and foremost of the schools 
to help the Nation to think soberly and sanely on this 
all-important subject. 


Steeple, Gerrard's Cross. 
* * * 


The Notes to which Mr. Bridge refers were written a 
comment on Mr. Duff Cooper’s article and not as 4 
complete editorial statement on the desirability oí 
disciplinary, military, or other training in secondary 
We find ourselves in agreement with many 
of the points made by Mr. Bridge, and shall be glad to 
publish other views if requested. 


G. F. BRIDGE. 


THE EDITORS. 


THE PROBLEM OF HOMEWORK 


There was a time, not very long ago, when schoo! 
lessons consisted largely of tests by the master of work 
prepared by the pupils the evening before. Of teaching. 
in the sense of careful exposition of new work and its 
difficulties, there was little or none. The position was 
made still worse by the fact that the homework wa: 
often set by the masters without any attempt at correla- 
tion between them. No wonder that the pupil often 
found himself faced with a mass of homework which 
occupied him the whole evening and sent him to bed 4 
thoroughly weary boy. No wonder also that the parent 
often spoke bitterly of the whole question of homework 
and cried out for its complete abolition. 

I should like to suggest that homework has a definite 
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SOME NOTABLE RECENT BOOKS 
* 
By C. V. DURELL, M.A. Complete, from 4s. Also in parts. 
Mr. Durell’s new Arithmetic has been widely welcomed and has been adopted in hundreds 
ofschools. Three large impressions have already been called for. A very large number of 


SCHOOL PHYSICS 


By W. E. PEARCE, B.Sc. 48. 6d. Also in three sections. 


straightforward exercises are included, while throughout the book the most careful atten- 
tion has been given to the grading of the examples, which are classified in a novel but 
very practical way. The Arithmetic is issued with and without an Appendix : the edition with 
Appendix will be found of great use to those who like to have a very large supply pi 
examples at their disposal. 
Designed to provide sufficient material for the normal work in Physics during the two 
years or so immediately preceding the School Certificate year ; it also covers the needs of 
pupils taking physics as part of a General Science syllabus. ‘‘ Modern in outlook and 
treatment, and should prove a useful text-book.”—-THE A.M.A. “ An admirable book 
at a moderate price ... throughout it is thorough and workmanlike.” —ScHOooL SCIENCE 
REVIEW. 

By F. J. WYETH, Sc.D., D.Sc. Numerous illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
Dr. Wyeth’s General Biology (5th edition, 6s. ; two parts, 3s. 6d. each) has so firmly estab- 
lished itself as a standard text-book that, in response to requests from teachers, he has 
prepared a more elementary and shorter introduction. This book covers all the require- 
ments of candidates taking Biology as part of a General Science syllabus. ‘‘ We can 
thoroughly recommend this excellent little book,’ —ScoTTIsH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


A NEW LATIN READER 


Arranged by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. With vocabulary. 2s. 


Most of this book is arranged on an entirely new plan. Learners who can make out an 
easy piece of prose are often baffled by the simplest verse ; this book provides a novel 
remedy for that trouble. Fourteen easy prose stories are followed by fifty-six pieces of 
alternate prose and verse, each pair, on facing pages, telling the same story. Following these 
are slightly harder miscellaneous passages. A full vocabulary is included in the book. 
“ This excellent little book.’’—CassicaL Review. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR 


for Revision and Reference. By F. CLARKE, B.Sc. (Econ.) 3s. 


“ A very useful book. It can be recommended very highly. The great advantage 
of this grammar is its dear and lucid survey as well as a very detailed examination of every 
difficult grammatical question . . . excellent index.” —EpucatTIoN. ‘‘ A book which 
both teachers and pupils will appreciate.”—-THr A.M.A. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. :: PORTUGAL STREET :: LONDON, W.C. 2 
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place in any well-organized scheme of education but that it 
should be governed by certain clearly defined principles. 

First, homework should be set by the teaching staff 
according to a very carefully arranged timetable, agreed 
upon at a staff-meeting ; such homework should be 
carefully graded according to the age of the pupils and 
their position in the school. 

Secondly, it should be laid down clearly that the 
evening is not the time for breaking new ground in 
school work; this should be done when the brain is 
at its freshest, as early in the day as possible. 

Homework should be kept for two purposes only. 
First, for the revision of work already done in class, and 
secondly, for gaining additional facility in some process 
already thoroughly understood. 

It happens constantly in school that the teacher has 
dealt completely with a piece of work in class and that 
therefore nothing remains for him to do with it. Take, 
for example, a piece of French translation, the passage 
has been read, all difficulties of pronunciation have been 
put straight, all new words and phrases have been 
explained, idioms and difficult constructions have been 
noted—in short nothing remains but a thorough revision 
of the passage by the pupil himself. Such revision is 
admirably suited for homework. 

Or again, an experiment has been worked through in 
the chemistry laboratory, its significance has been 
thoroughly grasped, nothing remains but the task of 
writing up neatly the rough notes taken in the laboratory 
during the experiment. Such work requires no help 
from the master and is admirably suited for homework. 

Or again, in a mathematics lesson some new principle 
has been introduced and carefully explained. The class 
has really grasped the new idea. All that the teacher 
now requires is that the boys should gain adequate 
facility in dealing with the new process. Again an 
excellent task to be faced at home. 

If homework were carefully organized as suggested 
and were limited to revision and to gaining increased 
facility, as suggested above, I think that we should soon 
see an end to the present outcry against it. 


A HEADMASTER. 
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A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


- Dr. Inge is one of the most inspiring of our essayists ; 
he is not afraid to tell the truth as he sees it or to advocate 
an unpopular cause. You may not agree with him but 
you cannot fail to respect him. In the good old days of 
Arnold and Thring a liberal education aimed at training 
character, rather than intellect ; so as to fit a privileged 
class for positions of authority and we agree with 
Dr. Inge that the public school of thirty years ago 
fulfilled this ideal well. 

The parent of to-day is eager rather to know what 
income his son will draw after he has been educated. 
Hence boys specialize too soon and all education tends 
to prepare for examinations rather than to broaden the 
mind. Not only are examinations tyrannical ; they are 
also unreliable, as a recent inquiry has proved. The 
English as a whole have a complete contempt for educa- 
tion as such ; they worship pluck and luck and distrust 
the man who knows. They cannot comprehend dis- 
interested intellectual studies. We need a knowledge 
of values, that is a knowledge of facts in relation to one 
another and to ourselves. The so-called practical man 
is often too unpractical ; he wastes his time in accumv- 
lating instruments of pleasure which. he has not the 
leisure to enjoy or in fashionable amusements which pall. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


HOMEWORK 
In the February issue, on page 86, the following 
statement occurred: ‘‘ We are interested, therefore, to 


see that the Derby Education Committee has recently 
stipulated that the mistresses at the Derby Parkfield 
Cedars School shall receive extra salary for supervising 
homework preparation on the school premises.” Our 
attention has been directed to an error in quoting the 
school to which the decision applies. The reference 
should have been to Hastings Street Central School. 
The mistake arose owing to confusion in Press reports 
arising out of the pending transfer of the latter school 
to secondary status. We apologize in full to both schools 
for the error and for any annoyance caused. 
THE EDITORS. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


In the New Year Honours List honours have been 
conferred upon the following individuals connected with 
education: Order of Merit: The Right Hon. Herbert 
Albert Laurens Fisher, F.R.S., Warden of New College, 
Oxford. In recognition of his eminent position as an 
historian and of his services to Literature. Knights 
Bachelor : Diwan Bahadur Siddappa Totappa Kambli, 
Minister for Education to the Governor of Bombay ; 
John Charles Grant Ledingham, C.M.G., Ch.B., 
F.R.S., Director of the Lister Institute, London, Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology, University of London; Ernest 
Kaye Le Fleming, Chairman of the Council of 
the British Medical Association; Percival Edward 
Meadon, C.B.E., Director of Education, Lancashire. 
C.M.G.: Prof. Hugh Mackenzie, Foundation Professor 
of English Language and Literature, Victoria University 
College, Wellington, Dominion of New Zealand ; Robert 
Marrs, C.I.E., Principal, Ceylon University College. 
K.C.B.: Henry Thomas Tizard, C.B., F.R.S., Rector of 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology. C.B.: 


Adolph Paul Oppé, Principal Assistant Secretary, 
Board of Education. C.I.E.: Herbert Leonard Offley 
Garrett, lately Principal, Government College, Lahore, 
Punjab; Tyrrell Churton Orgill, Director of Public 
Instruction, North-West Frontier Province; David 
Penman, F.R.S.E., lately Principal, Indian School of 
Mines, Dhanbad; Graham Colville Ramsay. O.B.E., 
Deputy Director of the Ross Institute of Tropical 
Hygiene, London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine. O.B.E.: Francis Hare Clayton, Chairman 
and Treasurer of the Shaftesbury Homes and Arethusa 
Training Ship; Miss Jane Evelyn McCallen, Education 
Secretary, Victoria League ; Robert Cumming Thomson 
Mair, M.C., Director of Education, Lanarkshire; 
Captain and Brevet Major Edgar Charles Priestley, 
Army Educational Corps, late Instructor, Kitchener 
College, Nowgong, India; Sidney George West, recently 
Professor of English at Colmbra University, Lisbon. 
M.B.E.: John Hall Burdon, Headmaster, The Downham 


(Continued on page 142) 
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Boys’ Central School, Lewisham ; John Herbert Butler, 
Headmaster, South Wigston Boys’ Council School, 
Leicestershire ; Miss Margaret Galbraith, Headmistress, 
Rubislaw Special School, Aberdeen ; Miss Annie Maud 
Hodge, Headmistress of Osmondthorpe Senior Girls’ 
School, Leeds ; Edward James Slater, Staff Clerk, Board 
of Education; John Hunter Smith, M.C., Principal, 
Oaklands Farm Institute, and Agricultural Organizer 
for Hertfordshire. 
` * * x 


Sır HENRY PELHAM, K.C.B., who is retiring at the 
end of the month has been Permanent Secretary of the 
Board of Education since 1933. Educated at Harrow 
and Balliol he entered the Board of Education in 1906 
and has been a conspicuous public servant ever since 
his promotion to a principal secretaryship in 1920. He 
has gained the confidence of teachers and administrators 
by his unfailing courtesy and foresight. Sir Henry is 
succeeded by Mr. Maurice Holmes, C.B., whose father, 
the late Mr. Edmond Holmes was well known as a 
former Chief Inspector. Mr. Holmes was educated at 
Wellington and Balliol where he took a first in Juris- 
prudence. He entered the Board’s service in 1909. It 
may not be generally known that he is a bibliophile 
with an extensive knowledge of first editions. 

* % i 


THE award to Mr. H.A.L. Fisher of the high distinction 
of the Order of Merit has given great satisfaction to 
educationists. The Warden of New College will always 
be remembered for his great work as President of the 
Board of Education in 1917-19. His History of England 
and History of Europe, published last year, are the latest 
in a long series of historical studies conspicuous for ripe 
culture and admirable style. 


x * * 


Mr. P. E. Meapon, Director of Education for 
Lancashire, who also figures in the Honours List, with 
the award of a knighthood, took his degree at St. John’s 
College, Oxford. Prior to his appointment to succeed 
Mr. Gater in Lancashire, he was the Director of Educa- 
tion for Essex. 

k * * 

JOHN RUSSELL, 1855-1937.— John Russell was educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge. His teaching years 
were divided almost evenly between University College 
School (in its Gower Street days) and King Alfred School 
of which he was the beloved Head. He was also Head 
of the Passmore Edwards Settlement before it bore that 
name. He was active in the Teachers’ Guild. He was 
a poet, and both his schools owe to him their school song. 
For fifty years John Russell—who died on January 15 
last—was a contributor to these pages. That fact 
alone bespeaks a mind at once sensitive and hospitable 
with a range of interest as wide as education itself. It 
bespeaks at the same time a judgment, sympathetic 
and sound. Quite recently when he wrote of German 
Education under the Nazi régime, readers noticed how 
careful he was to give us the ideals and objectives of 
the new education in the words of the promoters 
themselves. But journalism was after all a sideline. 
First and foremost John Russell was a teacher, to 
whom teaching was a vocation and an art, because 
in it he found a satisfaction of his whole self, the 
thing for which he lived. It claimed him at college 
and he gave up all to follow it. As pioneer of the direct 
method of language teaching he did much to win his 
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fellow-teachers to adopt it. In teaching English literature 
he was supreme. Was he not himself dramatic and 
bubbling over with poetry ? But, whatever the subject, 
the great education was to be under the spell of his 
personality, to breathe “ the larger ether, the diviner 
air ” of his presence. It was as Head of King Alfred's 
School that he had freedom and fullness of scope. Here 
the man who had translated Pestalozzi into English 
“lived with his children”’ and translated Pestalozzi into 
a school community. Those who were with him can 
speak best. Says a colleague: “I never heard him 
speak to a child without feeling he had said something 
worth remembering, something that led somewhere 
higher and fuller.” Says a pupil: “ In nothing that | 
now do, however imperfectly, can I forget him or fail 
at least to attempt to win his approval. I can only 
trust that in the end I may rest with a fraction of the 
beauty to which he attained and so generously and 
lovingly shared with us.” Few men have loved and 
been loved as he. On his eightieth birthday at a great 
gathering of friends he made a declaration of faith. 
Some day it must see the light. It was a memorable 
utterance. At present one passage must suffice: “ With 
man’s fight against inanimate nature and all his amazing 


victories I am not greatly concerned. It moves me not, 


except as it concerns disease and other calamities. 
Progress in that sense is sure as the sun. But what 
does move me, to passion always, if not to despair, is 
man’s defeat in the fight against his own nature, his 
failure in the conquest of himself. The surest cure for 
that defeat, the failure, the surest hope of victory lies, 
I have always believed, in education—education at its 
deepest and broadest and highest, and education as yet 
almost undreamed of in any of our educational philo- 
sophies. That is why I am proud to have lived my long 
working life as a schoolmaster. . . .’”’ Under his genius 
our spirit stands rebuked but at the same time fortified 
in purpose and in hope. 
ie xk * 


Mr. A. G. PITE is to succeed Mr. R. V. H. Roseveare 
as Headmaster of Cheltenham College, when the latter 
retires at the end of the summer term. Mr. Pite was 
educated at Westminster School, where he was a King’s 
Scholar, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
graduated in 1920 with a first-class in Part II Historical 
Tripos. During the War he served from 1915 to 1919 
in the Royal Field Artillery. From 1925 to 1927 he was 
Head of Cambridge House (Cambridge University 
Settlement), and from 1927 he has been Headmaster 
of Weymouth College. 


x * x 


THE greatness of Dr. Vaughan as Headmaster of 
Rugby is becoming more and more apparent as time 
goes on. His former assistant-masters at Rugby are 
becoming heads in their turn. Mr. Christie has just been 
promoted from Repton to Westminster where he will 
be the first lay headmaster. And then there is Mr. Bruce 
Lockhart at Sedbergh and Mr. Bonhote at Haileyburv. 
The connexion between the Church and the school is 
diminishing, which, many think, will be to the advantage 
of both professions. It cannot be pleasant for hard- 
working vicars to see canonries and deaneries, which are 
their lawful ambitions, given to retired headmasters. 
And assistant-masters do not enjoy being passed over 
in favour of clerics with little experience of teaching. 
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Recent Educational Books 


ENGLISH BOOKS 


ARGUMENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 
A BOOK OF EXERCISES IN ORAL ENGLISH 
By J. W. MARRIOTT. Crown 8vo. 160 pages, as. Ready. 


In this book the author’s aim has been to find subjects in which 
the pupils are naturally interested, to stimulate thought and to 
challenge opposition by provocative statement, to excite the 
minds of young people in their teens so that they are impelled 
to speech. 


THOUSAND-WORD ENGLISH 
WHAT IT IS AND WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH IT 


By H. E. PALMER, D.Litt., and A. S. HORNBY, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 112 pages. 38. 6d. net. 
There are many schemes of simplified English to enable 
foreigners to gain a working knowledge of our language. Few 
teachers, however, have had Dr. Palmer’s opportunities for 
testing and working such a scheme. ‘This system is easily 
augmented in any required direction and eminently practicable ; 
and several Readers are published based upon it. 
Send for special prospectus. 


HISTORY 


New Editions of 
SHORT SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF BRITAIN 


By ROBERT L. MACKIE, M.A. 


With Questions, Exercises, and Index. 
Crown 8vo. 450 pages. New Edition. 48. 6d. 


Part I, to 1603; Part II, 1603 to 1936. 2s. 6d. each. 
THE BEGINNER’S HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND 
By E. W. MILLER. Fully illustrated. 304 pages. 2s. 6d. 


These popular histories have now been revised and brought 
up to the death of George V. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
By C. E. KEY, M.A. 364 pages. Now 38. 6d. 

“ A sketch of the history of the British Empire from Tudor 

times to the India Act of 1935, specially intended for candi- 

dates preparing for School Certificate examinations. It is well 

equipped with maps, illustrations, biographies, and suggestions 

for further reading.’’—The Journal of Education. 


THE STORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By H. A. CLEMENT, M.A., Audenshaw Grammar School. 
252 pages. 38. 6d. Illustrated in half-tone and line. 
From earliest times to A.D. 476, wherever possible linking 
up the activities of mankind in these regions with our own 
“dawn of history.”” The emphasis being laid throughout 
on the growth of man’s activities and the development of 

languages, literature, art, science, and religion. 

“.. . brings to life the story of ancient civilizations. ... 
Summaries and exercises particularly good. Simply written, 
well illustrated.’’—Schoolmas ter. 


GEOGRAPHY 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By H. ALNWICK, B.A., Strand School 
Crown 4to. 128 pages. 38. (Ready) 
The author’s Geography of Commodities and Problem Maps are 
already known to a wide circle of teachers. In this book 
he is mindful of the practical needs of the School Certificate 
Examination, but his excellent and original maps make the 
Physical section of the Geography syllabus as intelligible to 
even the most backward pupil, as the more popular regional 
studies. A most thought-provoking book. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, 


182 HIGH HOLBORN 
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CLASSICS 


SALVE PER SAECULA 
Edited by DORA PYM. Crown 8vo. 110 pages. 28. 
With illustrations, notes, and vocabulary. 
An interesting collection of extracts from various authors, 
specially chosen to illustrate all aspects of Roman life, which 


are well within the scope of the average pupils to translate. 
Suitable for Third and Fourth years. 


An immediate success 


FIRST LATIN COURSE 
By M. F. PRATT 
Large crown 8vo. 462 pages. 4s. 6d. 
Very fully illustrated. With two vocabularies and index. 
“ This Course is a real effort to make each lesson interesting 
without sacrificing thoroughness. The latter is ensured by 
‘drill’ and constant repetition. But the mere learning of lists 
is mostly avoided by ‘ treating the syntax functionally,’ which 
means learning the grammar as you go along. Interest is 
stimulated by pictures, English stories in a Latin dress, and 
Latin mottoes prefixed to each lesson. If ‘ credits’ in Latin 


depended on the attractive nature of our Latin Primers, what 
a number there ought to be !’’—Classical Review. 


SCIENCE 
Third Cheaper Impression 
A COURSE OF CHEMISTRY FOR 
SCHOOLS 


By W. TAYLOR, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, London 
Crown 8vo. 506 pages. Now 5s. In Two Parts, 38. each. 


NEW INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY 

By ALFRED C. KINSEY 
Crown 8vo. 864 pages. 8s. 6d. 
“ This is a highly pleasing and comprehensive introduction, 
providing the necessary background for an interest in and 
understanding of life in all its forms. The matter itself is 
presented in a commendably clear and interesting manner, 
and the text is copiously illustrated. The contents of each 
chapter are concisely and clearly summarized and sets of 
problems are given, not so much to test the retention of data 
as to stimulate interest and to cultivate scientific method.” 
—Schoolmaster. 


Coronation Book for Boys and Girls 
KING GEORGE VI 


By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 
Illustrated. 28. 6d. net. 


Encouraged by the high praise bestowed on their 
King George V Jubilee book, Messrs. Harrap have 


undertaken a Coronation book on the invitation of the 
Borough of Hendon (London). Miss Stuart, author of 
The Boy Through the Ages, The Girl Through the Ages, @'c., 
is a historian of distinction as well as a writer with 
a vivid descriptive power and charm of style perfectly 
adapted to the requirements of children. The book 
will be beautifully produced. A special edition at a 
cheaper price will be issued for presentation in quantity by 


Education and other Authorities. 
LIMITED 


LONDON, W.C. | 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the February Competition is ‘“ Com- 
prador,’’ who is requested to send his name and address. 
Proxime accessit, “ Numancia.” 


The winner of the December Competition was Mrs. 
Mary B. Caithness, Hildathorpe College, Whitby, Yorks. 


The winner of the January Competition was Mr. H. 
Swinburn Ward, but as he is ineligible the prize goes 
to Miss E. Bidwell, Buckeridge Tower, Teignmouth, 
Devonshire. 


We classify the thirty-seven versions received as 
follows : 


Class I.—Comprador, Numancia, Salpensa, Torelore, 
Haruspex, Chauve-Souris, Winton, H. S. W., 
Sinister. 

Class II.—Yendu, Robert Mar, Alla, J.C.y C., Borderer, 
Silsden, Estremadura, Katty Ann, Aleda, 
Dexter, Tessa, L. C. C., Soledad, G. H. M., 
Fantasia, Pharma, Martin, Vagamundo, 
Baires, G. E. M. 

Class III.—Eleanor, Trina, Als Ob, Numéro, Nautilus, 
N. K. B. B., J. E. M., Onyx. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘‘ EL CONQUISTADOR ESPANOL DEL SIGLO 
XVI,” BY RUFINO BLANCO FOMBONA 


No existe raza menos gregaria que la española. 
tienen tanta personalidad. Es individualista en sumo 
grado. Lo fué siempre. El mismo hecho de acogerse a 
vivir en Comunidades, en conventos, no es para comunizar 
la vida, sino para individualizarla. A lo sumo se llega, 
por espíritu de sacrificio, para ser grato a Dios, a confundir 
la vida propia con la del monasterio en cuyo seno se 
habita. 

Pero suelen surgir en los conventos de España individ- 
ualistas, a prueba de reglas. San Pedro de Alcántara 
estuvo treinta y seis meses en un monasterio sin hablar 
con nadie, sin mirar siqviera la cara a sus compañeros de 
reclusión. Luego vivió treinta años en el yermo, de rodillas. 
Los trapistas, fenómenos de antisociabilidad, abundan en 
Espana. 

El bravio individualismo español lo induce a desarmar 
la acción asociada. En nuestros días, desde el juicio por 
jurados hasta el parlamentarismo han hecho bancarrota en 
Espafia. En cambio han florecido espontáneamente, 
siempre que la ocasión fué propicia : en politica, el cacique ; 
en religión, el cenobita, y como una morbosidad social, el 
bandolero. 


Pocas 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ COMPRADOR ”’ 


There is no race on earth less gregarious than the Spanish. 
Few races exhibit personality in so marked a degree. The 
Spaniard is and always was an extreme individualist. The 
very fact that Spaniards resort to community and con- 
ventual life tends to emphasize the individualist and not 
the common element in life. In the last resort, the spirit 
of sacrifice, in the hope of pleasing God, may merge the 
single life into that of the monastery in the bosom of which 
it dwells. 

But individualists, proof against all rules, arise time and 
again in the convents of Spain. San Pedro of Alcantara 
lived in a monastery for thirty-six months without speaking 
to any one or even glancing at his companions in seclusion. 
Then he spent thirty years in the desert, on his knees. 
The Trappists, an order phenomenally averse to social life, 
are numerous in Spain. 

This ferocious individualism leads the Spaniard to decline 
combined action. In our days, trial by jury and parlia- 
mentary government have alike collapsed in Spain. On 
the other hand, every suitable occasion has produced a 
spontaneous outcrop of the boss in politics, of the anchorite 


in religion, and of that morbid growth, the brigand, in 
society. 

The passage, possibly because of its topical interest, 
was attacked with gusto. Several competitors com- 
mented on the subject matter and “ H. S. W.” enclosed 
two cuttings from newspapers containing war-anecdotes 
illustrative of Spanish individualism. As a matter of 
fact, the whole of the first part of the book from which 
the extract was taken is worth reading and throws much 
light on some of those present-day events which are so 
difficult to understand. We commend it to those of our 
competitors who read Spanish with ease. 

There were few difficult words in the piece: one 
competitor complained that two dictionaries which she 
had consulted gave neither cacique nor cenobita. The 
first is what is known in the United States as a “ party 
boss ” ; for the second she might have tried an English 
dictionary. But as generally happens when a piece 
containing few difficulties of vocabulary is set for transla- 
tion, many competitors rushed through it, and took 
little trouble over their English. This applies to about 
50 per cent of the competitors in Class II. “ Vaga- 
mundo’s ” Even the fact of taking refuge in communities 
... Ts not in order to lead a communal life and “‘ Baires's” 
not for fellowship, but a destre for independence 1s the 
reason this people takes to the life of communities are 
typical. 

Yet those who digged deep for precise English 
equivalents of the apparently simple Spanish phrases 
were rewarded with much labour, if not always with 
fruitful results. There was, by the way, one delightful 
howler, which actually occurred three times, and was 
due to the fact that those who made it knew more about 
translation than about Spanish. Their imaginations 
wrestled with the phrase Luego vivid treinta anos en ë 
yermo and created a picturesque Don Luego, or possibly 
a Reverendo Padre Luego consuming his life in meditation 
in the desert. Had they only consulted the dictionary 
they would have discovered that their ascetic visionary s 
English name was “ Then” ! 

Many good pieces of translation were spoiled by 
adherence to the superstition, which some schools stil 
foster, that a foreign word must not be translated bv 
its English equivalent. True, unsuspected dissimilarities 
may lurk below the equivalence, but frequently the 
equivalent is best. There was no reason, for example, 
in line 1, to avoid the word gregarious. “ G. H. M's” 
mo race extant coalesces less than the Spanish marred 
an otherwise very creditable piece of work. | The | 
equivalents of Comunidades, individualizar, espontant- 
amente, and a number of other words were needlessly 
avoided. 

Conventos proved a stumbling-block. Unless the con- 
text makes it clear that a convento is inhabited by nuns. 
the correct translation is ‘ religious houses, for a convent 
in Spanish refers to a house inhabited by either monks 
or nuns. We are not sure if “ Comprador ” knew of 
suspected this. He avoided the word on its first occur 
rence, using very aptly the phrase conventual life. Or 
the second occurrence, he wrote monasteries and then 
altered it to convents. Most competitors simply wrote 
convents, probably unthinkingly; one or two us 
monasteries each time. 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Rhythm 


By ELSIE FOGERTY 


‘She is most illuminating, as one would 
expect from so distinguished a teacher 
of elocution to be, in the sphere of 
speech and movement, where indeed the 
meaning of rhythm is most precise and 
its force most definite.’-—London Mercury. 


‘It would have been easy to excuse 
her from falling into . . . specialisation. 
But her survey of the term’s significance 
shows that she understands the uni- 
versality of the quality it connotes better 
than any other writer I know of.’— 
Morning Post. 
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A prueba de reglas—proof against rules—is quite a 
common phrase in Spanish, applicable, for example, to 
fire or water, as well as to regulations. But it was 
paraphrased or misinterpreted again and again: to 
prove the rules, by reason of rules, in despite of the rules, 
by way of proving the rule, proves trying to the regulations, 
contrary to all rules, illustrating the general tendency. 

Competitors might think over the words reclusion and 
seclusion. Compañeros de reclusión was a phrase poorly 
rendered. The best rendering, given by “ Numancia ” 
(whose excellent translation was a clear proxime accessit 
and deserves warm praise), and by two others was 
ellow-recluses . 

The crux of the passage was desarmar. In its context, 
it is hard to translate literally—which was no reason 
for not wrestling with it. ‘‘ Comprador’s’”’ decline was 
a weak attempt which nearly lost his easy and polished 
version the first place. Other poor renderings were 
refrain from (‘‘ Winton ”), make him discount (“ Yendu’’), 
deplore (‘‘ Dexter ”), dispense with (“ Fantasia”); a 
little better were “ Salpensa’s”’ renders futile, ‘‘ Phar- 
ma’s ” discountenance, and “‘ Trina’s’’ nullify. The idea 
of conflict comes in with makes him antagonistic to 
(“ Chauve-Souris’’), but this, though good, scarcely goes 
far enough for exactitude. Better still are weaken and 
cripple—each used by several competitors, but for 
ourselves we prefer has a disruptive effect on, submitted 
by “ Torelore.”’ 

From “ Fidelis,” with an interesting letter, comes a 
poem by George Meredith, called ‘‘ Dirge in Woods,” 
for comparison with the German poem Herbstlied, which 
was set for translation last month. We had encountered 
the Meredith poem somewhere before but are glad to 
be reminded of it. Apropos of our remark that the 
word me was rather trivial for the ending of a poem 
“ Fidelis ’’ quotes Gray’s Elegy— 


And leaves the world to darkness and to me 


which is certainly good authority for the contrary 
opinion. 

“ Sinister ” sends, hors concours, a late version of 
Herbstlted, which would have taken its place in Class I, 
though perhaps not amongst the leaders. One or 
two lines are somewhat prosaic, and would probably 
have been improved but for the haste to which this 
correspondent confesses. 


A prize of {2 2s. is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from Ca Ira, by 
Giosue Carducci. 


L'altra mattina dunque su l'atto di pigliare il mio bagno 
freddo spirituale, mi trovai alle mani, non so come, in 
vece dei soliti testi, il volume secondo delle lettere del 
marchese Gino Capponi. E mi abbandonai alla lettura, 
obliando insieme e ricordando. Rivedevo il mio dolce 
paese di Toscana, là dove è piú bello, piú sereno, piú 
consolato e consolante, in Valdarno. Vedevo la verde 
pianura ad aiuole quasi di giardino, tutte alberate, che a 
mano a mano si libera come ridendo dalle strette dei colli 
digradanti, e di quando in quando è rinserrata come con 
una ripresa d’ultimo e appassionato abbracciamento dai 
colli che risalgono e le si stringono sopra. Corre diritta 
per il mezzo la bianca strada maestra : scendono per una 
traccia di salici e canne i fiumicelli da’ soavi nomi, e con 
gli stessi mormorii che tante cose mi dissero nella mia 
gioventú, corrono via sotto i ponticelli leggiadri gid all’ 
Arno. Una processione lunga lunga di pioppi, le cui cime 
ondoleggianti perdono figura e mobilita nella caligine 
biancastra del vespero autunnale, segna e séguita la corrente 
del fiume. E la pianura e i colli sono popolati di case 
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rustiche, bianche o dipinte, con le due scale esterne su 
‘l dinanzi salienti a congiungersi nel verone impergolato, 
su ’l quale è un'insegna gentilizia o una madonna che 
potrebbe parere anche robbiana. Al pian terreno è la 
tinaia, il frantoio e le stalle; l'aia in faccia, e a sinistra 
due o tre pagliai non anche manimessi, con un pentolino 
su lo stollo. A pié de, pagliai cucciano i cani: e in una 
delle cucce è un bambino, mezzo nudo, che fa alle braccia 
co ‘l cane. Il cane gli ringhia carezzevole su ’l mostaccino 
tondo e imbrodolato, e gli tiene le zampe amorosamente 
leggero su le spalle, e il bambino si dà pur da fare per 
atterrarlo ; il piccolo uomo vuol vincere, e casca battendo 
il naso, e piange ; e il povero cane mugola scodinzolando 
e abbaia verso la casa. E le stalle mugghiano. Mi paiono 
proprio gli stessi mugghi che io sentiva e capiva cosí bene 
negli anni migliori. Forse sono gli stessi bovi, e io ho 
finora sognato ; mi richiamono : li intendo ancora.—Vieni, 
amico. Che fai di la dagli Apeninni ? 

Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 127, must reach 
the office by the first post on April 1, 1937, addressed 
“PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCE 6. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 
. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 


. The Candidate’s age last birthday. This is essential ; 

The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

. The title of the essay ; 

. A declaration signed by the head of the school 

(a) Confirming the Candidate’s age ; 

(b) That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 
uncorrected work of the Candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay Competition, 
and it should be posted to: 


nN mW DN w 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Educational Tour to U.S.S.R.—The Society for 
Cultural Relations is organizing a special Educationists 
Tour to the U.S.S.R., leaving Hull on March 24, arriving 
back in London on April 14. The tour will be led by an 
English educationist who speaks Russian: the programme 
will cover visits to educational institutions of all kinds. 
from nursery school to university, including those concerned 
with education for leisure, and interviews and discussions 
with Soviet educationists. The inclusive cost will be £35- 
All details can be obtained from the Secretary, S.C.R. 
98 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


SCIENTIFIC, MATHEMATICAL 


Just Published 


Exercises in Cartography 


By FRANK DEBENHAM, O.B.E., M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Professor of Geography, Cambridge 
University. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 4to. 8s. 6d. net. 


With this collection of exercises the student of Geography 
can make himself proficient in all the branches of cartography, 
and in the use of the many instruments and processes involved. 


Volumetric Analysis 


By H. P. STARK, M.A. (Cantab.), Head of the Science 
Department, The Technical College, Kingston-on-Thames. 


Large demy 8vo. 7m 6d. net. 


Suitable for the School Certificate University Scholarship, 
National Certificate, Pharmaceutical, Medical and General 
Examinations in Chemistry. 


Electricity and Magnetism 
for Schools 


By E. E. WOODWARD, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.M.I.E.E., Senior 

Science Master, Day Technical School for Boys, North-Western 

Polytechnic; Visiting Lecturer in Electrical Engineering, 
Borough Polytechnic. 


Large demy 8vo. 38. net. 


Covers the requirements of the School Certificate and Matricu- 
lation Examinations and the first year National Certificate 
Course in Electrical Engineering. 


Electricity and Magnetism 


FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


By A. W. HIRST, M.Sc. (Eng.), A.M.I.E.E., Chief Lecturer 
in Electrical Engineering, College of Technology, Leicester. 


x + 390 pages, with 268 figures. x58. net. 


A text book written from the Electrical Engineering point of 
view, suitable for the upper forms in public and secondary 
schools. 


Elementary 
Practical Chemistry 


By ARTHUR I. VOGEL, D.Sc., D.I.C., F.I.C., Head of 
Chemistry Department, Woolwich Polytechnic, lately Beit 
Scientific Research Fellow at the Imperial College, London. 


3s. 


A School Geometry 


By C. WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab.), Headmaster of 
Thetford Grammar School, and formerly Assistant Master at 
Oundle School; and R. C. B. Tart, B.Sc. (Hons.) (London), 
Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar School. 


With or Without Answers. 3s. 


Full particulars of above books on application 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices ave strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page -. £810 0 Half Column [} page) £2 10 0 
One Column [} page] 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 


[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupcGaTte Broapway, E.C. 4 


Co-operation in Technical Education 


Almost any report which deals with the need for 
co-operation between those who are responsible for 
dealing with the rapidly growing, and often conflicting 
problems of our modern world is to be welcomed. But, 
while we may applaud the sentiment of co-operation, 
we not infrequently find that it gets us little further 
unless sentiment can be translated into the presentation 
of details capable of practical application to the problems 
at issue. 

Under the heading of ‘Co-operation in Technical 
Education ” a report* has been issued by the Board of 
Education which sets out the conclusions and suggestions 
of a Conference of representatives of the associations of 
local education authorities and the London County 
Council. It is a report which deserves careful attention 
because it succeeds in presenting practical suggestions 
as to how the efficiency of our system of technical educa- 
tion may be increased by co-operative action between 
local education authorities. 

Some move in this direction became clearly necessary 
when it became known that proposals for the develop- 
ment of technical education, arising out of a survey in 
England and Wales, would involve an estimated capital 
expenditure, over a period of about seven years, of some 
£12,000,000. The Association of Education Committees, 
at its Conference in June, 1936, passed a resolution 
urging the establishment of a Departmental Committee 
“to inquire as to the most effective method of... 


* Co-operation in Technical Education. (6d. net. HM. 
Stationery Office.) 
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co-ordination . . . over areas of common interest, or 
failing that, some other form of co-operation with the 
Board and other interested bodies should be sought.” As 
a result of that resolution the President of the Board 
called a conference of representatives of authorities 
which decided to review the existing arrangements. The 
present report formulates the results of its work’: the 
term “ technical education ” is used therein to cover not 
only the work of technical institutions, but also that of 
art schools particularly where they are related to 
industry. 

In the realm of technical education it is, we think, 
clear that co-operation between local education author- 
ities is unavoidable because industry and commerce are 
organized on a regional basis rather than upon local 
government areas, and since technical education must 
inevitably be linked with industrial and commercial 
needs, a local education authority, acting by itself, 
cannot usually render the fullest and most efficient 
service. 

If that argument be accepted (and it has already been 
proved by the work of an organization such as the 
Yorkshire Council for Further Education) what measures 
of co-operation may be regarded as in the immediate 
range of practical possibility ? In our view the report 
presents them admirably. 

First there is the question of the provision and planning 
of new buildings which are involved in the efforts to be 
made to secure the proposed developments of technical 
education to which we have already referred. Modern 
transport facilities have greatly extended the area which 
a single educational institution can serve. Consequently 
the matter of new buildings or extension of existing 
buildings is no longer one affecting a single authority. 

“ When the Board of Education receives from a local 
education authority,” says the report, “a proposal 
for new buildings or extensions, it should ascertain 
whether the neighbouring authorities have been con- 
sulted, and, if so, what are their views. If these 
authorities have not been consulted, the Board should 
request the authority submitting the proposals to confer 
with its neighbours, and, failing that, the Board should 
obtain their views.” If that suggestion be accepted 
there should be no danger of waste in connexion with 
new buildings and extensions. 

Just as in the case of the new buildings the possi- 
bility of new developments should constantly be en- 
visaged, so should they be in mind when the organization 
for the distribution of instruction is considered. ‘‘ Co- 
operation between authorities will secure that potential 
requirements are recognized, and experiments conducted, 
to a far greater extent than would be possible through 
the unrelated action of individual authorities.” Some 
idea of the extent of the importance of this question of 
this distribution of facilities may be gained from the 
fact that “ about 9,000 students from the West Riding 
and 12,000 from Lancashire pass to technical institutions 
in the county boroughs, while some 32,000 students 
from neighbouring areas attend institutions in London.” 
The supply of teachers, too, can be regulated and ensured 
by collaboration. One or more authorities might be 
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able to find full-time employment for a specialist teacher 
where, ordinarily, no one of them could do so alone. 
“ We believe,” says the report, “ that the possibilities 
of co-operation in regard to staffing have not yet been 
fully realized.” That is a statement which will be 
supported by every one who has had experience of the 
staffing of technical institutions; and we would add 
that the problems of securing part-time staff may not 
infrequently present as many difficulties as are found in 
the case of full-time staff. 

If, as the report stresses, the interests of the students 
are to be paramount, it is clear that some arrangement 
must be made by collaborating authorities which will do 
away with the difficulties and irritations which have 
come to be detected under phrases like the “ extra- 
district ” fee. The passage of students from area to area 
should, in the opinion of the report, ‘‘ be regulated by 
co-operative agreements delimiting the stages of work, 
and, if necessary, the subjects to be provided, in each 
area. Within the terms of such agreements students 
should pass from one*area to another without being 
required to obtain vouchers or permits, or to pay an 
extra-district fee.” As a general basis for negotiation 
the report suggests the payment by a “ sending ” toa 
“receiving ” authority of a contribution of 75 per cent 
of the net cost, excluding loan charges, of extra-area 
students. 

The work of evening institutes is often hampered by 
unsuitable accommodation. We welcome, therefore, 
the report’s suggestion that joint consideration should 
be given by Part III and county authorities to the 
possibility of providing accommodation in new public 
elementary school buildings which ‘ will make the latter 
more suitable for use as evening institutes, and to the 
general question of co-operation in respect of the conduct 
of those institutes.” 

We congratulate the compilers of the report on the 
cogency and practicability of their recommendations, 
and we venture to suggest that, if the latter be imple- 
mented, the expenditure which is to be made on develop- 
ments in technical education will be justified in over- 
whelming measure. 


Last year, Messrs. A. & C. Brack, Ltp., published a 
Pocket Book of British Birds. The book was well received, 
and according to their Spring List, two companion volumes 
are to be issued, dealing with British trees, by E. H. B. 
Boulton, and British wild flowers, by Charles A. Hall, 
author of the book on birds, respectively. 

* * í 


The Spring List issued by MEssRSs. MACMILLAN & Co. 
LTD., contains announcements of several volumes likely to 
interest serious students; thus there are three books on 
Indian affairs, Economic Planning and International Order, 
by Prof. L. Robbins, National Income and Outlay, by 
Colin Clark, and The Science of Social Adjustment, by 
Sir Josiah Stamp, the last-namcd being the outcome of recent 
addresses by Sir Josiah to the British Association and 
other bodies. We also notice The Elements of Mathematical 
Analysis (2 vols.) by Prof. J. H. Michell and M. H. Belz. 
which is described as a course for students of science and 
engineering, and A Short History of Chemistry, by Prof. 
J. R. Partington. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


HE Government policy in relation to physical 
training, introduced in Parliament by Mr. Stanley, 
President of the Board of Education, met with a friendly 
reception, and is assured of goodwill and 
co-operation throughout the country. 
An Advisory Council is to be appointed, 
with Lord Aberdare as Chairman. The Board of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Stanley said, felt the need for expert advice 
on questions of physical training. Grants will be distri- 
buted by a Grants Committee of three members. A 
capital expenditure in three years of {2,000,000 is pro- 
posed, with an annual current expenditure of £150,000. 
This should suffice to produce a marked improvement 
in physical standards. We hope it may be possible to 
demonstrate this result by statistics of weights, heights, 
and girth—a necessary part of the scientific study of 
the problem. One method of spending part of the money, 
not specifically mentioned, would be the promotion of 
nation-wide competitions. 


Physical 
Training : 


QNE of the most important items in the programme 

is the decision to establish a college for training 
physical instructors. But why only one college ? There 
should be work and opportunity for 


a more than one college, with resulting 
T ees economy in travelling and, not less 


important, the possibility of emulation 
and experimentation. No announcement has yet been 
made as to the geographical position of the college. 
Further, the direct management of the college by the 
Board of Education, assisted by the Advisory Council, 
may be inevitable in the first instance, but this method 
of administration is out of date, except possibly in the 
case of the service colleges. We noted recently the wise 
decision of the Board of Education to transfer the 
administration of the Royal College of Art to a council, 
though the ultimate responsibility will still rest with the 
Board. Presumably the Board will also be responsible 
for the examination for, and issue of, certificates for 
physical instructors, a system already superseded in the 
case of elementary teachers. 


XFORD has added the “young ” Vice-Chancellor 

to its impressive list of lost causes by rejecting 

the Statute for altering the system under which the 
Chancellor selects one of the heads of 


ah mua , colleges as Vice-Chancellor. So long 
Oxford as this important office is restricted to 


the heads of colleges, the principle of 
seniority offers obvious advantages, provided those who 
are too old for the work voluntarily abdicate when their 
turn comes. But, to those unfamiliar with the traditions 
of Oxford, the restriction of the office to heads of 
colleges is less comprehensible. As Oxford develops its 
research and graduate work, the demand may come that 
professors and other graduates should be eligible for the 
high office of Vice-Chancellor. Heads of colleges may be 
in a better position to offer official hospitality ; but this 


difficulty could readily be overcome by providing the 
Vice-Chancellor with official lodgings, cuisine, and cellar. 


“THE appeal for funds issued by Oxford University 
suffers under the handicap that the public may 
consider that a University that has received the bene- 
faction of £2,000,000 from Lord Nuffield 
Oxford Appeal: stands in no need of further financial 
assistance. This princely benefaction 
is, however, strictly limited to medical research and its 
effect is to throw into relief Oxford’s deficiencies in other 
important branches of research. The hungry sheep look 
up but are not fed with proper facilities. The appeal 
states that since 1931 the number of research students 
has increased from 240 to 412. Then there is the urgent 
need to provide funds to build the new Bodleian Library, 
the famous library open to students from the whole 
world. Lord Nuffeld, by contributing £100,000 to the 
appeal, has given clear evidence that his medical bene- 
faction does not cover the whole field. The Fund is to 
be administered by a special body of seven trustees. 


S to science at Oxford, the number of students {Ís 
relatively small—in some subjects, such as botany, 
too small for economical organization. One result of 
developing research facilities in scien- 
tific subjects should be to increase the 
number of undergraduates taking these 
subjects. As we suggested at the time, some assistance 
to the ancillary sciences should be forthcoming from the 
Nuffield medical benefaction. The Vice-Chancellor in 
his signed appeal admits that the problem presented by 
the development of scientific research in Oxford is com- 
plex. ‘‘ How is a University,” he asks, “ to meet the 
varying demands of the different sciences as one branch 
of a science becomes more and another less fertile ? ” 
The University has already recognized the need of 
cq-ordination and consultation with other universities. 
What is required is a general fund from which new 
developments could be endowed for a term of years 
as they arise. Oxford is not the only university that 
has suffered from obsolescent endowments. 


Science at 
Oxford : 


\ Ñ TE commend the appeal to the innumerable friends 


of Oxford scattered throughout the world. The 
policy of developing research work at Oxford is well 
advised ; but it will have repercussions 
on the organization of university educa- 
tion at Oxford and throughout the 
Empire. Facilities for undergraduate studies must be 
extended throughout the country in order that a “ due 
supply ” of ardent students may be available for the 
great centres of research. We are not disposed to shed 
“some melodious tear” at the gradual disappearance 
of what may be called the Charley’s Aunt conception of 
university education. The increase of knowledge 
demands a longer course of preparation and more 
mature students. Scientific research is a national 


Results of the 
Appeal. 
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necessity for peace and war and its workers have become 
one of the most important professions. This develop- 
ment must affect the life of our ancient universities and 
necessitate new benefactions on a generous scale. 


()NE of the most interesting elections in the long history 

of university representation in Parliament is in 
progress at Oxford, in consequence of the resignation of 
the Senior Burgess, Lord Hugh Cecil, 


hea a who has taken up his appointment as 
Election y Provost of Eton. At a general election 


the transferable vote system of voting 
is in operation at Oxford and Cambridge, each University 
sending two representatives to Parliament; but at a 
by-election this system cannot be applied. Three 
candidates have been nominated in the present election. 
The official Conservative candidate is Sir Farquhar 
Buzzard, the distinguished Professor of Medicine, to 
whom Oxford is largely indebted for Lord Nuffield’s 
generous benefaction of two millions in aid of medical 
research. The other two candidates, Prof. Lindemann 
and Sir Arthur Salter, both well known in their respective 
fields of science and economics, are standing as Inde- 
pendents. The former is interested in national defence, 
especially in relation to aeronautics, and the latter has 
taken an active part in the work of the League of Nations. 


HE election of Mr. A. P. Herbert as one of the 
burgesses for Oxford University indicated some 
weakening of the “ party ” tradition in these elections. 
This does not necessarily imply that 
Oxford is no longer at heart Conserva- 
tive ; but rather that the obligation is 
more fully recognized to select men of peculiar gifts, 
alien to the working politician, men qualified to represent 
in Parliament aspects of national life such as education, 
public health, and scientific research. From this view- 
point each of the candidates in the present election can 
make a strong appeal. The leading article in The Times 
stresses the need that one of two burgesses ‘‘ should be 
in the closest touch with the affairs of the University,” 
a qualification admirably possessed by one of the 
candidates. But the occasions when a university mem- 
ber has to fight for the interests of his university in 
Parliament are fortunately rare. We prefer to regard 
the contest primarily as a rivalry of men and of subjects 
rather than of party or university issues, or, as Sir 


Qualifications 
of Candidates. 


Arthur Salter puts it in his election address, ‘ types. 


of experience.” 
Jn view of the next Burnham revision of salaries, 
considerable discussion has been taking place 
among primary teachers on the subject of a basic scale, 
that is to say, a scale on which the 
salary of every publicly employed 
teacher shall be made absolutely to 
depend. The National Federation of Class Teachers has 
taken particular interest in this question, and steps have 
been taken to secure that it shall come up for discussion 
at the Easter Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers. It must therefore be regarded as an issue on 


A Basic Scale : 
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which teachers in general may be called upon to make 
up their minds at no distant date. It is suggested that 
the basic scale shall be £200 rising by annual increments 
of £12} to £400, and that to this shall be added allowances 
of various kinds. For example, headmasters of ele- 
mentary schools (nothing is said about heads of secondary 
schools) would receive a promotional increment of {25 
per annum for each grade of promotion: masters with 
three years’ training would receive {40 per annum 
above the basic scale, and those with four years’ training 
an extra £80 ; women teachers would receive the highest 
possible percentage of basic scale figures obtainable in 
negotiation—minimum 80, maximum I00. 


T seems to be intended that the Basic Scale would 
supersede the existing scales 2 and 3, and it is 
agreed that there would have to be an addition (10 per 
cent is mentioned) for metropolitan 
areas, though it is not proposed to 
delimit this provision to London and its 
surroundings. There is apparently to be no difference in 
salary for teachers in secondary schools as such, though 
it is pointed out that the “ four-year ’’ man would begin 
at {280 and rise to £480, with the ro per cent addition 
in Metropolitan areas, so that this would be much the 
same as the existing secondary scale. It remains to be 
seen how teachers in secondary schools will view a 
proposal which gives substantial increases to other 
classes of teachers while leaving their salaries stationary. 
It is not clear how positions of special responsibility 
will be affected. The estimated addition to the present 
salary bill is £4,750,000, a formidable sum when the 
difficulties of the present situation are considered. In 
theory there is something to be said for the principle of 
a basic scale, but whether the present proposals repre- 
sent a practicable application of it, or whether, even if 
they do, the present time is opportune for such a change. 
is another matter. 


Some 
Difficulties. 


[J NDER this heading Dr. J. H. Shackleton Bailey, 

Headmaster of Lancaster Grammar School, 
contributes to the Spectator an article which directs 
attention to the problems created by 
the presence on school staffs of what 
he regards as an undue proportion of 
men over 45 or so. ‘‘ Assuming that teachers over 50 
years of age may have the same zeal for their work and 
the same mental alertness as their younger colleagues 
—which is a big assumption—it would still be true that 
these elderly men have mostly lost touch with youth, 
are averse from necessary changes, can take very little 
active part in boys’ games, are more liable to be absent 
from school through sickness, and generally have 
contracted social or domestic interests which make a 
larger call on their leisure time than is ordinarily the 
case with young masters.” If the Board of Education. 
so. meticulous about the age of pupils, were to inquire 
about the ages of those who teach them, some very 
interesting facts might be elicited which might result 
in much-needed reforms. For example, some of the 


The Veteran 
Schoolmaster : 
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abler men who had passed the promotion zone for head- 
ships might be given a chance of changing their school 
should they so desire it. Mr. Bailey recognizes, however, 
that it is much easier to recognize this flaw in our present 
educational system than to remedy it. 


ig would be impracticable, Mr. Bailey thinks, for the 

Board to decree that no school was to have more 
than a third of its staff composed of men over 45. But, 
assuming that voluntary retirement on 
a pension were allowed at the age of 
50, and that redundant veterans were 
compulsorily retired at 55 on what would with them 
normally be the maximum pension, this would lead to 
the weeding out of a good deal of inefficiency without 
imposing undue hardship on those who had to go. We 
do not know whether Mr. Bailey has considered the 
financial effect of this, but we suggest that he should go 
into the matter. The figures will probably surprise 
him. And it is not to be expected that his contentions 
will pass unchallenged. We should say that there are 
many teachers over 50 whose zeal for their work is 
greater than that of their younger colleagues. And to 
call such men “ elderly ” is absurd in days when many 
men between 50 and 60 are in the prime of their powers. 
Again, Mr. Bailey’s remarks about social and domestic 
interests seem, indirectly, to make the too common 
assumption that a teacher must live for his school only. 
There isin fact plenty to besaid on the other side. Adebate 
between Mr. Bailey and one of the very alert masters 
of 55 whom we know would be a refreshing experience. 


Some 
Suggestions. 


I has been decided that the new inspection system 

for Northern Ireland will come into force on April r. 
It is a pity that so much of the old system has been 
retained, although long since discarded 
in Great Britain. From the outset 
there will be discontent even though 
the individual inspectors may try to make the spirit 
of the system different from that of a generation ago. 
A protest has been made by Mr. Hugh Shearman, at the 
Belfast Royal Academy, against the tendency to pass 
over home graduates when appointing teachers in 
secondary schoołs. We are glad to see that this has at 
last been done publicly, as we have heard a great deal 
of bitterness expressed privately about these appoint- 
ments. It is very hard that native teachers should find 
the great majority of the posts given to graduates of 
non-Irish universities, and they state that in many cases 
the appointments are made before they have even had an 
opportunity of competing. 


Northern 
Ireland. 


N contrast with Northern Ireland it is said that the 
relations between inspectors and teachers in the 
Irish Free State have been put on a satisfactory basis 
by conferences at which both sides 
agreed to adopt inspection methods 
which will be most likely to raise the 
standard of education in national schools. At a special 
Congress of the I.N.T.O., supported by all the local 
organizations, a demand has been put forward for the 


The Irish 
Free State. 
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restoration of salaries to the scale adopted in the 
arbitration award of 1920, and for security of tenure for 
all teachers. Surprising figures are quoted to show the 
decline in attendances in national schools. For example, 
the representative of Co. Kerry said that there was a 
drop of 20 per cent in the last ten years and that out of 
621 teachers 221 were affected by the average regulations. 
In infant schools there was a decline of 39 per cent. 
Other counties had similar experiences. Nobody seems 
to try to account for the decline in attendances. The 
drop in population shown by the last census will only 
partly explain it. At any rate the teachers have a 
powerful weapon this year. There is to be a general 
election and the national teachers have often claimed that 
they were mainly responsible in the past for the return 
of the present Government to power. 


A LECTURE of outstanding interest was delivered by 

Prof. Hamley in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
The theme was “ Teaching the Child the Art of Living,” 
and fundamental issues of real impor- 
tance were raised. The Professor said 
that the school of the future would 
concern itself less with the content of the curriculum 
and more with the task of understanding the individual 
and supplying his social needs. It would not undertake 
to tell the child what to do, but would train him to become 
the kind of person who will know what to do. It would 
train him in the art of living, the giving of himself to 
significant and satisfying pursuits. While attaching less 
importance to acquiring knowledge, it would endeavour 
to give the child a surer grip of the fundamentals. An 
unsure grasp of the fundamentals tended toward emo- 
tional instability and mental ill health. Examinations, 
the professor declared, have a legitimate place in the 
educational system, but they are urgently in need of 
reform. They are subtle and tricky where they should 
be plain and practical. Too often they are employed as 
instruments of competition, and they often attempt to 
measure what should not, and in some cases cannot, be 
measured. Much needless anxiety would be obviated 
if children, instead of being compelled to make good in 
all subjects, were encouraged to pursue to a higher level 
those in which they were interested. 


The Art of 
Living. 


AT the annual dinner of former pupils and masters 

of Boroughmuir School, Sir James Leishman took 
occasion to deplore the fact that the school was too large 
for effective organization. “I am 


peroneal) rather appalled to hear,” he said, “ that 
Schools Too : ; 
Large another 150 pupils are going to 


Boroughmuir shortly. The school is 
far too big already. It is a scandal and is not fair. No 
staff or headmaster can efficiently supervise the work of 
a school with 1,600 or 1,700 pupils. The whole thing is 
wrong and I hope better counsels will prevail.” Most 
people will agree with Sir James’s criticism. But 
Boroughmuir is not the only school that calls for con- 
demnation on these grounds. There are in Scotland 
nine secondary schools with more than 1,000 pupils, 
and of these seven are in Glasgow. No headmaster can 
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possibly get to know such crowds of pupils, and the 
individual teachers, however skilful and influential, must 
of necessity confine their efforts to a limited proportion 
of the whole. A study of the conditions in these schools 
reveals a great weakness. The great bulk of the pupils 
are in the lower classes. By the time the fourth year is 
reached very few are left. In some of them only 12 per 
cent of those who started reach the fourth year, and in 
the best of them the percentage does not exceed 30. In 
other words more than three-quarters of those who 
start a secondary course fail to finish it. 


“THE Scottish Schoolmasters’ Association is a body 

formed recently to look after the interests of the 
men teachers in Scotland. In a profession where women 
are in the great majority, it claims that 
a separate platform is needed for the 
men, so that their views and their 
influence may have full effect. It is 
an active, and is becoming an influential body, arranging 
for frequent meetings and providing for the discussion of 
topics of undoubted interest to the whole profession. 
At a recent meeting, Councillor Allan, in discussing the 
architectural features of school buildings asked if there 
was ever any effective contact between the architect and 
those who had to live and work in the school buildings 
after they were erected. The position is saved, in part, 
by the fact that all plans for new schools have to pass 
the scrutiny of the Education Department, but even 
then many minor conveniences and improvements 
might be effected if the teachers were always consulted 
before plans were finally passed. Councillor Allan went 
on to deplore the lack of contact between education on 
the one hand and industry and commerce on the other. 
At the same meeting, the Master of the Merchant 
Company questioned the wisdom of Parliament in 
raising the age, and criticized the Scottish Education 
Department on the ground of its responsibility for the 


overgrown curriculum. 

A NURSERY rhyme dilates on the horrors of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. Why 

not avoid these horrors by machinery ? At Cambridge 

a computing laboratory is to be estab- 


The Scottish 
Schoolmasters’ 
Association. 


oe lished as an aid to the School of 
Cambridge. Physical Sciences. The position has 


been created that in some branches of 
mathematics problems can only be solved by elaborate 
numerical calculations. Adding and multiplying 
machines are familiar, but, recently, machines have been 
devised to solve systems of linear algebraic equations, for 
integrations, and for solving differential equations. The 
Bush machine, it is stated, can produce in a few days 
results which would otherwise require months of 
laborious computation. These calculating machines are 
costly, but it is obvious that Cambridge should possess 
the latest equipment and that the time is ripe for the 
establishment of a computing laboratory. The initial 
cost of the machines is estimated not to exceed £7,000. 
Manchester University has already installed an inte- 
grating machine. 
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“THAT the election for the London County Council 

which is to take place in a few days may have 
important effects on education policy, especially in 
relation to the operation of the Educa- 


ie tion Act of 1936, under which the age 
Policy. for compulsory education is to be 


raised to 15, is evident. The London 
Teachers’ Association has issued a ‘‘ seven-point” 
programme raising all the important issues. We note 
especially the demand that classes in all London schools 
should be reduced to thirty, a specific reform long over- 
due, in the interests of both children and teachers. 
Attention is directed to the need for the early publication 
of by-laws relating to school exemption under the Act 
of 1936 in order that parents may have due warning of 
the conditions under which exemption will be granted. 
Adequate nutrition and the provision of garments and 
footwear for physical training are demanded. A policy 
of ‘‘ re-invigoration ” of continuative education and a 
“ speeding-up’”’ of the reconditioning of old schoo. 
buildings is also advocated. 


HE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has not 
closely associated himself with technical education 
but he opened the Junior Technical Schools Exhibitior. 


ee at the London County Hall. This 

a p Exhibition provides a striking demon- 
chools ; : . 

Exhibition. stration of the scope of the instruction 

provided in the junior technical schools 

of London. The useful work of those schools is not 


widely known to the public, including parents who them- 
selves need education in the number of skilled occupations 
for which London children can now be trained. For boys, 
instruction is provided in more than twenty occupations 
and for girls in fifteen occupations. The age limits fo: 
these schools are 13 to 16, and there are thirty-eight 
schools aided or maintained by the London County 
Council. Employers will be well advised to read, mark, 
and learn the lessons provided by this well-arranged 
exhibition. 


HE “ Ten year plan for children ” was launched at a 
reception held at Lady Astor’s house in London. 
It aims particularly at the improvement of school 
buildings. An exhibition of models 
displays the latest ideas in the plan- 
ning of secondary, nursery, and other 
schools. Eighty per cent of our actual buildings, the 
council for the plan suggest, are unsatisfactory. Em- 
phasis is laid not only on the planning of the school 
buildings to secure light and air, but on the environment 
of the schools. The programme of the ten year plan 
would cost £4,000,000. Many of the school buildings 
erected under the 1870 Act have become obsolete and 
“scrapping ” may be the most economical method of 
procedure. Let us hope that the new buildings will not 
be of a too permanent type but adaptable to rapidly 
changing conditions. The reorganization to be carried 
through under the 1936 Act gives a good opportunity 
for a national survey of school buildings. 


Ten Year Plan. 
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HE BISHOP OF “LONDON at a conference on 
“ Films for Children ” admitted that the two most 
influential forces in England were the B.B.C. and the 
cinemas. Children loved the pictures 
which brought brightness into their 
drab lives. At Bath, special matinées 
are being arranged with selected programmes. These are 
self-supporting and attract an average attendance of 
1,200. Mr. William Farr, of the British Film Institute, 
said it was estimated that only 500 out of some 4,000 
cinemas gave regular performances for children. The 
idea of special matinées for children should surely 
be extended, with the co-operation of teachers and local 
authorities. Instructional films could be introduced 
with caution. The Institute proposes to issue a list of 
films recommended for children’s performances. 


Films for 
Children. 


R. W. O. LESTER SMITH, Director of Education 
for Manchester, directed attention, in his presi- 
dential address to the Association of Directors and 
Secretaries of Education, to the pro- 
spective decline of population in most 
of the countries of Western Europe, 
and especially in this country. He remarked that so 
far the Board of Education had devoted only three 
circulars specifically to this population problem. These 
were mainly actuarial and, so far as they concerned 
policy, not constructive. The first, issued in 1928, when 
the Association of Education Committees was calling 
for the raising of the leaving age, endeavoured to show 
that local education authorities had more than enough 
to do in grappling with an increasing attendance. Five 
years later, another circular showed that the birth-rate 
was progressively declining, and the moral of the third 
was that the roll of teachers should bear relation to the 
declining roll of children. Mr. Lester Smith made his 
own position perfectly clear. ‘‘ From the educational 
standpoint it will, I know, be agreed that nothing rivals 
in importance the problem of staffing; and I would 
suggest that a declining population provides an un- 
paralleled opportunity of securing what might well 
prove to be the greatest of all educational reforms, 
namely, a systematic reduction in the size of classes.” 
We heartily welcome this pronouncement, especially as 
there are indications that some people desire to curtail 
expenditure on staffing as population declines. We hope, 
of course, that decline in population will make reform 
of staffing conditions easier. 


Decline in 
Population. 


FROM an answer given by Mr. Stanley in the House 

of Commons, it appears that very slow progress 
is being made in removing defective schools from the 
black list. Of the original total of 
2,827, 499 had been closed or replaced 
by December 31, 1935, and in 1,226 
the defects had been remedied. Thus 1,102 schools were 
still on the black list. On December 31, 1936, 518 had 
been closed or replaced and defects had been remedied 
in 1,276. We feel that a greater rate of progress than 
this might well be looked for. Unless acceleration takes 
place, it will at this rate be about seventeen years before 


“Black List ” 
Schools. 
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the 1,033 schools still remaining on the list will disappear 
from it even if no more are added as further schools fall 
into disrepair and higher standards are adopted. In 
other words, two more generations of the children 
attending such schools will have to suffer from conditions 
which are a menace to health and a bar to efficiency. 
Surely the Board can do better than this. 


Varia 


According to the spring issue of Bell’s Miscellany, 
Dr. Cyril Alington, Dean of Durham and formerly Head- 
master of Eton, is bringing out A New Approach to the 
Old Testament, and Prof. Morris Bishop, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, has written a critical study entitled Pascal, dealing with 
the life and significance of this great French philosopher and 


mathematician. à š * 


Turning over the pages of the Spring Announcements 
of Messrs. GEORGE G. HARRAP & Co., LTD., we note, in 
the section “‘ for boys and girls ” a new book on reptiles 
by Raymond L. Ditmars, the well-known American 
natvralist, The Story of Twentieth Century Exploration by 
Charles E. Key, and a picture atlas of the British Isles 
by H. Alnwick. 


$ * $ 


In the brief Spring List issued by THE HOGARTH PRESS 
we notice the announcement of the first four volumes 
(1s. 6d. each) of the series “ World-Makers and World- 
Shakers ” ; they are Joan of Arc, by V. Sackville-West ; 
Socrates, by Naomi Mitchison and R. H. S. Crossman ; 
Mazzini, Garibaldi and Cavour, by Majorie Strachey ; and 
Darwin, by L. B. Pekin. 


$ & * 


Students of history will notice in the list of books to be 
published shortly by the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
announcements of Britain in Europe : An Outline of Foreign 
Policy, 1815-1875, by Prof. R. W. Seton-Watson, Vol. IV 
of the Cambridge History of India, covering the period 
1525-1757, edited by Sir Wolseley Haig and Sir Richard 
Burn, and Trade in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1813, by C. N. 
Parkinson. Among the many books on various aspects of 
science may be mentioned The Physical Principles of 
Quantum Theory, by Prof. A. Landé, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and Low Temperature Physics, by M. Ruhemann. 

* + Ld 


Among the SPECIAL UNIVERSITY LECTURES remaining 
to be delivered this term, there are two courses of wide 
interest to the thoughtful layman: they are ‘ Economic 
Nationalism in an International World,” by Prof. J. B. 
Condliffe, of the Economic Intelligence Service, League of 
Nations (London School of Economics, March 4 and 5, at 
5 p.m.); and “ Air Power and its Employment,” by Air 
Vice-Marshal E. L. Gossage (New Buildings of the Univer- 
sity of London), of which two remain to be given (March 4 
and 11, at 5.30 p.m.). 

* + * 

The Spring List received from the OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Press includes a number of attractive titles. A second 
edition of the Oxford Companion to English Literature, by 
Sir Paul Harvey, is announced, and also a smaller volume 
by the same author dealing with the Classics. Vol. IX 
of the Oxford History of England, on the Early Stuarts, 
1603-1660, by Godfrey Davies, is to be issued. On the 
science side, there is a second edition of Sidgwick’s Organic 
Chemistry of Nitrogen, re-written by T. W. J. Taylor and 
Dr. Wilson Baker, Biochemistry of Cellulose, the Polyuronides, 
Lignin, &c., by Dr. A. G. Norman, Atomic Structure of 
Minerals, by Prof. W. L. Bragg, and Modern Thermo- 
dynamical Principles, by A. R. Ubbelohde. Prof. E. C. 
Titchmarsh is producing an Introduction to the Theory of 
Fourier Integrals. 
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Reviews 


Organization of School Libraries 


A Gulde for School Librarians 
Issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools. (3s. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 


It is an opportune time for the appearance of a book 
like this, and many school librarians will feel grateful to 
the I.A.A.M. for having undertaken such a useful piece of 
work. The school library is no longer looked upon as a 
luxury upon which Education Authorities scarcely feel 
justified in spending money. The Carnegie Committee on 
School Libraries issued its valuable report in March, 1936. 
Mr. Oliver Stanley, in his foreword, clearly indicated that 
the Board of Education regards a well-equipped and 
adequately maintained library as an essential feature of 
the efficient secondary school. 


So long ago as February, 1934, the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Masters called a conference of school 
librarians and subsequently set up a small Committee to 
collect information, in the first place to prepare evidence 
for the Carnegie Committee. It soon, however, became 
clear that there was an urgent need for a practical guide to 
assist the teacher-librarian, This book, therefore, is the 
work of a small Committee of teacher-librarians whose 
experience as teachers in schools of different types has 
made them familiar with the problems and difficulties that 
the great majority of school librarians have to face. 

Mr F. C. Perry, of Bristol Grammar School, deals with 
library accommodation and equipment, and makes out a 
convincing case for the provision of a carefully planned 
school library. The Committee was in emphatic agreement 
that a school library ought not to be merely an extra 
class-room, let alone a corner of the school hall or a draughty 
corridor. It is just as logical that the school librarian 
should be consulted when new school buildings are pro- 
vided, or library extensions added to old buildings, as that 
science masters and art masters should be consulted when 
provision is made for science laboratories and for art 
rooms. The keen young librarian will here find many 
valuable hints which some day he may be able to turn 
to account. 

Mr. J. S. Newby, late Librarian of Judd School, Tonbridge, 
and now Headmaster of Cleckheaton Grammar School, 
discusses problems of ‘‘ Finance and the Choice of Books.” 
It is interesting to note in what widely different ways 
these problems are at present handled in the schools. 

Then follows an important chapter on “ Classification and 
Cataloguing,” ably dealt with by Mr. C. A. Stott of Alden- 
ham School, who is now an Hon. Secretary of the recently 
formed School Library Association. The Committee found 
that in the majority of schools systems of cataloguing and 
of classification simply did not exist; they were not felt 
to be necessary. After referring to the various schemes of 
classification now in use, Mr. Stott gives a concise but very 
helpful account of two systems—Dewey’s Decimal Classi- 
fication, and the newer System of Bibliographic Classification 
constructed by Dr. H. E. Bliss of New York. 

In a chapter on “ Library Routine,” Mr. C. N. Macleod 
of St. Dunstan’s College, Catford, discusses, among other 
problems, Hours of Issue, Methods of issuing books, Stock- 
taking, and Repairing and Rebinding. Mr. R. Gill, formerly 
librarian at Henry Mellish School, Nottingham, and now, 
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Headmaster of Acklam Hall School, Middlesbrough, writes 
a final chapter on “ Library Policy and Administration,” 
in which he reviews the place of the library in the school 
curriculum, the position of the librarian, form and sectional 
libraries, and co-operation with municipal and other 
libraries. | 

The book also contains six illustrations and four useful 
appendices. We commend it to the notice of all Head- 
masters, Headmistresses, School Librarians, and Education 
Authorities. 


Coronation Ceremonies 


The Coronation Book: the History and Meaning of 
the Ceremonies at the Crowning of the King and 
Queen. 

By W. Le Harpy. (Cloth, 2s. 6d. Paper, ts. 6d. for 
I0o copies or more. Hardy &. Reckitt, 2 Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2.) 

The wise teacher who uses topical events as “ projects ” 
for instruction in various subjects will have a unique oppor- 
tunity, as the Coronation approaches, of exploring with his 
pupils certain aspects of constitutional history as illustrated 
in the rich and symbolic ceremonial due to be performed in 
May. For this purpose he will need a sound but not 
pedantic book of reference. Colonel Hardy’s book admirably 
supplies that need, for it is authoritative on matters of 
heraldry and ceremonial and is written in a clear and 
attractive way. 

It consists of a series of chapters on the officers, the 
procession, the regalia, the service, and the banquet. Much 
curious and interesting information is included, such as the 
fact that the anointing with holy oil conferred the power of 
curing scrofula (whence the practice of ‘‘ touching for the 
King’s evil ” which Dr. Johnson experienced as a child). 

The book is well illustrated : many of the views of the 
processions are admirably reproduced, notably that of 
Edward VI, 1547. If another edition is printed the author 
might well quote their sources: a coloured plate of the 
present King and Queen would be worth including even if 
the price were raised. We like the print, which is large and 
comely : the binding is neat and simple: altogether this 
is a book that should go into the school library and be 
borrowed by the form masters. 


Prof. K. von Frisch, of the University of Munich, is 
giving two public lectures at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
on ‘‘ The Sense of Hearing in Fishes ” (March 4) and “ The 
Language of the Bees ” (March 5). 

* * + 


The building of an academic nation is discussed by 
Mr. John E. Bradley, late Superintendent of Education n 
Sind-Rajputana, in his new book The Architecture of 
Education. He desires the total elimination of non- 
intellectuals and deals with the education of illiterate 
natives. * * "i 


Supplementing the recommendations made by the Board 
of the Faculty of Social Studies, Oxford, Messrs. G. Ryle. 
J. E. Meade, and K. C. Wheare have prepared a classified 
Bibliography for the Honour School of Philosophy, Politics, 
and Economics (Oxford: B. Blackwell, price 8d.). The 
items are arranged alphabetically by authors, titles are, of 
course, given, but no pubhshers. 
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CORONATION 
CERTIFICATE 


== 
eit coronacion 


MAy 125 1997 


SIZE, 124 inches a 94 inches 


PRINTED IN NINE COLOURS AND GOLD 
PRICE, PER DOZEN, 6/= NET 


This will be the first occasion on which a 
Monarch has been able to speak to the whole 
of the Dominions on the day of his Coro- 
nation, and the Certificate has been designed 
to symbolize the linking up of the Common- 
wealth by means of Wireless. 


Many Schools will undoubtedly wish to give some 
memento of the Coronation, with which the 
School will be definitely associated, and space has 
been left on the Certificate so that the name of 
the School, and any special matter can be printed, 
to link the School with this unique occasion, and 
provide a lasting and artistic memento of the 
Coronation. 


Quotations for any required quantity will be gladly submitted. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 High Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. | 
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= PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PLAYERS 


By L. du GARDE PEACH 


Five attractive little plays, all of which have been broad- 
cast by the B.B.C. and are here adapted to the needs of 
school stages. They provide, In a particularly delightful 
manner, a wealth of literary and historical knowledge, 
and are admirably suitable for dramatic reading or for 
acting by pupils from I! years of age upwards. 

104 pp. 1/6 


TABARD AND SHIELD 


By GLADYS DAVIDSON 


This fascinating book, describing the history and romance 
of heraldry, forms an excellent supplementary reader, 
and should be in every school library. Of particular 
interest at the present time is the chapter giving a full 
and accurate description of the Coronation Ceremonles- 
One of the popular ‘‘ Greenjacket Books ” for boys and 
girls of ali ages. With charming illustrations by L. R. 


BRIGHTWELL. 224 pp. 3/6 net 


Full details post free on request. 


PI TMAN Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 


Profit Without Risk! 


d/h = HL -D 


TAX FREE 


—and your capital absolutely secure 


GENEROUS ADVANCES ON 
APPROVED PROPERTY 


CITY o LONDON 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Incorporated under the Building Societies Act, 1874 


DRAYTON HOUSE, GORDON STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. I 


= 
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English, Poetry, and Drama 


An English Course for Foreign Children 
By I. Morris. Book III. (2s. Macmillan.) 

This, like the two previous books in the series, is designed 
for use in elementary schools abroad. It contains twenty- 
five lessons which, by means of intensive drill ensuring 
automatic responses, aims at increasing the students’ 
vocabulary and introducing him gradually to the rules of 
grammar. 


Reading and English Practice : a Course in Literary 
Reading and Composition 
By G. H. REEp. Reprint. (2s. 6d. Black.) 

In this book, suitable for pupils of from 12 to 13 years of 
age, the author has based the English work on twenty-four 
well-chosen, reasonably lengthy, extracts of literary value. 
Each passage is followed by exercises for oral and written 
work in grammar and composition. It is a useful book, 
originally published in 1932, now reprinted with some slight 
corrections. 


The Reading and Writing of English 
By E. G. BraceGini. (4s. 6d. Hutchinson.) 

This book, like Mr. Biaggini’s previously published 
English in Australia, provides a good deal of practical help 
to those who would teach themselves (or others) the 
fundamental principles of literary appreciation. 


Hints on Writing Juvenile Literature 
By D. BILLINGTON. (Is. net. Warne.) 

In these hints—based on a lecture given to The London 
Writers’ Circle, in April, 1935—the author makes interesting 
comments on the types of literature provided to-day for 
boys and girls. 


** Antigua, Penny, Puce ” 
By R. Graves. (7s. 6d. net. Dey& Majorca: The 
Seizin Press. London: Constable.) 

A unique postage stamp of great value gives the title 
to this first modern novel by Mr. Graves, and was also the 
cause of a bitter and long drawn out feud between a 
brother and a sister. In the manner of presentation ; in 
the characters of the two combatants, Jane, brilliant, 
shrewd, unscrupulous, and Oliver, more commonplace and 
conventional, but equally dogged; in the description of 
Jane’s robot theatre and her friend Edith’s mechanical 
contrivances; in the audacious and at times almost 
criminal tactics adopted by Jane in her endeavour to 
score off her brother, we feel that the author is enjoying 
a good joke and is inviting the reader to share it. The 
feud takes us into auction rooms and law courts ; it causes 
the break-up of friendship and the marriage of Jane; it 
brings an end to her career as a successful actress-manager 
and takes her into the film world; it involves discussions 
on ordinary and identical twins, and finally it and the 
stamp are bequeathed by the victorious Jane to the next 
generation. 


Only the Other Day: a Volume of Essays 
By E. V. Lucas. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

Readers of Mr. Lucas’s contributions to the ephemeral 
press will welcome their publication in a volume. The 
essays and sketches included in-this little book cover a 
wide range, with an interesting life and personality as 
background. As examples of the modern essay, the book 
should serve a useful purpose in schools. 


' actors and audience. 


(1) Community Plays, or Plays of Many Parts 
Edited by Nora Ratciirr. Intermediate Book. 
(1s. gd. Nelson.) 

(2) Three Industrial Plays 
By R. DATALLER. (ts. 6d. Nelson.) 

(3) Four Plays for Boys 
By H. Mortanp. (18. 6d. Nelson.) 

(4) Playing with History 
By H. CHESTERMAN. (IS. 

(5) Plays in Verse and Mime 
By ROSALIND VALLANCE. (ıs. 3d. Nelson.) 

(6) Plays for Modern Children 

` By P. Tirrrarp. (1s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
(1) The one feature common to these ten plays is that 
all need large casts, and that jobs are provided, on or of 


Nelson.) 


the stage, for an indefinite number of personages—hence 


the title. The dialogue in “ The Play of the Weather” 
and in “ The Kings in Nomania ” is witty, and each gives 
plenty of scope for acting. ‘‘ The Stolen Prince,” a playlet 
in the Chinese fashion, could not fail to captivate both 
(2) The historical notes show how 
closely these serious plays: “ The Spinning Wheel,” “ The 
Crucible,” and ‘‘ Mr. Stephenson’s Lamp ’’—are based on 
facts not to be gathered from the ordinary text-book, and 
the intimate relationship existing between master and man 
at the beginning of the Industrial Revolution comes out 
clearly in the plays themselves. Producers will be grateful 
for the help afforded by the illustrated “ Acting Notes.” 
(3) These four plays are respectively concerned with the 
American Civil War; with Galileo; with the struggle for 
supremacy in 1760 between England and France in North 
America; and with the death of Christopher Marlowe. 


_ They have useful “ Acting Notes,” illustrated, and may be 


performed without fee, a now rare privilege. (4) These | 
seven playlets can at need be performed on the school- 
room floor without stage costume or scenery. The small 
drawings and notes should, however, help the more ambitious 
producer. (5) The author’s Introduction tells how these 
clever little plays were tried out in a hospital school under 
conditions amusing, if pitiful. The most charming of the 
five, ‘‘ Persephone,” and “ Rapunzel,” both in verse, are 
here published for the first time. The notes on music fof 
the plays, and for reading in connexion with them are to 
be warmly commended. (6) Of these three plays, “ Struw- 
welpeggy,” in which Peggy attempts—not in their interest, 
but for her own entertainment, to reform the characters 
in “ Struwwelpeter ’’—and “ Santa Claus, I presume ” are 
both equally diverting. The American slang in the latter 
adds to its drollery. All three have been deservedly awarded 
prizes at the Northern Dramatic Feis, Belfast. 


The English Sonnet : an Anthology 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by EN1p HAMER. 
Second (School) Edition. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 
There should be a welcome for this reprint, in a cheaper 
school edition, of this anthology of English Sonnets. The 
original edition appeared in June, 1936. 


The Voice of One: Nature Lyrics 
By H. H. Jounson. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
These poems have the same natural grace, sincerity, and 
limpidity as gave distinction to those in the four previous 
volumes. 
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ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


An Introduction to the Mathematical Theory 
By A. S. RAMSEY. tos. 6d. 


A text-book for First and Second Year University students, covering the fundamental principles 
of electrostatics, Gauss’s theorem, Laplace’s equation, systems oF conductors, homogeneous 
dielectrics and the theory of images, steady currents in wires, elementary theory of the magnetic 
fields, and the elementary facts about the magnetic fields of steady currents. 


General Editors: E. K. BENNETT and G. F. TIMPSON 
A new age series for pupils from the First Year of learning German to the Higher Certificate 
standard. The text of each book has been specially written to illustrate some feature of German 
history or German life, special attention being paid to grading the Vocabulary. The illustrations 
have been specially drawn. 


Series II. Biographies of the Great Germans Series IV. Yesterday and To-day in Germany 


Martin Luther: Ein Lebensbild. By The Baroness Im Frieden und im Krieg. By G. F. Tmpson. 
SEYDEWITz. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. Edited by E. K. OSBORN. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


Schiller: Ein Lebensbild. By The BARONEss Der Weg in Leben. By Ernsr HELLER. Edited b 
SEYDEWITZ. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. F. R. H. MCLELLAN. Illustrated. 1s. 


Previously published, Series 1: Medieval Epics. 1s. 3d. each. Series III: German Stories of To-day. 1s. 6d. each. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ASSOCIATIONS IN CONFERENCE 


For REPORTS see the Conference Supplement 
: The Journal of Education,” February, 1937. 


This contains The Headmasters’ Conference (Ampleforth); The Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation (Guildhall, London); The Assistant Mistresses’ Association (London); The 
Assistant Masters’ Association (Nottingham); The Preparatory Schools Association 
(London); The Conference of Educational Associations (University College, London) ; 
The North of England Education Conference (Harrogate); The Classical Association 
(Westfield College, London); The Historical Association (Hull); The Child-Study 
Society (University College, London); The Science Masters’ Association (Manchester) ; 
The Women Science Teachers’ Association (London); The Geographical Association 
(London); The Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association (London); The 
Mathematical Association (Institute of Education, London); The Parents’ National 
Educational Union (London); The Royal Drawing Society (London). 


Extra copies of the February issue (Price 8d. post free) can be obtained from 
MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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History 


A Sketch-Map History of Europe, 1789-1914 
By G. TayLor. (3s. Harrap.) 
A valuable companion to the text-book histories of Europe 
in the nineteenth century. It consists primarily of classified 
summaries of events and simple illustrative sketch-maps. 


The England of Charles II 
By A. Bryant. (The Swan Library.) 
Longmans.) 

Mr. Arthur Bryant is a past-master in his knowledge of 
the reign of Charles IT; he is also a writer of singular brilliancy 
and charm. Hence he has here presented us with a picture 
of the England of 1660-85 which does not suffer by com- 
parison with even Macaulay's famous third chapter. 


The Privileges and Rights of the Crown 
By Dr. A. B. KEITH. (1s. net. Pearson.) 
A valuable monograph on a most interesting and impor- 
tant branch of English constitutional history by a very high 
authority. 


A Short History of India 
By W. H. MorELanp and Sir ATUL C. CHATTERJEE. 
(12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Both the authors of this new History of India write from 
ample knowledge and with unquestionable authority. 
Mr. Moreland was for many years a distinguished Indian 
civil servant ; Sir Atul Chatterjee was until recently High 
Commissioner in London. They treat of India from the 
earliest times to the present day. Their prime concern is 
to trace the evolution of Indian culture and to estimate 


(3s. 6d. net. 


the magnitude of the successive foreign influences, especially 
the British, which have helped to determine the present 
condition of the great Dependency. 


The Alternative to War : a Programme for Statesmen 
By C. R. Buxton. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

In this well-written book Mr. Roden Buxton, whose 
political propensities are well known, discusses the means by 
which the demands of Japan, Italy, and Germany can be 
met and satisfied without war. Mr. Buxton’s proposals 
will not meet with universal approval, and it is very doubtful 
whether they would satisfy the three powers in question. 


Scenes from Bygone Days: Little Plays of School History 
By MARGARET M. ELLioT. Books I, II, and III. (6d. 
each. University Tutorial Press.) 

Each of these excellent little books contains eight or nine 
short scenes representative of the social life of early England, 
e.g. preparation of dinner in a Norman kitchen, performance 
of a play in an Elizabethan theatre, coffee-house talk in 
the reign of George I. Each scene would take about a 
quarter of an hour in the acting and would provide parts 
for six or a dozen children. These booklets should enjoy 
a wide vogue among enterprising teachers. 


The Government of Britain: a Simple Introductory 
Survey 
By R. Barkey. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 
A thoroughly sound and attractively illustrated text-book 
of elementary civics. It describes in outline the main 
features of both central and local government in England. 


Science 


The Teaching of Science 
By W. L. SUMNER. (3s. 6d. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

The teaching of science is no hide-bound tradition ; like 
science itself it is experimental, and though we could wish 
it less hampered by the system of external elementary 
examinations, this is a disability from which it suffers in 
common with all other subjects of the school curriculum. 
Mr. Sumner’s book is a new experiment, for it not only 
gives a short survey of science teaching, particularly in 
post-primary schools, but is designed to act as a teacher’s 
book for the four volumes of An Introduction to Science 
by Prof. Andrade and Dr. Huxley. Most experienced 
teachers prefer to make their own “ teacher’s handbook,” 
in so far as they find one necessary, but even they will 
find many useful hints in Mr. Sumner’s treatment. Young 
teachers, with their experience still to gain, may be 
recommended to read the book attentively and reflectively, 
especially since a great deal of it is of quite a general 
character and is not necessarily limited in its application 
to the single text-book mentioned above. 


The Mechanism of Nature : being a Simple Approach 
to Modern Views on the Structure of Matter and 


Radiation 
By Prof. E. N. pA C. ANDRADE. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. (6s. net. Bell.) 


For the new edition, this well-known book has been 
revised in detail and brought up to date by the inclusion 
of such topics as heavy hydrogen, the neutron and positron, 
artificial radioactivity, and the artificial transmutation of 
matter. The author mentions with pardonable pride that 


the book has been translated into French, Polish, Dutch, 
and Danish, an honour which every one will agree it 
thoroughly merits. 


The Renaissance of Physics 
By Dr. K. K. DARROW. 
Macmillan.) 

The name of Dr. Karl Darrow, of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, is familiar to men of science through valuable 
papers published in scientific journals. This volume proves, 
if proof were needed, that he has an admirable literary 
style and a gift for explaining difficult conceptions by using 
picturesque analogies. It should be welcomed by a wide 
circle of readers. The first chapter on “ Physics and the 
Physicist ’ provides a justification for the title of the book 
and a vindication of the work of the physicist, a name which 
has supplanted the old-fashioned title natural philosopher. 
The second chapter serves as a link connecting the early 
history of electricity with modern theory based on the 
discovery of the electron. “ Through measuring ” we pass 
“ to knowing,” and obtain exact information as to the mass 
and energy of the ultimate particles of which matter 
consists. Then comes an excellent account of “ the atom 
visible,” with adequate recognition of the method by which 
C. T. R. Wilson, in 1910, made possible photography of the 
tracks of nuclei or electrons, many splendid photographs 
being reproduced. The latter half of the book deals with 
the fascinating problem of the transmutation of the ele- 
ments and its solution in recent years. ‘ If transmutation 
is the crowning achievement of modern physics, then the 
transformation of electricity and light, either into the other, 
is the jewel of the crown.” 


(12s. 6d. net. New York: 
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NORMAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Established 47 years 


Your Degree for One 
Guinea per Month 


For the fee of two guineas down and 25 payments of 
one guinea per month, the “Normal” guarantees 


tuition for Matriculation, Intermediate, and Final. 


Note the following points: 


1. The first instalment of fee is due at the time of 
joining and the remaining 25 instalments are due 
on the first day of each succeeding month. 


2. Students giving up a course for any reason are not 
liable for further fees beyond the guinea due on 
the first of the next month. 


3. There is no need to rush the examinations. 
Students work at their own speed. 


4. Those who take the Shortened Matriculation are 
allowed a reduction of one guinea. 


5 There is no extra charge for an Honours course. 


6. Those who have already matriculated may take an 
‘“ Inclusive’’ Inter. and Final Course for 21 gns. 


Normal Correspondence College, E. Dulwich, S.E. 22. 
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Recently Published. Demy 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 
INORGANIC PREPARATIONS 


By A. KING, M.Sc., A.R.C.S., D.I.C., Chemistry Dept., Imperial 
College of Science and Technology. 
Joint Author of Chemica! Calculations, &c. 
“ The book supplies a need, and is to “ His book, which we strongly advise 
be recommended especially to id all teachers of chemistry to read and 
vanced students. ''"— Education. use. . . . "— The Journal of Edueation. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., I Fleet Lane, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Special Notice to 


APRIL, 1937 ADVERTISERS 


OWING TO THE EASTER BREAK, IT IS 


NECESSARY TO HAVE THE “JOURNAL” 
READY TO PRINT BY MARCH 24. EARLY 


“COPY ’’ IS THEREFORE ESSENTIAL 


BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL IN ANIMAL BIOLOGY 
JULY 3I—AUGUST 13, 1937 


The Course is intended as an introduction to Biology, and as a refresher Course 
for Teachers of the subject. Laboratory and field work. 


Professor L. E. S. EASTHAM, M.A., M.Sc., Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Sheffield, assisted by Specialists. 


Prospectus of F. H. Tovne, Education Officer, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


Director : 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK... .. .. net 10/6 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK .. .. » 7/6 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK » 35/- 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON. W.C. 1 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Un (uu 


r) 
l 


THE 
MODERN #DESK AND 
SLOPINGORFLATTOP NOIS CHAIR. 


n HAMMER tr, 


DEPT. ie CROWN WORKS, 
HERMITAGE ROAD, HARRINGAY, LONDON, N.4 
eS 


“En-Tout-Cas ” 


Specialists in the Design 
and Construction 


of By appointment to 
H.M. the King of Bueden 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 
(No-upkeep and resilient) 
SQUASH COURTS SWIMMING POOLS 
GARDENS AND GARDEN HOUSES 


AERODROMES AND HANGARS 
Largest contractors in Gt. Britain for this work 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. 


SYSTON, LEICESTER 
London Office in Fortnum & Mason's Sports Dept., 182 Piccadilly, W. 1 


By appointment 


The Royal Cripples’ Hospital, Northfield, Birmingham 


Training School for Orthopsedic Nurses, Masseuses, and 
Medical Gymnasts 


This school is situated in a healthy district just outside the town, and accepts 

ps of good uana over 18 years of age. They are trained during four years 
orthopædic nu and for the Conjoint and Medical Electricity Examina- 

tion of the perpe § Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. Excellent 
experience is obtained in all the departments of the hospital. 

Lectures are given by trained teachers. Additional lectures are given by 
members of the Honorary Staffs of both hospitals ; also a course of demonstrations 
of dissected parts at the Birmingham University. 

Probationer Nurses are paid a salary except when they are concentrating on 
the examinations of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
when they are given free tuition in lieu of this. 

on 18-months’ course when resident or non-resident students are prepared for 

tions of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics 
only is also gaia Pe Tuition Fees: £54 9s., non-resident. Board fees are paid 
in addition by resident students. 


For prospectus apply to 
THE MATRON, The Woodlands, Bristol Road, Northfield, Birmingham. 
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Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 


The ‘New Era” Civil Service and Commercial Manual of 
Penmanship 
By H. J. Bower. Junior Book or Part I. Senior 
Book or Part II. (6d. each. Manchester: Galt.) 


The English House 
By Prof. A. H. THompson. (Historical Association 
Pamphlet, No. 105.) (1s. Bell.) 
Weaving Patterns of Yesterday and To-Day 
By VIOLETTA THURSTAN. (2s. 6d. net. 
The Dryad Press.) 


BIOGRAPHY 
menty Crabb Robinson, of Bury, Jena, The Times, and Russell 
q 


uare 
By Dr. J. M. BAKER. (8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Alexander the Third : King of Scotland 


By J. FERGUSON. (5s. net. MacLehose.) 
Augustus Caesar 
(8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 


Leicester : 


Dr. B. M. ALLEN. 
I. If Only | had a Ship (John Williams of the South Seas) 
By B. MATHEWS. 
2. Roll On, Wagon Wheels (Robert Moffat of South Africa) 
By H. F. FRAME. 
3. In Convict Cells (Mathilda Wrede of Finland) 
By W. G. WiLsoN. 
4. The Man Who Disappeared (Sundar Singh of India) 
By J. REASON. 
(Eagle Books.) (2d. each. Edinburgh House Press.) 
Noah Webster : Pioneer of Learning 
By E. C. SHOEMAKER. (20s. net. New York : Columbia 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 


CLASSICS 
Extracts from Latin Authors for Unseen Translation 
By A. E. Jackson. (4s. Macmillan.) 


ECONOMICS 
The Total Abolition of Unemployment 
y S. N. BRAysSHAW. (is. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Political and Economic Writings : 
1932-1934, with a Preliminary Section from The 
By A. R. ORAGE. 
Nott.) 
Economic History of England : 


By Prof. H 
Pitman.) 


ew Age, 1912 
Arranged by M. BUTCHART. (5s. 


a Study in Social Development 
. O. MEREDITH. Third Edition. (7s. 6d 


EDUCATION 

Nursery School and Parent Education in Soviet Russia 
By VERA FEDIAEVSKY in collaboration with Prof. 
Patty S. HALL. (10s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The Construction and Use of Achievement Examinations : 
for Secondary Schoo! Teachers 
Prepared under the Auspices of a Committee of the 
American Council on Education. Edited by H. E. 
Hawkes, E. F. Linpguist, C. R. MANN. (8s. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

A Guide for School Librarians 
Issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press. 

Examinations and their Substitutes in the United States 
By Prof. I. L. KANDEL. (Bulletin No. 28.) (New York: 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.) 

The Nursery Class 
By Dr. Jessie WHITE. 
Institute.) 

Supervision in Social Case Work: a Problem in Professional 
Education 
By ViRGINIA P. RoBINSON. (11s. 6d. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press.) 

The Teaching of Controversial Subjects (The Inglis Lecture, 1937) 
By E. L. THORNDIKE. ($1.00. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 


a Manual 


(1s. 6d. The Auto-Education 


from The New English Weekly, | 


Lady Barn House and the Work of W. H. Herford 
By W. C. R. Hicks. (7s. 6d. net. Manchester Univer- 
sity Press.) 

The City of London School 
By A. E. DOUGLAs-SMITH. 
Blackwell.) 

The Year Book of Education, 1937 
Edited by H. V. UsILL. (35s. net. Evans.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 
Reading Through Speech : Rhymes and Jingles for the Infant School 
By E. WINIFRED MILLER and Lucy DIAMOND. (zs. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 
Reading and Composition 
; By R. MACINTYRE. Book III. (2s. Macmillan.) 
aul 
By J. WENTER. Translated by R. and E. A. Hows. 
(8s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 
From Near and Far 
Edited by F. H. PritcHarp. (Harrap’s New Senior 
Readers, Book I). (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Exercises in o for Foreign Students 
By J. O. Jupp. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 
Still Lighter Essays 
Selected and Edited by A. J. MERSON. 
Longmans.) 
Educating Elizabeth i 
By MARGARET HASSETT. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
Prose of Yesterday : Dickens to Galsworthy 
Selected and Edited by G. Boas. (The Scholar's 
Library.) (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Hands and Feet 
By S. ROBERTS. (2s. 
English Essentials in One Year 
By H. Smitu. (2s. 6d. Allman.) 
Sixteen Moderns : Selected Contemporary Prose in Several Fields, 
with Preface and Notes 
By Dr. E. PARKER. (2s. Methuen.) 
Satirical and Critical Poems 
By Byron. Edited by Joan BENNETT. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
The Merchant of Venice 
By Wm. SHAKESPEARE. Edited by I. M. B. Sroka and 
A. H. HABBITTS. a 6d. Nicholson & Watson.) 
l. a King in Check : a Play of the Retreat of Charles the Second, 


n One Act 

2. The Eve of Chalgrove : a Play of the Civil War, in One Act 
By MARGARET ASHWORTH. (8d. each. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

Puppetry and Puppet Plays for Infants, Juniors and Seniors 
By A. B. ALLEN. (5s. net. Allman.) 

They Made the Royal Arms 
By Kitty BARNE. (1s. 6d. net. Deane The Year Book 
Press. 

Plays for Young Players 
By L. pu GARDE PEAcH. (1s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Lady Precious Stream: an old Chinese Play done into English 
according to its Traditional Style 
By S. I. Hsiunc. Fifth Edition (Modern Classics). 
(2s. Methuen.) 

Macbeth : a new Interpretation of the Text of Shakespeare's Play 
By W. D. SARGEAUNT. (7s. 6d. net. Heath Cranton.) 

Six Plays for Little Ones 
By MARGARET ASHWORTH. (Paper, 8d. Limp Cloth, 
tod. Oxford University Press.) 

King Henry Vill . 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by M. ST. CLARE 
BYRNE. (The Scholar’s Library.) (2s. Macmillan.) 

Practical Play Production 
By Mary RICHARDS. 


(12s. 6d. net. Oxford: 


(1s. 6d. 


Macmillan.) 


(38. 6d. 


(4s. 6d. net. Evans.) 


GEOGRAPHY 
The University Atlas 
Edited by G. Puittip and H. C. DARBY. 
Philip.) (Continued on page 164) 


(ros. 6d. 
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J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents 


143 Cannon Street, LONDON, E.C. 4 mansion necehone: 


PUBLISH “ PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS” 


An aid to parents in the selection of Schools. Contains details of 
Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ages. 
39th Annual Edition. Price 5/6, post free. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all London 
and Provincial papers. Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking, and Printing 
orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of 
charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 


i Simplify routine work. 


From one hand-written, hand-drawn, or pA ase original 
an Ellams Duplicator will quickly run any quantity of 
perec copies of Examination Papers, Time Tables, Notices, 
rogrammes, Blank Maps, School Magazines, Music, &c. 


Rotary Models from 12 guineas 
Guaranteed for 10 years 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS 
Write for School Booklet 
ELLAMS DUPLICATOR COMPANY, LTD. 


D U p LI C ATO RS 12 KING STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Phone : MET. 888! 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (12 lines) 


A number of important advertise- 
ments will be found in the Directory 


Supplement. See pages 173, 174, 187, and 188 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN TEACHERS 


FREDENSBORG, DENMARK CONGENIAL OUTDOOR CAREER FOR CREATIVE 

ONE YEAR COURSE directed (in English) by SVEND HOLTZE, | YOUTH. GARDEN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS AND 

(Recognized b Seals hel at. Sarosar; BAE AT, RETAIL NURSERY MEN (21 miles London) require one or two 

ecognized by the nsp Oren Ms hysically fit and keen working pupils of good general education. 
physically ing pupils of good g a u 

Werke.: SECRETARY, 37 SEGANE. NOM ERDA ROME ERDA Die Premium £150 (two year course) or £100 (I year). Full training 


in all branches given. Standard wages arranged.—F.R.H.S. Box 390, 


CAT SE, August Ist-20th (or 13th), 1937 
ee eben ee rican & on nn Smith’s, 100 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Write : B. HARRIS, B.Sc., Bedford Modern School, Bedford. 
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The Principles of Economic Geography 
By Prof. R. N. RupMosE Brown. 
(Revised). (6s. net. Pitman.) 

The Oxford Geographical Note-Books : for Secondary Schools 
By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. No. VIII. World. (1s. 3d. 
Oxford University Press.) 


HISTORY 

The League and the Future of the Collective System 
By the Rt. Hon. H. S. Morrison, G. Riou, S. Osusky, 
F. BERBER, A. ROTHSTEIN, P. BRADLEY, E. J. PHELAN, 
R. J. P. MortTisHED, O. NATHAN, L. BARNEs, P. B. 
PoTTER, C. K. STREIT. (Problems of Peace, Eleventh 
Series.) (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Eye-Witness Histories 
By MuRIEL MASEFIELD and B. I. MAGRAw, with the 
COLLABORATION OF R. K. and M. I. R. POLKINGHORNE. 


Third Edition 


(Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 4d. Book III, 2s. 6d. Bell.) 
The Vikings of Britain 

By D. P. CAPPER. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Exercises in British History, 1688-1815 

By R. Perry. (1s. 6d. University of London Press.) 
Discovering History 

Book I. Founders of Cities. By A. WEDGwoop and 


C. S. S. Higham. Book III. Men who Made Britain. 
By M. M. B. HicuamM and C. S. S. HicHam. (Book I, 
Is. 6d. Book III, 2s. Longmans.) 

Battlefield of the Gods: Aspects of Mexican History, Art and 
Exploration 
By P. KELEMEN. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A Middle School History of England 
By R. M. RAYNER. Vol. I—1485. Vol. II —1485-1715. 
With Supplement The History of Kent by Dr. H. W. 
SAUNDERS. Reprint. (3s. 6d. each. Murray.) 

A History of Europe : from 1198 to 1378 
By Dr. C. W. PREvITÉ-OrTON. (Methuen’s History of 
Medieval and Modern Europe, Vol. III.) (16s. net. 
Methuen.) 

MATHEMATICS 

Higher School Revision Mathematics 
By L.CrosLanp. With Answers. (3s.6d. Macmillan.) 

Holmes’ Comprehensive Arithmetic : for Advanced Division and 
Centra! Schools 
Book 6 (Post Primary, First Year). Book 7 (Post 
Primary, Second Year.) (1s. 6d. each. Glasgow. 
Holmes.) 

Higher Algebra 
By S. BARNARD and J. M. CHILD. 


MISCELLANY 

The British Civil Servant 
By W. A. Rosson, Prof. E. BARKER, the Hon. H. 
Nicotson, A. J. WALDEGRAVE, Sir ERNEST SIMON, 
L. Hill, H. Finer, F. A. A. MENZLER, R. STRACHEY, 
J. Coatman, L. Barnes. Edited by W. A. Rosson. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Clinical Studies in Speech Therapy 
By ANNE H. MCALLISTER. 
London Press.) 

Metropolitan Man : the Future of the English 
By R. SINCLAIR. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Boys’ Book of Flying : the Latest in the Air 
By C. Borr. (6s. net. Routledge.) 

Twenty-Four Lessons in Elocution: Transcribed as actually 
Delivered, being Detailed Graduated Instruction in Breath 
Control, Voice Development, Analysis of Speech, Sounds, and 
the Principles underlying the Art of Vocal Expression. 


(20s. Macmillan.) 


(15s. net. University of 


By J. BERNARD. (5s. net. Pitman.) 
Our Princesses and their Dogs 
By M. CHANCE. (2s. 6d. net. Murray.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
A Beginner’s Course in French (Un Bon Commencement Méne 
Loin): for use in Preparatory Schools and the Junior Forms 
of Secondary Schools 
By A. C. TOWNEND. 
A French Word-Book 
By G. C. Scorr and D. GURNEY. 
University Press.) 


(2s. Pitman.) 


(rod. Oxford 


OF EDUCATION 


|. Der Weg ins Leben 
©- By E. HELLER.- Edited by F. R. H. McLeE tay. 
2. Im Frieden und im Krieg 
By G. F. Timpson. Edited by E. K. OSBORN. 
(Cambridge Contact Readers, Series IV). (1s. 6d. each. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
l. Martin Luther : ein Lebensbild 
2. Schiller : ein Lebensbild 
By Baroness SEYDEWITZ. (Cambridge Contact Readers, 
Series II.) (1s. 6d. each. Cambridge University Press.) 
French Passages : for Translation or Dictation 
By M. CEPPI. (8d. Bell.) 
Lies and Spiel ! Lese- und Theaterstücke fir Anfänger : Adapted 
from ** Lectures et Comédies ”’ 
By P. G. WILson and B. Satz. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Graded Studies for Free Composition in French 
By Dr. G. W. Spink. (18s. 6d. Dent.) 
Test Exercises in French Grammar : for Middle Forms 
By C. H. LEATHER. (1s. Dent.) 
Tour de France en Auto 
By Dr. F. T. H. FLETCHER. (2s. Dent.) 
Anecdotes for French Oral Tests : School Certificate Examinations 
Compiled by Dr. L. E. KASTNER and J. Marks. 
(1s. Dent.) 
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MUSIC 
Happier Sight Singing 
By Evinor C. Atcocx. Books I, II, III. 
Oxford University Press.) 
The “Con Moto ’’ Rhythmic Series 


(8d. each. 


Handbooks. Infants. By MARJORIE G. Davies. 
Seniors. By M. Storr. (Infants, 2s. 6d. net. Seniors, 
3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 


PHILOSOPHY 
Cognition and Volition in Language 
By Dr. H. MuLpER. (6s. 6d. net. Groningen, Batavia: 
Wolters. London: David Nutt.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Personality Maladjustments and Mental Hygiene : a Textbook for 
Psychologists, Educators, Counsellors, and Mental-Hygiene 
Workers 
By Dr. J. E. W. Warun. (18s. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.) 

The Questioning Mind : a Survey of Philosophical Tendencies. 
By R. C. Lovce. (Iros. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Handbook of Vocational Guidance : Secondary and Public Schools 
By C. A. OAKLEY and A. MAcCRAE. With a Section by 
Dr. EpitH O. MERCER. (ros. 6d. net. University of 
London Press.) 

Controlling Human Behavior : 
College Students 
By Dr. D. StarcH, Dr. Haze, M. Stanton, Dr. 
WILHELMINE KOERTH, Assisted by R. A. BARTON. 
(12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


a First Book in Psychology for 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
l. The Story of Jacob 
By AGNES ADAMS. 
. The Story of Moses 
By ELSPETH BooG-WaATSoNn. 
. The Story of Ruth and Other Stories 
By J. ANDERSON. 
. The Story of Esther 
By JOCELYN OLIVER. 
. Stories Told by Jesus 
By J. ANDERSON. 
. The Story of Peter 
By ALIcE M. SMYTH. 
(Stories from the Bible.) (Paper, 3d. each. Limp 
Cloth, 6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 
Modern Saints and Heroes : Talks to Boys and Girls 
By R. W. THomson. (2s. 6d. net. Student Christian 
Movement Press.) 
The Parables of the Gospels and their Meaning for To-Day 
By H. MARTIN. (5s. net. Student Christian Movement 
Press.) 
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MR. E. H. GODDARD’S GRADED LATIN READERS 
SEPTIMUS 


by R. L. CHAMBERS, M.A., and K. D. ROBINSON, M.A. 
PRICE 2s. 3d. 


CAESARIANA 


by E. H. GODDARD, M.A., and JOHN COOK, M.A. 
PRICE 2s. 3d. 


ORBIS TERRARUM 


by E. H. GODDARD, M.A., and R. L. CHAMBERS, M.A. 
PRICE 3s. 


The series is so designed that there is a continuous gradation in difficulty throughout the three books. 
Septimus with its lively story written in alternative narrative and dialogue, is of a standard suitable for 

ood classes at the end of a term's work. Caesariana is compounded of the more vivid passages from 

esar’s Commentaries and selections from other Latin authors so as to present an almost continuous . 

life of that outstanding character. The result is a very fascinating Intermediate Latin Reader. The 
senior book Orbis Terrarum is for pupils preparing for Matriculation standard examinations. It 
provides a study of Roman policy, history and ideals culled from a wide field of Latin Authors and is 
equally suitable as a Reader or as a collection of ‘‘ unseens.’’ 


OLIVER AND BOYD LTD. 


33 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 


» 
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The Journal of Education offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than MARCH 6, 1937. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
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by Ae oie meas or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 
sh : 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement ; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. “ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate's full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This is essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the School: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to : 


Mr. Witiram Rice, The Journal of Education, Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Loyal and True: Youth’s Rallying Hymn to Christ the King, and 
other suitable Hymns, original and selected, for the Boy Jesus 
Devotion 
By the Rev. W. H. WarsH. (25 cents or 1s. Words 
only, 5 cents. New York : The Boy Saviour Movement.) 

A Plea for Reverence 
By the Rev. W. H. Wars. (10 cents. New York: 
The Boy Saviour Movement.) 

The Boy Jesus Devotion—a Hopeful Response to the Loving Call of 
the Shepherd Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical on Christian 
Education to the Youth of the Fold : an Explanation 
By the Rev. W. H. Wats. Third Edition. (New 
York: The Boy Saviour Movement.) 

A Short Devotional Introduction to the Hebrew Bible: for the 
Use of Jews and Jewesses 
By C. G. MONTEFIORE. (3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 


Light SCIENCE 
By V. T. SAUNDERS. 3rd Edition. (6s. Murray.) 
Biology in the School 
H. A. Peacock. (10s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 
Lecture Experiments in Chemistry 
By G. Fow.es. (16s. net. Bell.) 
Chemical Calculations 
By C. M. Jones. (1s. 9d. Murray.) 
Chemical Arithmetic (School Certificate) 
By F. W. Gopparp. (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 
Properties of Matter 
D. N. SHORTHOSE. (4s. 
Digestion and Health 
By Prof. W. B. CANNON. (6s. net. Secker & Warburg.) 
Electricity and Magnetism : an Introduction to the Mathematical 
Theory 
By Prof. A. S. RaAMsEy. (10s. 6d. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 


Heinemann.) 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
Suggestions for Commemorative Tree Planting 
(zd. Coronation Planting Committee.) 


MARCH, 1937 


University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate 


(a) Papers set in the Junior Examination, December. 
1936, with List of Syndics and Answers to Questions in 
Mathematical and Physical Subjects. (1s. 6d.) __ 
(b) Junior Examination, December, 1936. Pass Lists 
(Boys and Girls). (6d.) 
(c) School Certificate Examination. Book of Question 
Papers set in December, 1936, with List of Syndics and 
Answers to Questions in Mathematical and Physical 
Subjects. (2s.) 

(d) School Certificate Examination, December, 1936. 
(1) Pass List (Girls). (2) Pass List (Boys), and Lists of 
Candidates gaining Supplementary Certificates. (6d. 
each.) (Cambridge University Press.) 


The Functions of an International Equity Tribunal 


(6d. The New Commonwealth.) 


Lead Industries Development Council 


Technical Publications, Bulletin No. 2. Lead: the 
Material, its Manufacture and Properties. 


I. Why the Nation needs more Fats 
2. What Is Margarine ? 

en den Berghs and Jurgens.) 
The 


ure for Poverty and War 
By A. G. Pape. (4d. Edinburgh: Grant. London : 
Simpkin Marshall.) 


Education in Wales 


Memorandum No. 4. Suggestions for the Teaching of 
Music. (2s. net. Welsh Dept., Board of Education.) 


Industry and War: a Practical Suggestion by a Leading Indus- 


trialist, being a Speech delivered by Mr. A. Chamberlain 
(3d. The New Commonwealth.) 


Continence : its Difficulties and Rewards 


By Dr. D. WHITE. (3s. The Alliance of Honour.) 


The Institute of Christian Education at Home and Overseas 


First Annual Report and List of Members, 1936. 


Imperial Institute 


Annual Report, 1936. 


The Architecture of Education 


THE BUILDING OF AN 
ACADEMIC NATION 


See Advertisement on page 128 


BOOKS ON EDUCATION 


and back numbers of 


LITERARY PERIODICALS 


Write to? Mr, JOHN DAVIS, 
13 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.4 


The Journal of Education 


1879 (Volume l, new series) to 1934, Fifty-six Volumes, in 
Library binding. 


Good condition, for £15 P 0 ` Q Carriage extra. 


Note.—This is the first complete set to appear on the market for many years past. 
ALSO ANOTHER SET— 
1886 to 1932, Forty-seven Volumes, in Publisher’s binding. 


Good condition, for HLO : O : O carriage extra. 


The School World Fors iene 


CARRIAGE Note.—The volumes are out of 
for £5 ° 0 e EXTRA. print, and complete sets are rare. 


LONDON: Mr. JOHN DAVIS, Specialist in back numbers of Educational Papers, 
13 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 


FOOD FACTS 


IN ADDITION 


fo MILK . AN 


Many scholars require more than 
thelr milk at morning break, and 
teachers can guide their choice 
along safe channels by recom- 
mending Facchino’s ‘' Lunchtime " 
Chocolate Wafer Biscuits, made 
specially for children—a well 
balanced, easily digested biscuit. 
Supplied to Schools for sale or dis- 
tribution with the milk ration— 
showing a useful profit that may 
be devoted to school funds. Send 
for samples, mentioning school. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 8/2 MARCH I, 1937 


SELECTED ENGLISH 


CLASSICS 


Each Volume 2s. 6d. 


A carefully edited series for School Certificate and Higher Certificate work. 
In each volume there is material for one term’s work and an Introduction and 
Notes by an experienced English teacher. 


ARNOLD : Selected Poems 
BROWNING : Selected Poems 
BUNYAN : Pilgrim’s Progress, Part | 


CHAUCER: The Prologue; The 
Prioress’s Tale; The Nun’s Priest's 
Tale ; The Pardoner’s Tale 


COLERIDGE: Selected Poems 
DE QUINCEY : Selections 


DRAKE : Three Voyages (as recorded 
In contemporary accounts) 


JOHNSON : Selections 
KEATS : Selections 
LAMB: Selected Essays 


MACAULAY : Essays on Lord Clive 
and Warren Hastings 


MILTON : Minor Poems 
SHELLEY : Selections 


SIDNEY and SHELLEY : Apology for 
Poetry and Defence of Poetry 


STEVENSON : Travels with a Donkey 
and Virginibus Puerisque 


SWIFT : Selections 


TENNYSON : Five Idylls of the King 

(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 

Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The 
oly Grail, The Passing of Arthur 


THREE COMEDIES: The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle; ‘The Critic ; 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 


WORDSWORTH : Selections 


For full particulars and specimen copies apply to 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 Queen Square 


London, W.C. 1 
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Two Recent Successful Books 


Bien Ecrire 


A French Book for Senior Students 


By M. F. DUFOUR, B.A., B.Sc., F.I.L., F.I.C., Principal of 
Glasgow Tutorial College ; formerly Head of Modern Languages 
Dept., Merchiston Castle School, Edinburgh. 83s. 6d. 


“ An excellent book for upper forms, comprising in its nine 
parts all that is essential for the advanced student: idioms and 
their uses, vocabulary, grammar, style, words of foreign origin, 
exercises, composition and fifty passages for translation. We 
think it will prove valuable in post-Matriculation forms.”’ 
—The A.M.A. 


Grass of Parnassus 


A New Anthology of Poetry for Schools 
Introduction by Sir JOHN SQUIRE. 352 pages, 229 poems, 
bibliographical notes and index. 2s. 6d. 

“ A good and careful piece of work.’’—The Journal of Education. 


“ The most attractive feature is the large number of poems by 
living authors—not just those who have not yet died, but the 
younger poets who are still very much alive.’’—Preparatory 
Schools Review. 


“ I recommend this book and am astonished at its cheapness.” 
— Schoolmaster. 


Revision and Exercises 


Higher Mathematical Papers 


By ©. J. COZENS, B.Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, Peter 
Symond’s School, Winchester. With Answers. 


These 1,312 examples are designed to accompany a reasonable 
two years’ course after School Certificate for all except Mathe- 
matic specialists. The first part will be enough for Intermediate 
examinations. 


Mathematical Test Papers 
for School Certificate 


By €. J. COZENS. Limp cloth, 1s. Answers separately, 6d. 


A well-chosen selection of examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Trigonometry, arranged in pairs of parallel 
papers; go per cent are original. 


Arithmetical Examples 


By F. A. J. RIVETT, M.Sc. Three parts, limp cloth, 1s., 1s. 3d., 
and 1s. $d. respectively. (With Answers, $d. extra in each 
case.) ; 


These 4,000 examples, carefully graded, and including 
revision work, should meet every requirement in the first three 
years of the Secondary School. 


Arnold’s Modern French Series 


English Exercises for School 
Certificate 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A., Headmaster, Mercer’s School. & 


“ A systematic course of instruction in writing English to 
which even some experienced contributors to the Press could 
profitably submit themselves.’"—Times Educational Supplement, 


Exercises in the Use and 


Understanding of English 


By RONALD WINDROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), English Master, 
Southgate County School. is. 6d. 

Primarily prepared with a view to the paper in English 
Language now set in Northern Universities’ School Certificate, 
the book provides a year’s course in the study of literature, 
analysis, definitions, punctuations, and metaphors. Its success 
was immediate. 


A Note and Map Book of 
Matriculation Geography 


By G. H. FAIRS, M.A., Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow. 
Demy quarto, stiff paper. Book I, The World, outside Europe. 
40 pages, 2s. Book I, Europe and the British Isles. 32 pages, 
ls. 9d. 


General Editor: M. A. LEBONNOIS, C. de G., M.M., B. ès L., King Edward’s Grammar School, Birmingham. 


These stories, nearly all by present-day authors, have not hitherto been available for school use. There are notes and questions 
appropriate to the various stages, and full vocabularies. The cheerful bindings whet the appetite for the good fare inside. 


Junior Group (2nd Year), Is. each 
LENOTRE, Thérèse. 
i Gyr. 

LENOTRE, Thérèse. Nicole et ses Bêtes Rogina, A. 
PINEAU, Léon. Contes de Grand-Père LAVERGNE, Julie. 
DU GENESTOUX, Magdeleine. SÉGUR, Comtesse de. 
Gros Flo-flo et le petit Rip Ce ee 
The above are illustrated PATEN p PETES: 


SÉGUR, Comtesse de. Histoire de Blondine CoLtopr. C. 


Middle Group (3rd-4th Years), 18. 6d. each 
Pototo et la T.S.F. pu Genrstoux, Magdeleine. 
LENOTRE, Thérèse. Les Voyages de Mirlinette DU GENESTOUX, Magdeleine. 


` Senior Group (5th Year), 28. each 


Toutou à Paris Bascan, Louis. Légendes Normandes 
Une Folle équipée 


a Un Trio turbulent BOURGET, Paul. Monique 

Le pitaine Bellormeau : ie} 

Contes francais (1ére partic) LAVERGNE, Julie. Contes francais (2ème part 
Un bon petit Diable LICHTENBERGER, André. Petite Madame 


L’Anneau Vert J ICHTENBERGER, André. La petite Soeur de Trott 


Le Merveilleuse Histoire 


du Prince José  LIVERANT, L. Adis 


Pinocchio DUMAS, Alexandre Robin Hood le Proscrit 


R LONDON : 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. | (ie 
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DIRECTORY OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


[This List is Copyright. Reproduction is forbidden.) 


HE object is stated only when this is not obvious 
from the title or not known by general repute. Then 
follow—(a) The membership total, (b) the yearly subscrip- 
tion, (c) the Society’s organ, (d) the telegraphic address, 
(e) the telephone number, (f) the date and place of next 
annual meeting, (g) the (honorary) secretary’s name and 
office address. 


Professional bodies holding a qualifying entrance exam- 
ination for membership or fellowship are distinguished thus : 


(Fellow, F.......... ; Associate, A.......... ] 


Entries referring to ‘‘ Appointments Boards,” “‘ Training 
of Teachers,” ‘‘ University Extension,” will be found 
under these sub-headings. 


The following changes in the List should be noted: 


The Academic Assistance Council must now be looked 
for under the heading of the Society for the Protection of 
Science and Learning. 

The Japanese Committee for the Conference of the 
World Federation of Educational Associations is at Hitotsu- 
Bashi, Kanda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

The Ling Association is now known as the Ling Physical 
Education Association. 

The British Science Guild is now incorporated with the 
British Association. 

We regret to learn that Mr. H. E. Turner is obliged to 
give up his secretarial work in connexion with the School 
Nature Study Union “ owing to defective vision.” 

The new address of London University is London, W.C. 1. 


It should be remembered that 


“The Scottish Universities Entrance Board is not an 
Association, but is constituted of representatives from the 
four Scottish Universities and exists for the purpose of 
checking the educational qualification for admission to the 
Scottish Universities of all students.” 


We owe our best thanks to Secretaries for their prompti- 
tude in correcting slips. 


In the subjoined list, in addition to societies and associations 
directly concerned with educational activities, a certain number 
of other societies are included. Almost all such institutions, 
however, hold examinations or require other educational quali- 
fications for membership, and have, therefore, direct relationship 
with school or university work. 


Accountant-Lecturers’ Association. 
Mr. M. Moustardier, F.S.A.A., F.C.1.S., 69 Downs Road, 


E. 5. 


Accountants, Chartered, in Ireland, Institute of. 
(Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.) 375. Fellow, £6 6s. ; 
Associate in Practice, £4 4s.; Associate not in Practice, 
£1 1s. (e) Dublin 44826. (f) May, 1937. Mr. Wm. Edmiston 
Crawford, F.C.A., 41-42 Dawson Street, Dublin, C. 2. Joint 
Secretary, Mr. Hugh Stevenson, F.C.A., 49 Donegall Place, 
Belfast. 


Accountants and Auditors, Incorporated Society of. 
[Fellow, F.S.A.A.; Associate, A.S.A.A.] 6,900. 10s. 6d. to 
£6 Os. (c) Own Journal. (d) Incorpac, Estrand. (e) Temple 
Bar 8822. (f) May, 1937, at Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall. Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.B.E. Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 


Accountants, Institute of Chartered, in England and Wales. 
(Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.] 12,336. Fellows: 
London, £5 5s.; Country, £3 3s.; Associates, {2 2s. and 
£1 Is. (c) The Accountant. (d) Unravel, Ave., London. 
(e) Metropolitan 6731. (f) May 5, 1937, at Hall. R. W. 
Bankes, C.B.E., Moorgate Place, E.C. 2. 


Accountants, Corporation of. (Incorp. 1891.) 
[Fellows, F.C.R.A. or C.R.A.; Associates, A.C.R.A.] 2,100. 
£3 3s. (c) The Corporate Accountant. (d) Confirm. (e) 
Central 4100-4101. (f) March 17, 1937. Myr. J. Stirling 
Brown, 137 West George Street, Glasgow. 


Actuaries, Institute of. 
[Fellow, F.I.A.; Associate, A.I.A.] 1,500. Fellow, £3 3s. ; 
Associate, {2 2s.; Student, {1 ıs. (c) Own Journal. 
(e) Holborn 1710. (f) First Monday in June. Mr. A. H. 
Rowell, B.A., and Mr. A. H. Shrewsbury, Honorary Secre- 
taries; Assistant Secretary, Mr. S. H. Jarvis, Staple Inn 
Hall, W.C. 1. 


Adult Education, British Institute of. 
(Great Britain and Northern Ireland.) Promote Adult 
Education in society. 575. 10s. to £2 2s. (c) Adult Education. 
(e) Euston 1495. (f) Cambridge, September 17-20. Mr. W. E. 
Williams, 29 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


Adult Education, World Association for. 
To promote co-operation between adult educational institu- 
tions. 1,500. 6s. (c) Quarterly Bulletin. (d) Worladult, 
Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0867. Miss Dorothy W. 
Jones, 16 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Adult School Union, National. 
Adult education and social service. 
All, (d) Aduscolun, phone, London. (e) Museum 5492. 
(f) March 6-7, 1937, Friends House, London. General 
Secretary, Mr. George Peverett, 30 Bloomsbury Street, 
W.C. 1. 


Agricultural Examination Board, National. 
(Agriculture, N.D.A.] Apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, 16 Bedford Square, W.C. 1; 
or Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 


Alliance Frangaise. 
Association Nationale pour la propagation de la langue 
francaise dans les colonies et a l'étranger. ror Boulevard 
Raspail, Paris. 


Allied Schools Agency, Ltd. 

A central organization to deal with the following limited 
companies :. Stowe School, Ltd.; Wrekin College (Welling- 
ton) Co., Ltd. ; Canford School, Ltd.; Harrogate College, 
Ltd.; Westonbirt School, Ltd. ; Schools Trust, Ltd. (com- 
prising Lowther College and St. Monica’s School); Felix- 
stowe School, Ltd. (e) Victoria 8734. Mr. Kenneth H. 
Adams, A.C.A., Horseferry House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


American University Union. 
To serve as a bond between the Universities of the United 
States and those of European nations. Students and 
graduates of American universities become automatically 
members. (e) Museum 5077. Mrs. D. R. Dalton, 1 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Anglo-Belgian Union, Educational Sub-Committee. 
800. £1. (c) Own Report. (e) Regent 3367. Mr. Algernon 
Maudslay, C.B.E., 3 Old Burlington Street, W. 1. 


Anglo-Danish Students’ Bureau. 
To give information on university and general educational 
matters. (¢) Museum 4108. Mr. J. H. Helweg, 98 Great 
Russell Street, W.C. 1. 


Anglo-German Academic Bureau. Branch Office of the Deutscher 
Akademischer Austauschdienst. 

Exchange schemes for school children students, teachers, 
and librarians. Information on educational and literary 
matters in Germany. German lending and reference library. 
4,000 books. Subscription, 1os.; students, 7s. 6d. (c) 
Hochschule und Ausland. (d) Angerab, Westcent, London, 
(e) Museum 6113-4. 45 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Apothecaries of London, Society of. 
Licence (L.M.S.S.A.) ; Post-Graduate Diploma, Master of 
Midwifery (M.M.S.A.) ; Certificate, Assistants in Dispensing. 
(e) Central 1189. Group-Captain Henry Cooper, D.S.O., 
M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Registrar, Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Water Lane, E.C. 4. 


37,165. (c) One and 
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University of Birmingham. 
(e) B'ham, Cent., 8541. Mr. D. J. Cameron, M.A., The 
University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


University of Cambridge. 
(d) Appointments, Cambridge. (e) 54242 (2 lines). Mr. O. V. 
Guy, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., Secretary ; Assistant Secretaries : 
Mr. A. L. Maycock, M.C., M.A. (Education); and 
Mr. W. N. C. van Grutten, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., A.M. Inst.C.E. 
(Engineering). Lensfield, Cambridge. 


Durham Colleges. 
(d) University Offices, 46 North Bailey, Durham. (e) 
Durham 744. Mr. H. G. Theodosius, University Offices, 
46 North Bailey, Durham. 


University of Edinburgh. 
250. 2s. 6d. (e) 41001. 
of Edinburgh. 


University of Glasgow. 
(e) Western 3999. Mr. J. Thomson, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E., The University, Glasgow. 


University of Leeds. 
(d) Leeds University. (e) Leeds 20251. 
B.Sc. (Lond.), The University, Leeds, 2. 


University of Liverpool. 
(e) Royal 5460. Mr. Stanley Dumbell, M.A., Secretary for 
Appointments; Secretary for Women’s Appointments, 
Miss E. A. Buller, B.A., The University, Liverpool. 


University of London. 
5s. (d) Appointments Board, University, London. (e) 


Museum 6343-4. Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., University of 
London, W.C. 1. 


University of Oxford. 
(d) Appointments, Oxford. (e) Oxford 3225. Mr. H. B. 
Moore, M.C., Secretary; Mr. E. A. Greswell, Educational 
Secretary, 36 Beaumont Street, Oxford. 


University of St. Andrews. 
(e) St. Andrews 35. Mr. David J. B. Ritchie, B.L., The 
University, St. Andrews. 

University of Sheffield. 
To advise students and prospective students. (d) University, 
Sheffield. (e) 24071. Mr. F. Orme, M.Met., The University, 
Sheffield, 10. 

University of Wales. 
5s. (d) University, Cardiff. (e) 1776-1777. Mr. D. Brynmor 
rane ie M.C., M.A., University Registry, Cathays Park, 

diff. 


Archaeological Aids Committee. Association for Reform of 
Latin Teachin 


g. 
To supply visible and tangible aids to the teaching of 
antiquity in schools. tos. 6d. (c) Latin Teaching. Miss C. 
Billing, Arncliffe, Nightingale Road, Guildford, Surrey. 
Architects, Royal Institute of British. 

(Fellow, F.R.I.B.A.; Associate, A.R.I.B.A.; Licentiate, 
L.R.I.B.A.] 1,767 Fellows, £5 5s.; 3,618 Associates, 
£3 3S.; 2,346 Licentiates, £3 3s. (c) Own Journal. (d) 
Ribazo, Wesdo, London. (e) Welbeck 5721. (f) May 10, 1937, 
London. Sir Ian MacAlister, M.A., 66 Portland Place, 
London, W. 1. 


Architectural Education, Board of, Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 
(d) Ribazo, Wesdo, London. (e) Welbeck 5721. Mr. Everard 
Haynes, B.A. (Oxon), 66 Portland Place, London, W. 1. 
Art Masters, National Society of. 
[Fellows, F.S.A.M.] 1,000. £1 11s. 6d. (full-time ’teachers) ; 
15s. (part-time). Probationary Members, 10s. 6d. (c) Own 
Journal. (e) Euston 2151. (f) January, 1938. Mr. R. 
Radcliffe Carter, R.B.S.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
Art Teachers’ Guild. 
For those interested in the teaching of Art. 375. Full, 
15s. ; Junior, 1os.; Student, 5s. (c) The Record. (f) Jan- 
uary, 1938. Miss M. Lenn, 14 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
Arts, Royal Society of. 
Mr. W. Perry, M.A., 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, Incorpd. Association of. 
11,500. £I 11s. 6d. (c) The A.M.A. and Year Book. (d) 
Incorama, Westcent, London. (e) Euston 2151-4. (f) 
January, 1938, Belfast. Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., 
A.R.C.S., Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
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Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools, Association of 
(Incorporated). 
8,500. {1; Associate, 1s. (e) Euston 2151-4. (f) January, 
1938, University College, London. Mrs. Gordon Wilson, 
Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Associated Board, The, of The Royal Schools of Music, London 
(The Royal Academy of Music and The Royal College of Music), 
For Local Examinations in Music. 

(2) Associa, London. (e) Museum 4478. (f) July, 1937. 
The Secretary, 14 and 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Authors, Playwrights, and Composers, Inc. Society of. 
3,000. {1 Ios. (c) Author, Playwright, and Composer. 
ty Autoridad, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 1664 (2 
lines). Mr. D. Kilham Roberts, 11 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


Bankers, Institute of. 
(Certificated Associate (Cert. A.I.B.)] 36,000. ros. 6d. to 
£2 2s. (c) Own Journal. (e) Avenue 3531 (2 lines). Mr. 
Maurice Megrah, 5 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

Blind, College of Teachers of the. 
600. 10s. (c) The Teacher of the Blind. (e) Primrose 2267-8-9. 
(f) June, 1937, London. Mr. J. M. Ritchie, M.A., Ph.D., 
School for the Blind, Swiss Cottage, N.W. 3. 

Board of Education. 
eee 4300. Sir Henry Pelham, K.C.B., Whitehall, 

W. 1. 
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Board of Education Library. 
Open Monday to Friday, 10-5; 
Charles Street, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


Book-Keeping Teachers, Association of (Ltd. by Guarantee). 
[Fellow, F.B.T.; Associate, A.B.T.; Member, M.B.T. 
500. Fellows, 12s. 6d.; Associates, ros. Members, 5s. 
(c) The Book-keepers’ Magazine. (e) Gillingham (Kent) 5765. 
(f) February 19, 1938, Essex Hall, Essex Street, London. 
Mr. W. J. A. Knight-Rawlings, F.C.I.S., r09 Rock Avenue, 
Gillingham, Kent. 


British and Foreign School Society. 
Training of teachers and the promotion of education gen- 
erally. {1 1s.; Life, {10 10s. (e) Central 7969. Mr. G. W. 
Knowles, 114 Temple Chambeis, E.C. 4. 


British Institute in Paris. 
(e) Regent 6979. 1 Old Burlington Street, W. 1, 6 rue de 
la Sorbonne, Paris. 


Celtic Studies, University Board of. 
ros. (c) Own Bulletin. (e) 1776-1777. Mr. Jenkin James 
O.B.E., M.A., University Registry, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 


Saturday, ro—-r. King 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


National Central Library, Malet Place, London, W.C. 1. 
Lends books through local public, county, or university 
libraries. Books in print costing less than 8s., fiction, and 
the set text-books required for examinations are mot sup- 
plied. Every endeavour is made to supply any othe: type 
of book, pamphlet, or periodical. No charge, other than 
the cost of postage, is made for the loan of books. Applica- 
tions must be made through the librarian of the local 
library and not direct to the National Central Library. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. (With 
which is Incorporated The British Science Guild.) 

To give a stronger impulse and a more systematic direction 
to scientific inquiry ; to promote the intercourse of those 
who cultivate Science in different parts of the British Empire 
with one another and with foreign philosophers ; to obtain 
more general attention for the objects of Science and the 
removal of any disadvantages of a public kind which impede 
its progress. 
About 9,000. Life, {1o ros. ; Annual, £1 Ios. and £1 Is. 
(c) Annual Report. (d) Sciasoc, Piccy, London. (e) Regent 
2109. (f) September, 1937. Dr. O. J. R. Howarth, O.B.E., 
Burlington House, W.1. Educational Science Section: 
Mr. A. Gray Jones, M.A., B.Litt., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


British Universities League of Nations Society. 
“To promote international understanding ; to study inter- 
national relations; and to make known the aims and 
activities of the League of Nations.” 5,335. Minimum, 1s. 
(d) Freenat, Knights, London. (e) Sloane 6161. (f) Geneva, 
August, 1937. Hon. Sec., Mr. C. W. Judd; Sec., Mr. John 
Davison, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 
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Bureau of Education, The International. 
To serve as a Clearing-house for educational information and 
to promote international relations in the field of education. 
The members are government representatives. (c) Own 
Bulletin. (d) Intereduc, Geneva. Miss Marie Butts, Palais 
Wilson, Geneva. 


Business Education, International Society for. 
4,000. Collective members, 25 francs (Swiss); individual 
members, 3 francs (Swiss). (c) International Review for 
Business Education. (e) Zirich 49630. Dr. A. LéAtt, 
Zollikon, Zürich, Switzerland. 


Cadet Association, Public Secondary Schools. 
43 Affiliated Corps. 12s. 6d. per Corps. (c) Camp Magazine. 
(f) January, 1938, in London. Cadet-Major G. R. Gibbs, 
Royal Orphanage School, Wolverhampton. 


Cambridge Local Examinations. 
(d) Syndicate, Cambridge. Secretary of Local Examinations 
Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
(d) Ameliorate, Dunfermline. (e) Dunfermline 398. (f) 
March 5, 1937, Dunfermline. Lt.-Col. J. M. Mitchell, C.B.E., 
LL.D., Comely Park House, New Row, Dunfermline. 


Catholic Colleges, Conference of. 
202. £3 3s. Very Rev. Mgr Gonne, M.A., St. Bede's College, 
Manchester. 


Central Employment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers 
Association (Incorporated). 

To give advice to educated women on the subject of careers, 

training, and suitable work. (c) Women’s Employment. 

(d) Centembur, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 7396. 

Miss E. R. W. Unmack, M.A., 54 Russell Square, W.C. r. 


Central Schools (Selective), National Association of Teachers in. 
To further the cause of education, to collect and circulate 
information and to advise members concerning central school 
matters. 10s. 6d. (c) The Central School Teacher. (f) 
February, 1938, London. Mr. E. C. Whitaker, B.Sc., 
17 Mornington Crescent, Fallowfield, Manchester, 14. 


Certified Accountants, London Association of. 
"Fellow, F.L.A.A.; Associate, A.L.A.A.] Promotion of 
knowledge and efficiency in science of accountancy. 3,600. 
£1 11s. 6d. to £4 4s. (c) Certified Accountants’ Journal. 
(d) Laofact, Westcent. (e) Museum 5163. (f) Cordwainers’ 
Hall, Cannon Street, E.C. 4, March 23, 1937. Mr. J. C. 
Latham, F.L.A.A., A.S.A.A., 50 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


Chemistry, Institute of (Royal Charter, 1885 ; Founded 1887). 
(Fellow, F.I.C.; Associate, A.I.C.) Professional qualifying 
body for consulting and analytical chemists, research 
chemists, &c. Fellows, 2,051, {2 2s.; Associates, 4,462, 
£1 11s. 6d.; Students, 752, 10s. (c) Journal and Proceedings. 
(e) Museum 2406. Mr. Richard B. Pilcher, O.B.E., F.C.1.S., 
30 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Child Study Association of America. 


1,000. $2 to $100. (c) Child Study Magazine. (e) Circle 
7: 7780. Mrs. James Frank, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Child Study Society, London. 
For the scientific study of children. 300. ros. 6d. and 5s. 
(Students in College and Teachers in the first two years after 
leaving College, 2s. 6d.j (c) Proceedings. (f) May 6, 1937, 
at Woburn House, Upper Woburn Place, W.C. 1. Miss E. E. 
Kenwrick, c/o Le Play Society, 58 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Choir Schools Association. 
To discuss matters connected with the curriculum and life 
of cathedral and other choir schools. Headmastership of 
Choir School. 37. ros. (f) January, 1938, London. 
Mr. O. W. Mitchell and Rev. S. Senior, The King’s School, 
Peterborough. 

Christian Education at Home and Overseas, Institute of. 
1,400. Professional, not less than 5s.; Non-Professional, 
£1 1s. (c) Religion in Education. (e) Euston 4730. Miss 
Juliet Sladden, B.A., 49 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Church Education Corporation. 
o 34 c/o Citzenry, Sowest, London. (e) Victoria 3319. 

Mr. Chas. C. Osborne, 34 Denison House, Westminster, 

S.W. I. 

Church Schoolmasters’ and Schoolmistresses’ Benevolent Institu- 

tion. 

Assistance to distressed teachers or their dependants by 
means of annuities, orphan allowances, &c. Various 
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Provident activities. (e) Whitehall 5718. (f) May, 1937. 
London. Mr. P. H. Wright, B.A., The National Society’s 
House, 21 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Citizenship, Association for Education in. 
5s. (minimum). Miss Eva M. Hubback, M.A., 
Street, S.W. 1. 
Civil Service Commission. 
Mr. G. G. Mennell, Burlington Gardens, W. I. 
Classical Association. 
2,800. 5s. (c) Own Proccedings. (f) January, 1938, London. 
Prof. T. B. L. Webste:, c/o Westfield College, London, 
N.W. 3. 


Class Teachers, National Federation of. 
9,500. Is., plus local fee. (c) The Class Teacher. Mr. W. B. 
Steer, 92 Kedleston Road, Derby. 


College of Preceptors. 
(Fellow, F.C.P.; Licentiate, L.C.P. ; Associate, A.C.P.] 
800. 10s. 6d., holders of College diplomas; £1 Is. others. 
(c) The Educational Times. (d) Pieceptors, Westcent, 
London. (e) Holborn 7548. Pr April 9, 1937, at Office. 
Mr. G. Chalmers and Mr. C. R. Mardling, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Commerce Degree Bureau. 
University of London. Advises and assists External Students 
for London B.Com. Degree in their studies. (e) Museum 
2843. Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., University of London, 
W.C. x. 


Commerce, Faculty of Teachers in. 
[Fellows, F.F.T.Com.; Associates, A.F.T.Com.] 800. 
Fellows, {1 1s.; Associates, 15s. (c) Teacher in Commerce. 
(e) Liberty 2758. (f) May, 1937, Torquay. Mr.C. V. Young, 
A.C.1.S., F.F.T.Com., 27 Poplar Road, Wimbledon, London, 
S.W. 19. 


Commercial and Industrial Education, The British Association for. 
Collective Members, £2 2s.; Individual Members, £1 Is. 
(e) Euston 1603. Miss I. M. Ashton, A.C.I.S., 7 Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Conference of Educational Associations. 

Affiliated associations, 53. Not exceeding 1,000 members, 
£2 12s. 6d.; 1,000-2,000, £3 1338. 6d.; 2,000-3,000, 
£4 14s. 6d.; 3,000-5,000, £5 15s. 6d. ; 
£6 16s. 6d.; over 8,000, {10 ros. (c) Report issued in 
March. (e) Euston 2151. (f) January, 1938. University 
College, London. Miss M. A. Challen, B.A., 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Conjoint Board of the Royal College of Physicians of London and 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
Mr. H. H. Rew, The Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
W.C. 1. 


Continuative Teachers’ Association. 
Those engaged in the work of the L.C.C. Evening Institutes. 
1,300. 2s. (c) The Continuative Teacher. (f) December 
1937, Institute of Education, University of London, W.C. 1. 
Mr. W. J. Kenyon, 33 Queen’s Road, Finsbury Park, N. 4. 


Convent Schools, Association of. 
£1. Very Rev. Mgr. Gonne, M.A., St. Bede’s College, 


Manchester. 


County Councils Association. 
(c) Official Gazette. (d) Combined, Sowest, London. 
(e) Victoria 5934. (f) March 23, 1937, London. Mr. S. M. 
Johnson, 84 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 

Dairy Examination Board, National. 
‘Dairying, N.D.D.] Apply to Secretary, National Dairy 
Examination Board, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1 ; 
or Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 

Dalcroze Eurhythmics, London School of. 
(e) Museum 2294. The Warden, Ingham Memorial House, 
37 Fitzroy Square, W. 1. 

Dalcroze Society, Inc., The. 
193. Teachers, 7s. 6d.; non-Teachers, tos. 6d.; Life 
Membership, £5 5s. (c) Own Journal. (e) Museum 2294. 
(f) November, 1937. Mrs. E. Read, 37 Fitzroy Square, W. I. 

Dalton Association. 
100. 5s. Teachers; tos. non-Teachers. (e) Kensington 
5933. (f) January, 1938. Conference of Educational Associa- 
tions, University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1. Miss Belle 
Rennie, 20 Princes Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 


10 Victoria 
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Deaf, Council of Principles of Institutions and Schools for the. 


(f) 
September, 1937, London. Mr. W. Carey Roe, B.A., Royal 


70. 5s. (d) Deaf Institution, Derby. (e) Derby 953. 


Institution for the Deaf, Derby. 
Deaf, National College of Teachers of the. 


Deaf diploma of either the College or Manchester Univer- 
sity. 500. 10s. (c) Teacher of the Deaf. (e) Stoke-on-Trent 


4314. (f) Baptist Church House, Southampton Row, 


London, March 13, 1937. Mr. Norman S. Follwell, School 


for the Deaf, The Mount, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Deaf, National College of Teachers of the (Metropolitan and 
Southern Branch). 
To promote the welfare of the deaf child. 184. tos. (c) 
The Teacher of the Deaf. (e) Penn (Bucks) 39. (f) March 19, 
1937, National Institute for the Deaf, 105 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. Mr. John H. Blount, L.C.C. Residential 
School for the Deaf, Rayners, Penn, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Decimal Association. 
Decimal reform of coinage, weights, and measures From 
2s. upwards (c) Decimal Educator (d) Metropolitan 2250 
(e) Metropolitan 2250 Miss E. Merry, 319 Finsbury Pave- 
ment House, E.C. 2. 


Dental Board of the United Kingdom. 
(d) Dentiboard, Wesdo, London. (e) Langham 2804. Mr. 
Michael Heseltine, C.B., 44 Hallam Street, W. 1. 


Directors and Secretaries for Education, Association of. 
252. £1 10s. and {2 10s. (f) January, 1938, London. 
Mr. F. H. Toyne, B.A., 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


Domestic Studies, National Council for. 
(e) Euston 2082. (f) March 12, 1937, London. 
Mrs. Bradshaw, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


Dramatic Art, The Royal Academy of. 
62-64 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


Dramatic Art, London School of. (Incorporating London School 
of Mime and Film Acting.) 

Training School for Teachers. [Mime Diploma and Certi- 
ficate, L.S.D.A.; Teachers’ Training Certificate and Dip- 
loma, L.S.D.A.; both recognized by Teachers’ Registration 
Council.] 200. (c) Own Magazine. (e) Mayfair 0582. Miss 
M. Gertrude Pickersgill, B.A.Lond., L.R.A.M.(Eloc.), 
M.R.S.T., 26 Thomas Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Drawing Society, the Royal, Incorporated 1902. 
(d) Roydrasoc, London. (e) Kensington 2667. (f) January, 
1938. (g) Miss H. E. Peacock, 12 Cromwell Place, S.W. 7. 


East Midland Educational Union. 
110. (c) Own Report, Handbook, and Prospectus. (d) Emeu, 
Nottingham. (e) 2972. (f) June or July, 1937, College of 
Technology, Northampton. Mr. L. Hitchman, 14 Shake- 
speare Street, Nottingham. 


Education Committees (England, Wales, and Northern Ireland), 
Association of. 

270. 3 to 19 guineas. (c) Education. 
(f) June 9, 10, 11, 1937, Torquay. 
44 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

Education Committees, Wales and Monmouthshire, Federation of. 
30. Every L.E.A. in Wales now in membership. £2 2s. to 
£8 8s., according to population. (e) Swansea 82821. Mr. T. J. 
Rees, J.P., B.A., Director of Education, Education Offices, 
The Guildhall, Swansea. 


Educational Associations, World Federation of. 
(f) Seventh Biennial Conference at Tokyo, August 2-7, 
1937. Secretary-General, W.F.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
North-West, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Educational Handwork Association. 
4,000. 58. (c) Educational Handwork. Mr. Wm. Osborn, 
18 Westcombe Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds, 8. ‘ 


Educational Institute of Scotland. 
lor those engaged in teaching in Scotland. (Fellow, 
F.E.1.S.] Over 24,000. {1 2s. 6d. (c) Scottish Educational 
Journal. (d) Institute, Edinburgh. (e) Edinburgh 23216 
and 23217. (f) June 4 and 5, 1937, Edinburgh. Mr. T. 
Henderson, B.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.E.1LS., 46 and 47 Moray 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

Educational Institutions, Union of. 
102. (d) Unedin, Birmingham. (e) Central 3788. (f) Bir- 
mingham, October 16, 1937. R. W. Ferguson, M.A., 89 
Cornwall Street, Birmingham, 3. 


Secretary, 


(e) Museum 8o19. 
Dr. Percival Sharp, 
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Educational Settlements Association. 
Adult Education through Settlements and Residential 
College. Minimum, £1 1s. (c) The Common Room. id 
Educadult, Westcent, London. (e) Euston 2533. (f) July 
9—12, 1937, Wills Hall, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. Mr. William 
Hazelton, 8 Endsleigh Gardens, London, W.C. 1. 

Empire Society, The Royal. 
Offers in 1937, Prizes and Medals for School Children for 
Essays on Empire matters. Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2. 

English Association, The. 
5,000. 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. (c) Own Magazine English. (e 
Ken. 8480. (f) London. Mr. A. V. Houghton, 3 Cromwell 
Road (2nd floor), S. Kensington, S.W. 7. 

English Folk Dance and Song Society. 
1,908. £1 Is. and Ios. 6d. (c) Journal and English Dance 
and Song. (e) Gulliver 2206. (f) November, 1937, London. 
Mrs. F. C. Jenkins, 2 Regent’s Park Road, London, N.W. 1. 

English-Speaking Union. 
To bring together the English-speaking peoples of the world. 
25,099. 1 to 4 guineas. (c) The Landmark. (d) Enginguni, 
Audley, London. (e) Mayfair 7400 (ten lines). (f) March, 
1937, Dartmouth House. General Secretary, Miss Helena 
Mills John, M.A. ; Associate Secretary, R. S. P. Mackarness, 
Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W. 1. 

Esperanto, British Association, Inc. 
142 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 

Eugenics Society. 
Fellows, 357; Members, 304. Fellows, {1 1s.; Members, 
1os. (c) Eugenics Review. (d) Heredity, Sowest, London. 
(e) Victoria 7302. (f) May 25, 1937, Roval Society’s Rooms, 
Burlington House, W.1. Mr. C. P. Blacker, M.C., MA, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., 69 Eccleston Square, S.W. I. 


Federal Council of Associations of Teachers in Bristol, Somerset, 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire. 

42. £1 ıs. (f) November 13, 1937. Bristol University. 
Mr. A. R. Iveson, M.Coll.H., A.C.P., Hursley Hill, Whit- 
church, Bristol. 

Federation of University Women’s Camps for Schoolgirls. 
To help girls to understand the meaning of Christianity and 
its relation to life. (c) News Sheet. (e) Temple Bar 7201. 
Miss Moira Neill, 35 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Friends, Central Education Committee of the Society of. 
(1) General Education: Mr. Francis H. Knight, M.A, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1. (e) Euston 3606. 
(2) Sunday Schools and Children’s Work: Mr. Alec North, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. (e) Euston 3605. 
(3) Adult Education: Mr. R. Davis, Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, 
Birmingham. (e) Selly Oak 0838. 

Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 
330. 5s. (c) Own Annual Report. (f) Woodbrooke, Bi- 
mingham, December 29, 1937 to January 1, 1938. Mr. 
Philip Radley, M.A., “ Dellcott,’’ Crawford Avenue, Wem- 
bley, Middlesex. 

Froebel Educational Institute, The Incorporated. 
Training College for Teachers and Preparatory School. 
(e) Prospect 1231. Demonstration School, Colet Gardens, 
W. 14. Miss M. A. Saunders, Froebel Educational Institute, 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W. 15. 

Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. (Founded 1874). 
To further intelligent methods of education. 1,200. Ios. 
for London members; 7s. 6d. for country members. (c) 
Child Life. (e) Holborn 6117. (f) January, 1938, University 
College. Miss M. J. Chalmers, M.A., 28 Little Russell Street, 
W.C. 1. 

Froebel Union, The National. 
The Examining Board for the Froebel examinations. 
(e) Temple Bar 0245. Miss H. M. C. Coutts, B.Sc., 18 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 

Geographical Association. 
To encourage the study of geography. 3,867. Ios. and 6s. 
(c) Geography. (d) Fleure, University, Manchester. (e 
CENtral 1300 (Manchester). (f) January 4, 5, and 6, 1938, 
London School of Economics. Prof. H. J. Fleure, D.S., 
F.R.S., c/o Municipal High School of Commerce, Princess 
Street, Manchester, I. 

Geographical Society, Royal. 
6,207. £3. (c) Geographical Journal. (d) Obterras, South- 
kens, London. (e) Kensington 2648. (f) June, 1937 
Mr. A. R. Hinks, C.B.E., F.R.S., Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 
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Geographical Society, Royal Scottish. 
2,000. 25s. (c) Scottish Geographical Magazine. (d) Geo- 
graphy. (e) 21720. (f) November, 1937, Edinburgh. Mr. 
George Walker, Synod Hall, Edinburgh. 


Geological Society of London. The Investigation of the Mineral 
Structure of the Earth. 
(a) 1,100. (b) £3 3s. (c) Own Quarterly Journal. (f) Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, W. 1, February 18, 1938. Dr. L. Hawkes, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
(¢) Central 5928. The Very Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Litt.D., 
1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


Girls’ Public Day School Trust, Ltd., The. 
(e) Victoria 5835. Mr. A. Maclean, Barrister-at-Law, O.B.E., 
Broadway Court, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. (Incorporated by Royal 


Free Annuities to the aged, Homes for the aged, Holiday 
Home, financial assistance in temporary difficulties, free 
Employment Bureau. Ladies following the piofession of a 
governess, whether members or not, are eligible for help. 
£1. (e) Vic 2491. (f) May 7, 1937, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. Colonel G. R. Codrington, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., 
58 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Graduates in Music, Union of. 
600. 5s. (c) Own Roll, Mi. Charles Long, Mus.B. (Oxon), 
c/o University of London, W.C. 1. 


Graduates, London, The Twentieth Century Society of. 
2s. 6d. Mr. G. F. Troup Horne, B.M. XXTH, London, 
W.C. 1. 


Guildhall School of Music and Drama. 
(d) Euphonium, Fleet, London. (e) Central 4459. Mr. W. P. 
Waddington, M.A., John Carpenter Street, Victoria Em- 
bankment, E.C. 4. 


Handicraft Teachers, The Institute of (Incorporated). 

To promote educational handwork and the professional 
interest of its members. [The Institute’s College of Handi- 
craft; Fellow, F.Coll.H.; Member, M.Coll.H.; Associate, 
A.Coll.H.] 1,800. 17s. 6d. (c) Practical Education and 
School Crafts and The Junior Craftsman. (f) March 29, 
1937, Bath, Somerset. Mr. A. R. Gregory, F.Coll.H., 
6 Millbrook Road, Brixton, S.W. 9. 


Headmasters’ Conference. 

To discuss educational questions which affect schools in 
close connexion with Oxford and Cambridge and other 
universities. A qualifying list of schools whose Head- 
masters are eligible for membership of the Conference is 
kept. The number of such Headmasters (including thirty 
Overseas schools) is 217, of which 150 are full members, 
which number, under its Constitution, the Conference 
cannot exceed. £2 2s. for full membership, otherwise, 
{1 1s. (e) Euston 2151. (f) Wellington College, December 
22 and 23, 1937. Mr. L. W. Taylor, M.A., Gordon House, 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Headmasters, Incorporated Association of. 
gio. £2 10s. (c) Own Review. (e) Euston 2151. (f) Guildhall, 
January 4 and 5, 1938. Mr. E. Percival Smith, Warwick 
School, and Mr. F. R. Hurlstone-Jones, Holloway School, 
Hilldrop Road, N. 7. Mr. L. W. Taylor ; Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. H. Marshall, Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1, 


Headmistreases of Preparatory Schools, Association of. 
48. Members, £I 1s.; Associates, ros. 6d. (e) Riverside 
1496. (f) October, 1937. Miss Priestman, B.A., Froeble 
School, Colet Gardens, W. 14. 


Head Mistresses’ Association (Incorporated 1896). 
600. £2 4s. (minimum) ; Overseas, £1 1s. (e) Euston 2151. 
(f) June, 1937, Brighton. Miss M. E. Martin, B.A., Gordon 
House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Head Teachers, National Association of. 
10,100. 7s. 6d. (c) Own Review. (d) Naht, Westcent, London. 
(e) Museum 7958. (f) May 14 to 18, Cardiff. Mr. Gordon 
Barry, B.Sc., 81 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Historical Association, The. 
4,500. Ios. or 5s. (c) History. (e) Museum 6848. (f) London, 
January, 1938. Mr. J. F. Nichols, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A., 
22 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
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Home and School Council of Great Britain. 
The promotion of parent-teacher co-operation and child 
study. 400. f1 Is. for Societies, 5s. for Parent-Teacher 
Associations, 10s. for individuals. (c) Home and School. 
(e) Euston 3291 (two lines). (f) March 20. Mr. William B. 
Higgs, 29 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


Horticultural Society, The Royal. 
[Fellow, F.R.H.S.] 33,400. 1, 2, or 4 guineas. (c) Own 
Journal. (dì) Hortensia, Sowest, London. (e) Victoria 
4333. (f) February, 1938. Mr. F. R. Durham, C.B.E., M.C., 
Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Hygiene, Institute of (Incorporated by Royal Charter). 
2,000. Fellow, £2 2s.; Member, £1 1s. ; Associate, Ios. 6d. 
(c) Own Journal. (d) Saluminate, Wesdo, London. (e) 
Langham 4200. (f) April, 1938. Mr. A. Seymour Harding, 
F.S.S., 28 Portland Place, W. 1. 


Independent Schools Association, Incorporated. 
To protect the interests of efficient schools under private 
management. 800. {1 Is. (c) The Independent School. 
(d) South 1574. (f) January, 1938, University College, 
London. Rev. C. Whitfield, M.A., St. Hilda’s, Moseley, 
Birmingham, 13. 


Industrial Psychology, National Institute of. 
Minimum, f1. (c) The Human Factor. (d) Eesilabor, 
Estrand. (e) Holborn 2277. (f) December, 1937, London. 
Mr. C. B. Frisby, B.Com., Aldwych House, W.C. 2. 


Inspectors of Schools and Educational Organizers, National 
Association of. 
250. £1 1s. (e) Palmer’s Green 2851. (f) October, 1937. 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 
Mr. W. L. Timms, Amberley House, Amberley Road, 
Palmer’s Green, London, N. 13. 


Institut Francais du Royaume Uni. 
To promote knowledge of French language, history, thought, 
life, &c. Lectures, I, 3, or 5 guineas per annum, with special 
reductions to teachers. There are many other activities, 
including a Lycée, a bi-lingual commercial school, and 
Courses for the Licence és Lettres. (e) Kensington 6211 and 
6212. Secretary, Queensberry Place, S.W. 7. 


Institute of International Education. 
For the promotion of international understanding through 
education. (c) News Bulletin. Prof. Stephen Duggan, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D., and Mary L. Waite, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board, London. 
To hold a Combined Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships tenable at certain colleges and schools of the University 
of London. Mr. S. C. Ranner, M.A., Medical School, King’s 
College Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. 


International Institute Examinations Enquiry Committee. 
(e) Central 5928. Sir Philip Hartog, K.B.E., 1 Plowden 
Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


Ireland, Association of Secondary Teachers. 

To safeguard rights of lay Secondary Teachers. 425 mem- 
bers: Men: £2 ros. in ten monthly instalments of 5s. ; 
Women: £2 in ten monthly instalments of 4s. Associates : 
Men: £1 5s. in ten monthly instalments of 2s. 6d. ; Women: 
£1 in ten monthly instalments of 2s. Candidate-Teachers: 
Ios. in ten monthly instalments of 1s. (c) Irish School 
Weekly. (e) Ballsbridge 229. (f) March 30 to April 1, 1937, 
De La Salle Training College, Waterford. Mr. T. J. Burke, 
3 Anglesea Road, Ballsbridge, Dublin, S.E. 1. 


Irish National Teachers’ Organization. 
12,500. 30s. (c) Irish School Weekly. (d) Teachers, Dublin. 
(e) 44433. (f) March 30 to April 2, 1937, Cork. Mr. T. J. 
O'Connell, LL.D., 9 Gardiner’s Place, Dublin. 


Irish Schoolmistresses, Central Association of. l 
50. 5s. (e) Dublin 61742. (f) March, 1937. Miss Bewley, 
B.A., Alexandra School, Dublin. 


Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 
Registration fee to non-members of the A.A.M., available 
for six months, 2s. 6d. (e) Euston 2151-4. Miss K. B. 
Anderson, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 29 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


Joint Scholastic Agency, Ltd. 
To obtain posts for Assistant Masters at lowest possible fees. 
(d) Educatorio, Phone, London. (e) Euston 2151. (f) 
December, 1937. Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc. Registrar : 
Mr. R. E. Gundry, M.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
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King Alfred School Society. 
To establish and carry on schools to give practical expres- 
sion to the best theories of education extant. {1 1s. (c) The 
King Alfred Magazine. (e) Speedwell 2999. (f) November, 
1937, at Offices. Miss E. M. Hibburd, Manor Wood, North 
End Road, N.W. 11. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, Union of. 
A federation of the Education Committees of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Westmorland, Flintshire, Denbigh- 
shire, and the Isle of Man. (d) Institutes, Manchester. 
(e) Blackfriars 6959. (f) October 1, 1937, Blackburn. 
Mr. A. P. Dent, F.1.S.A., 33 Blackfriars Street, Manchester, 3. 


Latin Teaching, Association for the Reform of. 
Improvement of Latin (and Greek) in Schools. 400. 5s. 
(c) Latin Teaching. Miss M. F. Moor, Church Street, Old 
Headington, Oxford. 


League of Nations Union. 
353.759. Foundation, {1; Registered, 5s. and 3s. 6d.; 
Ordinary, 1s. (c) Headway. (d) Freenat, Knights, London. 
(e) Sloane 6161. Mr. J. C. Maxwell Garnett, C.B.E., Sc.D., 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. 


League of the Empire. 
Furtherance of Imperial education and interchange of 
teachers. £I 1s. and ros. (d) Empirlea, Sowest, London. 
(e) Victoria 3094. (f) May, 1937, London. Miss E. A. 
Doggett, 124 Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 1. 


Legal Education, The Council of. 
Established by the four Inns of Court to superintend the 
education and examination of students for the English Bar. 
(e) Holborn 4665. Mr. T. Harvatt, B.A., 15 Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


Leplay House (Institute of Sociology). 
To promote education in sociology and citizenship and the 
educational use of civic and regional surveys. 10s. 
(minimum). (c) Sociological Review. (e) Euston 2610. 
(f) February, 1938. Mr. Alexander Farquharson, 35 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Leverhulme Research Fellowships Advisory Committee. 
Institution of Fellowships in Research with no restriction 
of subject. (d) Guest, Leverho, Cent, London. (e) Central 
7474. Dr. L. Haden Guest, Union House, St. Martin’s le 
Grand, London, E.C. r. i 


Libraries and Information Bureaux, Association of Special. 
312. Members, £2 2s. ; Associate Members, £1 1s. (c) Own 
Annual Reports. (e) Museum 5347. (f) September 24-27, 
1937, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Miss E. M. R. 
Ditmas, M.A., 31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 


Library Association, The. 
[Fellow, F.L.A.; Associate, A.L.A.] 5,300. tos. 6d. to 
£2 2s. (c) The Library Association Record (Monthly). (e) 
Euston 3634. (f) May 31 to June 4, 1937, Scarborough. 
Mr. P. S. J. Welsford, F.I.S.A., Chaucer House, Malet 
Place, W.C. 1. 


Ligue de ]’Enseignement. 
5,400. 4 belgas. (c) Own Bulletin. (d) Ligue Enseigne- 
ment, Bruxelles. (e) Bruxelles 113988. (f) January, 1938. 
Monsieur Edgard Philippet, Boulevard Maurice Lemonnier 
110, Bruxelles, Belgique. 


Ling Physical Education Association. 
1,600. £1. (c) Own Leaflet. (e) Euston 1086 and 1433. 
(f) January, 1938. Miss P. Spafford, Hamilton House, 
Bidborough Street, W.C. 1. 

Linguists, Institute of. 
To promote the study of foreign languages and the interests 
of British linguists. ([Fellow, F.I.L.; Associate, A.I.L.] 
920. Fellows, {1 1s.; Associates, 15s. (c) Linguists’ Review. 
(f) March 13, 1937, Bradford, and November 27, 1937, 
London. Mr. A. Cozens Elliott Lambert House, 10-12 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Loan Funds. | 
The General Loan Training Fund, the Pfeiffer Fund, and the 


Mrs. Haweis Fund. All these funds are to help students in 
paying fees for professional or technical training. Apply 
to the Society for Promoting the Training of Women 
(Women’s Loan Training Fund). tos. (Life, £5.) (e) 
Kensington 0206. (f) Mid-November, 1937. Miss M. O. 
Cane, 251 Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 
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London Chamber of Commerce, The (Incorporated). 
8,527. £3 38. to £5 5s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Convention, 
Cannon, London. (e) City 4444 (15 lines). Mr. Robert E. T. 
Ridout, F.C.C.S., A.C.P., 69 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 


London Head Teachers’ Association. 
1,699. £1 1s. (c) London Head Teacher. (e) Uplands 4440. 
(f) November, 1937, Livingstone Hall, S.W.1. Mr. A. P. 
Curtis, M.R.S.T., 24 The Grove, Coulsdon, Surrey. 


London Parochial Charities (Central Fund). 
Income is spent in benefiting poorer classes within the 
Metropolis. (e) Central 5678-9. Mr. Donald R. Allen, 
3 Temple Gardens, E.C. 4. 


aa" mec ’ Association (the London Branch of the 

No member of an association of teachers that has adopted 

the principle of ‘‘ Equal Pay ” or is opposed to the policy of 

“ Separate Consideration °’ is eligible for membership. 

2,700. 318. (c) The London Schoolmaster. (e) National 4048. 

E F. A. Gibbs, The Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, 
CeT 


London Teachers Association (The County Association of the 
N.U.T. for London). 
15,600. £r 11s. (c) London Teacher. (e) Central 1802. 
Mr. W. J. Pincombe, J.P., 110-111 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


Literature, Royal Society of. 
(e) Holborn 7528. (f) June 2. Miss F. L. Rudston Brown, 
2 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. ır. 


Mary Ward Settlement. 
Educational Settlement for Adults, Theatre, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs, Nursery School, Children’s Play-Centre, Resi- 
dence, Occupational Club. (c) The Tatler. (e) Euston 1816. 
(f) December, 1937. Miss B. P. Boyes, 36 Tavistock Place, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Chartered Society of. 
(“ Chartered Masseuse’’; “Chartered Masseur” or 
C.S.M.M.G.] Training and examining body for Massage 
and Medical Gymnastics, Medical Electricity, Light and 
Electro-Therapy and Medical Hydrology. Membership is 
obtained only by examination, and only members of the 
Society are entitled to call themselves ‘‘ Chartered Mas- 
seuses ” or ‘‘ Chartered Masseurs,” or to add the distin- 
guishing letters ‘‘C.S.M.M.G.” after their names. 10,830. 
The registration fee carries life membership. (c) Own 
Journal. (d) Useful, Westcent, London. (e) Euston 1676-8. 
(f) September, 1937, London School of Economics, Aldwych, 
W.C. 2. Mrs. W. Young, M.B.E., M.A., B.Sc., Tavistock 
House (North), Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Mathematical Association. 
1,600. 15s. (“ Junior Members,” 5s.) (c) Mathematical 
Gazelte. (f) January, 1938, Institute of Education, London. 
Mr. G. L. Parsons, Peckwater, Eastcote Road, Pinner, and 
Miss M. Punnett, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. I. 


Mathematical Society, London. 
444. £2 2s. (c) Own Proceedings and Journal. (f) November 
11, 1937, Burlington House. Mr. F. P. White, M.A., and 
Mr. W. L. Ferrar, M.A., Burlington House, W. 1. 


Matriculation Board, Joint. (The Universities of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham). 

(2) Diploma, Manchester. (e) Ardwick 2821. Mr. J. M. 
Crofts, M.A., D.Sc., 315 Oxford Road, Manchester, 13. 


Medical Council, The General. 
(d) Genmedicum, Wesdo, London. (e) Langham 2727. 
Mr. M. Heseltine, C.B., 44 Hallam Street, Portland Place, 
W. 1. 


Medical Education and Registration, General Council of. 
(d) Genmedicum, Wesdo, London. (e) Langham 2727. 
(f) May, 1937, at Office. Mr. Michael Heseltine, C.B., 
44 Hallam Street, W. 1. 


Mental Welfare, Central Association for. 
To assist in specialized training of medical officers, teachers, 
social workers, and others concerned with the care and 
training of defectives. 300. 5s. upwards. (c) Mental 
Welfare. (e) Victoria 7874-5. Miss Evelyn Fox, 24 Bucking- 
ham Palace Road, S.W. I. 

Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland. 


(d) Education, Belfast. (e) Belfast 23881. Mr. A. N. Bona- 
parte Wyse, M.A., C.B.E., Stormont, Belfast. 
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Modern Humanities Research Association. 
For Graduates of all countries. 7s. 6d. (c) Modern Language 
Review. Mr. Will G. Moore, St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Modern Language Association. 
2,100. 10s. 6d. (c) Modern Languages. (e) Holborn 9058. 
(f) Probably Conference of Educational Associations, 
January, 1938. Mr. F. Renfield, M.A., LL.M., 5 Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


Montessori Society (Corporate Members of the International 
Montessori Association). 
500. 58. (c) Montessori Notes. (d) Montessori, Haver, 
London. (e) Chancery 7585. (f) January, 1938, at University 
College, London. Mr. G. H. Goldsbrough, 32 Brooke Street, 


Holborn, E.C. 1. 


Moral Education, Seventh International Congress of. 
In 1938. Congress is held every four years. Hon. Sec. 
International Executive Council: Mr. D. Christie Tait 
(3 rue Miller-Brun, Geneva). British Correspondent: 
Mr. F. J. Gould, Armorel, Woodfield Avenue, Ealing, 
London, W. 5. 


Municipal Corporations, Association of. 
366. (c) Municipal Review. (d) Pritchard, London. (e) 
Whitehall 6891. (f) May 28, 1937, Mansion House, E.C. 
Sir Harry G. Pritchard, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
S.W. 1. 


Music Masters’ tion. 
(e) Horsham 694. Mr. A. Rawlinson Wood, Arunlea, 


41 Worthing Road, Horsham. 


Music, Royal Academy of (Instituted 1822). 
For the cultivation of the Science of Music. (Fellow, 
F.R.A.M.; Associate, A.R.A.M.; Licentiate, L.R.A.M.] 
(d) Counterpoint, London. (e) Welbeck 5461 (4 lines). 
Mr. L. Gurney Parrott, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. 


Music, Royal College of. 
(Fellow, F.R.C.M.; Graduate, G.R.C.M.; Associate, 
A.R.C.M.; Honorary Associate, Hon. A.R.C.M.] Honorary 
Member (Hon. R.C.M.). Also (jointly with R.A.M.) Graduate 
of the Royal Schools of Music, London (G.R.S.M., London). 
(d) Initiative, Southkens, London. (e) Kensington 3642. 
Registrar: Mr. Basil C. Allchin, M.A., F.R.C.M., Prince 
Consort Road, S.W. 7. 

Music Teachers’ Association. 
1,500. £1 Is. or 12s. 6d. (c) Music Teacher. (d) Sonorous, 
London. (e) Langham 2741. (f) October, 1936. Mr. 
Russell E. Chester, B.A., A.R.A.M., c/o Messrs. Boosey & 
Hawkes, Ltd., 295 Regent Street, W. 1. 

Musicians, Incorporated Society of. 
The maintenance of the honour and interests of the musical 
profession. 3,900. £1 1s. (c) Music Journal. (d) Scherzo, 
Rath, London. (e) Museum 7876 and 7877. (f) December 29, 
1937, London. Mr. Frank Eames, 19 Berners Street, W. 1. 


National Education Association. . 
To promote and defend the principles of national education ; 
efficient, progressive, free, unsectarian, and under popular 
control. 5s. (c) The School Child. (e) Whitehall 2256. 
C. W. Kimmins, M.A., D.Sc., Caxton House, Westminster, 
S.W. I. 

National Education Association (U.8.A.). 
The Welfare of American Childhood. 187,645. $2, $5, and 
Life. (c) Own Journal. (d) 1201 16th Street, N.W. (e) Ad 
6996. Mr. Willard E. Givens, 1201 16th Street, N.W 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


National Society, The. 


Promoting Religious Education in accordance with the 
Principles of the Church of England. 5,600. From £1 rs. 
(c) School Guardian. (d) National Society, Sowest, London. 
(e) Victoria 3676. Mr. E. R. J. Hussey, C.M.G., 19 Great 
Peter Street, S.W. 1. 


National Union of Teachers. 


153,000. £I Is., plus local subscription. (c) Schoolmaster. 
(d) Curriculum, Kincross, London. (e) Euston 2442-5. 
(f) Easter, 1937, Portsmouth; Easter, 1938, Margate. 
Mr. F. Mander, M.A., Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, 
W.C. 1. 


Needlework, London Institute of. Examining Body in Needlecraft 


Subjects. 
(e) Flax 1165. Miss Olive Hacking, Hon. Secretary, 2 Earl’s 


Court Gardens, S.W. 5. 
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New Education Fellowship (English Section). 
£1 1s. and 5s. (c) New Era. (e) Euston 1890. (g) Miss K. 
Twentyman, 29 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


New Ideals in Education Conference. (Title: Education and 
the Spirit of Man). 

The object of the Conference is to draw together in fellow- 
ship and under holiday conditions, all who are working for 
new ideals and to offer them a platform for discussion of 
difficulties and the communication of the results of ex- 
perience and reflection; to bring isolated experimenters 
into touch with one another; and to give pioneering work 
the encouragement of recognition and criticism. (c) New 
Ideals Report. (f) March 29 to April 3, 1937, Somerville 
College, Oxford. Miss C. Lodge, Holmwood Cottage, Holm- 
wood, Surrey. 


North of England Education Conference for the Discussion of 
Educational Problems. 
Varies, 800—1,500. 5s. (c) “ Education.” (f) January, 1938, 
Scarborough. Mr. H. V. Willings, Education Offices, Penny 
Bank Chambers, Huntriss Row, Scarborough. 


Nursery School Association of Great Britain, The. 
2,300. 5s. (e) Euston 4292. (f) January, 1938, University 
College, London. Miss Marriott, 29 Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Royal College of. 
[Associate, A.R.C.O.; Fellow, F.R.C.O.] {1 1s. (c) Musical 
Times. (e) Kensington, 1765. Fredk. G. Shinn, Mus.D., 
Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 7. 


Oversea Settlement of British Women, Society for the (Inc.). 
(d) Mitigator, Rand, London. (e) Whitehall 6675. Miss 
E. S. Nicholas, 16 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 
(e) Cambridge 4658 ; Oxford 3549. Mr. T. G. Bedford, M.A., 
62 Sidney Street, Cambridge. Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, M.A., 
74 High Street, Oxford. 


Oxford Local Examinations. 
(d) Locals, Oxford. 
Merton Street, Oxford. 


Parents’ Association. 
tos. (e) Welbeck 2171. Miss Belle Rennie (Honorary), 
56 Manchester Street, W. I. 


Parents’ National Educational Union, Incorporated. 
15s. 6d. (c) Parents’ Review. (d) Parenunion. (e) Victoria 
0479. (f) June, 1937, London. Miss Whyte, 26 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1. 


Pharmaceutical Society, The, of Great Britain. 
(Member, M.P.S.; Pharmaceutical Chemist, Ph.C.] 23,000. 
£1 11s. 6d. (c) Pharmaceutical Journal, (d) Bremridge, 
Westcent, London. (e) Holborn 8967. (f) May, 1937. 
Mr. Hugh N. Linstead, 17 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Phonétique Internationale, Association. 
To promote the study of phonetics. 
8s.; membre actif, 12s. Le Maŝftre Phonétique. 
Daniel Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1. 


Physical Education, National Association of Organizers of. 
241. £1 ıs. (c) Own Pamphlet. (d) Education Office, 
Sheffield. (e) Sheffield 22214. (f) February, 1938. Mr. 
Henry A. Cole, Education Office, Sheffield. 


Physical Education (Women), Scottish League for. 
283. 15s. (c) Journal and School Hygiene and Physical 
Education. (e) Douglas 4768. (f) Jordanhill Training Centre, 
March 26, 1937. Miss K. G. Smith, 18 Berkeley Terrace, 


Glasgow, C. 3. 
ted. 


Physical Training, British Association for, The Incorpora 
(Fellows, F.B.A.P.T.; Associates, A.B.A.P.T.) (c) Physical 
Education. (e) Victoria 1926. (f) January, 1938. Mrs. K. 
Titmuss, 82 St. George’s Road, London, S.W. 1. 


Physical Training Colleges, Association of Principals of. 
(e) Bedford 3023. Miss H. McMinn, 37 Lansdowne Road, 


Bedford. 


Physicians, Royal College of. 
M.R.C.P., Examination ; F.R.C.P., by election from among 


members of four years’ standing. (d) Medicorum, Phone, 
London. (e) Whitehall 7701. Mr. H. M. Barlow, Pall Mall 
East, London. (See also Conjoint Board.) l 


Secretary of Local Examinations, 


Membre Adhérent, 
Prof. 
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Exemption from the qualifying examination may be granted 


to holders of alternative qualifications. [Fellow, F.Inst.P. ; 
Associate, A.Inst.P.] Fellows, 471, £2 2s.; Associates, 306, 


£1 1s.; Ordinary, 30, ros. 6d. ; Students, 104, 5s. (c) Journal 


of Scientific Instruments. (e) Kensington 2180. H. R. Lang, 
Ph.D., F.Inst.P., 1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, 
London, S.W. 7. 


Playing Fields Association, The National. 


To secure adequate playing fields and proper playgrounds 


for all, and to save existing open spaces and sports grounds. 
£1. Life Membership, £10. (c) Own Journal. (d) Natplafion, 
Sowest, London. (e) Victoria 9274-5. (f) May 28, 1937. 
Sir Lawrence Chubb, 71 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 


Preparatory Schools, Incorporated Association of. 
Members must possess a degree or registration, and be 
heads of schools containing at least twenty boys and no 
boys over the age of 15. About 700. £I 5s.; entrance fee 
£2 2s. (c) Preparatory Schools Review. (e) Beaconsfield 79. 
(f) December, 1937. Mr. Hugh C. King, Byeways, Beacons- 
field, Bucks. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children, National Society for the. 
5s. upwards. (c) Child’s Guardian. (d) Childhood, Lesquare. 
(e) Gerrard 2774. (f) May 28, 1937; by invitation only. 
Mr. William J. Elliott, Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Private Schools, Association of Headmistresses of Recognized. 
To further interests of education on independent lines, and 
promote free interchange of teachers between all recognized 
schools, public and private. 116. £1 1s. (d) Gunnerside, 
Plymouth. (f) May 28, 1937, Priorsfield School, Godalming. 
Miss H. M. Stranger, Gunnerside School, Plymouth. 


Private Tutors’ Association. 
Open only to those who engage solely in preparing students 
for examination. 28. £1. (e) Park 7437. (f) December, 
1937. Mr. J. B. G. Dick, 7 Holland Park, W. 11. 


Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre, Société Nationale des. 
250. 10s. 6d. (c) Le Français. (f) January 25, 1938. 
Monsieur de Parrel, 7 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. 


Professional Classes Aid Council (Incorp.). 
Relief of distress amongst professional classes. (e) Kensing- 
ton 0720. (f) In July. Miss G. M. Walters, 251 Brompton 
Road, S.W. 3. 


Protection of Science and Learning, Society for the. 
Assistance to university teachers displaced on grounds of 
race, religion, or political opinion. (d) Assistac-Westcent. 
(e) Museum 7786. Mr. Walter Adams, 6 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1. 


Protestant Schools in Ireland, The Incorporated Society for 
Promoting. 

(e) Dublin 62530. (f) Monday, April 26, 1937. Rev. W. J. 
Mayne, M.A., 43 Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Psychological Society, British ; Education Section. 
(c) British Journal of Educational Psychology. (e) Museum 
0441. (f) December, 1937. 55 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
Mr. Fred J. Schonell, Ph.D., 69 Ravensbourne Park 
Crescent, Catford, S.E. 6. 


Public School Bursars’ Association. 
Schools included in Headmasters’ Conference. 102. £1 Is. 
(f) Westminster School, London, April 29, 1937. Mr. W. S. 
Dingwall, M.A., St. Edwards’ School, Oxford. 

Pure English, Society for. 
300. Ios. Mrs. J. W. Alden, c/o The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 


Recreative Physical Training, Central Council of. 
To raise standard of National Health. (e) Victoria 5784-5. 
Miss P. C. Colson, 71 Eccleston Square, London, S.W. 1. 


Representative Managers, The, of London Elementary Schools. 
350. 2s. 6d. (c) School Child. (f) March, 1937, the County 
Hall, S.E. 1. Mr. J. N. Duddington, 19 Onslow Gardens, 
Highgate, N. 10. 


Research in Education, The Scottish Council for. 
° 32. (c) Own Annual Report. (d) Research, Edinburgh. 
(e) Edinburgh 23216. (f) June 19, 1937. Mr. Thomas 
Henderson, B.Sc., 46 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 3. 


Rifle Clubs, Society of Miniature. 
Promotes competitions between School Rifle Clubs. Clubs, 
12s. 6d. (2,171 Rifle, 46 Air Rifle); Individuals, 5s. 
(195,000). (e) The Rifleman. (d) Rifleshot, Cent. (e) City 
4589. (f) April, 1937, London. Mr. George Pethard, M.B.E., 
Codrington House, 23 Water Lane, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 
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Royal Society of Teachers, The. 
The name given by Royal command to the body of teachers 
whose names are enrolled on the Official Register main- 
tained by the Teachers Registration Council (q.v.). Teachers 
admitted to Registration become Members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers (M.R.S.T.) without further payment 
beyond the registration fee. There is no annual subscription. 


Sanitary Institute, Royal. 
5,817. £2 2s. to 15s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Sanitute, Sowest, 
London. (e) Sloane 8438. (f) March 24, 1937; Congress, 
Birmingham, Jvly 12-17, 1937. Mr. J. W. Dudley Robinson, 
M.Sc., Ph.D., 90 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 


School Age Council. 
To assist in removing the remaining obstacles to raising 
the school age. (d) and (e) Avenue 7181-2, Avenue 2216, 
Dr. J. J. Mallon, M.A., J.P., Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial 
Street, E. 1. 


Poa Attendance and Investigation Officers’ National Associa- 
on. 
550. 6s. (c) Quarterly Gazette. (f) March 27 and 29, 1937, 
Nottingham. Mr. W. MacDonald, ‘‘ Maxholme,"” David 
Road, Handsworth Wood, Birmingham, 2o. 


School Journey Association. 
To advocate the School Journey as a desirable factor in 
the education of the child, and to secure facilities for the 
economical practice of educational travel at home and 
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abroad. 4,000. School afhliation, 12s. 6d.; individual, 
3s. 6d. (c) The School Journey Record. (e) Addiscombe 
2178. (f) February, 1938. Mr. H. W. Barter, F.R.GS., 


35 Parkview Road, Addiscombe, Croydon. 
Schoolmasters’ Association (Ireland). 


Headmasters of Church of Ireland or Nonconformists Schools 
for boys in Ireland. 58. tos. (e) 51954. End of October, 
Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin. Mr. J. Bennett, M.A., The 
High School, Dublin, C. 19. 


Schoolmasters, National Association of. 

All schoolmasters recognized by the Board of Education 
who are not members of an Association of Teachers that 
has adopted the principle of “ equal pay ” or is opposed 
to the policy of “ separate consideration,” are eligible for 
membership. Over 10,000. 18s. plus local fee. (c) The 
New Schoolmaster. (e) Museum 8088, (f) Easter, 1937. 
Stoke-on-Trent. Mr. A. E. Warren, 59 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1. 


Schoolmasters, Society of. 
For relief of necessitous Masters of Secondary Schools or 
their dependants. Ios. annually, or £5 in one sum. Mr. 
H. J. C. Marshall, C.B.E., College of Preceptors, Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C. 1. 


School Nature Study Union. 
1,940. 48. (c) School Nature Study. (e) Prospect 3328. 
(f) February, 1938. Miss Rosamond F. Shove, M.A., F.L.S., 
13 Burlington Avenue, Kew Gardens. 


School Secretaries’ Branch of the Association of Women Clerks 
and Secretaries. 
(e) Victoria 7791. Miss B. A. Godwin, 69 Victoria Street, 
S.W. I. 


Science Masters’ Association. 
2,100. (b) 10s. (c) School Science Review. (f) January 5-9, 
1937, Manchester. Mr. R. E. Williams, 15 Norham Gardens, 
Oxford (Annual Meeting). Mr. S. V. Brown, 38 Ballantrae 
Road, Liverpool, 18 (General). Mr. F. Fairbrother, Cedars 
School, Leighton Buzzard (Membership). 


Science Teachers, Women, Association of. 
850. 10s. (c) School Science Review. (f) January, 1938, 
London. Miss P. M. Taylor, High School for Girls, Boston 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 


Scientific Workers, Association of. 
To secure a fuller recognition of the value of scientists to 
society. 1,300. 21s. (c) Progress and the Scientific Worker. 
(e) Flax 3258. Prof. B. W. Holman, O.B.E., Kelvin House, 
28 Hogarth Road, South Kensington, S.W. 5. 


Scottish Education Department. 
The Secretary, Whitehall, S.W. 1; and at 14 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh, 2. 
Scottish Universities Entrance Board. (Universities of St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh.) 
Examinations March and September. Mr. Andrew Bennett, 
LL.D., 81 North Street, St. Andrews. 
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Secondary School Teachers’ War Relief Fund. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) Supple- 
menting pensions of dependants of disabled and killed 
secondary teachers. Committee is representative of all 
Secondary School Associations. (c) The A.M.A. (d) 
Incorama, Westcent, London. (e) Euston 2151-4. Mr. G. D. 
Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Secondary Teachers, International Federation of Associations of. 
Developing mutual friendship and understanding among 
secondary teachers in all countries and improving secondary 
education. 32 Associations, with 110,000 members. 40 
centimes per member. (c) Own Bulletin. (f) Paris, August 
2-6, 1937. Mr. C. Boulanger, Rue Desandrouin 7, Charleroi, 
Belgium. 


Secular Education League. 


To secure State neutrality towards religion in State-aided 
schools. 600. (e) Whitehall 6842. Miss Freeman, 12 Palmer 
Street, S.W. 1. 


Simplified Spelling Society. 
4,000. Is. upwards. (d) Cafe-Wallsend. (e) Wallsend 63614. 
Mr. Thomas R. Barber, S.S.S. Office, Station Road, 
Wallsend-upon-Tyne. 


Southwark Diocesan Schools Association and London Diocesan 
Board of Education (Incorporated). 
Lectures for Teachers. (e) Whitehall 4132. Rev. Canon 
G. D. Barker, M.A., K.H.C., Room 658, Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 


Speech and Drama, Association of Teachers of. 


216. Ios. (e) Victoria 2515. (f) January, 1938, at Conference 
of Educational Associations. Miss M. Gulick, 32 Belgrave 
Road, S.W. 1. 


Speech Fellowship, The. 
To further the cause of good speech. (b) 5s. (c) Good Speech. 
(e) Museum 4628. (f) May 22,1937, London. Miss Gertrude 
Kerby, The Speech Institute, 56 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C. r. 


Speech Training and Dramatic Art, The Central School of, 
Incorporated. . 
(e) Kensington 3661. Miss Jane E. Gavin, B.Sc., Royal 
Albert Hall, Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 


Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 
11,525. (c) The Student Movement. (d) Indefessus-Gold, 
London. (e) Speedwell 2311. (f) July, 1937, Swanwick, 
Derbyshire. Rev. R. C. Mackie, M.A., Annandale, North 
End Road, N.W. 11. 


Student Service, International. 
(e) Euston 1478. Mr. Philip Smith, 49 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


8.T.U.T.1.8. (Secondary, Technical, and University Teachers’ 
Insurance Society), The. 
Open to other professions. Approved Society under the 
National Health and Pension Act. 9,000; and Sickness 
Insurance under the Friendly Societies Act. 2,000. (f) 
July, 1937, at Office. Miss C. A. M. Cripps, M.A., 47 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Surgeons, Royal College of. 
(Fellowship, F.R.C.S.; Membership, M.R.C.S.; Licence in 
Dental Surgery, L.D.S., R.C.S.] 2,350 Fellows; 20,000 
Members. (e) Holborn 4699. (f) November 18, 1937, at the 
College. Mr. Kennedy Cassels, M.A., F.C.1.S., 39-43 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. (See also Conjoint Board.) 


Teachers Registration Council, The. 
(Established by Act of Parliament and Constituted by 
Orders in Council). Registration fee, £3. No subscription. 
(c) Official List of Registered Teachers. (e) Museum 2479. 
Mr. R. A. Spencer, M.A., 47 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
(See Royal Society of Teachers.) 


Teachers’ Training and Registration Society, The. 
58. 2s. 6d. minimum. (e) Maida Vale 5376. (f) June, 1937. 
Winkworth Hall of Residence, 213 Chevening Road, N.W. 6. 
ee A. J. Isaacs, Maria Grey Training College, Brondeshury, 
6. 


Technical Institutions, Association of. 
191. 3 guineas. (d) Education. (e) 2675 and 2676 Lough- 
borough. June 25 and 26, 1937, Blackpool. Dr. H. 
es M.B.E., B.Sc., Loughborough College, Leicester- 
shire. 
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Technical Institutions, Associations of Teachers in. 
2,000. Full-time teachers, 30s. ; part-time teachers, ros. 6d. 
- (c) The Technical Journal. (e) Euston 2151. (f) May 15, 
1937, Coventry. Mr. J. Wickham Murray, M.A., 29 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Technical Institutions in Northern Ireland, Associations of 


Principals of. 
30. Iros. (e) Magherafelt 23. (f) June, 1937, Belfast. J. U. 
Stewart, B.Sc., B.Com., Technical School, Magherafelt, 


Co. Derry, Northern Ireland. 


Technical Institutions, Association of Principals of. 
186. £2 2s. (e) Langham 2020. (f) February 24, 1938, 
London. Mr. D. Humphrey, B.A., B.Sc., The Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, W. 1. 


Tonic Sol-fa College of Music (Incorporated 1875). 

[Fellow, F.T.S.C. ; Licentiate, L.T.S.C. ; Associate, A.T.S.C.] 
Holds examinations and trains Teachers. 3,000. (f) May 29, 
1937, London. Mr. Herbert J. Winter, 26 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 1. 

Toynbee Hall, Universities’ Settlement. 
(e) Avenue 718-82. Mr. J. J. Mallon, LL.D., M.A., J.P., 
28 Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E. 1. 


Training College Association. 
7oo. 178. 6d. (or £1 2s. 6d. with Journal). (c) Journal of 
Educational Psychology. (f) January, 1938, London. 
Miss K. B. Anderson, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Training Colleges, Council of Principals of. 
110. £1. Meetings are held in January, March, June, 
November. Miss S. E. S. Richards, Stockwell College, The 
Old Palace, Bromley, Kent. Mr. E. R. Hamilton, Borough 
Road Training College, Isleworth. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Aberdeen Committee. 
(e) 2872. William A. Edward, M.A., D.Litt., The Training 
Centre, St. Andrew Street, Aberdeen. 


National Committee. 
46. (e) Edinburgh 23618. (f) June 18, 1937, Edinburgh. 
Mr. J. R. Peddie, M.B.E., M.A., D.Litt., Executive Officer, 
140 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 


Oxford University. 
Department of Education. Mr. 
15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


St. Andrews Provincial Committee. 
(e) Dundee 4559. Prof. William McClelland, M.A., B.Sc., 
B.Ed., The Training College, Park Place, Dundee. 


Teachers’ Training Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 
Mr. F. E. E. Harvey, M.A., Warkworth House, Cambridge. 


Trinity College of ro a London. 
[Fellow, F.T.C Licentiate, L.T.C.L.; Associate 
A.T.C.L.] Holds Examinations in Music for Teachers’ 
Diplomas and Pupils’ Certificates. (d) Musicatus, Wesdo, 
London. (e) Welbeck 5773. Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell, Mande- 
ville Place, London, W. 1. 

Universities Bureau of the British Empire. 
A centre of information about the Universities of the 
Empire; acts as Secretariat for the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals; organizes a quinquennial 
Empire Congress. Next Congress, 1941, at Manchester. 
Issues the Universities Year Book. (d) Uniburb, London. 
(e) Euston 5164. Secretary: Mr. W. B. Brander, C.LE., 
C.B.E., 88a Gower Street, W.C. I. 


Universités et Ecoles Francaises, Office National des. 
French official educational office. Holiday courses, educa- 
tion in France, exchanges of correspondence and holiday 
visits, &c. (e) Kensington 6211. Monsieur L. E. Genissieux, 
c/o Institut Français, Queensberry Place, S.W. 7. 


George Smith, M.A., 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND TUTORIAL CLASSES. 

Aberystwyth. l 
Herbert Morgan, Director of Extra-Mural Studies, Univer- 
sity College, Aberystwyth. 

Bangor. ONON 
Secretary, Joint Tutorial Classes Committee, University 
College, Bangor. 

Birmingham. 

(e) Central 8541. Apply, The Director of Extra-Mural 
Studies, The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 
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Cambridge University Board of Extra-Mural Studies. 
(e) Cambridge 4859. G. F. Hickson, M.A., Stuart House, 
Cambridge. 


Registrar, University College, Cardiff. 


Durham Committee. (Board for Extra-Mural Studies.) 
oi ad Durham. Rev. E. G. Pace, D.D., Hatfield College, 
urham. 


Hull. 
Department of Adult Education, University College, Hull 


Joint Board for the University of Bristol, the University 
College, Southampton, and the University College of the 
South-West of England, Exeter. 

(d) Salt, University, Bristol. (e) Bristol 24997. Mr. W. E. 
Salt, M.A., B.Com., The University, Bristol. 


Leeds Committee. 
The University, Leeds. (d) University, Leeds. (e) Leeds 
20251. 

Leicester. 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, Vaughan College 
Leicester. 


Manchester University Committee for Extra-Mural Work. 
(e) Manchester: Ardwick 2681. Mr. H. P. Turner, M.A., 
LL.M., the University, Manchester. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(e) Newcastle 23401. Director of Extra-Mural Studies, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2. 

Nottingham. 
Constituent Committees of the Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
studies. University College, Nottingham. (e) Nottingham 
2024. Prof. R. Peers, M.A., University College, 14 Shake- 
speare Street, Nottingham. 


Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. 
(c) Rewley House Papers. (d) Extramural, Oxford. (e) Oxford 


2524. Mr.C. R. Morris, M.A., Rewley House, Wellington 
Square, Oxford. 
Reading. 
Registrar, The University, Reading. 
Sheffield. 
Registrar, The University, Sheffield. 
Swansea. 


Registrar, University College, Swansea. 


University of Liverpool. 
Extra-Mural work of the University. (e) Royal 5460. 
Mr. L. J. Edwards, Secretary for Adult Education, The 
University, Liverpool, 3. 

University of London. 
University Extension and Tutorial Classes Council. (d) 
University, London. (e) Museum 8000. Mr. A. Clow Ford, 
N.B.E., B.A., University of London, W.C. 1. 


Undergraduates, Guild of. (University of Liverpool.) 
2,020, £3 38. (c) Sphinx. (e) Royal 4740. (f) June, 1937. 
Miss Ashke Crystal and Mr. E. J. Bowmer, Students’ 
Union, 2 Bedford Street, N., Liverpool, 7. 


Union of Jewish Women. 
Educational activities, to assist educated Jewesses, to 
advise and help them to train, through loans, to place them, 
&c. 800. 5s. (minimum). (e) Euston 3992. (f) February, 
1938. Miss Alice Jacob, Woburn House (4th floor), Upper 
Woburn Place, W.C. 1. 


University Students. National Union of Students of the Univer- 
sities and University Colleges of England and Wales. 
28,000. 5s. (c) The New University. (e) Euston 26or. 
(d) Undergrad, Westcent, London. (f) November, 1937, 
London. Mr. R. Nunn May, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, 
W.C. ı. 


University Teachers, Association of. 

The advancement of University Education and Research 
and the promotion of common action among University 
Teachers and the safeguarding of the interests of the 
members. University Teachers and Research Workers. 
1,700. 158. (c) The Universities Review. (d) Zoology, 
Agricultural Buildings, Aberystwyth. (e) Aberystwyth 605. 
(f) May 28, 1937, Southampton University College.’ Prof. 
R. Douglas Laurie, M.A., Dept. of Zoology, University 
College of Wales, Cambrian Street, Aberystwyth. 
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University Teachers of Scotland, Association of. 
Mr. T. A. Joynt, Old College, Edinburgh. 


University Women, British Federation of, Ltd. 
3,700. Ios. (c) Own Report and News Sheet. (e) Flaxman 
oo1g. (f) June, 1937, Glasgow. Miss Kathleen Johnston, 
M.A., Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


University Women, International Federation of. 

To promote understanding and friendship between the 
university women of the nations of the world. Thirty-four 
affiliated national federations of university women graduates. 
Each national federation subscribes yearly according to 
membership. 66,000. (d) Ifederuw, Southkens, London. 
(ec) Flaxman oo18. (f) July, 1937, Paris. Secretary: 
Miss Erica Holme, Crosby Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


Welsh Secondary Schools Association. 
150. £1 5s. (c) The Review. (d) County School, Ystalyfera. 
(e) Ystalyfera, Glamorgan 29. (f) Two meetings yearly, 
December and May. Mr. Henry Rees, B.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, County School, Ystalyfera, Glam. 


Welsh Teachers, Union of. 
To secure due recognition for the Welsh Language, Litera- 
ture, and History in the National System of Education in 
Wales. 1,100. 2s. 6d. (c) Yr Athro (The Teache1). (f) 
September, 1937. Mr. David O. Roberts, ‘ Ynyswen,’ 
Broniestyn, Aberdar, Sir Forgannwg. 


Women, Training of, Society for Promoting the (Women’s Loan 
Training Fund). 
See under “Loan Funds.” 


Women Teachers, National Union of. 
To secure equal opportunities and equal pay in the teaching 
service for women and men of the same professional status. 
£1. (c) The Woman Teacher. (e) Kensington 1316. (f) 
Swansea, January, 1938. Miss E. E. Froud, 41 Cromwell 
Road, S.W. 7. 


Women’s Employment Federation. 
To promote consultation and co-operation amongst societies 
dealing with the training and employment of educated 
women. Amongst the societies which have joined the 
Federation are: The Appointments Boards of the Univer- 
sities of Bristol, Cambridge, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Oxford, Reading ; the Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
the Association of Headmistresses, the Association of 
Teachers of Domestic Subjects, the Ling Association of 
Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, the Joint Agency for 
Women Teachers; University Colleges; Schools; Secre- 
tarial Colleges; the Institute of Hospital Almoners, the 
Women’s Farm and Garden Association, the National 
Institute of Industrial Psvchology. 2 guineas for organiza- 
tions; varying for individual members. Organizing Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Oliver Strachey, M.A., 31 Marsham Street, 
Westminster, S.W. I. 

Women’s Service, London and National Society for. 
Has a Library and Information Bureau. A Summer School 
for Careers Mistresses is held. 1,400. 20s. (e) Victoria 
9542. (f) November, 1937. Miss Philippa Strachey, 29 
Marsham Street, Westminster, S.W. I. 

Workers’ Educational Association. 
To meet the needs of adults for further education. 1,976 
affliated societies, 26,160 members, 566 branches. District 
societies, varies, about {1 1s. National societies, varies, 
about £5 5s. Individuals, varies. (c) The Highway. (d) 
Edulabasso. (e) Victoria 5715-6. (f) November, 1937, place 
not settled. Mr. Ernest Green, J.P., 38a St. George’s 
Road, S.W. 1. 


The first public exhibition devoted solely to the develop- 
ment and modern attainments of television is to be opened 
at the Science Museum at South Kensington early in June. 
It is expected that the exhibition will remain open for 


three months. 
* * * 


The University of London Press, Ltd., has been entrusted 
with the preparation of the Souvenir volume for the 
National Union of Teachers’ Easter Conference at Ports- 
mouth. The book will be very beautifully illustrated and 
will contain many interesting articles dealing with the life 
of Portsmouth and its surroundings. 
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LOCAL SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 
SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE.—Part | 
By A. LEA PERKINS, M.A. (Member of Brighton Education Committee Scholarship Sub-Committee) 


BY the Education Act of 1902, English secondary 

education, as a whole, was re-incarnated, though 
without reducing the vitality of well-established and 
prosperous schools. As the new institutions grew in 
number and efficiency, a continually increasing stream 
of capable students passed through them, and sought 
admission to occupations suited to their abilities and 
attainments. As they usually came from homes sup- 
ported by slender incomes, their education could only 
be provided with financial assistance, and for such large 
scale endowment the existing scholarship benefactions 
were hopelessly inadequate. To supply this deficiency 
the local education authorities have used their powers 
of initiative and control in the maintenance of scholarship 
provision. 

The sphere of their activities for higher education, 
including, as it does now, all degrees and forms of 
education other than elementary, is a broad, and 
extending, and in some ways, rather indefinite one. It 
can, for convenience, be broken up into two well-marked 
divisions : (1) education up to the age of 18, and (2) 
education beyond. The position of this boundary is an 
evolutionary fact of recent determination, staked out 
as it now is, two years in advance of its former situation. 
One cannot pause to do more than comment upon the 
interesting play of social forces, whose amiable conten- 
tions have left it there, and upon the pleasing psycho- 
logical background inserted as an ingenious afterthought. 
A study of the scholarship pamphlets of the 145 local 
education authorities, admunistratively responsible, 
firmly establishes its existence, and the prospect of its 
permanence. 

The first of these two divisions, the education of the 
adolescent, is of course the larger, the better defined, 
the less complicated, but the more ngidly organized of the 
two. Within it, tradition, which has imposed the 
quality of rigidity, offers armed resistance to the pene- 
trating forces of social reconstruction, new knowledge 
and vocational demands. This is also borne out by a 
study of scholarship prospectuses. 

This division, the adolescent province, really com- 
prises two unequal areas (a) that of secondary education 
generally so called, which has sent its roots out into the 
neighbouring elementary fields, making it extremely 
difficult to perceive the border line; and (b) part-time 
continuation education, which looks upon itself as the 
inevitable Cinderella of higher education, befittingly 
arrayed in whatever raiment its more fortunate sisters 
reject or discard, be it finance, buildings, equipment, or 
staff. 

The other principal division of higher education, 
namely adult education, suffers from the misfortune of 
being popularly looked upon as more of a luxury than 
a necessity, and so the activities of local education 
authorities are considerably restricted, in a rather subtle 


but effective manner, by an unconverted and improperly 
informed electorate. This division has three branches, 
though the first two fairly closely interlace ; university 
education, technological education, and adult education 
for leisure. 

University education preserves a modified medieval 
pattern, but is kept vital and progressive by the intel- 
lectual vigour of those who are engaged in study, 
teaching, or research. Local education authorities 
show their vivid appreciation of the need for the dis- 
covery of fresh knowledge, and for its spread through a 
cultured democracy, by the number of scholarships 
they grant for university or equivalent courses, and by 
the special encouragement many of them offer to those 
competent to engage in definite and productive research. 

Technological training differs mainly from university 
work in having specific vocational intent; it usually 
follows prescribed lines set down by professional bodies, 
or imposed by the natural reactions of supply and 
demand. International competition is in process of 
making this the popular front in educational develop- 
ment; and it is quite time an advance in force was 
made along it. 

Adult education for leisure, like the nursery school 
movement at the other end of the educational system, 
is not yet beyond the experimental stage, and is largely 
in the hands of voluntary workers. To some extent it is 
recognized by local education authorities, fortified by 
grants, and, occasionally, with scholarships. Its future, 
is, of course, very large, and deeply involved in social 
and economic reorganization. 

Before one discusses the principles and practice of 
scholarship award, it is right and proper to survey—as 
has just been done—in a somewhat systematic manner, the 
various branches of possible higher educational activity. 
When you have done so, and observed their wide sweep 
and ramifications, their respective potentialities, com- 
petitive claims, and inevitable cost, you begin to wonder 
how some local authorities, with their obvious commit- 
ments for road improvements, public health, relief of 
industrial distress, and other embarrassing and extend- 
ing services, manage to maintain the progressive and 
creative attitude towards the supply of educational 
facilities which they do. 

The subject of the principles of scholarship award has 
two aspects (1) finding the money, and (2) distributing 
it. The first is a problem ; the second a responsibility. 
With regard to the amount of money spent, it can only 
be in proportion to the financial resources of the area 
—liberal if they are great, and restricted if they are 
small. Fixing the appropriate figure of available revenue 
involves at least three factors; rateable value, popu- 
lation, and general commitments. Again, in accordance 
with true democratic privilege, expenditure must reflect 
public opinion, and actually does ; and that is probably 
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the reason why, in certain counties, the number and 
value of certain classes of scholarship are comparatively 
small. The remedy is, of course, conversion and not 
compulsion. It is also, in part undoubtedly, persuasion 
of a certain type of person to give time and interest to 
a highly specialized branch of public work. Scholarship 
grants, again, should not be of such magnitude that 
higher education is too easily obtainable, or that public 
funds are being distributed to incapable people, or that 
the cost of education at any particular institution is 
being retained at too high a level. It is believed by some 
that the expensiveness of education at certain univer- 
sities since the War, is partly due to a profusion of 
scholarships. Undoubtedly such a state of affairs is 
bound to affect adversely the children of people whose 
incomes are just above the distinctly low limits fixed by 
some scholarship boards. 

Upon the principles to be followed in distribution much 
might be said. Historically the almsgiving motive, 
called into being by religious influence, for very long 
dominated the minds of benefactors. Its hold has 
weakened under pressure from a more mundane doctrine, 
that of benefit to the community. It still, however, 
clings, as an hereditary taint, to discussions upon the 
award of scholarships. When private benefactions are 
made, the almsgiving sympathy casts a bright halo 
over the act, but when public funds are distributed, the 
administrative body is the agent, or rather trustee of 
the community, providing, in a wise way, for its future 
needs. The matter becomes the issue, as to whether 
this person through receiving a grant will thereby be 
able to serve the community more effectively in some 
essential capacity than if it had not been given. Then 
often follows another question: is this person more 
highly gifted by nature and disposition to become a 
teacher, doctor, lawyer, expert social worker, pure 
scientist, or technician—whichever career may have 
been selected—than that other, in his or her chosen 
career ? Then comes the question of social economics, as 
to which professions are most in need of capable recruits. 
After these considerations, it may, or may not, be that 
the child of the poorer parents, or that the more per- 
sistent worker obtains the preference. 

There is another—though subordinate factor—which 
should be considered. That is the welfare of the educa- 
tional institution which the student is leaving, and of the 
one he or she will join. Their prestige, social life, and 
course of development are all highly important ; how will 
the award or the withholding of a scholarship affect these. 

The proposals of the local education authorities are 
set out in their scholarship pamphlets or in separate 
prospectuses. From these you can glean some idea of 
what any particular authority is doing ; but if you were 
disposed to judge its benevolence, or educational zeal, 
or public spirit by them alone, you would be in error. 
That could only be done by means of an expert’s 
scrutiny of its “ proceedings.” 

There are various types of scholarship prospectuses, 
all of which have their virtues. There is the didactic 
kind (e.g. Kent), and the compendious kind showing the 
local scheme and in addition State, Kitchener, Stapley, 
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and other awards (e.g. Middlesbrough, Worcestershire). 
The prospectuses of certain large cities with many educa- 
tional institutions are drawn up with very close attention 
to precision and clearness of statement (e.g. Birmingham, 
Sheffield). Some authorities are reticent, some supply 
separate single sheet documents for each type of award, 
and one or two adopt a markedly legal form. Wolver- 
hampton describes in detail the purpose and organization 
of each higher institution—a great help to parents. 

The two chief occasions when the scholarship provision 
for a student has to be made are (1) at about the age of 
11, and (2) at about the age of 18. 

For admission to secondary and other schools at the 
age of 11, the Special Places are awarded on examination 
results, corrected or amplified in a varying degree by 
present school records. Either the 100 per cent Special 
Place organization is followed, or something over a 
25 per cent proportion is admitted to the secondary 
schools by public examination, and the remainder by 
special entrance examinations held at the schools. It is 
said for the former procedure that it 1s financially fairer 
to parents, and also the less costly way of running the 
school ; for the latter, it is held to promote the abolition 
of social distinctions and to improve the tone of the 
school. In either case Special Places are awarded in 
accordance with a sliding scale of incomes which deter- 
mines the fee payable, and also, for incomes below a 
certain figure, the amount of maintenance grant to be 
paid. The average maximum income for a free place 
is about £225. Examples are Croydon (£250), Wallasey 
(£234), Shefheld (£250), Southend (£210), Stoke-on 
Trent (£225), Surrey (29s. per head), Lancashire (£234), 
Middlesbrough (£234), Derby (£234), Brighton (£225), 
Leeds (£260), West Ham (£250), and Dorset (£208). For 
some authorities the amount is under £200. 

It is concerning the admission examination itself that 
differences as to procedure, as well as considerable 
doubts as to reliability, exist. Some of the debatable 
propositions are: (1) should intelligence tests be given 
in addition to a test in English and one in arithmetic; 
(2) should the intelligence test be standardized, or would 
a general knowledge test, which was designed to measure 
the reaction of the children to their surroundings and 
their experiences in their own little worlds, apart from 
school life—their uncontrolled receptivity and judgments 
—do equally well; (3) granted that it is unsound to add 
together English, arithmetic, and intelligence test 
results, which is the best way of combining the three; 
(4) recognizing the limitations of results for children of 
this age as having group reliability only, how shall 
borderline cases be separated ; (5) if the tests be repeated 
after an interval, what should the interval be; and 
(6) what is the appropriate technique for examining the 
English of children of 11 ? 

When pupils enter the sixth form a higher income 
limit is usually applied. Examples of this, for free 
tuition without maintenance, where there is only one 
child, are: Middlesbrough (£312), Leeds (£364), Essex 
(£350), Derby (£286), West Ham (£355), Salop (£275), 
and Southend (£350). 

(To be continued) 
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THE LAYMAN'’S LIBRARY 


IV.—EUROPEAN HISTORY IN FICTION 


By ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 


NoT only Britain, and not only the chief countries 

of Europe, have produced large masses of 
historical fiction; but those peoples also in other 
continents who are civilized enough to be interested in 
their own past have made their contributions, a good 
deal of which has been translated. A considerable 
literature of this kind now attaches to those lands in 
various parts of the world colonized by Europeans. But 
the history of such old countries as India, China, and 
Japan has inspired, not only English and American 
writers, but also native authors. The work of T. Rama- 
krishna and Romesh C. Dutt, for example, stands out 
among the numerous historical novels dealing with 
India; that of Viscount Hayashi among Japanese 
novels ; and, whilst Chinese life and history have been 
studied with the insight of close and friendly observation 


by several Americans, such as Ernest Bramah and 
Mrs. Pearl Buck, the novels of Hao Ch’iu Chuan, Ts’ao 
Chan, Mrs. Wu Shu-Chuing, and P’u Sung Ling, have 
a special interest as emanating from the Chinese 
themselves. 

The best historical fiction always comes from a native 
of the country, whose genius is inspired by patriotism, 
as well as by imaginative vision of a certain epoch, and 
certain men and events. Scott’s Quentin Durward and 
Count Robert of Paris are excellent romances ; but they 
cannot compare with Old Mortality or The Heart of 
Midlothian. Though not entirely faultless, Tolstoy’s War 
and Peace is probably the finest historical novel ever 
written. French history has been most prolific in this 
branch of literature. I see that in my Guide to Historical 
Fiction, France, with a few historical novels from Spain 
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and Portugal, takes up as much space as each of the 
two other groups of European countries, one including 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Holland and 
Belgium, and the Scandinavian countries, and the other, 
Italy, Greece, the Balkan States and Turkey, Russia 
and Poland. In this paper on European history in 
fiction there will be only room to deal with the very 
best of that concerned with the group headed by 
Germany. 

The Germans are great historians, and three of their 
finest scholars, Gustav Freytag, Felix Dahn, and Prof. 
Hausrath have written stories illustrating the period 
when their remote ancestors were fighting against the 
Romans. Apparently the translation of Die Ahnen, by 
Freytag, in the two volumes, entitled Our Forefathers : 
Ingo and Ingraben, is now out of print; and so are 
A Captive of the Roman Eagles and Felicitas by Dahn 
and Hausrath’s Jetta, or Heidelberg under the Romans. 
But we can still read our own William Morris’s saga-like 
stories of the Goths, A Tale of the House of the Wolfings 
and The Roots of the Mountains ; and J. V. von Scheffel’s 
Ekkehard, the life of a poet in the time of the Huns, 
though an old book, is still available in English. One 
by the great Magyar romancer Jokai’s predecessor, 
Baron Miklos Jósika, Neath the Hoof of the Tartar, is 
a stirring picture of the time when Hungary was overrun 
by hordes of Mongols. 

The Scandinavians were fortunate in having chroniclers 
of genius who have left us dramatic but thoroughly 
authentic versions of almost contemporary history, in 
the Sagas, most of which have been turned into admirable 
English. Egil Skallagrimsson, the Laxdaela Saga, Gish 
the Outlaw, and Viga Glum's Saga, with the mighty 
Nyal’s Saga, dating from the middle of the thirteenth 
century, stand very high in the imaginative literature 
of the world. Morris and Magnusson also translated 
Eyrbyggja and Grettis the Strong, and there is a good 
rendering of the Saga of Olaf Trygvasson, besides many 
others. Kingsley, Rider Haggard, Baring-Gould, and 
others have based romances on the saga material; but 
the fountain-head is so accessible that the reader 
speedily reverts to it. But a romance of Prof. Rydberg’s, 
Singoalla, dealing with Sweden at the time of the Black 
Death, has merits of its own besides those borrowed 
from the saga-men. 

That fertile manufacturer of historical fiction, Georg 
Ebers, has a novel In the time of the Forge, dealing 
with Nuremberg in the days of Rudolf of Hapsburg ; 
and Robert Barr’s trio, The Countess Tekla, The Sword- 
maker, and The Strong Arm, are exciting reading on the 
Rhine barons and German cities in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The national novelist of Flanders, 
Henri Conscience, goes a little farther back in The Lion 
of Flanders, a splendid picture of Ghent and Bruges in 
the time of Philippe le Bel and the battle of Courtrai. 
The Rose of Dekama, by Jacob van Lennep, surveys 
Haarlem and Friesland half a century later; and it is 
still a further half-century to the reign of Philip the 
Good of Burgundy, who was sovereign in the time 
of the Van Eycks, painted by Henry Kingsley, in Old 
Margaret. Philip's son, Charles the Bold, was in power, 
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at the time depicted by Scott in Quentin Durward, 
which covers a lot of ground and has memorable scenes 
among the Flemings. But a finer reconstruction of 
bygone life, and the whole miscellaneous life of an epoch, 
is Reade’s masterpiece, The Cloister and the Hearth, 
which conducts the reader through the Netherlands and 
across Germany and France to Italy and Rome, just 
before the close of the fifteenth century. One of Charlotte 
Yonge’s best stories, The Dove in the Eagle's Nest, is 
about Ulm and Swabia at the same period, and Scott's 
Anne of Geterstein is concerned with this era, and 
brings in Charles the Bold, Margaret of Anjou, and 
King René of Provence. 

A good novel that has not been long out, A Law unto 
Themselves, by Miss Loveday Prior, goes farther back. 
It finds a dramatic theme in the family dissensions and 
the feuds and raids of the border barons and robber 
chieftains on the frontier between Austria and Italy, 
just before the fall of the Hohenstaufen dynasty at the 
end of the thirteenth century. Lion Feuchtwanger's 
powerful romance, The Ugly Duchess, has its scenes in 
Bavaria and Tyrol, at the middle of the fourteenth. 
One of the best by Wilibald Alexis, known as ‘ Walter 
Scott of the Mark,’ was The Burgomaster of Berlin, 
dealing with Brandenburg in the fifteenth century. 
Almost coeval in subject but very different in scene 
is The Godseeker, of Peter Rosegger, the tragic history 
of a religious crime committed in the Stymrian Alps. 
W. Hauft’s Marte of Lichtenstein, is a good popular story 
of the same era, in Swabia. The Reformation was about 
to commence, and from now down to the end of the 
Thirty Years War the annals of all these countries have 
yielded endless subjects to the novelist and romancer. 
A learned example is Hausrath’s Father Maternus, a 
graphic picture of social and religious corruption and 
anti-Semitic violence, at a time when two German 
Augustinians went on pilgrimage to Rome and witnessed 
many fearful deeds. Frederic Breton paints a broad 
panorama of the same epoch in True Heart, which opens 
in Switzerland, just before the defeat at Marignano by 
Francis I, and ends with his defeat by the Imperialists 
at Pavia. In the Blue Pike, by Ebers, is a quieter tale, 
a genre-painting of folk-life in Nuremberg, in which the 
famous seller of indulgences, Tetzel, figures. Tetzel’s 
master, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Magdeburg and 
Archbishop and Elector of Mainz, is the titular hero of 
Nietschmann’s Prince Albrecht of Brandenburg. 

Luther, Melancthon, Pope Leo de’ Medici, and the 
Emperor Charles V appear in The Friar of Wittenberg, 
by the American W. Stearns Davis; and Melancthon 
stands behind the scenes and sometimes in front of them 
in a story of the Court of Sweden, under Gustavus Vasa 
and Eric XIV, entitled Royal Favour, by ‘A. S. C. 
Wallis,’ the leading character in which is the son of a 
relapsed priest, trained and reformed by the great 
colleague of Luther. Other good studies of Reformation 
times are Barbara Blomberg, by Ebers, and Hausrath's 
Klytia, a story of Heidelberg Castle. A capital story of 
the Swiss episodes is Stanley Weyman’s, The Long Night, 
which tells of the famous Escalade, when the Savoyards 
under d’Aubigny tried to seize Geneva in peace-time. 
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Meinhold’s Sidonta the Sorceress and Mary Schweidler the 
Amber Witch, are gruesome stories of diabolism and the 
black art, perhaps as essentially historical as Defoe’s 
Journal of the Plague Year. Gustavus Adolphus and 
Wallenstein are prominent in a large batch of Thirty 
Years’ War novels, such as Harold Molander’s Fortune- 
Hunter, Henty’s Lion of the North, The King’s Ring 
and Times of Battle and of Rest, by Z. Topelius. My 
Lady Rotha, by Weyman, and The Black Cuirassier, by 
P. L. Stevenson, present incidents of the terrible war 
and moving scenes of devastation. Nor must Defoe’s 
Memoirs of a Cavalier be forgotten in this connexion ; 
and De Quincey’s Klosterheim is an interesting adventure 
into romance, by one who was not a novelist. The 
Swedish part in the great conflict is the theme of a 
recent novel, The Fall of the King, by J. V. Jensen. 

We must hark back to the previous century in 
reverting to Holland, and to the times of William the 
Silent. Four novels, in particular, are so firmly based 
on history, romantic invention being added chiefly as a 
seasoning, that it will be most useful to append the 
dates of the matters at issue in each: Cloister to Court, 
by Frances M. Cotton-Walker (1558-75); A Lily of 
France, by Caroline A. Mason (1558-81); Jan van 
Elselo, by Gilbert and Marion Coleridge (1559-73) ; and 
In Troubled Times, by “ A. S. C. Wallis ” (1563-72). 
Ludovic and Gertrude seems to be the only one surviving 
of several by H. Conscience ; but The Master Beggars, 
by L. Cope Cornford, is a good account of the revolt of 
the Netherlands, to make up for those gone out of 
print; and My Lady of Orange, by H. C. Bailey, and 
the same writer's Raoul, Gentleman of Fortune, with 
Albert Lee’s two novels, The Key of the Holy House and 
King Stork of the Netherlands, further illustrate this 
decisive epoch in the making of modern Europe. 

For the Swedish side, turn once more to Topelius, 
and for Icelandic life about this time, a subject having 
the same spiritual interests, to a remarkable novel 
published last year, The Virgin of Skalholt, by Gudmun- 
der Kamban. Two very fine biographical studies of the 
great thinker Spinoza are B. Auerbach’s Spinoza and 
Israel Zangwill’s briefer sketch, ‘‘ The Maker of Lenses,” 
in Dreamers of the Ghetto. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
Hungarians were desperately at war with the Turks, and 
successive episodes of the grim struggle were recounted 
by Maurus Jókai, in Pretty Michal, ’Midst the Wild 
Carpathians, The Slaves of the Padishah, and the shorter 
pieces collected in Tales from Jókai and Told by the 
Death’s Head. Dumas plunged into Dutch history, in 
The Black Tulip, which hinges on the tulip craze at the 
time William of Orange was pitting himself against the 
brothers De Witt. For Sweden during the first six 
decades of the century, there is almost continuous 
history in three novels by Topelius, two titled after the 
reigning king, Charles XII, Frederic I, and a third called 
The Times of Linneus. But Charles XII has become the 
hero elect of Verner von Heidenstamm, in A King and 
his Campaigners and The Charles Men, not to forget, 
however, Wymond Carey’s Monsteur Martin and its 
sequel For the White Rose. War or at any rate militarism 
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set its stamp on German history all through the eight- 
eenth century. Frederick the Great appears as a youth 
in’ The Little Marquis of Brandenburg, by W. R. H. 
Trowbridge, and his crazy old father, Frederick William, 
is the butt, in The Red Cravat, by A. T. Sheppard. Both 
are well drawn in A Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg, 
by Charles Major. 

A whole string of novels on the Court life of the two 
Fritzes and the politics of the Seven Years’ War era, 
by Louise Mühlbach, are still in print, but English 
readers will find them rather old-fashioned. Yet they 
are more reliable than the more exciting novels of 
Norman Innes, The Lonely Guard, The Surge of War, 
and The Governor's Daughter, or A Gendarme of the 
King, by P. L. Stevenson. Germany and Austria at this 
date were depicted on a broad canvas by George Sand, 
in Consuelo and The Countess of Rudolstadt, and, of course, 
by Thackeray, not quite so broadly, in Barry Lyndon. 
The Pride of Jennico, by Agnes and Egerton Castle, is 
a rousing story of Moravia. Then Denmark, under 
Christian VII, is well presented in The Queen’s Doctor, 
a recent novel by Robert Neumann, based on the tragic 
history of Struensee. A striking treatment of the events 
which led to the assassination of Gustavus III of Sweden, 
The King with two Faces, by M. E. Coleridge, is, let us 
hope, not yet forgotten ; and a later study of Court life 
in a small German state, The Court of Fair Matdens by 
Wilhelm Speyer, may well be bracketed with it. 

For the later social history of Norway, turn to The 
Barque Future, by F. L. I. Lie, and of Denmark, to 
H. Pontoppidan’s Emmanuel or Children of the Soil and 
The Promised Land. As to the period of the Napoleonic 
wars, Jókai wrote several Hungarian novels, and Fritz 
Reuter’s In the Year ’x3 is still a document on life in 
Mecklenburg during the French occupation. Later on, 
internal affairs, the Hungarian revolution, and the 
Schleswig-Holstein, Austro-Prussian, and Franco-German 
wars produced a crop of historical novels, the best of 
which are to be looked for under the names of F. Spiel- 
hagen, Jókai, the Baroness von Suttner, “ G. Samarow,”’ 
and Gustav Frenssen. Zsolt Harsdnyi’s Hungarian 
Melody, is a recent study of Liszt and his times which 
may also be commended. 


Drama Library.—The well equipped library of the 
Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, contains many thou- 
sands of plays, and exists for the purpose of sending out 
parcels of books, carefully selected to meet the needs of 
members who desire to choose plays for production and 
study. Each play has been selected for its own merits, and 
great care is taken to select the plays which are most 
appropriate for each particular purpose, while the librarian 
welcomes all particulars of number of caste required, 
length of play and desired period, &c., in order to assist 
the choice. As new plays are added daily, as published, 
the library must justly claim to be one of the most up to 
date in the country, and it is available for all those under- 
taking dramatic work from a social and educational view- 
point, at a nominal fee. The annual subscription to the 
library is 5s., which entitles a member to borrow any 
number of play copies throughout a year from the date of 
joining, and is definitely maintained at this nominal 
amount in order to assist educational groups. Application 
for Library Membership or loan of costumes should be 
made to the Hon. Secretary, Citizen House, Bath. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING: ATHLETICS AND GAMES 


By T. WILLIAMS 


PEYSICAL training is now considered a national 

necessity. The Board of Education is urging upon 
local authorities the need of appointing organizers of 
physical training and trained teachers of the subject in 
schools under their jurisdiction. There are signs, too, of 
physical education becoming a recognized part of the 
curriculum in all schools. 

In public and secondary schools for girls there is a 
trained teacher of physical education on each staff 
responsible for all physical activities including major 
games and school athletics, and the subject has its 
place in the school curriculum. 

Boys’ public and secondary schools have trained 
teachers of physical education, but in many other 
schools the facilities both in regard to equipment and 
teachers are inadequate. There is a lack of training 
colleges for men—there are only two, the Carnegie 
Physical Training College at Leeds and the Glasgow 
Physical Training College—consequently there is a 
shortage of college trained men teachers. 

In a series of ten articles, written by schoolmasters 
for schoolmasters, contained in Physical Education for 
Boys,' the claims of physical training for boys are treated 
with the object of being helpful to those engaged in the 
subject and to arouse interest in all who wish to see 
improved the health and physique of the nation. The 
principle should be established, that physical education 
is an integral part of a full and satisfactory general 
education and its direction placed in the hands of men 
who have general teaching experience. 

Reference is made by Mr. M. L. Jacks, Headmaster of 
Mill Hill School, to the importance of having in every 
school a recognized department of physical education, 
to rank equally with the other departments into which 
school life naturally falls and gives his ideal of the type 
of man for the position of director of physical education 
in the school. 

Other contributors of articles are Captain F. J. C. 
Marshall, Mr. G. W. Murray, Mr. G. W. Hedley, Mr. P. A. 
Smithells, and Captain D. Thomason, all teachers of 
physical education, Mr. R. E. Roper, Mr. A. S. Vaughan- 
Thomas, Captain F. A. M. Webster (athletics), and 
Mr. E. Percival Smith, Headmaster of Warwick School. 

Among the subjects discussed are: ‘‘ Physical Educa- 
tion in Elementary Schools ’’—its development from 
1871 to the 1933 syllabus; “The organization of 
physical education in secondary schools ’’—advocating 
co-operation of the school doctor with the physical 
training master in the interests of the boys; “A 
physical education department in public schools having 
charge of all factors which affect the boys’ physical 
development and health ” ; “ The necessity of corrective 
work as part of physical education’’; “‘ Remedial 
treatment and the physical examination of boys” ; 
“ The individual physical needs of boys and methods of 


1 Physical Education for Boys. Edited by G. W. HEDLEY and 
G. W. Murray. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


dealing with them ” ; “ Rational treatment of athletic 
sports ” in which the practice of allowing a boy to 
enter as many events as he pleases is condemned; and 
finally ‘‘ The attitude of the headmaster in regard to the 
specialist teacher of physical training.” These subjects 
are fully considered with a view to enlightening head- 
masters on the necessity of including physical training 
aS a necessary recognized part equally with other 
educational subjects in all boys’ schools. 

In Physical Training, Games and Athletics 1n Schools,’ 
much help and advice is given by Miss Davies to the 
student in the training college. Not only methods of 
taking a class in physical] exercises or play are discussed, 
but also the amount, and kind of physical effort that 
children of various ages are capable. 

The value of good posture lies in good and attractive 
appearance, ease of movement, absence of self-conscious- 
ness, and in the economical working of the body organs 
because they are free and uncompressed. Methods 
of instruction for classes of infants, juniors, and 
seniors’ with the object and benefit of the exercises, 
are clearly given, and the object and benefit of the 
exercises fully explained. Teaching technique, com- 
petitions, games for all weathers, coaching sports and 
athletics, the play leader and “ keep fit ” work all have 
their place, and the book is fully illustrated with 
diagrams. : 

For senior girls at school Miss Crosby’s Keeping Fu’ 
will be useful. Information in keeping fit, and its vital 
importance to their general health, is given in simple 
language so that girls can read it unaided. It will also be 
useful as a guide for life after school days. 

Athletics from a scientific point of view and many 
problems in particular for boys are referred to in Why? 
The Science of Athletics.? Captain Webster considers 
that the ideal scheme is to get boys under 16 years of 
age to regard athletics as play. Boys at this stage 
should not be allowed to train seriously for any athletic 
contest, as the word “ training ” is understood in its 
generally accepted meaning. Health aspects and other 
important considerations in the training and conditioning 
of athletes are fully dealt with. Human mechanism in 
its many parts is treated physiologically. Competitions, 
athletic tests, records and record-breaking, skill, training, 
mathematics in athletics, mechanics and leverage, 
athletic psychology with numerous diagrams and photo 
plates to illustrate the subject-matter, and athletic 
events are given full consideration in this interesting 
and instructive book which should be in every school 
library. 


A Text- 
(5s. 6d 


1 Physical Training. Games and Athletics in Schools : 
Book for Training College Students. By M. B. Davies. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

2 Keeping Fit : a Health Book for Senior Girls. By Eprrs E 
Crossy. (2s. Blackie.) 

3 Why ?—The Science of Athletics. By F. A. M. WEBSTER. 
(10s. 6d. Shaw.) 
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For the learner, the coach, and the player Rugby 
Football by Captain Wakelam’ and Cricket by Mr. 
Jardine? are most useful and helpful for the spectator 
and enable him to follow the games with knowledge, and 
so add to the enjoyment of watching the games. 

In Rugby Football the general purposes of the game 


1 Rugby Football. By H. B. T. WAKELAM. 

3 Cricket. By D. R. JARDINE. 

(Modern Sports, edited by H. MARSHALL.) (6s. net each. 
Dent.) 
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with its laws, control, the duties of referee and linesmen, 
the make-up of the team, starting and re-starting games, 
details of tactical movements forward and outside play, 
illustrated with diagrams and action photos, are ably 
dealt with, in their order and in an interesting manner. 

In Cricket particulars are given of fielding, running, 
bowling, bowling technique, coaching, captaincy, with 
diagrams and photo illustrations of correct and incorrect 
positions fully explained. 


LOCAL SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 
Part 11—UNIVERSITY AND TECHNOLOGICAL AWARDS 
By A. LEA PERKINS, M.A. (Member of Brighton Education Committee Scholarship Sub-Committee) 


Will regard to scholarship provision for people 
continuing their education beyond the age of 18, the 
procedure in the main is moulded on tradition. Many 
authorities, however, no longer offer a definite number 
of awards, nor are their awards of fixed amount, but 
adjusted to the needs of the successful candidates. A 
definite sum is entered in the estimates for distribution 
if required. In this way, without any published promises, 
they are able to impart a valuable elasticity to their 
scheme, and also avoid unnecessary disappointments. 

Certain authorities still rely on open scholarship 
examinations to supply the unassailable standard of 
merit (e.g. Portsmouth, Southampton, Northants, 
Northampton Town, Oxfordshire). Others choose one 
particular Higher School Examination, and so avoid 
having to assess the relative values of the awards of 
two or more university boards (e.g. Surrey, Somerset, 
Bucks, and many Northern local education authorities). 
Some hold their own examination for Major Scholarships 
(e.g. Salop, Notts., Berks.). Again, certain authorities 
make the amount of the award depend on the value of 
the Higher School result. Many have two competi- 
tions, one for open scholars and one for the less fortunate, 
or less worthy people. Practically all give preference 
to those who obtain some open university award. 

The great majority of authorities supplement their 
scholarship scheme by granting loans, payable within 
three or four years of the expiration of the university 
course. Usually no interest is charged, though two 
authorities require 4 per cent, and others announce their 
intention of charging 5 per cent on instalments in arrears. 
As a rule the total amount of the loan is limited to {100 
or £120, and some authorities prescribe £40 or {50 or 
£60 as the maximum. 

A combination of scholarship and loan is adopted in 
their schemes by certain authorities (e.g. Kesteven, East 
Suffolk, Oxfordshire, Halifax, Kent). This places the 
opportunity of a university course in the hands of people 
whose resources are so small that they could not take up 
an award of normal value, without this additional help. 
Again, one must not forget that the annual value of a 
scholarship, as quoted in the Press, or on school honours 
boards, is still looked upon as bearing some relation to 
merit, and this joint award removes wrong impressions. 
It also prevents other deserving candidates losing their 


chance because of the special needs of one person. 
Dorsetshire is prepared to convert the whole or part of a 
loan into a grant when a good honours degree has been 
won. One authority offers, in the first place, loans, 
which may, if necessary, be supplemented by grants. 

Though a good deal can be said for the loan system, it 
has obvious defects, and can be a source of much trouble 
both to student and authority. 

Considering those authorities which offer a definite 
number of scholarships, a survey of the prospectuses 
shows a rather wide range to be in existence. Lancashire 
(a large area) offers 45, Durham 40, Manchester 32, 
Derbyshire 20, Huddersfield 18, Hull 17, Shropshire 17, 
and Wiltshire 15. Some authorities limit their awards 
to three, two, and even one per year. 

The highest amount given to one individual varies 
rather much; the average figure would be about £75 
per annum. Amongst those which are willing to go 
beyond this average are Kesteven ({150 p.a.), East Suffolk 
(£150 p.a.), Derbyshire (£135 p.a.), Derby (£135 p.a.), 
Plymouth (£125 p.a.), West Suffolk (£125 p.a.), Brighton 
(£120 p.a.), Lancashire (£120 p.a.), Norfolk (£120 p.a.), 
Wiltshire (£120 p.a.), Birmingham (£100 p.a.), Bucks. 
({100 p.a.), Notts. (£100 p.a.), Nottingham (£100 p.a.), 
Westmorland (£100 p.a.), Stockport (£100 p.a.), Staf- 
fordshire (£100 p.a.), and Gateshead (£100 p.a.). 

Amongst those which reach the average are Durham 
(£80 p.a.), North Riding (£80 p.a.), Sheffield (£80 p.a.), 
Rotherham (£80 p.a.), Tynemouth (£80 p.a.), Isle of 
Ely (£70 p.a.), Holland (Lincs.) (£75 p.a.), Middlesbrough 
(£75 p.a.), Hull (£75 p.a.), and East Ham (£75 p.a.). 

There is also a group whose largest award is {60 p.a. ; 
some give no more than {50 p.a. ; others limit the amount 
to £40 p.a.; whilst for certain authorities the highest 
award is £30, {25, and even {15 p.a. 

The majority of authorities do not disclose what 
income limits are imposed upon candidates for major 
scholarships. There is some variation shown by those 
which do, but it is not at all great. The average would be 
about {600 p.a., when there are no other dependent 
children. Examples are Bucks. (£700 p.a.), Dorset 
({600 p.a.), Norfolk (£700 p.a.), Lancashire (£750 p.a.), 
Wiltshire (£775 p.a.), Birmingham (£675 p.a.), Wigan 
(£650 p.a.), Middlesbrough (£800 p.a.), East Sussex (£750 
p.a.), South Shields (£750 p.a.), Southport (£650 p.a.), 
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Brighton ({600 p.a., but with possibility of a lesser 
award up to {720 p.a.), Northants (£500 p.a.), South- 
ampton (£500 p.a.), East Ham (£550 p.a.), West Hartle- 
pool (£400 p.a.). Herefordshire fixes the amount as 
£400 p.a. net as calculated for income tax, whilst 
Halifax has selected £468, when rent and rates have 
been deducted. 


The age limits imposed differ considerably. For 
Blackpool they are 17-21 on August 31 ; for Birkenhead, 
under 19 on July 31; for Barnsley, 16-30 on July 31 ; 
for Staffordshire, 16-20 on August 1; for Lancashire, 
16-25 on August 1; for Durham, 17-18 on August I ; 
for West Suffolk, 18-23 on August 1; for Kesteven, 
18-20 on August I; for Middlesex, under 21 on 
August 1; and Isle of Ely, under Ig on that date. 


The residential qualifications required show a rather 
wide variation in practice. As illustrations one can 
mention: Bedfordshire, bona-fide residents ; Hunting- 
don, parents resident two years previous to examination ; 
Norfolk, parents resident one year previous to August I ; 
Oxfordshire, parents or legal guardians at present 
residing continuously ; Lancashire, parents at time of 
examination resident in area; Birkenhead, parents 
resident or ratepayers for two years preceding com- 
mencement of scholarship ; Warwick, parents bona-fide 
residents on last day for receiving applications ; Derby- 
shire, parents resident six months preceding August 31 ; 
and Dorset, parents resident for six months preceding 
May I. 

Certain authorities only give scholarships tenable at 
universities (e.g. Bath, Blackburn, Huntingdon, Here- 
fordshire) ; others include university colleges (e.g. West 
Sussex, Wilts, Westmorland) ; and the great majority 
allow their scholarships to be held at other approved 
higher educational institutions. Staffordshire mentions 
foreign as well as British universities in its pamphlet. 

Usually awards are given subject to satisfactory 
progress for three years; and in nearly every case 
extensions are granted for a fourth and sometimes a 
fifth year (for medical or dental courses). A few 
authorities limit their grants to three years’ duration. 

The training of teachers is becoming less the subject 
of special regulations than heretofore. There is, however, 
no approach to uniformity in the treatment of recruits 
for the profession, and every possible method of relating 
assistance for them to the scholarship scheme as a whole, 
is to be met with. Examples will illustrate this. Somer- 
set excludes intending teachers (t.e. persons wishing to 
join training colleges or training departments of univer- 
sities) from its senior County Scholarship Scheme, but 
will advance loans up to a maximum of £80. Two-year 
students are given, however, preferential treatment over 
loans. East Sussex gives a limited number of exhibitions 
to intending teachers ; so also does West Sussex. Shrop- 
shire includes intending teachers in its University 
Scholarship Scheme, and also grants loans if needed. 
Bucks allows them to compete for major scholarships 
(receiving half value) ; Durham does the same. Kent, 
Northants, Surrey, Wiltshire, and other Committees 
have special schemes. 

A custom of awarding honorary scholarships to persons 
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whose parents’ income exceeds the limits, or whose 
expected total from scholarships already won is ample 
for their needs, is growing rather rapidly. It provides 
a safeguard for such students against any reduction in 
income due to family misfortune. Several authorities 
mention such a contingency in their prospectus. Wilt- 
shire gives a prize of {10 to each honorary scholar. 

It must be mentioned that many Committees give 
Special Scholarships, for Mining, Textile Studies, 
Agriculture, Music, Art, Physical Training, Domestic and 
Social Science Training, and for Post-Graduate Research. 

In certain areas, also, other scholarships are granted 
from endowment funds which are administered directly 
or indirectly by the local education authorities (e.g. 
Surrey, East Suffolk, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
Blackburn, Barnsley, &c.). 

The Croydon Education Committee, through its 
Higher Schools Sub-Committee, acts as Governing Body 
to Selhurst Grammar Schools. It offers Governors’ 
University Scholarships of £50 p.a. to pupils in these 
schools, whether their parents are resident in the borough 
or not, and these may be held in addition to local 
education authority major or minor exhibitions (£100 p.a. 
or {50 p.a.) provided income regulations are not violated. 

The Isle of Ely Committee builds up a Scholarship 
Reserve Fund from unexpended balances out of its 
Major Scholarship Estimate, for the purpose of giving 
additional scholarships when sufficient money has been 
accumulated. 

For technological courses, a certain number of scholar- 
ships are given to pupils from secondary schools in the 
sphere of influence of each institution, and also to candi- 
dates from other schools, and to persons with industrial 
experience. In the latter cases the age limits are usually 
about 30 years. The educational minimum is generally 
Matriculation or an acceptable equivalent. This kind 
of scholarship is not very generally offered, nor are the 
numbers given large. The value is frequently small. 
Possibly the risk encountered by leaving a post in a 
works in order to take up an all-time course at a technical 
college is too great for many to undertake the adventure. 
Wigan gives two of £50 p.a.; Wakefield gives {50 p.a. ; 
Wallasey, fees and maintenance up to {75 p.a.; West 
Sussex, five of £21 p.a.; Stoke-on-Trent, four of £20 
p.a. and fees; Huddersfield, twelve of £18 to {22 for 
secondary school pupils; Brighton, twelve of fees, 
books, and maintenance up to £30 p.a.; Leeds, twenty 
for people from 18 to 30 years, of fees and maintenance up 
to {50 p.a. 

For adult education for leisure, few scholarships are 
given at present. Leeds offers a scholarship of up to 
£50 p.a. to persons who have attended university exten- 
sion or a similar course, have reached a satisfactory 
standard of general education, and wish to take a full- 
time course at some place of higher education. Stoke 
offers one of £50 p.a. for a degree course to similarly 
qualified people, and also is prepared to spend {£50 
annually in giving assistance to Adult Tutorial or W.E.A. 
students who may need it. Notts County offers one of 
£80 p.a. every other year. 

Before any one can justly assess the adequacy of 
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scholarship help in any particular area, a close study of 
the special industrial conditions, density of population, 
local finances, normal standard of intelligence, and 
culture, scholarship provision from endowments, and 
possibly the trend of public opinion as to what are 
desirable occupations, must first be made. 

An examination of the published proposals of the 
various local education authorities shows, of course, wide 
differences in the methods they adopt in performing 
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their administrative functions. It reveals also the great 
diversity in social and economic conditions which exist, 
and which must necessarily be reflected in local scholar- 
ship arrangements. It also abundantly illustrates the 
benefits for the supply and testing of administrative 
ideas, which are derived from this local responsibility 
and interest, as contrasted with the barren efficiency 
resulting from a centralized and stereotyped control of 
education. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


WILLIAM GULL LipscomB—his godfather was the 
famous Sir William Gull, an old friend of his father 
who was the chief doctor of St. Albans—was born in 
1863. He was educated at Norwich Grammar School and 
at Corpus, Cambridge, where he took the Classical 
Tripos. After a short period at a Brighton school, he 
joined University College School, under Eve, in 1889. He 
became Headmaster of Isleworth, in 1901, and of Bolton 
Grammar School in 1903. He made a great reputation 
there, laying the foundations of the school organization 
on lines which govern it to-day, and retired in 1924 to 
live in the Isle of Wight, where he died on February 13 
last. While at University College School he joined the 
Modern Language Association, in 1894, and became its 
Honorary Secretary in 1896. On the death of the 
founder and first Hon. Secretary, J. J. Beuzemaker, he 
was responsible, with Sir Frank Heath, Sir Gregory 
Foster, and the Hon. Treasurer, for preventing its 
dissolution ; for it was then a bantling of scarcely 100 
members. It is due in great part to the hard work of 
Mr. Lipscomb, from 1896 to 1902, that the Association 
is now in so flourishing a state. Mr. Lipscomb was a 
man of great tact and charm; he was loved and 
respected by his boys and was popular with his staff 
and his host of friends. When he left Bolton the Old 
Boys Association made him a thank-offering of a hundred 
guineas. Through his influence with Viscount Lever- 
hulme, the whole school was rebuilt on the most modern 
lines. After his retirement he was seldom seen in 
London. 

* k * 

DIRECTOR of Messrs. Constable, publishers, Mr. 
William Maxse Meredith, whose death at the age of 71 
has been announced in the Press, was the younger son 
of Mr. George Meredith, the poet and novelist. He has 
been President of the Publishers’ Association twice. 

* * + 

Mıss SYLVIA CLARK, a member of the staff of the 
Mount School, York, has been appointed Headmistress 
of the Friends School, Saffron Walden, Essex. She will 
succeed Miss Florence Dent Priestman, daughter of the 
late William Dent Priestman of Hull, who has been 
Headmistress since 1920. Miss Clark was educated at 
the Friends School, Newtown, Waterford, where her 
father was for some time Headmaster, at The Mount 
School, and at Westfield College, London University. 
The Quaker School at Saffron Walden is the direct 
descendant of the Friends ‘‘ School and Workhouse,” 
founded at Clerkenwell, London, in 1702, according to 
plans propounded a few years earlier by John Bellers, 
the pioneer Quaker economist who subsequently earned 


the praise of Karl Marx and Robert Owen. In 1811 it 
was reconstituted and, in 1825, moved to Croydon, where 
the beautiful mansion in which it was housed still stands 
in Park Lane. The School was removed to Saffron Walden 
in 1879 and is now a co-educational institution. The 
Headmaster is Mr. Gerald Littleboy, brother of the 
present Chairman of the Society of Friends. 
* * * 

THE Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust 
has appointed Miss V. E. Stack, lately second mistress 
at Wimbledon High School, to be Headmistress of 
Oxford High School as from May, 1937. Miss Stack 
holds the B.A. degree Oxford with honours in English 
Language and Literature. 

* * * 

Miss JEAN LaurIsTON, of Westonbirt School, has 
been appointed as Headmistress of St. George’s College, 
Red Lion Square, W.C. 1, under Miss Braginton, who 
still remains Principal of the College. Miss Lauriston 
will take up her duties in the Summer Term. 

* x k 

THE University of Lille has accepted the 15,000 francs 
awarded to Dr. Cloudesley Brereton for his book on 
France, by the Commission du Tourisme, for a prize to 
be awarded in alternate years for the best essay on the 
works of M. Izoulet, Professor at the College of France, 
and on Mr. Branford’s work Eros and Psyche, recently 
published by the University of London Press. Dr. 
Brereton’s book was reviewed in our August, 1936, issue. 
Mr. B. Branford has been a valued contributor to these 
pages for many years, and his Evos and Psyche was 
reviewed in the August issue, 1934. A promised second 
volume of his work has been expected for some time. 

* $ x 

Mr. HERBERT LIGHTFOOT Eason, C.B., C.M.G., 
Superintendent of Guy’s Hospital for seventeen years, 
and Vice-Chancellor of London University since Septem- 
ber, 1935, has been appointed Principal of the University 
from July I next to September 30, 1941. He succeeds 
the late Sir Edwin Deller, whose death resulted from an 
accident occurring while he was inspecting the new 
University buildings. Mr. Eason, who is 63, has been a 
member of the Senate since 1911. He served during the 
Great War as consulting ophthalmic surgeon to the 
forces in the Mediterranean. Mr. Eason has first-hand 
experience of the problems to be dealt with during the 
completion and development of the new buildings. 

ONLOOKER. 


OxFORD BOOKS FOR PRIMARY AND SENIOR SCHOOLS, 
1937, is a booklet of ninety-six pages. The titles are 
classified by subjects, and new and forthcoming books are 
specially marked. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the March Competition is “ T. S. M.,” 
who is requested to send name and address. Proxime 
accessit “* Andrew.” 


The winner of the February Competition was the Rev. 
H. J. Chaytor, St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


We classify the fifty-nine versions received as follows : 


Class I (a).—T. S. M., Andrew, Rhampsinitus, Smaragd, 
H. S. W., Salonique, Bubenberg, 
Atlantis, Dalriada, Pluto. 


Class I (b).—Ex Or, V. N., G. E. M., Chauve-Souris, 
Numéro, Winton, Silsden, Foreigner, 
Brive, Mondham, Wimseyite, Robert 
Mar, Superannuated, Mousmée, Quot- 
tage, Brightonian, Emjay, Ard, Lectrice 
Anglaise, Chateau d’If, Martin, Woodlea, 
H. S., Trina, Katty Ann, Als Ob, 
R. A. D., Leander, Auburn, Bis Terque, 
Atossa, Taube. 


Class II.—Citizen, Chestnut, Yendu, Sinister, Fantasia, 
Cepella, Bésigue, Fraternity, Old Tri- 
dent. 


Class III.—R. E., Plain Jane, N. K. B. B., Eleanor, 
Nautilus, Onyx, W. A. C., Cynthia. 


PASSAGE FROM “ ROND-PONT DES CHAMPS-ÉLYSÉES,” BY 
PAUL MORAND 


Car l’homme moderne ne peut plus se passer de réalisme 
et il s’en entiche davantage de jour en jour: voyez comme, 
au théåtre, il applaudit les spectacles transportés tout crus 
sous la rampe : scènes de rues, de café, de cour d’assises. 
L'écrivain doit compter avec ce public badaud qui préfère 
à tout le fait divers ou, ce qui s’en rapproche le plus, le 
roman policier. D’ailleurs, un fait divers est à l’origine de 
bien des romans policiers. Van Dyne affirme dans The 
Green Murder Case qu’il n’y a qu’à feuilleter certain manuel 
allemand de criminologie pour y trouver une mine de 
forfaits magnifiques. Gaboriau possédait, tout comme 
Sherlock Holmes, une vaste collection d’archives policières 
et de traités de médecine légale et Wilkie Collins avouait 
avoir trouvé tous ses sujets dans un vieux répertoire de 
procès criminels acheté à Paris sur les quais. Les grands 
auteurs eux-mêmes ont fait des emprunts à la vie des 
assassins. Tout le monde connaft le remarquable roman 
d'analyse criminelle intitulé André Cornélis où le héros de 
M. Paul Bourget, avec une puissance de déduction qui ne 
le cède en rien à celle de Poë, remonte pas à pas implacable- 
ment jusqu'au coupable ; or le point de départ de ce livre a 
été la célèbre affaire Pelzer, oubliée aujourd’hui, mais qui 
enfiévra les contemporains. L’avocat Armand Pelzer 
assassina Bernays pour épouser la ravissante Mme. Bernays 
qui lui avait inspiré un secret et profond amour, et ce crime 
passionnel fut exécuté avec une glaciale préméditation. 

Cette vérité ou cette vraisemblance dans le postulat 
d'un roman détective doit, pour que le livre plaise aux 
lecteurs, se retrouver dans le déroulement et les détails de 
l’action. Il est certain que le goùt du public se détourne de 
plus en plus du roman policier matiné de roman d'aventures, 
de ce genre hybride sévèrement traité de “ romantique ” 
par Miss Sayers, où le détective cabriole avantageusement 
à travers mille péripéties sensationnelles dont il sort en 
triomphateur sans que le lecteur ému, dérouté et ahuri 
ait pu comprendre sa tactique ni son succès. ... 


TRANSLATED BY “T. S. M.” 


For modern man cannot do without realism, and he 
becomes more infected with it day by day; see how he 
applauds scenes in the theatre transported raw from the 
streets, the café, or the law court to the footlights. A 


writer must reckon with this public of quidnuncs which 
prefers above all else the news item or, what comes nearest 
to it, the crime story. After all, a news item is the source 
of a great many crime stories. Van Dyne affirms in The 
Green Murder Case that one has only to turn over the leaves 
of a certain German manual of criminology to find there 
a mine of gorgeous crimes. Gaboriau, like Sherlock Holmes, 
possessed a vast collection of police records and treatises 
on forensic medicine and Wilkie Collins avowed that he had 
found all his plots in an old collection of criminal trials 
bought in Paris on the quays. Great authors themselves 
have borrowed from the lives of murderers. Every one 
knows the remarkable novel of criminal analysis entitled 
André Cornélis, in which M. Paul Bourget’s hero, with a 
power of deduction nowise inferior to that of Poe, step by 
step and implacably tracks down the guilty man ; now the 
starting-point of this book was the celebrated Pelzer case, 
which, though now forgotten, roused to fever-heat the people 
of that day. The lawyer Armand Pelzer murdered Bernays 
in order to marry the ravishing Mme. Bernays, who had 
inspired him with a deep and secret love, and this crime 
of passion was carried out with cold-blooded premeditation. 

This reality, or this realism, in the premise of a detective 
novel must be found again in the unfolding and the details 
of the action, if the book is to please its readers. Certain 
it is that the public taste is turning away more and more 
from that cross between a crime story and a novel of 
adventure, the hybrid class severely dealt with by Miss 
Sayers as “ romantic,” in which the detective cuts effective 
capers through a thousand sensational incidents, from 
which he comes forth triumphant, leaving the reader 
stirred, bewildered, and dumbfounded and unable to 
understand either his tactics or his success. 


First of all let us apologize for two misprints—the 
accent on où (last line but three) got lost somehow, 
and so did an “ n” in passtonnel. Only “ Quottage ” 
called our attention to the latter. 

The translators in Class I (a) form a real corps d’ élite, 
with so few defects that any one of them might be 
excused for disagreeing with our order of precedence. 
Class I (b) is composed of very good versions, with a 
maximum of one mistake, and none in Class II had 
more than two. These are very pleasing results. 

“ Andrew ” displayed such brilliance of style that we 
hesitated long before relegating his translation to second 
place, but we jibbed at his rendering ce crime passtonnel 
by the crime inspired by this passion. The expression 
is quite a general one, so much so that it is almost 
current in English and there was some justification for 
those who left it in French. But it could perfectly well 
be translated, and the same applies to guais and genre, 
which several translators also left in the French. 
“ Andrew ” also had becoming fascinated for s'en entiche, 
failing to bring out the derogatory sense. (We thought 
infatuated, which was given by many, a better term 
than “T. S. M.'s” infected.) The prizewinner might 
have found a more appropriate word than stirred (e.g. 
excited) for ému. 

The expression sévèrement traite de means severely 
styled (“ Andrew ”), sternly designated (“ Smaragd "’), 
stigmatized (‘‘ Rhampsinitus ” and several others). More 
than a dozen translators failed to recognize this, and 
gave the sentence a totally different meaning with 
seriously treated in the romantic style and similar phrases ; 
they included, alas, the authors of three otherwise 
distinguished versions, ‘‘ Chauve-Souris,’”’ “ Mondham,” 

(Continued om page 204) 
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NEW BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION 


OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
By T. Raymont, M.A. 7/6 
Seening wiin a broad survey of the education of young children in the centuries before schools were provided for 


them, this book gives an account of the gradual provision of schools in Britain, with some account of parallel move- 
ments in other countries, notably America. 


An explanation is also given of the influence of Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, John Dewey, Dr. Montessori, 
and others, each in his own appropriate setting in the narrative. 


LEARNING AND TEACHING 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
By A. G. Hughes, Ph.D.,M.Ed., and E. H. Hughes, Ph.D. 7/6 


The aim of this book is to provide a simple, comprehensiye text-book for students in training colleges preparing 
for a Certificate Examination in the psychology and principles of education, and also to help practising teachers to 
keep in touch with modern development in educational thought. 


BRITISH INSTITUTIONS OF TO-DAY 
By T. K. Derry, M.A., D.Phil. 3/6 


This short book on Citizenship is intended to give the Sixth Form pupil a clear idea of the world of public life in 
which he or she will have to play a part. A careful description of the machinery of central and local government 
has therefore been combined with such matters as the social services, the working of inter-imperial and international 
relationships, and the place of voluntary organizations in the State. 


A NEW GUIDE TO PRÉCIS WRITING - 
By R. W. Jepson, M.A. 2/6 


Besides a full explanation of the principles of précis writing, this book gives a series of long extracts arranged in 

sections. These passages have also been chosen with an eye to usefulness as material for essays. The book is intended 

adh cover the requirements for Matriculation and School Certificate, and also for the L.C.C. and Civil Service 
minations. 


ILS ONT CHANTE 


By W. F. H. Whitmarsh, M.A. 2J- 
A selection of modern French poetry, suitable for reading in the Fourth and Fifth Forms of Secondary Schools. Much 


of the verse is of the descriptive or narrative kind, and the book includes a number of ‘* Comprehension Tests ” 
on the poems which lend themselves most readily to this type of exercise. 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
By R. W. Carey, M.A. 
Part Ill 3/6 


Contents—Progressions, Indices, Surds, Variation, Logarithms, Ratio and Proportion, plus Harder Factors and 
Equations, Identities, Elimination, Permutation, Binomial Theorem. 


Certificate Course 4/6 
Part ll (Long Form), with Extra Revision and Progressions, Indices, Surds, Variation, Logarithms, Ratio and Proportion. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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and “ Wimseyite.” The last-named, to judge by his 
pseudonym, must be a Dorothy Sayers enthusiast. 
“G. E. M.” is not, and confessed—in a footnote—to 
being puzzled by the sentence in question, but managed 
to render it adequately. 


Then there was transportés . . . sous la rampe, in 
which the preposition sous seemed hard to account for, 
though the general idea transferred to the stage is plain 
enough. “ Bésigue,’’ having consulted a French friend, 
who explained it as sous (le feu de) la rampe, translated 
it by into the glare of the footlights—correctly, we think. 
“Ex Or” rejected this explanation, pointing out in a 
note that rampe can be used without any suggestion of 
light, but his passed under the footlights does not seem 
to us to convey any meaning. 


There were no other idiomatic puzzles, but the passage 
contained several words so full of meaning that it was 
difficult to find a single English word for them. Badaud, 
for instance, is not merely stmple-minded, or merely idle, 
or merely inquisitive, but a combination of all three. 
“V. N.” came nearest to it with “ gaping simpleton of 
a public.” “ Eleanor,” “ Onyx,” “W. A. C.” and 
“ Cynthia ” thought badaud was the noun and public 
the adjective. Another elusive word was avantageuse- 
ment. Many were content with successfully. Avantageux, 
however, often has a flavour of conceited, and in con- 
junction with cabriole (prances) is probably intended to 
have it here. We, therefore, approved of “ Andrew’s ”’ 
gauntily, “H. S. W.’s” dashingly, “ Ex Or’s”’ with 
Showy effectiveness, and “R. Es” with a jaunty 
superiority. 

Fatt divers is quite definitely a journalistic expression : 
news item or newspaper “ story.” Such guesses as plain 
fact, the drama of life, and “ queer goings on’’ had to 
be ruled out. 


Last month a warning was given against making a 
fetish of not translating a foreign word by the like word 
in English. Common-sense, however, should rule the 
translator’s choice, and this time the like word was in 
several cases not the most natural word. We gave due 
credit to all who put records for archives and case for 
affaire. Romans policiers are detective novels or crime 
stories, but scarcely police romances, which suggest 
Robert wooing cook. Finally, an assassin is an exotic, 
melodramatic sort of person in England, while the verb 
assassinate is reserved for more eminent persons than 
the late M. Bernays. In France, on the other hand, 
assassin and assassiner are the everyday words for 
murderer and murder. Yet the Gallic words recurred in 
version after version, until we found ourselves humming 
the old nursery rhyme : 

Un pou, une puce, 

Sur un tabouret, 

Jouaient aux cartes, 

Au jeu de piquet. 

La puce en colér..e 

Jeta le pou par ter. . re 

“ O Madame la Puce, 

Qu’avez-vous fait la ? 

Vous avez commis un gros assassinat ! ” 


“CH, S. W.” concluded that the sentence Les grands 
auteurs eux-mêmes . . . must have been accidentally 
misplaced, but we assure him that it was not ; evidently 
M. Morand does rank Gaboriau and Wilkie Collins as 
second-raters compared with Paul Bourget. 


Some of our old prize-winners will have to look to 
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their laurels, for we notice a number of less familiar 
names among the leaders. We thought the versions of 
“ Chestnut,” “ Yendu,” and ‘“ Sinister ’’ showed signs 
of haste, and that “ Plain Jane ” and “ Nautilus ” could 
do better if they kept a look-out for careless slips. The 
former was one of those—others being “ Fraternity,” 
“ Old Trident,” and ‘‘ R. E.’’—who did not notice the 
y ini ny a qu'a feuilleter. 


“ Cynthia ’’ was out of her depth—no wonder, since 
she tells us she has done no French for thirty-five years. 
It will soon come back with practice. “ Cynthia ” asks 
us to recommend a good modern French -book. She 
might do worse than try the one from which this month's 
extract is taken—a collection of very readable essays 
on varied subjects, including a quite delightful one on 
Cats. The price is about 3s. 6d. 


We have had some correspondence about last month's 
Spanish competition. “ Silsden ”? may rest assured that 
Comunidades, in its context, does not mean the cities of 
Castile which rose in support of Spanish liberty against 
the Government of Charles V. The word is often given 
a capital letter when referring to religious communities 
and in any case Spaniards are not so particular in their 
capitalization as they might be. 


We sympathize with “ G. A. C. W.” but he will often 
find that the dictionary he names will fail him. There 
is no really good short Spanish dictionary and competitors 
would be wise to refer, in cases of doubt, to the 
Diccionario de la Academia Espanola, if they can get 
access to it. 


Our friendly controversialist “ Ex Or ” is critical of 
the translation which won the last German verse contest. 
There is justice in some of his remarks, but we cannot 
agree that Autumn should have been 3t. When we 
spoke of the Season’s being personified, we did not mean 
a bodily person, but the Spirit of Autumn, discerned 
by the poet in various manifestations, and we feel that 


a Spirit certainly deserves a personal pronoun. 


We thank “ Winton,” “ Emjay,” and “ R. E.” for 
their letters, and the latter for her kind hope that we 
had escaped the ‘flu epidemic. Unfortunately no; and 
it chose Christmas for its visitation. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best transla- 
tion into English verse of the following poem by Francis 
Vielé-Griffin (b. 1864). 


Demain est aux vingt ans fiers ; 

Leurs rires passent, et l’on reste accoudé ; 
On a honte, un peu, de ses joyeux hiers, 
Comme d’un habit démodé. 


Demain, c'est l'automne qui parle 
De plus près à l'oreille qui l'écoute. 
Je suis sans regret, mais j’ai mal ; 
Je suis sans effroi, mais je doute ; 


Non, certes, de ma journée ; 
J’ai vécu, au mieux, le poème ; 
Mais l'âme reste étonnée 

De n’étre plus elle-même. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by Au 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 


(Continued on page 206) 
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No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
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accompanied by the coupon printed on page 191, must reach 
the office by the first post on May 1, 1937, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Let us hope that the falling-off in the number of 
entrants for the March Competition was due to the 
unusual severity of the season, or to the influenza 
epidemic, both of which must have affected attendance 
at school and relaxed the necessary energy of those 
engaging in such work. There was certainly no slackening 
of zeal on the part of the competitors. Perhaps candidates 
in June will make amends for the deficiency in March. 

We have again to direct attention to some laxity in 
observing the rules of the competition. The sheets were 
not always securely fastened together ; in one case loose 
pages were handed in. The rule about “ unaided and 
uncorrected ” work appeared to have been misunderstood 
or misinterpreted. Competition essays as finally presented 
seem invariably and justifiably to be “‘ fair copies ”’ of 
previous drafts of the work ; and in these “ fair copies ” 
corrections are unlikely to be made. But the rule, 
honestly interpreted, of course means that the earlier 
drafts have not been amended by teacher or friend. In 
one case a sheet of an early draft that had been corrected 
in red pencil was inadvertently enclosed along with the 
essay which was certified as “ unaided and uncorrected ” ! 
Let it be understood that, so far as possible, whether 
in draft or final shape, no such aid should be given. 
A minor, though a serious fault, is that there should be 
any difficulty in making out the penmanship: one, at 
least, was scarcely legible. More attention should be 
paid to correct spélling and reasonably careful punctua- 
tion. Finally, two sets of essays were some days behind 
time, and so ran the risk of being set aside. 

There was too rich colouring in some and too 
abundant quotation in others. Both of these are 
commendable features if introduced with good taste 
and in moderation ; but overloading should be avoided : 
simplicity and sincerity should be the aim. There was 
too often lack of structure in the essays, which should 
not end like a knotless thread. Abstract themes, how- 
ever well expressed, should be interspersed with suitable 
concrete illustrations. The Junior essays were sometimes 
better, actually and not merely relatively to age, than 
the Seniors : 13 years, in more cases than one, beat 18. 

The Senior first prize was gained for an essay on 
“ Manners ” which was characterized by clear thinking, 
wide scope, and adequate expression. Some of its points 
were effectively illustrated. The writer on “ The 
Gardener ” was well entitled to the second prize. The 
work had every appearance of originality ; the subject 
was well within the author’s experience and observation ; 
and there was a delightful vein of quiet humour. “ Colour 
in Modern Life’’ showed good taste and power of 
expression, though the language was now and then 
slightly exaggerated. Other noteworthy essays in Class A 
were a pleasing study of a fishing village ; appreciative 
delineations of characters in “ Lear” and “ Hamlet ” 
a convincing plea for thought in a dog ; while “ Supper 
at the Tabard ” proved the good use the writer had 
made of her study of Chaucer’s immortal pilgrims. 


Range of outlook ‘and knowledge of characteristics in 
her essay on “ Nationalities ” won for its writer the 
first Junior prize; while notably accurate description 
of fashion models, and wide scope of treatment was 
manifest in the essay that was awarded the second. 
“The Mirror to Nature” was the not very happily 
chosen title of a well-informed and careful descripton 
of certain great paintings. “ My Literary Friends ” gave 
a cleverly connected account of the writer’s favourite 
book, including a wonderful assortment of Johns and 
Jacks—John Gilpin, Jack and the Beanstalk, Little John, 
John Silver, and John Bunyan: a most varied collection ! 
These are specimens of the Junior essays, which might 
well have been added to, had space permitted. It is 
noticeable how few Juniors fell below Class B. Our 


list follows : 
SENIORS 

Crass A.—F rst Prize : Douglas M. G. Garrett, County 
Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells; Second Prize: 
Rachel J. Bell, Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

In alphabetical order: Jeannie G. Baxter, Waltham- 
stow Hall, Sevenoaks, Kent; Mairi Crofton-Sleigh, 
Nôtre Dame High School, Norwich ; George L. Haworth, 
County Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells; Kath- 
arine Hull, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., S. Ascot; 
Rosa J. Kerr, Albert Secondary School, Glasgow, N.; 
Mary Lambert, St. Mary’s Secondary School, Hull; 
Catherine Larkins, Nôtre Dame High School, Glasgow, 
2; Eleanor Lee, Nôtre Dame High School, Glasgow, 2; 
Myrtle MacAulay, -Nôtre Dame High School, Norwich; 
Eileen McCarthy, The Bar Convent Secondary School, 
I.B.V.M., York; Patricia McGaughrin, Nétre Dame 
High School, Glasgow, 2; Jean Stobart, Rutherford 
College Girls School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Betty 
Thompson, The Bar Convent Secondary School, I.B.V.M., 
York; Joanne L. Warner, St. Mary’s Priory, Prince- 
thorpe, Rugby. 

Crass B.—In alphabetical order : Maureen Anderson, 
The Hall, Monkstown, Co. Dublin; Agnes Bradley, 
Nétre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds, 2 ; Gwendoline M. 
Chapman, Edgehill College, Bideford, N. Devon: 
Dorothy Elliott, The Hall, Monkstown, Co. Dublin; 
Madeline F. Hume, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., 
S. Ascot ; Margaret Jackson, St. Mary’s Priory, Prince- 
thorpe, Rugby; Mollie Jarvis, St. Mary’s Secondary 
School, Hull; Robin F. Knowler, Ryde School, Isle of 
Wight ; Elizabeth Moseley, County School, Llandrindod 
Wells; Peggie O’Leary, St. Angda’s College, Cork; 
Olivia Page, St. Mary’s Priory, Princethorpe, Rugby ; 
Daphne Pashley, Nôtre Dame High School, Norwich; 
Betty Scott, St. Mary’s Secondary School, Hull; 
Therese Thomas, St. Angda’s College, Cork ; Joyce A. 
Wainwright, Brampton Down, Folkestone, Kent ; Ruth 
Watson, The Hall, Monkstown, Co. Dublin; Evelyn M. 
Wilkinson, Edgehill College, Bideford, N. Devon; 
Pauline Woolfson, High School for Girls, Glasgow. 


(Continued on page 210) 
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) _ HISTORY 
A SHORT ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By T. F. TOUT, M.A. 


New Edition, brought up to 1937. 18. 9d. (History Primers.) 
A chronological arrangement of the chief facts of English History, concisely stated. 


( THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By €E. J. S$. LAY. Revised Edition. With Illustrations 


and Maps. 2s. 6d. 
The main outlines of the History of the English People, from the exodus of the Romans to the 
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) present day. 

À EUROPEAN HISTORY. Part I. (To a.D. 1000.) By JAMES CARTY, M.A. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 3s. 

The first part of a general European History, intended mainly for use in secondary schools. 

) MATHEMATICS AND CHEMISTRY 


) HIGHER ALGEBRA. _ByS. BARNARD, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and J. M. CHILD, B.A., B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Mathematics in the University of 
Manchester. 20s. 

y This is a text-book of Algebra for students working for Higher School Certificate, mathematical 
scholarships, and examinations of similar standard. It contains all the Algebra (including Theory 
of Equations) required in any branch of Natural or Mechanical Science. 
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HIGHER SCHOOL REVISION MATHEMATICS. By L. CROSLAND, M.C., 


B.Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, Grammar School, Ulverston. With or without answers. 3s. 6d. 
This volume is suited to the needs of pupils paang for the various Higher School Certificate 
Examinations. There are Revision Papers in Algebra, Trigonometry, Geometry, and Calculus. 


A FIRST TRIGONOMETRY FOR FOURTH AND FIFTH FORMS. 


Part II. By JACOB MORGAN, M.A., Headmaster of the ni County School, Brecon. ıs. 6d. 
Designed primarily to meet the requirements of School Certificate candidates. ° 


LABORATORY METHODS OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By L. 


GATTERMANN. Completely revised by HEINRICH WIELAND. Translated from the twenty- 
fourth German edition by W. MCCARTNEY, Ph.D. (Edin.), A.I.C., late Assistant in the Department 
of Medical Chemistry, University of Edinburgh. With Illustrations. 18s. net. 
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/| INTERMEDIATE CHEMISTRY. By T. M. LOWRY, C.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
‘. Professor of Physical Chemistry in the University of Cambridge, and A.C. CAVELL, B.A., B.Sc., Senior 
i Science Master at Uppingham School. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


\ NEW PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: Fundamental Principles applied 
A to Modern Life. By N. H. BLACK, Assistant Professor of Physics, Harvard University, 
\ and J. B. CONANT, President of Harvard University. With frontispiece in colour and 329 figures in 
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NEW LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN PRACTICAL 


CHEMISTRY. To accompany Black and Conant’s “ New Practical Chemistry.” By 
N. H. BLACK, Assistant Professor of Physics, Harvard University. With frontispiece and 100 
figures in the text. 5s. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


/ FOR SENIOR STUDENTS OF AGRICULTURE, DAIRYING, HORTICULTURE AND 
N POULTRY HUSBANDRY. By FRANK KNOWLES, F.I.C., Head of the Chemistry Department, 
and Lecturer and Adviser in Agricultural Chemistry, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford, 
and J. ELPHIN WATKIN, B.Sc., Ph.D., A.I.C., Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry, East Anglian 
Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford. With a Foreword by Sir JOHN RUSSELL, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station. With Illustrations. ros. net. 
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Crass C.—In alphabetical order: Betty R. W. Allen, 
Brampton Down, Folkestone, Kent ; Jacqueline Cromie, 
St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., S. Ascot; 
Kavanagh, Nôtre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds, 2 ; 
Alison M. Maxwell, Brampton Down, Folkestone, Kent ; 
Bernie Moynihan, St. Angda’s College, Cork ; William 
Turner, Ryde School, Isle of Wight ; George H. F. M. 
Underwood, Ryde School, Isle of Wight. 


JUNIORS 

Crass A.—First Prize: Melloney Shaw, St. Mary’s 
Convent, I.B.V.M., S. Ascot; Second Prize: Joan 
Sutherland, Nôtre Dame High School Norwich. 

In alphabetical order: Joan Lavery, Nétre Dame 
High School, Glasgow, 2; Anne McNaughton, High 
School for Girls, Garnet Hill, Glasgow, 2; Betty Miller, 
Nétre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds, 2 ; Cicely Murphy, 
St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., S. Ascot; Mary B. 
Neilson, High School for Girls, Garnet Hill, Glasgow, 2 ; 
Betty Pickering, Nôtre Dame High School, Norwich ; 
Rosemary Rendel, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., S. 
Ascot ; Mary Stiven, High School for Girls, Garnet Hill, 
Glasgow, 2 ; Ian D. Wallace, Ryde School, Isle of Wight. 

Criass B.—In alphabetical order: Patricia Bennett, 
The County School, Llandrindod Wells ; Isobel Kennedy, 
The Hall, Monkstown, Co. Dublin; Stella McGuire, 
Nétre Dame High School, Glasgow, 2 ; Moyra McMillan, 
Nétre Dame High School, Glasgow, 2 ; Mary O’Donovan, 
St. Angela’s College, Cork ; Gillian M. Orpen, Brampton 
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Down, Folkestone, Kent ; Elizabeth M. Usher, Bramp- 
ton Down, Folkestone, Kent. 

Crass C.—In alphabetical order: Denise Dinan, The 
Bar Convent Secondary School, I.B.V.M., York; Ada 


-Fridlington, The Bar Convent Secondary School, 


I.B.V.M., York; Eric Humphreys, The County School, 
Llandrindod Wells ; Beryl Worthing, The County School, 
Llandrindod Wells. 


Essays for the next Competition are due June 4, 
1937. 
On the outside cover of the essays should be written : 
I. The Candidate’s full name żin block letters ; 
2. The Candidate’s age last birthday. This ts essential ; 
3. The title of the Essay ; 
4. The name and address of Candidate’s school ; 
5. A declaration signed by the head of the school 
(a) Confirming the Candidate’s age ; 
(6) That the essay is the bona fide unatded and 
uncorrected work of the Candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS: WHY NOT WITH 
SOUTH IRELAND ALSO ? 


It was not until I got back after an absence of nine 
years abroad that I realized how the feeling between 
England and Southern Ireland had changed for the 
worse. In 1924 that feeling was friendly and neigh- 
-bourlike. In 1933 there was estrangement and even 
bitterness. Parents in Dublin were sending their children 
over to boarding schools in England. When I asked 
why, the answer was that in the Irish schools they were 
learning hatred of England. Not that it was part of the 
syllabus of instruction, but it was the dominant note, 
it was part of the school atmosphere. 

I found, too, that the League of Nations Union was 
cultivating, most successfully, all manner of friendly 
relations between English school children and children 
in all other countries of Europe, and there were all kinds 
of fraternizing and mutual visits and correspondence 
going on between them. But none with the Irish Free 
State. Nor were the Irish children coming over to take 
part in the youth camps and conferences under the 
Union’s auspices in Great Britain or Geneva. 

It may be, of course, that South Ireland is organizing 
itself this kind of reciprocity with other countries, but 
the fact remains that—so far as outward signs go—there 
is no reciprocity between English schools and the schools 
of the Free State. 

One cannot impute this to positive ill-will on either 
side, or to insularity, or to lack of interest in the big 
world of humanity. Ireland was missionizing the West 
of Europe, including our own country, long before the 
days of Carey. Though England may have lost its urge 
to emigrate, Ireland has not. She is replenishing the 


population of Glasgow all the time; South Ireland is 
Catholic in more ways than one. 

There are signs now of a political rapprochement. It 
is in the air. I wondered if teachers could help this 
much to be desired consummation. There is a system 
of exchange in full swing between this country and 
Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, Australia, and 
Newfoundland and the colonies. But there are no 
exchanges with Southern Ireland, so far as I can ascertain 
from the statistics supplied. The conditions and 
privileges available for the other Dominions are available 
for Southern Ireland. The Board of Education, the local 
authorities give every assistance and welcome such 
exchanges. The teachers who have gone and those who 
have come over to fill their place for the time being are 
enthusiastic in their appreciation of all the hospitality 
they receive from their professional confréres, from 
private homes and from the great Teachers’ Associations, 
one and all. 

But the trouble is that there has been as yet no inter- 
change with Southern Ireland. Ireland is our nearest 
neighbour, but our relations are unneighbourly. We fail 
to understand them; they misunderstand us. There 
has been in the past much to atone for, much to regret. 
I am not saying there is no blame, but what good can 
come from apportioning the blame ? The great thing is 
to set about initiating a new state of affairs—to seek 
peace and ensue it. The way of peace is to get to know 
each other, to find that the evil we suspect in each other 
is not there, but on the contrary there is a latent goodness 
of heart which finds as yet no expression in politics. 
Will not the teaching profession take a lead ? We have 
the machinery and organization all ready to hand. All 
we have to do is to use it. J. L. Paton. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


SCIENTIFIC, MATHEMATICAL 


Just Published 


Exercises in Cartography 


By FRANK DEBENHAM, O.B.E., M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Professor of Geography, Cambridge 
University. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 4to. 8s. 6d. net. 
With this collection of exercises the student of Geography 
can make himself proficient in all the branches of cartography, 
and in the use of the many instruments and processes involved. 


Volumetric Analysis 


By H. P. STARCK, M.A. (Cantab.), Head of the Science 
Department, The Technical College, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Large demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Suitable for the School Certificate University Scholarship, 
National Certificate, Pharmaceutical, Medical and General 
Examinations in Chemistry. 


Electricity and Magnetism 


for Schools 


By E. E. WOODWARD, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.M.I.E.E., Senior 
Science Master, Day Technical School for Boys, North- Western 
Polytechnic. 


Large demy 8vo. 3s. 


Covers the requirements of the School Certificate and Matricu- 
lation Examinations and the first year National Certificate 
Course in Electrical Engineering. 


Electricity and Magnetism 


FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS 

By A. W. HIRST, M.Sc. (Eng.), A.M.LE.E., Chief Lecturer 

in Electrical Engineering, Co College of Technology, Leicester. 
x + 390 pages, with 268 figures. 158. net. 

A text-book written from the Electrical eos point of 


view, suitable for the upper forms in public and secondary 
schools. 


Elementary 
Practical Chemistry 


By ARTHUR I. VOGEL, D.Sc., D.I.C., F.I.C., Head of 
Chemistry Department, Woolwich Polytechnic, lately Beit 
Scientific Research Fellow at the Imperial College, London. 


38. 


A School Geometry 


ae . WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab.), Headmaster of 
tford Grammar School, and formerly Assistant Master at 
Oundle School; and R. C. B. Tart, B.Sc. (Hons.) (London), 
Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar School. 


With or Without Answers. 38. 


Full particulars ef above books on application 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
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SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Posi Offices ave not 
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Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Lupcate Broapway, E.C. 4 


The Education Estimates 


The Board’s Estimates have now been issued and 
are on the whole an encouraging reminder that the 
period of financial stringency that began in 1931 has 
passed away and that a progressive policy in education 
has been resumed. The net total of the Estimates 
is £49,362,000, an increase of approximately {1,300,000 
over the 1936 figures. The Estimates are thus a visible 
sign of the improvement in conditions. 

The main items in the increase are an additional 
£570,000 for elementary education and £348,000 for 
higher education. Physical training costs another 
£58,000, a remarkable increase over the modest £2,000 
budgeted in 1936, but accounted for by the new commit- 
ments envisaged by the President in the House of 
Commons recently. Teachers’ pensions cost another 
£293,900 owing to the anticipated increase in the 
number of pensions that include recognition of pre-1922 
service: the disparity between the annual income from 
contributions and the annual cost of teachers’ pensions 
is now £2,000,000 but will gradually disappear by 1960, 
when the income of the Pensions Fund should balance 
the expenditure. One modest increase in a minor item 
is the extra {1,471 budgeted for the Royal College of 
Art. It is surely a clear sign of our national apathy 
towards art that the Royal College is so miserably housed 
and inadequately equipped, and that the average student 
there has less support from bursaries and scholarships 
than the students at the Imperial College. The amount 
allotted to the Royal College might well be doubled and 
the State would still not be open to the reproach of 
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endowing the teaching of art in a generous, let alone a 
lavish, manner. 

The cost per pupil in elementary schools has risen from 
£14 7s. 3d. in 1935 to £15 in 1936, and {15 r1s. Id. for 
the current year. Teachers’ salaries have been back to 
normal since 1935-6, and account for nearly r1s. of the 
total increase of £1 4s. Expenditure on reorganization 
and development has shown a welcome increase of 4.2d., 
over 100 per cent, in the triennium. Special services 
have gone up by nearly 20 per cent. As these increases 
coincide with a drop in average attendance of 350,000, 
there is clear evidence that falling numbers have not 
been used as an excuse to pare down expenditure : 
advantage has been taken of the opportunity to effect 
such reforms as a reduction in the size of classes. Yet 
local authorities may reasonably claim that they are 
still being asked to pay more than their share: the 
pre-1931 basis of 60/40 grants has not been restored and 
thus reorganization and rebuilding have not been 
proceeded with so fully and rapidly as they should have 
been. Protests against the present grant system will 
not be stifled by the current estimates, and the time has 
come for a reconsideration of the machinery whereby 
grants are calculated and apportioned among the various 
local authorities. 

In the sphere of higher education the net increase of 
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£348,000 is divided mainly between secondary and 
technical education. The encouragement given by the 
Board to local authorities to develop technical education 
and to provide new buildings is thus bearing fruit, and 
still higher expenditure under this heading may be looked 
for in the near future. 

The Estimates are on the whole far more satisfactory 
than those of 1935. They reflect the general feeling in 
the country and in Parliament that our social and 
educational services must develop progressively. They 
would have been still more satisfactory had they included 
provision for a large-scale programme for the rebuilding 
of primary schools and the acquisition of playing fields 
and school gymnasia. It is to be hoped that these 
matters, coupled with the incidence of the present grant 
system, will not be lost sight of when the Estimates are 
debated in Parliament. We would add that there is one 
more direction in which more money might profitably 
be spent. A former chief secretary of the Board said 
recently that no single item of the Board’s expenditure 
was more profitable in the widest sense of the term than 
that allotted to studentships for teachers. We hope the 
time will come when this expenditure will be largely 
increased : its results are not so visible as the effects of 
capital expenditure on new buildings and equipment, 
but they are quite as beneficial and no less important. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 


GIR ARTHUR SALTER was elected as Burgess for 

the University of Oxford in succession to Lord 
Hugh Cecil with an absolute majority over the two 
other candidates. The moral of this 


pase election is obvious. If University 
University : s : : 
Election representation in Parliament is to 


survive, elections on strictly party lines 
have become an anachronism. Two of the candidates, 
Sir Arthur Salter and Prof. Lindemann stood as Inde- 
pendents, the third, Sir Farquhar Buzzard, standing on 
the official Conservative nomination. All three candidates 
were excellent examples of the type of candidate 
demanded by Mr. Balfour before the War—men of 
science, men of scholarship, men of special and 
peculiar gifts quite alien from the working politician. 
Independent Members of Parliament deprive themselves 
of the fruits of office, and are sometimes regarded as 
political pariahs. But against this we have to set the 
benefit to the Nation of a group of members reserving full 
right of private judgment and qualified to represent 
special aspects of national life, such as public health, 
education, and scientific research. 
NM R. CHARLES HOLDEN, the architect of the new 
building of the University of London on the 
Bloomsbury site, gave an interesting lecture to the 
Architectural Association on the design 


University of of the building. We are not concerned 
London : New ; technical F ; 
Building. with the many technical questions o 


construction admirably expounded with 
the help of lantern slides. Several of the earlier studies 


for the lay-out were shown. The lay-out finally adopted 
was, the Architect suggested, the best solution of the 
problem presented by the University authorities. 
Opinion may not be unanimous on this question ; but 
there can be no question that Mr. Charles Holden, so 
far as his design has been carried out, has provided an 
impressive building, excellently constructed and abound- 
ing in ingenious touches, such as the fenestral synco- 
pation. After the lecture, Mr. Holden submitted 
good-humouredly to a severe examination by prepared 
questions. As to the enclosure of the small open space 
by high railings, he explained that you cannot have 
gates without railings. This is unanswerable—but was 
there need for either gates or railings ? 


"TBE organization of historical studies in the Univer- 

sity of London is greatly helped by the establish- 
ment of the Institute of Historical Research, the 
fifteenth annual report of which has 


gran A been published. Its foundation was due 
Seater to Prof. A. F. Pollard, who still acts 


as Honorary Director. The Institute 
is at present housed in a temporary building on the 
Bloomsbury site and an appeal for {100,000 has been 
issued to provide permanent accommodation. This 
appeal has not so far met with the response which the 
Committee believes was justifiably to be expected, the 
amount raised in two years being £7,400. A specially 
gratifying donation of £250 was received from All Souls 
College, Oxford, as the result of “‘ the testimony of the 
Fellows to the great value of the Institute.” Apart 
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from its work in the promotion of historical studies, the 
Institute serves as an example of a sound method of 
promoting graduate work in London. It has secured 
the co-operation of all the colleges concerned in historical 
teaching and research. 


“THE late Dr. William Briggs founded University 

Correspondence College in 1887, the year of Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee, and it is now celebrating its own 
jubilee. Dr. Briggs’s will proves that 


c niversity the College is no mere commercial under- 
orrespondence taking. It is doi bli ee 
College. aking. is doing a public service 


students scattered in places remote 
from facilities for higher education. For this reason, we 
desire to join in the congratulations offered so freely and 
enthusiastically on the celebration of the jubilee. At 
the jubilee dinner, Sir Ernest Graham-Little, Member 
of Parliament for the University of London, in proposing 
the toast of the evening, expressed his hope that it might 
be possible to bring the College into the orbit of closer 
connexion with the University of London. Mr. Cecil 
Briggs, the Principal, in replying, commenting on the 
increasing need for trained men and women, said it was 
estimated that 2,500 additional teachers would be 
required in consequence of the new Education Act and 
that within a year or two of the Act coming mto force 
that number would be doubled. 


[HE annual reports of the veteran President of 
Columbia University, New York, Dr. Murray 
Butler, expresses grave concern that punitive taxation 
may dam the flow of benefactions on 
which so many universities in the 
United States depend. What would be 
the disastrous result? The public would have to look 
‘“ to the halting, imperfect, and often incompetent hand 
of Government to undertake in wretched fashion the 
tasks which were once being dealt with so well.” 
Dr. Murray Butler demands that moneys given or 
bequeathed for public service should be exempted from 
all kinds of taxation. Columbia University has always 
stood for freedom of thought. It did not follow the 
example of the British Universities in refusing to send 
representatives to the Heidelberg celebration, because 
what was being celebrated was five and a half centuries’ 
service to scholarship in many fields. But the letter of 
greeting contained a grave warning that ‘‘ freedom of close 
analysis and of fearless decision cannot be impaired with- 
out gravely imperilling allinquiry into the objective facts.” 
AN illuminating index of progress in the teaching of 
l religion is afforded by a comparison between the 
Syllabus of Religious Instruction issued last month by 
the West Riding Education Committee 
with that issued by the same authority 
in October, 1922. A great deal of 
water has flowed beneath the bridges during those fifteen 
years. The earlier syllabus was a slender pamphlet of 
twenty-seven pages ; the new one is a substantial volume 
of 124 pages. The most significant change is one of 
emphasis as between the Old and New Testaments ; in 


Columbia 
University. 


Teaching of 
Religion. 
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the new syllabus the latter is given unquestioned pre- 
dominance. Much more definite guidance for the teacher 
is now provided, by revision and expansion of the 
introductory matter, by the inclusion of a full biblio- 
graphy, by the emphasis of essentials and clearer 
indication of subjects suitable for particular ages. We 
welcome two features in particular ; the extension of the 
scope of the syllabus to include subjects outside the 
Bible—Church history, Missions, the Christian Faith and 
the World of To-day, Science and Religion, and so on ; 
and the option given to senior schools of increasing the 
amount of time for religious instruction by half an hour 
a week. The Religious Advisory Committee responsible 
is representative of the County Council, the Diocesan 
Education Associations, the National Council of Free 
Churches and the N.U.T. 


“THE daily newspapers have given an unexpected 

amount of publicity to certain new scholarships 
which are being offered at Dover College. As some of 
the accounts are not quite trustworthy, 
and especially as the conditions of 
award present some interesting features, 
we are glad to give the salient facts, 
as stated in the notices sent out by the College. The 
new scholarships, founded by the Hon. J. J. Astor, 
President of the College, are meant for boys “ who have 
moral, physical, and mental qualifications which will 
enable them to distinguish themselves at their public 
schools as leaders among their fellows, both in and out 
of the class-room,”’ but “‘ who would not have a chance 
in a scholarship examination of the usual type.” It is 
believed that many masters of preparatory schools know 
of boys who have done well at their public schools, but 
who, because they developed late, or had special ability 
in one direction only, or for some other good reason, 
were not of scholarship standard at about thirteen years 
of age. All candidates for these new scholarships must 
pass an easy test in English (including history and 
geography), mathematics, French or Latin, and general 
scientific knowledge. Those who reach the required 
standard in this test, which will be taken at their own 
schools, will then undergo an intelligence test, contrived 
by distinguished experts, and will also submit to an 
interview. Detailed reports from their schools will also 
be considered. The mode of selection thus described is 
stated to be experimental, as, of course, it should be. 
The experiment seems to us most interesting. 


An Experiment 
in the Award of 
Scholarships. 


E have received from the Air Disarmament Com- 
mittee, Sentinel House, Southampton Row, 

W.C. I, a copy of a statement signed by 200 signatories 
who include principals of colleges, 
headmasters and headmistresses of 
public and secondary schools. The 
statement urges the Government to prepare and present 
to other Governments a scheme for the total abolition 
of all military and naval aircraft. For this purpose the 
Government is urged to appoint a Commission of Civil 
Aviation experts to prepare a scheme for such control or 
internationalization of civil aviation as will make possible 


Alr 
Disarmament. 
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the total abolition of military and naval aircraft by inter- 
national agreement. The statement appropriately recalls 
that in the draft Convention submitted by the United 
Kingdom Delegation to the Disarmament Conference in 
March, 1933, a special feature was made of the necessity 
of abolishing military and naval aircraft. The appeal is 
a very moderate one which must have the support of all 
interested in education. While realizing the practical 
difficulties in the way, we sincerely hope the Government 
will give more than a cursory consideration to the 


proposal. 


N the course of a recent address Dr. W. Hamilton 
Fyfe, Principal of Aberdeen University, said that 
one of the dangers of modern university education was 
that it would become too much like 


renee! technical or vocational training. Far 
Education in t adede h d 
Scotland. oo many students, he said, came up 


with their eyes fixed on a profession, 
determined to do the sort of things that they thought 
they would make use of in that profession. That might 
be necessary in medicine, perhaps also in law, but when 
it took place in the Arts or Science Faculties he thought 
it was disastrous. The great thing they had to supply 
was what Sir John Orr called “the growth factor.” 
In learning and study, the growth factor was the faculty 
of wondering, and the great task in school and university 
was to keep alive that faculty, so charming and so 
strong in young children. There was something far 
wrong when students lost the faculty of asking continual 
questions. It was real study that kept the faculty alive. 
The qualities they wanted to develop were those of 
curlosity and logic and these two must go together. It 
was intellectual and moral rearmament that were 
required in these days even more than the other kind so 
popular for the moment. School and university should 
be judged not by what students were when they left, 
but by what they were capable of becoming. 


M® J. MACDONALD ROSS, Medical Officer of 
Health for Wigtownshire, when speaking at 
Stranraer recently, said that civilization had bequeathed 
to us in the schools a curriculum that 


i School interfered to a very large extent with 
urriculum th fe ack d healthy life of 
and Health. e normally active and healthy lie o 


the child. That was the physical 
inactivity of school life. There was no doubt that the 
change of habits involved by entrance upon school life 
at the age of five years gave a shock to the nervous 
system quite sufficient to have a retarding effect on the 
growth and physical well-being of the child. A child 
should have fresh air, freedom within limits, active 
movements and sunshine, yet half his conscious day 
was spent indoors doing practically nothing with his 
body. This was bad for him as his mental and spiritual 
life depended largely on his physical well-being. The 
Greeks and Romans were keenly alive to the importance 
of the physical side, but the monkish tradition of the 
Middle Ages had left us with an unfortunate heritage 
which education authorities were only now beginning to 
cope with. It would be an important step in the right 
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direction if more use were made of the “ open-air’ 
principle in school architecture. The “ breaking-in ” to 
the confinement of school life could thus be made more 
gradual, and wrong physical habits established in pre- 
school days, could be properly dealt with. It was the 
function of the school to provide counteraction for bad 
physical habits acquired in early life. 


“THE new grant regulations are welcomed by the 

managers of voluntary nursery schools in Scotland. 
The education authorities are now empowered to give 
to voluntary nursery schools as much 
money as they would have earned had 
they been under public control. This 
amounts to £4 12s. 6d. for each child and £115 15s. for 
each recognized teacher. With such sums at their 
disposal, voluntary managers will find their task much 
less formidable. The encouragement thus given to the 
movement is having its effect, and various bodies, both 
private and public, are planning arrangements to start 
new schools. In Aberdeen the Authority is proceeding in 
the erection of a new nursery school, and at the same 
time it has agreed to take over the management of 
St. Peter’s Nursery School, one of the two voluntary 
schools in the City. Plans are on foot for the establishment 
of a new school in Falkirk and in Dundee a site has 
been acquired for the same purpose. In Edinburgh the 
Education Committee has instructed its Education 
Officer to report on the whole policy in regard to nursery 
schools. Edinburgh is far ahead of other Scottish 
districts as regards the number of its nursery schools, 
and it is to be hoped that the report may lead to the 
Authority accepting full responsibility for the more 
important voluntary schools within its area. 


Nursery Schools 
in Scotland. 


“THE report that the Government has accepted a new 

allocation of Block Grants by which the better 
off areas will keep the worse off, and by which the Block 
Grant for Glamorgan will be increased 
by approximately a quarter of a 
million pounds, has given a little relief 
to the sombre picture which education has presented in 
that area for all too many years. At a recent meeting 
of the County Council, the distinguished Chairman told 
a depressing, but true, story of emigration of a high 
percentage of the population combined with a heavy 
fall in the rateable value for a number of reasons. With 
a high rate of elementary school population—Glamorgan 
is not an area in which private schools flourish—the 
County combines a low product ot a penny rate per 
unit of average attendance—23 pence as compared with 
an average of 45 pence for all the Counties of England 
and Wales in 1935-6. Its total net cost per child in 
average attendance at its public elementary schools 
was {15 4s. 3d. as compared with an average of 
£32 5s. 5d. for all counties. 


A Ray of Hope 
for Glamorgan : 


| G noted for its pioneering work in the provision 

of free, or almost free, secondary education, for 
its development of senior schools—with Durham and 
Carnarvon it led the country in the days immediately 


- m or ar 
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Cockerton Judgment ” in its provision 
of higher elementary schools—tor 
its excellent rate of staffing and 
especially for its high percentage of 
certificated teachers, for its splendid system of technical 
education especially in mining, Glamorgan finds itself 
faced with the necessity for reducing its establishment 
of teachers because of falling school numbers—due mainly 
to emigration—and with the serious problem of stemming 
the grave threat to the nutritional condition of its 
children. Here, indeed, is an area in which to test the 
contention, made in certain quarters, that the Govern- 
ment’s two million pound scheme for physical and 
recreational training will fall short of its aim unless it is 
accompanied by some scheme for raising the nutritional 
standard of those on whom the scheme is operated. 
Here, indeed, is an area for an experiment in humani- 
tarianism in which the Government could set into opera- 
tion some scheme which it should not be beyond the wit 
of the Ministry of Health, the Medical Branch of the Board 
of Education, the British Medical Association and the 
appropriate section ot the British Association, to devise. 


following the “ 


An Area for 
Experiment. 


Brana Boys’ School in Monmouthshire has come 

much into the public eye of late—not because 
its old boys have won places in Wales’s Schoolboy 
Rugger International Team, not be- 


ae see cause its old boys have won places in 
Areas, __ the Civil Service, or on His Majesty's 


Bench of Judges, not because its pupils 
have won an unusual number of special place or state 
scholarships but because its headmaster has reported that 
50 per cent of his pupils are under-sized and underfed, 
poorly clad and badly shod, and because only 18 per cent 
receive free milk. Just that. A sorry claim to fame but 
perhaps the name “ Blaina ” will figure on the flags of 
those who are fighting a battle for the maintenance of 
physical standard amongst the future citizens of this 
great State. Under-feeding during school days ; under- 
employment and under-feeding after school days. The 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board, in a recent state- 
ment in the House, said that 2,500,000 t.e. 90 per cent 
of the elementary school population, are being provided 
with milk. That does not bring much consolation to the 
boys of Blaina School. ‘“‘ Yes,” says the Headmaster, 
“but did they buy their bottle of milk regularly, or, 
like some of my boys, when their parents could afford 
to give them a halfpenny at odd times ? ” 


R. SHAKESPEARE said that where children did 
not get free milk it was often due to the ignorance 
or indifference of parents. The Headmaster reports, 
‘“ At the beginning of this term, out of 
125 boys whose fathers are unemployed 
an average of forty-six per day (eigh- 
teen get clinic milk free) paid their halfpennies for milk. 
When I offered (with money supplied by sympathizers) 
to pay for milk for any boys who would like milk, I had 
sixty-one extra. The number jumped to Ior.’ 
“ They all, in fact, love it and do not require the Minister 
to introduce a ‘delicate flavour.’ ” Many cases 
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have been proved of parental improvidence, of abuse of 
the dole, &c. : the financial integrity of some Councils has, 
with some reason, been called into question, but facts 
such as these, reported by headmasters who are close 
to the problem, call for something like a serious and 
responsible investigation by competent experts. 


UNDER the heading ‘‘ Defence against Propa- 

ganda in School,” the A.M.A. for March contains 
a thoughtful article on the desirability of giving older 
pupils some clear knowledge of the 


Defence differing political ideologies which so 
Against sharply divide Europe. After pointin 
Propaganda. P y D 2 : 


out that an education committee 
recently banned two German text-books because they 
contained propagandist statements, the author adds that 
the fact that one-sixth of the world’s population is being 
governed under a system totally new in the experience 
of the world is studiously and continually ignored in 
English secondary schools. In Russia, however, pupils 
are taught to think on Marxist lines. In Italy the school 
is deliberately producing the soldier-citizen. In Germany 
(where the writer has taught), the first object is to form 
good National-Socialists. But the secondary school 
student in England usually leaves with no notion at all 
of the conflicting propaganda for the two political 
schemes which will assail him in the office or at the 
university. It is pointed out that the essential tenets 
of Fascism, National-Socialism, and Communism could 
easily be assimilated by students in their last year, and 
thus consideration might be given to what kind of 
reception an appeal by either of the two factions would 
meet with in England. People fear, of course, that by 
getting some of both sides the students might get too 
much of one. But we are inclined to agree that the 
dangers arising from ignorance are greater, and that 
calm and reasoned discussion would be advantageous. 


PROF. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER says some 

wise words in the Annual Report for 1936 of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (Division 
of Intercourse and Education). After 
remarking that Governments proclaim 
peaceful intentions while piling up 
armaments, and that it is lack of confidence that has 
produced this grave situation, he reminds us that there 
is at the same time a deep-seated popular sentiment 
against war, but this counts for little because it contents 
itself with emotional outbursts. ‘‘ It is opposed to war ; 
it will not countenance war; it will take no part in 
war ; it will permit no one to make economic gain out 
of war; but it is singularly hopeless and helpless when 
confronted with the task, first, of lessening and then 
removing the causes of war, and, second, of building up 
those public institutions of co-operation and judicial 
process which are the only possible substitute for war.” 
“ If governments could only be made to understand that 
the public opinion of their several peoples is not only 
opposed to war but is definitely insistent upon policies 
of social, economic, and political co-operation and of 
substituting judicial process for threat of force in the 


International 
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settlement of international differences, then progress 
would be made.” Here we have the heart of the matter. 
The whole report, which occupies over sixty pages, 
deals with many-sided international activities and is a 
record which will repay perusal. 


“THE Report for 1936 of the Science Masters’ Associa- 

tion reprints the presidential address of Prof. 
J. S. B. Stopford, Vice-Chancellor of Manchester 
University. To the cobbler, there is 


Hei a nothing like leather. It was natural 
iology in hat . t teach f t 
Edúétion. that an eminent teacher of anatomy 


for twenty-five years should discuss 
the “ Aims of Biology in Education.” He urged 
that biology should be taught as the science of living 
things—øven bones may be made to live. Health, personal 
relations, international problems, and even economic 
problems become more and more dependent on biology. 
For its “ profound humanizing effect,” it should be an 
essential part of a liberal education. We find, however, 
that biology is the Cinderella of the sciences. Dr. 
Stopford stated categorically under five headings his 
reasons for claiming that biology is the best introduction 
to science. These deserve close study. We agree with 
Dr. Stopford’s view that too exclusive study of chemistry 
and physics may lead to an unhealthy confidence in 
science, to a “ set and rigid ” outlook on human affairs. 
Test-tubes or measuring instruments will not solve 
the most difficult problems facing the world to-day. 


"THE School Science Review, published by the Science 

Masters’ Association, consists in the main of 
severely technical articles. But the March issue opens 
with an interesting article by Mr. F. W. 
Westaway, formerly a Board of Educa- 
tion inspector of secondary schools, on 
“ The Teaching of General Science.” What, he asks, 
is the origin of our traditional system of science teaching 
and how did physics and chemistry attain their 
dominant position ? The earlier science inspectors were 
mostly chemists. Huxley, one of the protagonists of 
science teaching in schools, expressed to the writer of 
the article, in r89t, his view that the time was not ripe 
for the teaching of biology. ‘‘ Weigh, weigh, weigh ” 
was the official mot d'ordre; chemical laboratories were 
built all over the country at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Science, Mr. Westaway considers, may still 
take pride of place in its claim to teach cold dispassionate 
reasoning. “We must abandon our old claim that 
science teaching has exclusive claims for developing the 
intelligence and reasoning powers.” 


School Science 
Review: 


AS to the demand for extending the scope of science 

teaching, one difficulty is to know where to stop. 
Prof. Lancelot Hogben has suggested that the technique 
of navigation, deep-shaft -mining, the 
discovery of chemical fertilizers, the 
control of epidemic diseases should be 
included—all interesting and important subjects. But, 
as Mr. Westaway says, we must beware of making science 
teaching a meal of “ juicy tit-bits all the year round.” 


General 
Science. 
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He agrees that quantitative work must be drastically 
reduced though we must still recognize that it forms the 
basis of important aspects of physical science and in an 
increasing degree of biological science. He endorses 
the view already expressed in these notes that the new 
syllabuses in general science published by the Science 
Masters’ Association must not be slavishly copied. They 
deserve, however, to be “long and carefully pondered 
over, and just kept in the forefront of every science 
teacher’s mind.” 


THE revolt against the Government’s acquiescence 

in the present financial relations with Great 
Britain is extending to its own followers, as is shown 
by criticisms on all sides, and especially 
by the outspoken declaration of one 
of the Unionist representatives of 
Northern Ireland in Westminster. No Department has 
suffered more than education from the present position 
which gives neither the possible benefits of separation 
nor the actual benefits of union (as shown by a com- 
parison of salaries). 


Northern 
ireland. 


“TEACHERS in Northern Ireland have grounds for 

discontent, but the Secretary of the I.N.T.O., in 
his recent newspaper controversy with the Minister of 
Finance, applauds the Northern Govern- 
ment for having in several ways 
treated teachers better than the Free 
State Government. The Minister maintains that the 
Government has given security for pensions by under- 
taking an extra burden of £150,000 a year. In reply, 
Dr. O'Connell points out that the Minister has taken 
over {200,000 a year from the teachers’ salaries bill. In 
several minor questions the I.N.T.O. also refuses to 
accept the Muinister’s point of view. The whole con- 
troversy will loom large in the Easter Congress of the 
I.N.T.O. and becomes doubly interesting, as a general 
election is impending. 


The Irish 
Free State. 


HE annual communication to members of tke 
Royal Society for Teachers is signed by Sir Ross 
Barker, the new President who succeeds Lord Gorell. 
At the present time, the live membership 
of the Society is 86,612. Statistics, 
published in categories, reveal some- 
what surprising disparities. Thus the University group 
contains only 383 names, the technical group only 1,097, 
the private teachers group only 2,773 specialist teachers, 
other than technical, number 11,034. Of the total 
teachers registered, 37,457 are men, and 58,824 are 
women. The Council has provided a central office in 
connexion with the admission of men students to non- 
university training colleges, and this office dealt last 
year with 1,718 applications. Some anxiety must be 
caused by the financial position, for the fees for registra- 
tion in 1935 and 1936 amounted to only £3,427 10s, 
whereas salaries and wages involved an expenditure 
during the two years of {7,286 2s. rrd. and office 
accommodation of more than £1,600. The capital assets 
are valued at £14,846 18s. 5d. at the end of 1936. 


Royal Society 
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GIR ROSS BARKER emphasizes the duty of all 
qualified teachers to join the Society which remains 
“the sole token of that professional unity which the 
ia Puree: Council was established to foster and 
develop.” Registration, the Council 
has urged, should be the avenue to all posts of respon- 
sibility including supervision of the work of teachers. 
Every teacher in his own interest and in the interests 
of the profession as a whole should register at the 
earliest opportunity. We are surprised that the com- 
munication contains no reference to the promotion of 
educational research. A few years ago a good deal of 
effort was expended in working out a scheme, and 
members would naturally expect to receive a report of 
progress. It would be to the advantage of the Society 
that it should take rank as a learned society, one of the 
criteria of which is the promotion of research. 


THE early date of Easter this year and the consequent 

inconvenience suffered by the great majority of 
people have resulted in renewed attention being paid 
to the desirability of fixing the date of 
the festival. But each nation seems to 
be waiting for some other to make a 
move, and, consequently, nothing is done. Why should 
not our own country take the lead? An Act of Parlia- 
ment has already been passed (as long ago as 1928) 
under the provisions of which the British Government 
can, merely by issuing an Order in Council, fix the date 
for the Sunday following the second Saturday in April. 
It seems to us that if one nation took action others would 
follow. We were behind many of the other European 
nations in adopting the Gregorian Calendar, but there is 
less ignorant prejudice nowadays than there was 1n 1752, 
and the equivalent of ‘‘ Give us back our eleven days ”’ 
is unlikely to be heard. The arguments in favour of the 
change are well known, and we need not repeat them 
here. We think they are overwhelming, and we hope 
that the Government will be urged to act in this matter 
without undue delay. 


A Fixed Easter. 


— 


A SURPRISE was provided by the triennial elec- 
tion of the London County Council resulting 
in a substantially increased Labour majority. This 
must be regarded as an endorsement of 
the Labour policy of. the retiring 
Council in all fields, including educa- 
tion. Local administration while not raising the acute 
political issues of national government demands con- 
stant assiduity and enthusiasm. London has a fine 
record in educational administration and has set an 
example to the country as a whole since the days of the 
London School Board, whose demise was due to an 
excess of zeal in establishing continuation schools. The 
new Council should find many opportunities for new 
developments, especially in higher education, the facilities 
for which are inadequate for London’s vast population. 
But as we have more than once suggested, this problem 
should preferably be tackled on the basis ot an area 
wider than the arbitrary area of the London county. 


London County 
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GIR JOHN SIMON, in moving the second reading of 
the Factories Bill, rejoiced that the sinister chapter 
in our industrial history relating to the employment of 
oes children in factories was finally closed. 
Child ? Our Victorian forefathers were deeply 
moved by Mrs. Barrett Browning’s 
“Cry of the Children,” to which Sir John Simon made 
grateful reference, comparing its influence to that of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” But many 
decades passed before the children’s cry was stilled. 
The question arises—What is a Child? As defined by 
the Board of Education, a child is one who is subject 
to compulsory education, the age limit for which will 
soon be raised to 15. For the Home Office, in relation to 
employment in factories, childhood ends at 14. Lady 
Astor, in the course of the debate, directed attention to 
this inconsistency. We must remember, however, that 
permitted employment over the age of 14 must be of a 
“ beneficial ’’ character. 


Intelligence Tests and Secondary Schools.—The 
March issue of The Human Factor, published by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, contains an 
article by Dr. P. B. Ballard on the use of intelligence tests 
in selecting children for secondary schools. Such tests were 
first used for this purpose in 1919 in conjunction with the 
ordinary scholastic tests. In 1936 the Board of Education 
recommended the inclusion of an intelligence test in the 
examination for special places. Dr. Ballard expresses 
entire agreement with the view that “ neither an intelligence 
test nor the customary examination is, in itself, a satis- 
factory method of selecting children for secondary schools, 
but that a carefully constructed intelligence test should be 
added to the usual type of examination in English and 
arithmetic.” He adds, ‘‘ within the last fifteen years there 
has been a steady advance in the use of intelligence tests 
for selecting children for secondary schools; there is 
reason for believing that in the course of time the practice 
will become universal.” 

$ È La 


Free Films for Schools.—The Canadian Government 
offers, without charge, the use of cinematograph films, with 
projection equipment and a qualified operator. At the 
moment the offer is restricted to schools in London and 
district. Mr. Clayton Atto, a McGill graduate, at present 
in this country, is willing to give an appropriate lecture on 
the subject matter of the films, which deal with the daily 
life, industries, resources, and natural history of Canada. 
Our readers can rest assured that the films are free from 
commercial propaganda, and we can certify that Mr. Atto 
possesses a charming manner, which should attract and 
hold his audience. The films are 16mm, and all are non- 
inflammable; a very important point. The time taken in 
showing each picture is about twelve minutes. Particulars 
can be obtained from “ Canadian Film Lectures,” Canadian 
Building, Blackburn Road, London, N.W. 6. 


+ + s 


The exhibition of drawings and other works of art by 
British school-children, opened in Moscow on February 25 
at the Central House for Children’s Art Education, contains 
some 300 exhibits of lithogravures, appliqué work, drawings 
and sketches executed by British children in kindergartens, 
elementary and secondary schools, and special art and 
trade schools. The exhibits have aroused much interest 
by the comprehensive picture they give of the art education 
of British boys and girls, and of the kind of subjects that 
interest them. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


BELGIUM 


In 1935 a National Educational Study Centre was formed 
in the Brussels psycho-pedagogical lab- 
oratory founded to continue the work of 
Decrolz the eminent educationist; its 
object is to “unite the country’s scattered forces and 
abilities in a concerted effort for social progress by means 
of education.” In this year, too, an inquiry into school 
co-operative societies was undertaken in the Walloon 
provinces where the management of these societies is 
wholly in the hands of the children themselves, who are 
thus early given responsibility and initiated into social 
life; Namur, for example, has 225 such societies created 
since 1930, some of them containing I00 to 200 members, 
and these have acquired cinema and radio apparatus, 
subscriptions to film libraries, decoration for school build- 
ings and equipment of all kinds. Last August the Teachers’ 
International Trade Secretariat held its seventh annual 
summer school in Brussels; its general theme was the 
“ Critical and the Scientific Mind ” and well-known Belgian 
lecturers gave their services, and the general public was 
admitted as well as the trade unionists among the teachers. 


General 


At the end of 1935, as a result of the insistence of the 
women’s organizations, the Government 
repealed the decrees reducing the salaries 
of women teachers and officials to a lower 
level than the salaries of men in similar posts. At the same 
time the chief inspector published a new type of weekly 
report, designed to bring about closer relations between 
home and school, by using such headings as “ care of books,” 
“ initiative in the garden,” “willingness towards fellow- 
pupils,” “ kindness to animals,” “‘ frankness and sincerity ” 
—four such headings appearing on each page and all but 
the last—“ Special Communications ’’—being different each 
week. In May of last year the Minister issued a decree 
concerning a “ Study Plan ”’ with instructions in regard to 
methods for the first three grades of primary schools, 
“for the harmonious realization of the three aims of indis- 
pensable instruction, acquisition of mechanical habits, and 
training of the personality, the teacher must take note of 
the child’s interests, his needs, and the possibilities of his 
social environment, and also that the child’s instinct for 
freedom does not imply toleration of uncontrolled forces 
and of unreasonable whims.” 


Official 


The recent raising of the school-leaving age from 14 to 16 
was reported on by Senator Renard, a 


j jerome vice-president of the Ligue de l’ Enseigne- 
Secular: ment in January, 1936; while con- 
Education gratulating the Minister on introducing 


the law, he criticized the fact that it was 
only universally applicable to the young unemployed of 
the urban and industrial areas, and that the type of middle 
school education these adolescents received took no account 
of the technical instruction those who were employed were 
receiving in evening classes. Another critic spoke adversely 
of the reintroduction of termly examinations in secondary 
schools by the terms of this law. The underlying theme of 
the Bulletin, published by the Ligue, is the acute struggle 
between the confessional and the secular schools. At its 
general Council in October, 1935, for example, it was 
affirmed that in many districts there was no choice of 
school for parents as only confessional schools existed 
there, and that in one town, even when a parents’ request 
for a state secular school had been approved by the Minister, 
the local council had refused to vote the necessary credits, 
while it had done so for the establishment of a third con- 
fessional school in the town. Moreover, it was reported 
that there were at least 160 communes without any secular 


schools at all, several hundreds of communes, without any 
primary or middle schools for girls, many industrial areas 
in Flanders and the south-east without any middle schools, 
and an almost non-existent technical education in Flanders. 

At the 1935 annual congress of the Fédération Generale 
des Instituteurs Belges, the Secretary stated that the Govern- 
ment always recognized communal autonomy in educa- 
tional matters if the communal council had a clerical 
majority, while it tended to deny it in communes which 
supported secular schools. The Ligue organized in December 
a national congress for the defence of education, and in his 
inaugural address, the president accused the clerical party 
of evading that reorganization of its schools which had 
been decreed before the War, of instituting the payment 
by the state of teachers in theological colleges and religious 
houses, and of carrying on incessant propaganda against 
the secular schools. The following resolutions were passed : 
(1) that State subsidies to schools not controlled by the 
State be abolished; (2) that the power communes possess 
to take control of private schools be abolished ; and (3) 
that it shall be forbidden to use public buildings for 
teaching by private institutions. 

As on illustration of the way in which clerical education 
was not only sectarian, but illiberal, the Bulletin made 
extracts from a proposed scheme for first and second year 
primary pupils by a religious order in Namur; among these 
it was considered needless to attach any importance to the 
interest children display in animals, and that reading is a 
much more important means of education than observation. 
By the end of 1930 the Government having made further 
concessions to the clericals, the Bulletin became violent in 
its campaign, and called upon “‘ all the friends and defenders 
of liberty of conscience to prepare the most energetic 
resistance to clerical domination of the intellectual, moral, 
and civic development of Belgian youth.” It published 
figures showing that in tHe last financial year 277 State 
subsidies had been made for new posts in clerical primary 
schools, while only 135 had been made in secular primary 
schools. Finally it published extracts from a Netherlands 
Irredentist pocket diary widely used in Flemish catholic 
colleges, emphasizing dates of significance to the Flemish 
Nationalists and ending its introduction with the words: 
“That which is Walloon is false; kill it!” showing that 
the clericals were ready to ally themselves with those working 
against the State which supports their institutions. 


Designs of the Times.—The B.B.C. announces that 
Mr. Anthony Bertram, author of The House and of books 
on industrial and pictorial art, has been commissioned to 
make a six weeks’ tour of the country in search of designs 
of the times—an investigation in which listeners may play 
an important part. Mr. Bertram’s aim is to find out whether 
the “ Man in the Street ” is satisfied that the design of the 
things that he possesses and uses in work or play makes 
them fit for their purpose and pleasant in use according 
to modern standards. 

k k + 

School Libraries in the U.S.S.R.—A sum of seventy 
million roubles has been allocated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment this year for school libraries. Forty-five million 
roubles will be expended on the libraries of secondary 
schools and twenty-five million roubles on the libraries of 
elementary schools. As many as fourteen million new books 
are to be purchased this year for the school libraries to 
meet the growing demand of Soviet children for reading 
matter, especially for Russian and foreign classics. The 
State Children’s Publishing House is issuing in the next 
few months 300 different titles of books in large editions, 
including works by Russian and foreign writers. 
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@ THE MASS PRODUCTION MAP PRODUCER 


(Registered Number 446340) 


A Great Advance. A Great Timesaver 


Any Number of outlines of 29 different countries» 


including all the Continents, can be reproduced 


on loose sheets or direct into exercise books, 


with SPEED and ACCURACY by a simple 


apparatus. 


Geographical, Historical, or Commercial 
Subjects can be filled in by the pupils 
. according to the lesson taken. 
Just a Curved Rubber Stamp for each Map and 
one Inking pad. 


PRICE : 


RUBBER STAMPS for printing any of the maps 
each 6/9 net 


INKING PAD (Ready salt with Non-Smear Ink) and a 
refill bottle of Ink : é each 3/6 net 


‘“ ROCKER 
INSIST on the name Esavian MAPAD” 


List of Maps and Specimens of work done by the 


Esavian ee »» will be sent free to Head Teachers 


from 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 1I71-181 High Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. | 
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Science: New Edition 


BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 
By E. R. SPRATT, D.Sc., and A. V. SPRATT, M.Sc. 
Third Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. 


A reliable and successful three-year course covering 
the various School Certificate syllabuses. The third 
edition contains additional matter and a number of 
new diagrams and illustrations. 


Modern Languages 


WIE SCHREIBT MAN DEUTSCH ? 
By C. McALPINE PROUDFOOT, M.A. 2s. 


An important new textbook giving a practical and 
interesting method of training in German free com- 
position up to the standard required in the School 
Certificate examinations. 


FRENCH DIALOGUES FOR 
BEGINNERS 
By E. M. BUCKLE, B.A., Ph.D. 
Limp, Is. 3d. Cloth, Is. 9d. 


An attractive collection of miniature plays dealing 
with circumstances and objects familiar to every child. 
Excellently produced with original illustrations. 


Mathematics 


ARITHMETIC 
By C. H. HILL, M.A., and P. G. WELFORD, B.A. 
In three books. Each book, Is.6d. With Ans. Is. 9d. 


An entirely new course for lower and middle forms. 
Special features are the up-to-date presentation of the 
subject matter, and the use of large modern type. 


History 


THE MAP APPROACH TO MODERN 
HISTORY, 1789-1914 
The Map Approach to British History, 1603-1914 


By W. E. BROWN, M.A., and A. W. COYSH, 
Sc., F.G.S. Each book, Is. 6d. 


Two new volumes designed to illustrate, by means 
of maps, important events in modern history and to 
show the geographical aspect of historical problems. 


SCENES FROM BYGONE DAYS 
By MARGARET M. ELLIOTT, B.A. 
In three books. Each book, 6d. 


A series of class-room plays, suitable for junior 
forms, in which are depicted the manners and customs 
of past centuries. 


Descriptive leaflets post free on request. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS LD. 


25 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
ENGLISH LITERATURE SYLLABUS 
By A. M. WALMSLEY, M.A., Northampton School 
PART | 


“THE English literature syllabus for the Cambridge 
School Certificate is of interest because Cambridge 
is one of the few examining Boards that give candidates 
an option of taking a paper in general literature. Indeed, 
the Cambridge Syndicate does more than any of the 
other boards in this respect: it even provides two 
alternative papers in general literature. Yet the teachers 
of English remain overwhelmingly faithful to the alter- 
native paper in set books. Is this the result of innate 
conservatism, or of lack of initiative ? Or does the paper 
on set books gain its sweeping victory on its own merits ? 
Candidates in English are examined in both com- 
position and literature. The requirements in literature 
may be satisfied in one of three ways: 


I. By offering set books alone. Two papers, each 
of one and a half hours are taken. Of these, one paper 
is on a Shakespeare play, a choice of two plays being 
given. The second paper is on two other set books, 
one being verse and the other prose. For this also 
alternatives are allowed. 

2. By taking one paper of two and a half hours in 


general literature. A fairly detailed syllabus is supplied, 
and candidates are required to answer eight questions 
from a paper of from fifteen to twenty questions. 
But since many of those questions contain two or more 
alternatives, the real choice is much wider still. 

3. By compromising between set books and general 
literature. A shorter general literature paper of 
one and a half hours may be taken together with one 
of the papers on set books, either the Shakespeare play 
or the set authors. 


Thus the Cambridge syllabus offers every inducement 
to tempt candidates to take general literature. The 
results are surprisingly disappointing. Not 1 per cent 
of the candidates in English take the two and a half 
hours’ paper in general literature. Considerably fewer 
than I0 per cent offer the shorter paper in general 
literature, and of those offering it nearly four-fifths are 
girls. In the Oxford examination the general literature 
paper seems to be a little more popular: in the July, 
1936, examination it was taken by some 14 per cent of 

(Continued on page 224) 
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for MAY, 1935, contained : 


The King and Democratic Citizenship. 
By Mary E. Beggs, B.A., Goldsmiths’ College. 


An Eventful Quarter-Century. By 
Emeritus Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 


The Social and Industrial Record. By 
C. H. Creasey, O.B.E., formerly H.M. 
Inspector of Schools. 


The Development of Professional Asso- 
ciations of Teachers during the Last 
Twenty-five Years. By A. Gray Jones, 
M.A., B.Litt. 


Then and Now. By T. Raymont, M.A., 
formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ College. 


What We Sald in 1910. By J. Wickham 
Murray, M.A. 


A Plea for More Interesting Readings 
In Latin. By John Cook, M.A., Watson’s 
Boys’ College, Edinburgh. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 


® 
The Book of the Moment 


STORIES OF THE 
CORONATIONS 


“ EUPHAN” & “KLAXON” 


Excitement—colour—pageantry. 
Packed with information about 
the history, customs and 


ceremonies of the English 
coronations. 


Coloured frontispiece and fully illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 3/6 
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University of St. Andrews 


EIGHT RESIDENTIAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 
{100 and ENTRANCE BURSARIES will be competed for at 
an Examination beginning June 3, 1937. Entries due May 3. 


Residential Entrance Scholarships of 2100 each, one 
Patrick Hamilton Residential Entrance Scholarship of @100, one 
Tyndall-Bruce Residential Entrance Scholarship of @100, and one 
City of Dundee Residential Entrance Scholarship of 2100 for Men for 
three or four years. 


Five Bursaries of £50 each for four years. Three Bursaries of 240 each 
for four or five years, four Bursaries of 230 each for three, four, or five 
years, and six Bursaries of smaller amounts (ranging from 228 to 
@12). Some of the Bursaries are open to Women. There are many 
Bursaries in private patronage and several Scholarships for Research 
or Advanced Study. 


DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS.—M.A. (inclusive fee for curriculum : 


280; Honours Degree, 294 10s.) ; 

$ Degree or Honours Degree, 
£94 10s8.); M.B., Ch.B. (inclusive fee, @182); B.Phil., B.Litt., Ph.D., 
D.Sc., D.Litt., M.D., Ch.M., D.P.H., L.D.S. 


RESIDENCE HALLs.—St. Salvator’s Hall, Deans Court, and Seaview (for Men 
Students) ; Residence fee for three-term Session, £63. University Hall, Kinness- 
burn, Afton, and Chattan House (for Women Students) : Residence fee for three- 
term Session, £66. 


Particulars of the Entrance qualifications, curricula for Degrees, conditions of 
competition for Bursaries (or Scholarships), prospectuses of Residence Halls, 
&c., on application to 

THE SECRETARY, 
The University, St. Andrews, Scotland. 
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A New Four-Year Course 
for the Junior School 


MAYFLOWER 


HISTORIES 
JUNIOR SERIES 


Outstanding features are : 


(1) Books | and Il are an outline of 
English History in story form. 

(2) Books Ill and IV revise on biographical 
lines and add an approach to World 
History. 

(3) The language is simple and the 
Information is accurate. 

(4) The books are illustrated In colour, 
half-tone, and line. 

(5) The prices range from Is. 8d. to 2s. 3d. 

(Book IV still in preparation.) 


Applications for specimens should be ac 
panied by name of school and Number 
of copies required if series be adopted. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD., 38 SOHO SQ., W.1 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
@ Series of Articles for 1937: 


THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY 


EACH OF THE ARTICLES WILL DEAL WITH A PARTICULAR SUBJECT OF INTEREST TO A 
WIDE CIRCLE OF NON-SPECIALISTS, AND WILL INCLUDE LISTS OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED 
BY THE SPECIALIST WRITING THE ARTICLE AS SUITABLE FOR THE GAINING OF GOOD 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE IN A READABLE AND EASILY UNDERSTANDABLE WAY 


Introductory Article. By Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A. 


January. 

February. English History in Fiction. Parti. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. 
= March. English History in Fiction. Part Il. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. 

April. European History in Fiction. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. 

May. Colonial History in Fiction. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. 


June. History in American Fiction. By Clive Holland, Author of “The 
Story of England in Historical Fiction.” 


Price Eightpence each, post free 
London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 
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the candidates offering English. An interested observer 
is tempted to ask, ‘‘ Why should the papers in set books 
be so much more popular?’’ ‘Can one reasonably 
criticize the general literature syllabus, or the actual 
questions set ? Or must we look elsewhere in order to 
explain the comparative unpopularity of the general 
literature paper ? ” 

It is probable that the great majority of English 
teachers will admit the superior educational value of a 
well-planned course in general literature. There is 
ample material, from Chaucer to Chesterton, to interest, 
to entertain, even to inspire the modern boy or girl. 
The wider the reading and the more complete the survey, 
the greater must be the educational value of an English 
literature course. A boy who knows nothing of Chaucer, 
Milton, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Addison, Swift, 
Lamb, and other outstanding figures in our literary 
history, ought not to be passed as proficient in English 
literature. There is something unsatisfactory, if not 
absurd, in the fact that a boy can pass with credit in the 
School Certificate English literature merely if he can 
satisfy the examiners that he has some knowledge of 
one Shakespeare play, one book of the Faerte Queene, 
and a few essays written by twelve essayists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Apart from 
educational value, there can be no doubt that a com- 
petent, enthusiastic teacher of English gets more 
satisfaction and more pleasure when he is freed from 
the restrictions of a “ set book syllabus. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


wn a oe ee ee — 


Next Session begins 
— October 4, 1937 — 


Oe ncm a a a re oe 3 i a es 


Candidates for admission in the Session 1937-38 
should apply to the REGISTRAR, from whom 
Prospectuses may be obtained. Address: THE 
REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds, 2. 


SCHOOL LECTURER.—The Lancashire and Cheshire Band of Hope 
and Temperance Union, who have retained Teachers and others to 
give scientific lectures in Schools on Hygiene and Temperance, will 
shortly make another appointment. Salary offered, £250 per 
annum. Form of application and particulars from W. Chandos 
Wilson, 207 Deansgate, Manchester. (Enclose stamped foolscap 
envelope for reply.) 


SCHOOL, HALL, CHURCH, LIBRARY, &c. 


A. & F. HOWLAND (WYCOMBE) LTD. 


EATON AVENUE CHAIR WORKS, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 


CHAIRS = 
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The truth is that English literature is not a subject 
that readily lends itself to the analysis of examination. 
It is something to be felt and enjoyed rather than known ; 
and examinations take no account of feelings and of 
capacity for joy. The modern schoolmaster accepts the 
modern School Certificate Examination as a regrettable 
necessity. The tyranny of competition makes him con- 
centrate his efforts on getting his boys to “‘ pass with 
credit,” and in the process he has usually very little 
time to think about true education. So far as English 
literature is concerned, it is clear that most teachers 
think they have a better chance of outwitting the 
examiners if their candidates limit their work to two 
or three set books than if they range more widely over a 
course in general literature. I am not sure that they 
are right, but traditions die hard, and practical difficulties 
must be faced. 

Experience shows that the average teacher prefers a 
cut and dried syllabus. This may indicate a lack of 
confidence in his own initiative, or it may be that he 
merely prefers to play for safety. It is probably a result 
of modern examination conditions. Obviously, a syllabus 
in general literature cannot be so clearly defined as a 
syllabus in set books. Unless, in the pre-School Certi- 
ficate years, a genuine interest in literature has been 
aroused, it 1s probably safer to accept the set book 
syllabus. Too often boys and girls reach the School 
Certificate form with no more interest in literature than 


(Continued on page 226) 


Profit Without Risk! 


B= HL = B/ 


TAX FREE 


—and your capital absolutely secure 


GENEROUS ADVANCES ON 
APPROVED PROPERTY 


CITY o LONDON 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Incorporated under the Building Societies Act, 1874 


DRAYTON HOUSE, GORDON STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. | 


Mm Write to Secretar: 


, ™ 
4 


for Prospectus 


ot — a 7 
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FURNITURE 


Have you any Special Needs? 


Gite type of Furniture needed throughout 
the whole course of education, from Nursery 
School Tables to Desks for note-taking in 
Lecture Halls and apparatus in Laboratory and 
Gymnasium, are manufactured by the E.S.A. at 
Esavian Works, Stevenage. 


Furniture Catalogue, Section l, contains particulars 
of Scholars’ and Teachers’ Desks, Tables and 
Cupboards. 

Furniture Catalogue, Section ll, contains particulars 
of Forms, Chairs, Blackboards, Easels and 
other Apparatus. 

Furniture Catalogue, Section Ill, contains particulars 
of Art Room Desks and Furniture, Domestic. 
Science and Manual Instruction Fittings. 

Furniture Catalogue, Section V, contains particulars 
of Gymnastic Apparatus in accordance with the 
Board of Education requirements. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND QUOTATIONS TO: 
THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
ESAVIAN HOUSE 17i-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | 
Telephone : HOLborn 9116 (4 lines) 


ye The MAY, 1987, Issue of 
“THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” 


to be ready on April 30, 1937, will be a 


Coronation Numser 


It will contain 
A “Leader” on the present Coronation. 


An Article by Emeritus Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw on 
Coronations of the Past. 


In addition, all the usual Features of the paper will appear 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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in music or in art. The practical teacher recognizes that 
a general literature syllabus cannot be taken with 
success unless the foundations have been well laid in 
the earlier years of the course. 

There are other practical difficulties to be faced if the 
general literature syllabus is to be taken. Chief among 
these are the related problems of finance and of book 
supplies. If candidates are to prepare, with hope of 
success, for the general literature paper they must have 
access to a considerable number of books; they must 
develop the “ library instinct.’ The usual practice in 
maintained and rate-aided secondary schools is for the 
school to supply the books ; the cost is included in the 
fees, where fees are paid. There is no doubt that the 
cost of providing adequately for a general literature 
course is greater than that of providing for a course in 
set books. Anthologies of representative authors may 
help, but anthologies have an unfortunate habit of 
overlapping. Good anthologies, both prose and verse, 
are indispensable, but these need to be considerably 
supplemented. 

These practical difficulties are not really insurmount- 
able. It has long been recognized that properly fitted 
laboratories are needed if satisfactory work is to be done 
in chemistry, physics, and biology; special rooms are 
needed for art and for handicraft. The need for suitable 
equipment for the teaching of other subjects is being 
recognized more and more widely. Many schools now 
have special rooms fitted up for geography and for 
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history, and results have fully justified such provision. 
There is just as much need that suitable provision should 
be made for English literature; in particular, easy 
access to a good supply of texts is a first requisite. Plain 

_ texts will do, but they should be there in sets, enough for 
distribution to a whole form. 

For the present, however, it seems that the majority 
of candidates must be content to have their attainment 
in English literature judged by their degree of success 
in answering the paper on set books ; and it is therefore 
important that these set books should be carefully 
selected and that a reasonable choice of alternatives 
should be allowed. 


Mr. A. G. Pape has issued a pamphlet entitled The Cure 
for Poverty and War (London: Simpkin, Marshall, Ltd., 
price 4d.). He believes that reconstruction of our monetary 
system can alone relieve the present distress, and asks fora 
petition to the King, demanding a full inquiry. Mr. Pape’s 
petition office is at 23 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W. 1. 

+ * + 


Mr. E. A. Craddock begins an article, entitled “ The 
Wrong Road,” in the January issue of The Nelsonian, the 
organ of Messrs. THomMas NELSON & Sons, Lro., with 
four fictitious advertisements offering postal instruction in 
arithmetic, needlework, history, and geography. Why, he 
asks, are we not offered such courses, although there are 
plenty available for foreign languages, notably French? 
His answer is that language teaching in schools usually 
fails in its object, and his remedy is, briefly, to concentrate 
for the first three years on speaking and especially reading. 


PHILIPS’ 


NEW MODERN 


SCHOOL ATLAS 


29th Edition 


@ FEATURES 


STRUCTURE MAPS New maps of the World and Europe, 
showing the great rigid masses and folded mountain ranges, 
supplemented by a full-page Geological Map of the British Isles. 


CLIMATE AND WEATHER The climate of the World, of 
the separate Continents, and of the British Isles is now dealt with 
in an exhaustive series of maps illustrating the various seasonal 
and annual features of Temperature, Atmospheric Pressure, 
Winds, and Rainfall. New specially compiled Climate Graphs 
give throughout the year the average monthly temperature, 
atmospheric pressure and rainfall at a large number of Meteoro- 
logical Stations, carefully selected to illustrate characteristic 
weather conditions in each Continent and in the British Isles. 


VEGETATION A new series of full-page maps of the World 
and separate Continents based on the latest results of modern 
research. 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY Most of the plates have been 
replaced by new maps drawn generally on larger scales to admit 
more detail without over-crowding ; the maps retained have 
been carefully revised and their outlines strengthened. A wider 
range of contours and layer-tinting have been substituted for 
hachures and hill-shading, thus improving on the legibility of the 
original maps. 


The high position which this Atlas has always held among advanced 
School Atlases will be strengthened by this new edition In which 
the scheme has been reconstructed and extended. No less than 
sixteen pages of maps and sixteen pages of letterpress have been 
added without any increase in the price. 


There are now ninety-six coloured plates containing one hundred 
and eighty-five maps and diagrams forming a comprehensive 


survey of physical and political geography. Five-page 
introduction and 16,000 name index. 9 by 11} in. Bs 
Cloth Boards. © 


Send for a copy on approval. 


GEORGE PHILIP 


AND SON LIMITED 
32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 


THE LONDON GEOGRAPHICAL INSTITUTE 


APRIL, 1937 


The Royal Dental Hospital of London 


SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Students are admitted for the Curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree and the L.D.S. Diploma in May, October, and 


January. 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE. The School is furnished 
with modern equipment, and the Clinic of the 
Hospital is unrivalled. Students may attend the 
operations in the In-Patient Department, and 
chair-side instruction is given in Advanced Operative 
Technique and Orthodontics. 


DENTAL PROSTHETICS. The Mechanical Lab- 
oratory is a spacious and fully-equipped depart- 
ment, | the direction of the Lecturer in 
Prosthetics. 


HOUSE APPOINTMENTS. Six Senior House 
Surgeons and eighteen ordinary House Surgeons 
are appointed every year. 


POST-GRADUATE INSTRUCTION. Instruction can 
be arranged in all branches of Dental Surgery. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. A number of Scholarships, Bursaries, 
and Prizes are awarded annually, including eight open 
Scholarships ranging up to £50 per annum. 


Write for further particulars and School Calendar to 
THE DEAN. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.C. 


COMPLETE EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
Gay who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
in the Faculties of Arts, Science, and Laws, and for the 
Academic Diploma in Geography. 


Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 


Studentships to the value of over {800 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 


Calendar, 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 


FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE 


Cobbold’s Point, FELIXSTOWE 
Examination in May. SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
£60 to £30. TWO MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Age under I5 on June !, 1937. ENTRY by APRIL 10. 
Full particulars from Headmistress. 


CONGENIAL OUTDOOR CAREER FOR CREATIVE 
YOUTH. GARDEN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS AND 
RETAIL NURSERY MEN (21 miles London) require one or two 
pe fit and keen working pupils of good general education. 

remium £150 (two year course) or £100 (I year). Full training 
in all branches given. Standard wages arranged.—F.R.H.S. Box 390, 
Smith’s, 100 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Sliding and 

Folding Partitions 
For Schools 


ALSO 
LIBRARY, CHURCH, AND 
SCHOOL FURNITURE OF 
EVERY TYPE, CHAIRS, 
NOTICE BOARDS, Etc. Etc. 


ceo. M. HAMMER « co. trop. 


CROWN WORKS, HERMITAGE ROAD 
HARRINGAY LONDON, N.4 


Prof. SIR JOHN ADAMS 


For list of recent articles by Professor 
Sir John Adams see page 498 of the 


July, 1936, issue 


The Journal of Education 


MAY, 1937 (Coronation Number) 


ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD REACH THE 
OFFICE BY TUESDAY, APRIL 20, 1937 


For Announcements of SUMMER SCHOOLS and of 
HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS generally, including 
Holiday Quarters offered or desired, the next four 
issues are particularly good. For SCHOOL TRANS- 
FERS, Partnerships, SALES, &c., ‘* The Journal of 
Education ’’ remains unrivalled. The Advertisement 
Rate for these sections is Ninepence a line of small 
type. Minimum charge, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
vi displayed the charge is according to space. Prepaid 
Advertisements of Posts Wanted, and of offers of 
Holiday Accommodation, are ap) ie at a specially 
low rate: 30 words for 3s. ; words for 4s. ; 
50 words for 5s. ; and so on. 


LONDON: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
LUDGATE BROADWAY E.C. 4 
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HOLIDAY CONFERENCES, COURSES AND TOURS 


Perugia.—The Roval Italian University for foreigners 
which is open from April to December, provides three- 
monthly courses in a number of subjects, including 
advanced culture, Etruscology, politics, history, and history 
of art. Students are given free entrance to galleries, 
museums, and libraries, and reductions on Italian railways. 
Diplomas are granted on the results of examinations. 
Perugia is situated 1,500 ft. above sea level, with an 
average summer temperature of 72° Fahr. For full infor- 
mation application should be made to the Segreteria della 
Regia Universita Italiana per Stranieri, Palazzo Gallenga, 
Perugia, Italy. 

+ + * 

Religious Education.—The Association for Adult 
Religious Education (formerly Divinity Lectures Com- 
mittee) has issued a detailed programme of its Fifth 
Whitsuntide Conference for students, teachers, parents, 
and others. The Conference is to be held from May 14 to 18 
inclusive, at Elfinsward, Hayward’s Heath, and the main 
theme will be “ Religious Education and the Teaching of 
Scripture.” Dr. C. C. J. Webb will deliver the inaugural 
address and among those who will take a leading part are 
included Miss Marjory S. West, Miss Elsa West, Miss E. 
Winnington Ingram, the Rev. W. Blackshaw, Mr. T. B. 
Shepherd, and Mr. G. H. Boobyer. The programme will 
be forwarded on application to Miss M. Flack, -27 Coverdale 
Road, Barking, Essex. 


+ + + 
Besançon—This ancient town surrounded by the 


magnificent Jura scenery, is an ideal centre for a holiday, 
and prospective visitors may combine instruction with 


pleasure by enrolling for the vacation course which the 
University holds during the months of July, August, and 
September. The course includes lectures on French litera- 
ture, history, and geography, the theatre and the cinema, 
the constitution and political system, and also practical 
work in phonetics, grammar, composition and translation, 
commercial practice, &c. On the lighter side numerous 
excursions have been arranged, and facilities exist for all 
kinds of recreation. Inquiries regarding the course should 
be addressed to M. Seignier, Secrétaire général (Université), 
30-32 rue Mégevand, à Besançon, France. 
$ + + 


A New Summer School.—An attractive programme has 
recently been issued by the Association of Assistant Mis- 
tresses and the Association of Assistant Masters in con- 
nection with the Summer School which they are organizing 
this year, and which will be held at Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge, from August 13 to 23. Miss Sitwell’s three lectures, 
“The Classic Age in Poetry,’’ “The Romantics,” and 
‘‘ The Present Day,” and Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s ‘‘ Defeatism 
in Literature ’’ will attract not only English specialists. 
Sir Arthur Eddington’s two lectures will interest many 
who would hesitate to call themselves workers in science, 
Prof. de Burgh’s lectures on ‘‘ Education and Personality ” 
and ‘‘ The Menace to Truth in the Modern World,” Mr. 
Middleton Murry’s “ Education and Modern Society,” 
Mr. Ronald Gurner’s “ Unification of Education,” and Sir 
Arnold Wilson’s two lectures on “ The Relation of Teaching 
Staffs to Religion and Politics—in and out of school,” will 
be keenly anticipated and should produce stimulating and 

(Continued on page 230) 


PLEASE TO REMEMBER 


A selection of verse for repetition made by H. A. 
TREBLE. 


A Three Years’ Course of Ediscenda leading up to School 
Certificate standard. Limp Cloth, I/- 


EOTHEN 


By A. W. KINGLAKE. Edited by C. H. HIPKINS 


In this beautifully produced edition of the famous travel 
classic, the reflexive and discursive passages have been 
deleted, thus making it more manageable by middle 
school forms. Apart from these omissions Kinglake’s 
text has been scrupulously preserved. 


With End Map, Notes, and Exercises. 2/- 


PRACTICAL INTERMEDIATE 
ENGLISH 


By A. S. CAIRNCROSS, M.A., D.Litt. 


A Three Years’ Course for use in Central Schools and 
Advanced Divisions. 


First Year. 184 pp. Price 2/- 
Second Year. 196 pp. Price 2/- 
Third Year. 232 pp. Price 2/3 


ENGLISH 


OLIVER AND BOYD 


33 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 


S. P. Q. R. 


By G. LAWRENCE, M.A. 


This simply told story of the Roman Republic makes a 
fascinating reader which will be read as much for 
arali as for profit. 

174 pp. 


nd-paper Maps. 10 illustrations. 
Cloth Boards, 2/- 


METHODS AND MODELS OF 
COMPOSITION 


as HENDERSON, M.A., and R. D. THOMSON, 


Fifty-five varied model essays of the length usually 
required of middle and senior forms. There is a skilful 
analysis of each essay and suggestions for themes to be 
treated on similar lines. 144 pp. 1/6 


PROGRESS IN POESY 


A new Treasury of Verse for Schools, in four parts. 
Selected and Arranged by ROBERT MACINTYRE. 


Part |. 128 pp. Limp, 1/3 
Pare fl. 188 pp. Limp, 1/6 
Part lil. 242 pp. Limp, 2/- ; Boards, 2/6 


Part IV. 268 pp. Limp, 2/- ; Boards, 2/6 
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Specialists in the Design 
and Construction 
of 


By ieee 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 


(No-upkeep and resilient) 


SQUASH COURTS 


SYSTON, LEICESTER 


London Office in Fortnum & Mason's Sports Dept., 182 Piccadilly, W. 1 


“En-Tout-Cas ” 


SWIMMING POOLS 
GARDENS AND GARDEN HOUSES 


AERODROMES AND HANGARS 
Largest contractors in Gt. Britain for this work 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. 
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implify routine work. 


5 * 


From one hand-written, hand-drawn, or A seed ape original 

an Ellams Duplicator will quickly run o 

pra copies of Examination Papers, Time Tables, Notices, 
School Magazines, 


any quantity of 


Music, &c. 


Rotary Models from 12 guineas 


Guaranteed for 10 


ears 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS 


Write for School Booklet 
ELLAMS DUPLICATOR COMPANY, LTD. 
12 KING STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Phone: MET. 8881 
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tion of the 


Probationer nusa ae 


only arran 
in addition byr 


the examinations of the 
when they are given free tuition in lieu of this. 


The Royal Cripples’ Hospital, Northfield, Birmingham 


Training Schoel for Orthopsedic Nurses, Masseuses, and 
Medical Gymnastes 


This school is situated in a healthy district jest outside the town, and accepts 
eee of good oe over 18 years of age. They are trained durin 
ani for the Conjoint and Medical a EAO Examina- 


g four years 


y of Massage and Medical Gymnas Excellent 


experience is obtained in all the departments of the hospital. 


Lectures are given by trained teachers. Additional lectures are given by 
members of the Honorary 7 staffs of both poeta: also a course of demonstrations 
of dissected parts at the Birmingham University. 


are paid a salary except when they are concentrating On 


Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 


ent students. 


For prospectus apply to 
THE MATRON, The Woodlands, Bristol Road, Northfield, Birmingham 


e PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


REMEDIAL 


GYMNASTICS, &. ® 


THE LING PHYSICAL | 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


An Association of Teachers trained in the 
ry and Practice of Physical Education) 


formerly 


THE LING ASSOCIATION 
of TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 


FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel.: Euston 1086 and 1433 


HE Association keeps a list of 
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changing rooms), ls.; Net Ball Rules, 
Scandinavian Dances 


84d. ; KA Rules, 
Series an II, and III), 3 
a ires ; Folk Dances 
Notes (Series I, II, and III), 1s. each ; 
following publications : Principles of Gymnastics for 
Womenand Girls (Bjorksten), 8s. 11d. ; Ditto, Part II, 
21s. 6d.; The Relation of Posture to Body Build, 
Health and O Se O Ail of Investigations, by 
Dr. E. Hoffa, 1936) All post free. For these 
and Terms Deal D, Price List of further 
pesicsuons: &c., applications should be made to 
SECRETARY. 


A PROFESSIONAL OPINION 


“My advertisement in Heo Journal of 
has done very 


This refers to a small professional announcement. 


LIVERPOOL 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: IRENÉ M. Marsa, M.I.H. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


approved by the University of London as a 
training centre for its Diploma of Physical Education. 
Eighteen acres of Three mnasiums. 


d. gy 
Laboratory. evimiing poo 1. Students must be at 
least 18 years of age and Md hold ge Certificate. 


Three years’ Course, October and January. 
Students may now be enrolled. 


Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, 8.W.7 


ized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
RA f Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 


Principal : Miss C. EN M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.8.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 


Training.— Danish er Swedish Gymnastics, Games, 
Dancing, Fencing, Remedial 
Exercises, all theoretical subjects, ' Preparation 
for Public Diploma. 


Excellent situation, ss ap Kensington Gardens, 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 


It is proposed to start a special short course com- 

pong Physical Training and Secretar.al Work. 

lications are invited for this as soon as possible, 
whe particulars lorwarded. 


n full will be í 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 


The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three y 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 


Gymnastics, Massage, and Medical Gymnastics, 
preset Physio and Hygiene, Dancing, 

ee wn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, Cricket, 
an 


Students are y prepared for the Examination for 
the London Vavan i Diploma a the Theory and 
Practice of Educational Gymnastics and for the 

**Conjoint’’ Examination of the Chartered Society 

of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 


An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 


ng in Games and Swimming. Fees: £165 per 
annum. 


or us apply SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 
Bedtord. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


An Article, on the selection of 
Class Books in Modern Languages, 
by Mr. H. NICHOLSON, M.A., 

formerly Headmaster of Taunton 
School, appeared in the October, 
1936, issue of “The Journal of 
Education.” 
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valuable discussions. The two secondary school associa- 
tions are to be congratulated upon their enterprise in 
organizing this school and opening it to all men and women 
without restriction to association membership or to the 
teaching profession. The arrangements which have been 
made for accommodation and for a variety of ‘out-of- 
School ’ activities witness the intention that the school shall 
be a source of refreshment and inspiration. 
+ * + 


Lausanne.—The programme for the 1937 vacation 
courses, to take place from July 19 to August 28, organized 
by the University of Lausanne, is now available, and may 
be obtained on application to the Secrétariat de la Faculté 
des Lettres, Cité, Lausanne, Switzerland. In Great Britain 
inquiries may also be made of Mlle. B. M. Nichols, St. 
Catherine’s School, Bramley, Guildford. As in previous 
years, the courses are divided into four periods each of 
three weeks’ duration, and comprise lectures and practical 
work in grammar, composition and literature, with special 
classes in phonetics. Examinations will be held and cer- 
tificates of proficiency in French awarded. Lausanne offers 
plenty of scope for sport and entertainment. Participants 
from Great Britain who wish to take advantage of special 
travelling rates should communicate with the Travel 
Secretary (V.C.V.), National Union of Students, 3 Ends- 
leigh Street, London, W.C. 1. 

+ $ $ 

Nancy.—The summer courses organized by the Univer- 
sity of Nancy are to be held this year from July 5 until 
September 25. The programme includes advanced courses 
in French, classical and contemporary literature, French 
history and geography, lectures on the great currents of 
thought and the vital problems of the present day. In 
addition to elementary courses in grammar, composition 
and everyday conversation, a regular course in phonetics, 
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with individual tests for every student, is held through- 
out the course. The University awards two diplomas 
after a written and oral examination: Diplôme d'Etudes 
Françaises and Diplôme Supérieur d’Etudes Françaises. 
The University plans tours in the neighbouring country 
(Vosges battlefields) and visits to the principal local 
industries and places of interest. Inquiries with reference 
to the courses and accommodation should be made to: 
The Secretary, Cours de Vacances, 13 place Carnot, Nancy 
(Meurthe-et-Moselle), France. 


$ + $ 


World Federation of Education Associations.— 
The seventh World Conference is to be held in Tokyo, August 
2 to 7, during the coming summer and about 1,000 delegates 
are expected to attend. The delegates attending this 
Conference will have ample opportunity to witness much 
of what they have read concerning Japan. A few of the 
many items which have been arranged for the entertain- 
ment of the delegates are Kabuki and Noh Dramas, flower 
arrangement, tea ceremony, and typical Japanese sports, 
such as Kendo, Judo (Jiujitsu) and Sumo. Also rare 
privileges have been offered the delegates to view national 
treasures seldom seen by the average visitors. Notable 
personages will entertain the delegates at teas, receptions, 
and garden parties that will add a festive spirit to the 
undertaking. The Conference will have as its general theme 
‘‘A Twentieth Century Program of Education ” and two 
methods are to be employed in keeping this subject before 
the delegates. One is the general session in which every 
country represented at the Conference will be granted the 
opportunity of addressing the assembled delegates. The 
second method to be utilized during the Conference is the 
sectional plan, whereby the individual delegate will select 
that phase of education which mosts interests him. There 
are to be eighteen such sections meeting. 


The Selection of Class-Books 


A series of articles under this title appeared in “The Journal of Education,” during 1936. 
Consideration is given to the use of class-books for pupils of particular ages, to the principles 
governing the selection of books and their application, to the method employed in keeping 
in touch with the issue of new books, to the limitation of expenditure, and to other points 


of practical interest. 


January, 1936. 


E Arsearhaade by Mr. T. 
Raymont, M.A., formerly 


arden of Goldsmiths’ 


College. 

February, 1936. Classics, by Rev. H. H. Symonds, 
MÅ, formerly Headmaster, The Liverpool 
Institute. 


March, 1936. History, by Mr. W. J. Baldwin, M.A., 
Headmaster, Tottenham Grammar School, N. 17. 


April, 1936. Mathematics, by Mr. F. J}. Hemmings, 
B.Sc., Headmaster, Taunton’s School, 
Southampton. 


May, 1936. English, by Mr. J. C. Dent, M.A., Head- 
master, Westminster City School, S.W. I. 


June, 1936. Geography, by Mr. Ellis W. Heaton, 
B.Sc., Headmaster, Municipal High Sch., N. Shields. 


London: MR. WILLIAM RICE, 


July, 1936. Art, by Mr. R. Radcliffe Carter, R.B.S.A., 
Secretary, National Society of Art Masters. 


August, 1936. Science, by Dr. Terry Thomas, M.A., 
LL.B., Headmaster, Leeds Grammar School. 


September, 1936. Religious Knowledge, by the 
Rev. H. K. Luce, M.A., B.D., Headmaster, Durham 
School. 

October, 1936. Modern Languages, by Mr. H. 
Nicholson, M.A., formerly Headmaster, Taunton 
School. 

November, 1936. Domestic Subjects, by Miss C. 
Laycock, Assistant Inspector of Domestic Subjects, 
London County Council. 


December, 1936. Class-Book Selection from a 
Publishers’ Point of View. 


LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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AN UNUSUAL ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH 
ae GRAMMAR sasen on ANALYSIS 


STIMULATING by H. M. SIMPSON, 
Vice-Principal, City of Leeds Training College 
GRAMMAR iat 


PART ONE Is. 6d. For preparatory work 
COURSE | PART TWO Is. 6d. For middle forms 
PART THREE 2s. 6d. For School Certificate work s 


This series is designed to meet the need of teachers who believe that 
grammar is essential to a well-balanced curriculum but who resent 
the formalism which has brought the subject into disrepute. The 
course here presented is logical and systematic, and at the same time 
constructive and lively. Analysis has been made the basis of all the work. 
Exercises consist, not of the usual unsuggestive sentences, but of 
connected passages related to some central idea. Grammar studied 
on these lines becomes an Integral part of education. 


AN THE NEW HUDSON 
ATTRACTIVE SHAKESPEARE 


AND Each volume 2s. 9d. 
AR AS YOU LIKE IT THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
SCHOL LY CORIOLANUS A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
HAMLET MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
EDITION HENRY IV (Part !) OTHELLO 
HENRY IV (Part I!) RICHARD |l 
HENRY V RICHARD Ill 
JULIUS CEASAR ROMEO AND JULIET 
KING JOHN THE TEMPEST 
KING LEAR TWELFTH NIGHT 
MACBETH 


The text of this edition, intended for use in senior forms, is based 
on the quartos and folios. Notes, brief but adequate, are placed at 
the foot of each page. The introduction to each volume gives the main 
sources of the plot, and discusses any point of major interest in the 


play. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
Queen Square London, W.C. 1 
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A PAGEANT OF BYRON 
KINGS & QUEENS CRITICAL AND SATIRICAL POEMS 


A CORONATION With the Author’s Notes 


Book for Boys and Girls Edited, with additional notes and an intro- 
By M. and C. E. CARRINGTON duction, by JOAN BENNETT 
Illustrated by Ints BROOKE. 1s. 2d. Pitt Press Series. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN 


CONTACT READERS ELECTRICITY 
General Editors: E. K. BENNETT and AND MAGNETISM 


G. F. TIMPSON. Illustrated. An Introduction to the Mathematical Theory. 


Series II. Biographies of the Great Germans. By A. S. RAMSEY. tos. 6d. 
Martin Luther. Schiller. By the Baroness SEYDEWITz. A text-book for First and Second Year University 
1s. 6d. each. students, covering the fundamental principles of 


Series IV. Yesterday and To-day in Germany electrostatics, Gauss’s theorem, Laplace’s equation, 
Im Frieden und im Krieg By G. F. Timpson systems of conductors, homogeneous dielectrics and 


: e theory of images, steady currents in wires, ele- 
Edited by E. K. Ossory. rs. 6d mentary theory of the magnetic fields, and the ele- 


Der Weg in Leben. By Ernst HeLLER. Edited by mentary facts about the magnetic fields of steady 
F. R. H. MCLELLAN. 1s. 6d. currents. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


An Ideal Coronation Souvenir or UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
School Prize LEICESTER 


The Coronation Book The College offers courses for the 


External Degrees of London Univer- 
sity in Arts, Science, Commerce, and 


by 
WILLIAM LE HARDY, m.c., B.A., F.S.A. 


A concise and accurate account Law. Some of these courses are suit- 
of the ceremonies which will be able for students who wish to take the 


rfi d at the C ti f ei ih S 
King George a Ne Gr th first Examination in Agriculture, Dental 


ceremonies which were enacted Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 


in the past. Science. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


' Se Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Ordinary edition, 2s. 6d. Training of Teachers approved by the 


Board of Education and with the usual 
Less than 1,000 copies . ; . Is. 6d. per copy 


Less than 5,000 copies . à ; I$. per copy Grants. 
Less than 10,000 copies ‘ . 1d. per copy 


Edition for Education establishments 


Fee payable by Student, £12. 


Published by Harpy & ReckITT, DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
2 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2 EDUCATION 


Trade Agents: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
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France under the Third Republic 


Paris, 1870-1935 
By J. BertautT. Translated by R. MILLAR, edited by 
J. BELL. (7s. 6d. Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

The title of this book does not fully translate the I'rench 
original, which is L’Opinion et les Moeurs sous la troisième 
République. This tells us the purpose of the book which 
“ Paris ” does not. M. Bertaut does not pretend to write 
a history of France since 1870; he attempts to reconstruct 
successive periods in the fashionable life of Paris in the last 
sixty-six years. Nothing is more readily forgotten than 
recent history ; ask the average Englishman about General 
Boulanger or Captain Dreyfus and he would be at a loss, 
certainly he could not put a date to either. But although 
this book deals with what is really the frivolous and trivial 
side of life, vet it does bring back several crazes to us and 


Our Kings 


Stories of the Coronations 
By “ EupHAN ” and “ KLAXON.” 
Washbourne.) 
A Pageant of Kings and Queens 
By M. and C. E. CARRINGTON. 
University Press.) 
The Crowning of the King and Queen 
By S. Kıxc-Harı. (1s. 6d. net. Evans. 
Our Sovereigns : from Alfred to Edward VIII, 871-1936 


(3s. 6d. Oates & 


(1s. 2d. Cambridge 


By O. LANCASTER. (5s. net. Murray.) 
Our Princesses and their Dogs 
By M. CHANCE. (2s. 6d. net. Murray.) 


The King’s Crowning 
By the Rev. Dr. R. H. Murray. (3s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

It has been said that every good lesson in history, 
though it may deal with a distant past, begins and ends 
with the present day. In other words, good history teaching, 
at any rate so far as the school is concerned, is an attempt 
to explain the present by reference to the past out of which 
it arose. Even if there were no other reason, this one 
would be enough to make teachers everywhere seize the 
opportunity provided by the coronation for making a 
certain aspect of our national history exceptionally real. 

For this purpose the volumes here under notice will 
provide just the kind of assistance that is needed. 
Stories of the Coronations, a book which is dedicated to 
‘our friends and relations overseas ” tells the old stories 
that are freshly recalled at every coronation. The writers 
begin with King Alfred and end with Queen Victoria, but 
then proceed to add a number of interesting sections on 
the regalia, the coronation chair, the coronation banquets 
of the past, the canopy, and, finally, the coronation ceremony 
of the present time. The book is well illustrated from 
ancient sources, and is attractively produced. 

Very good also within its assigned limits is A Pageant 
of Kings and Queens. This book carries out a definite 
intention to set forth the continuity of our history and 
the long tradition of the English monarchy, as lessons 
to be learned in this coronation year. The story is inter- 
estingly told, and the illustrations are numerous and good. 
Moreover, the price of the book places it within reach of 


reminds the old of many things they have forgotten, for 
example that the Paris Opera was not finished before 1875 
and the Hôtel de Ville before 1884. 

The Commune, M. Thiers and Marshal Macmahon, the 
Chat Noir and the Montmartre cabarets, Salis, Bruant and 
Yvette Guilbert, the rise and fall of newspapers such as the 
Figaro, Gil Blas, Echo de Paris, and le Journal, the Panama 
swindle, the rise of the Anarchists, the discovery of sport, 
the stage and the actors, leaders of fashion like the Prince 
de Sagan and Boni de Castellane, Mme. Arman de Caillavet 
and la Comtesse de Loynes, Paris during the War and after, 
up to the Stavisky scandal, are all mentioned. 

All this makes easy reading, but the book has one 
irritating defect—the proof-reading has been carelessly done 
and there are many errors in spelling and accents. 


and Queens 


schools of every type. We do not in our time teach the 
history of England with such strict reference to the kings 
and queens as used to prevail. Perhaps it is all the more 
important that the ceremonies which have lasted from the 
times of the Saxon Kings a thousand years ago until now 
should be made the vehicle of much history teaching in 1937. 

The Crowning of the King and Queen will take a high place in 
the topical literature—especially for children and young people 
—of the present time. The author's name is a guarantee of 
the quality of the matter, and the publishers have performed 
their part exceedingly well. Some attention is given to 
the coronations of the past, and to the historical significance 
of the ceremony. But the main part of the book is devoted 
to the lives of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth, and 
to the constitutional importance of the monarchy, both for 
the old country and for the oversea dominions. The closing 
chapter gives a summary of the coronation service as it will 
take place on May 12. The photographic illustrations are 
abundant, and there are several excellent reproductions in 
colour. 


Our Sovereigns : from Alfred to Ldward VIII, 871-1936 
is a series of short biographies of English sovereigns each 
prefaced by a portrait, generally a coloured one, which 
gives almost as good an idea of the monarch as a detailed 
description. The Lely Cromwell and the Zucchero Elizabeth 
are remarkable in their way ; it is notable that the coloured 
photographs of our last three sovereigns do not appear to 
reveal character as clearly as do the portraits of the Tudors, 
Stuarts, and Georges. The biographies are written with a 
shrewd touch which only fails in the last paragraph of the 
book. Here the Mediterranean holiday of Edward VIII is 
praised as a genuine mission of peace, and since this chapter 
was obviously written before November, 1936, no hint of 
the ensuing tragedy appears. 

Our Princesses and their Dogs is an attractive pictorial 
record of the princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose, who 
are shown playing with their favourite corgis, with an 
occasional pleasant group that includes the royal parents 
with King George’s yellow labradors. A mischievous child 
in South Wales is frequently referred to as a “ corgi bach ”’ 
and one can well understand it on seeing these high-spirited 
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little terriers. The photographs are masterly, and the book 
will appeal to all children. 

In The King’s Crowning Dr. Murray has written a scholarly 
and clear account of the Coronation ceremony which can be 
relied upon by all who want a handbook that is authoritative 
and interesting. Chapters dealing with the evolution of the 
monarchy and the details of the Coronation service are 


School 


(1) A Book of Prayers for Schools : a Collection of 
Litanies and Prayers, Ancient and Modern, suitable 
for use in all Assemblles of Young People. 

(6s. net. Desk Edition, tos. 6d. Student Christian 
Movement Press.) 

(2) The Oxford Book of School Worship. 

Part. II. Juniors. Part III. Seniors. Issued by the 
Oxford Diocesan Council of Education. (3s. 6d. net. 
S.P.C.K.) 

There is now no lack of books designed to guide and 
provide material for those responsible for school services. 
The editors of the S.C.M. Book of Prayers for Schools have 
cast their net widely, and the result is a book which should 
provide all the elements which a headmaster or head- 
mistress, housemaster or chaplain may reasonably require 
in the conduct of school prayers. The book contains hun- 
dreds of prayers on a wide variety of subjects and, besides 
these, a number of litanies for corporate use, a calendar of 
great men and women “ which may be used from time to 
time at morning prayers to quicken the sense of our heritage 
in the Church,” and a selection of varied types of service 
for morning and evening use. The prayers cover all the 
centuries of the Christian era, and range in style from the 


Minor Notices 


Art and Handicraft, 


The Country Woman's Rug Book 
By ANN MacsBeEtH. Third and revised edition. (1s. 6d. 
net. The Dryad Press.) 

This new and revised ‘edition by a recognized authority 
is fully up to expectation. Instructions are given for making 
looped, embroidered, and needle-tuft rugs; pile rugs on 
canvas; and woven rugs, with a simple device to serve as a 
loom. New methods and materials are introduced, and the 
instructions and illustrations throughout are clear and 
sufficient. 


The Student Cutter 
Part I. Lingerie. By Anna L. HIrp. 
Shepherd & Hosking.) 

Though this is a book on pattern making for lingerie, 
many of the details would be equally useful in dressmaking, 
as shown by the notes on cowls and collars. The matter is 
very well arranged, Section 1 includes the general principles 
of cutting, measurements, and planning the lay, with dia- 
grams for cutting out on straight and bias material. 
Section 2 deals with foundation patterns and numerous 
adaptations ; while Section 3 “is devoted to styles of the 
moment and elaborate adaptations for advanced students.” 
The patterns are well cut and reliable, the details carefully 
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followed by a series of interesting notes and comments on 
every aspect of the ceremony from the regalia to the music. 
The six illustrations are so well reproduced as to make one 
wish there were more of them. It may be added that 
Dr. Murray stresses the sacramental nature of the service 
and the similarity between the hallowing of a King and the 
consecration of a Bishop. 


Worship 


stately formality of the ancient uses to the simple wording 
of present-day teachers who have written prayers for their 
own schools. (We wish that some of these modern prayers 
had been more carefully edited from the point of view of 
rhythm ; slight alterations would in some cases make all 
the difference for reading aloud.) The general spirit of the 
book is admirable—sincere, tolerant, and practical; and 
he would indeed be hard to please who could not find in 
so comprehensive a volume what is suitable to his own 
tastes and needs. We hope that all who “ take prayers ” 
in public and secondary schools will use it. 

The Oxford Book of School Worship is designed for Church 
day schools, for children between the age of 7 and the 
school-leaving age. It also gives forms of daily service 
and a considerable number of general prayers, together 
with a lectionary and list of suggested hymns. The general 
arrangement follows fairly closely the liturgical tradition 
and style of the Prayer Book, and errs at times perhaps on 
the side of formality—the litany form of service is, we 
think, rather overdone. But its use will at least ensure a 
dignified and coherent scheme of school worship: and the 
individual teacher can fill in the gaps at his or her own 
discretion—as simply and informally as possible. 


Biography, Classics 


worked out and easily followed. The diagrams are clear, 
though the lettering on some is in rather small type. 


Dress Design and Selection 
By MARGUERITE S. HOPKINS. 
York: Macmillan.) 

As stated in the Preface, the main emphasis of the work 
is “ upon the correct selection of clothes,” and the subject is 
treated in a most useful and practical manner. The con- 
stituents of good design, of character and colour in dress are 
analysed and brought into relation with the wearer: cut 
and style must be adapted to the quiet and active tempera- 
ment, as well as suit the colouring and figure, and all the 
accessories that complete the design must be brought into 
line. There is a chapter on “ Designing for Ourselves and 
Others,” with outline figures that may be used for the 
purpose; and another on “ Costumes for the Amateur 
Stage,” with an extensive bibliography of historical and 
national costume. The Appendix includes a glossary of 
clothing and fashion terms, and a list of French and American 
dress designers for the use of any one who intends to take 
up the subject professionally. The book can be recom- 
mended as a practical text-book with several unusual 
features. 


(7s. 6d. net. New 
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Constructive Knitting for Children 
By OLIVE HackING. (2s. net. Leicester: The Dryad 
Press.) 

This little manual for teachers deals with knitting methods 
and processes (without illustrations) with a few hints on 
teaching knitting to children. Instructions are given for 
several easy-to-make articles, and for community work, 
and there is also a section on woollen toy-making with the 
patterns and measurements for knitting shown on checker 
diagrams. The various articles are attractive and practical, 
and are illustrated in every case by photographs and when 
necessary also by diagrams. 


(1) Drafted Patterns for Elementary Weaving 

(2) Painting for Children 
By Doris A. GOODCHILD. 
(Dryad Leaflets, Nos. 95 and 96.) (6d.each. Leicester : 
The Dryad Press.) 

(1) This Dryad Leaflet No. 95 contains drafts of decorative 
patterns for fabrics woven on card or board looms, and 
simple two-way looms with rigid heddle and shuttles. The 
patterns include ‘ Bar-striping,”’ ‘‘ Twills,” ‘‘ Inlay,” and 
“ Traditional Patterns,” with explanatory notes and 
instructions. (2) Dryad Leaflet No. 96 is an interesting 
leaflet on the teaching of painting in the infant school 
or kindergarten. The progressive stages in children’s 
picture and pattern making are noted, with photographic 
illustrations, and helpful, practical, suggestions for the 
teacher. 


Art of the Far East : Paintings from China and Japan 
(7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

The Seasons of the Year: Life in the Middle Ages as 
Depicted in Illuminated Miniatures 
(5s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

The two books under review make an instructive contrast 
between the aims of eastern and western art. The first 
deals with Chinese and Japanese painting, with its great 
quality of giving value to the empty spaces in design, the 
other gives examples of all the minute rendering of detail 
in the calendar— illustrations of the famous breviary, 
bequeathed in 1520 by Cardinal Grimani to the Cathedral 
of St. Mark. The Chinese pictures are a poetic summary, 
while the lovely swan-song of the art of illumination is an 
equally poetic complete statement. The eastern artists 
treated landscape for its own sake, centuries before it was 
so treated in the West, while the illuminators give us 
landscape, lovely indeed, but only as a background for the 
activities of man. The Chinese art shows the hermit’s 
outlook with man as only an incident in the Universe. 
Confucius said, ‘‘ The wise take pleasure in rivers and lakes, 
the virtuous in mountains.” The Chinese expression for 
portrait means to transmit spirit. One might multiply the 
antitheses between the art of the East and that of the West ; 
noting the grey tones of the one, relieved by only occasional 
spots of colour, and the caligraphic technique, opposing 
these to the brilliant colour of the miniatures with their 
blues and crimsons and gold, and their realistic treatment. 
Both arts express a philosophy of life, and both are a wel- 
come change from the restless outlook of much modern 
book production. It is a privilege and a joy to have such 
faithful reproductions at such a moderate cost. The 
jealously guarded treasure of the Bibliotheca Marciana at 
Venice can now be enjoyed at leisure by one’s own fireside. 
We have rarely handled more beautiful examples of colour 
printing. One is tempted to frame the whole series of both 
books. 
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(1) Mary, Queen of Scots 


By G. A. CAMPBELL. 
(2) Queen Elizabeth 
By C. WILLIAMS. 
Duckworth) 
Two more of these admirably concise historical bio- 
graphies which now number seventy-five in all. 
Frederick the Great 
By R. HaMILton. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 
Frederick the Great of Prussia is once more an object of 
adoration in Germany. Pilgrimages are made to Potsdam, 
and incense is offered at his shrine. This brilliant little 
sketch by an assistant master at Winchester College, 
summarizing many larger works in English, French, and 
German, enables us to see the nature of the modern German 
idol. 


(Great Lives.) (zs. net each. 


Imaginary Biographies 
By A. Bryant, T. R. GLOVER, HELEN SIMPSON. 
H. BeLLoc, M. OAKESHOTT, J. AGATE, C. P. Snow, 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

With the exception of Mr. Oakeshott’s “ Robert 
Jenkins,” these imaginary biographies are reproduced 
from a series of broadcast talks. They deserve a welcome 
in this more permanent form. 


l. King Charles | 
By Pansy PAKENHAM. 
2. Peel 
By G. K. CLARK. 
(Great Lives.) (2s. each. Duckworth.) 

Miss Pakenham’s brief biography of Charles I forms a 
natural sequel to Mr. H. R. Williamson’s in the same series. 
It differs widely from it in tone, however. For whereas 
Mr. Williamson made James seem even smaller than he was, 
Miss Pakenham writes of Charles with royalist exaltation. 
Nevertheless she writes well, tells her story with com- 
mendable brevity, and strives to be fair to Charles’s 
opponents. Mr. Kitson Clark has a less controversial theme 
in the life of Peel. His mastery of his subject was shown 
a few years ago of his exhaustive monograph on Peel and 
the Conservative Party. The present little volume provides 
an admirable summary of Peel’s important career as 
member of Parliament and Prime Minister. 


Great Lives of To-day 
By W. B. WHITE. (1s. 9d. Methuen.) 

Mr. White has written sketches of the careers of eight 
men and women of to-day who have attained to fame in 
one way or another. The subjects of these little biographies 
are Gino Watkins, W. H. Hudson, Cecil Rhodes, Gertrude 
Bell, Grenfell of Labrador, Margaret McMillan, Lawrence 
of Arabia, and Amy Mollison. 


Septimus : a First Latin Reader 
By R. L. CHAMBERS and K. D. ROBINSON. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

A Latin reader of a novel kind. It is the story of a small 
English boy who, during a visit to the British Museum 
and after gazing on the busts of the Roman emperors, 
suddenly finds himself in the Rome of Nero. There he has 
various adventures, falls into the Emperor’s hands, and is 
condemned to six labours in the underworld, where he 
meets various Roman heroes and authors, including Cicero, 
Horace, and Virgil (or Vergil). Finally, he returns to 
earth, is seized by Nero’s agents and dragged to the Circus, 
and finds himself again in the presence of the tyrant. 
Fearing death, he shuts his eyes, and awakes to see—not 
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Caesar, but his uncle Julius. Most boys—and some girls— 
whom Caesar and even Ovid bore stiff will find this an 
amusing thriller that holds their interest to the end, and 
will, incidentally, learn some Roman history and a good 
deal of Latin. It has a brief historical Introduction, many 
delightful illustrations, Notes, Aids to Translation, and a 
Vocabulary. A book that can be unreservedly recom- 
mended to all teachers of Latin. 


Greek and Latin Compositions 
By I. F. SMEDLEY. (5s. 
Press.) 

The late Isaac Smedley was, for the greater part of his 
life, a classical master at Westminster School: he died in 
1934. As a teacher he was accustomed to give his pupils 
‘‘ fair copies ’’—prose and verse, Greek and Latin—-and 
though it is not unlikely that his innate modesty might 
have made him hesitate to publish his versions urbt et orbi, 
his friends have accomplished a pious work by putting this 
volume together. These “ copies ’’ are “ fair ” indeed—as 
finely contrived as anything of their kind that we have 
seen. It is the transparent ease and delicate finish of his 
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best work that gives Smedley’s volume its distinction. 
As an example, take his rendering into Latin elegiacs of 
Austin Dobson’s “ A Fancy from Fontanelle.” This is a 
thing exquisite in English, and the translation has been 
done with felicity. Or, again, the version in Greek iambics 
of the noble close of Paradise Lost; it could scarcely be 
bettered. Possibly Smedley is seen at his best in the Greek 
versions; but where all is so good, it is needless to 
discriminate. 


A Supplement to Notae Latinae (Abbreviations in 
Latin MSS. of 850 to 1050 A.D. ) 
By Doris Bains. (6s. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Miss Bains’s supplement, for which that great scholar, 
Prof. Lindsay, has written a brief foreword, is a slim volume, 
containing a list of ‘‘ word-symbols ” in seventy pages; 
this is followed by five pages descriptive of MSS. both here 
and on the Continent. It is a work purely for the specialist, 
and is (no doubt) a useful supplement to Dr. Lindsay’s 
book Notae Latinae, published in 1915. Evidently great 
pains has been taken over its production. 


Economics 


Elementary Economics 
By Prof. F. R. FarrcHILD, Prof. E. S. Furniss, and 
Prof. N. S. Buck. Vols. I and II. Third Edition. 
(10s. 6d. net each. New York: Macmillan.) 

These handsome and well-produced volumes are “ the 
result of many years’ experience in teaching economics to 
beginners at Yale University.” Together they contain no 
less than 1,400 pages, so that the treatment of the subject 
is obviously very complete and exhaustive. The exposition, 
too, is admirably clear and readable, so that the work 
should form an excellent text-book for university beginners, 
as well as for private students working without personal 
guidance. But, as in all such cases, its value to non- 
American readers is nothing like so great, because, being 
written largely from a practical standpoint rather than a 
theoretical one, it inevitably deals mainly with American 
conditions. This applies particularly to the second volume 
(which treats of taxation, industrial organization, inter- 
regional trade, and labour problems) and to the last 200 
pages of the first volume (money and banking). The first 
part of Vol. I, on the other hand, which deals with economic 
organization, price determination, and distribution, is far 
less definitely “ national.” This is not, of course, to say 
that reference to conditions in the writer’s country is not 
perfectly right and proper, but only that such books 
cannot be exported without losing most of their value. 


English Economic History 
By G. W. SouTHGATE. (6s. Dent.) 
This book, first published in 1934, has now been enlarged 


by the addition of sixty-four pages of summaries. These 
will be found very helpful to the student. 
Book Two. Textiles 


History of the Basic Trades. 
(Wool, Cotton, &c.) 
By H. Kay. (Macmillan’s Senior School Series, Ter- 
minal Book E.) (1s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

A great deal of careful work has gone to the making of 
this unassuming but first-rate little book. It is beautifully 
illustrated, the typographical arrangement is excellent, and 
the text is cleverly interspersed with explanations, ques- 


tions, and exercises that call sometimes for intelligence 
and sometimes for research. The writer is obviously highly 


skilled in the craft of teaching. 
(Continued on page 243) 


The Royal Empire Society.—The Council of the Royal 
Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2, 
with a view to encouraging the progress of imperial studies 
in the schools of the Empire, and among the children of 
British subjects generally, has decided to award, in 1937. 
medals and prizes for the best essays sent in by boys and 
girls in three classes : Class A—candidates of 16 and under 
19 years of age on November 30, 1937; Class B—candi- 
dates of 14 and under 16 on November 30, 1937 ; Class C— 
candidates under the age of 14 on the same date. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 

+ * * 


Board of Education Studentship.---The Board of 
Education is prepared in 1937, as in recent years, to consider 
applications for studentships from teachers in England and 
Wales, with at least five years’ teaching experience, who 
desire financial assistance to follow full-time courses of an 
advanced character at a university, or other institution, or 
for study combined with travel, or for the practical study 
of industrial conditions connected with the teaching of 
technical subjects. The grant available for a course is £200. 
Further particulars and application forms are obtainable 
from the Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W. 1. Applica- 
tion should be made before April 30, 1937. 

* * +% 


“ Canada, 1937.’’—The.Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
at Ottawa has just forwarded to the High Commissioner 
for Canada in London a limited supply of the annual 
handbook—Canada, 1937, copies of which may be obtained 
by journalists, financiers, politicians, and teachers of 
geography, on application to the Secretary, Canada House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. The current year’s 
issue opens with an article on the Economic Position of 
Canada at the close of 1936, and there follow the usual 
eighteen chapters, giving abridged statistics of production 
and trade, concluding with a useful index. This year’s 
handbook is copiously illustrated, and contains in addition 
a facsimile of the Canadian Proclamation of the Accession 
of King George VI. 
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Education 


The Nursery Class 
By Dr. Jessi: WHITE. (1s. 6d. The Auto-Education 
Institute, 46 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1.) 

This book, a plea for a fuller use of the Montessori 
system in the nursery class, is written by one who has 
practical experience of the training of young children. She 
is insistent, and rightly so, that only the best material 
should be used in these classes and that makeshifts prepared 
by the teacher will not do. The book includes much criticism 
of other methods of child training, but always this criticism 
is backed by practical knowledge and that calm, unsenti- 
mental outlook which is so valuable when dealing with 
children. The main theme is that children can be un- 
obtrusively taught, by use of suitable apparatus, how to 
dress and wash themselves and so become independent of 
the older child and of the adult. Indeed the child should 
not be hampered by interference from an older child or 
adult who is there as a courteous guide but not to reproach 
or to repress. Having attained this spirit of freedom in the 
best sense Dr. White goes on to show, from her own 
experience, here and abroad, how naturally first lessons in 
other subjects can be taught. We recommend this book 
to teachers, nurses, and parents, who do not always realize 
the orderliness, deftness, and courtesy of a small child and 
the need the little personality has of living its own life. 


Brewood Grammar School and the Old Grammar Schools 
By C. DUNKLEy. (1s. 9d. The Chantry, Brewood, 
Staffs. W. H. Smith.) 

Prebendary Dunkley whose Chairmanship of the Govern- 
ing Body (1901-27) was but one of his many educational 
services has now, in retirement and in his ninetieth year, 
produced this scholarly little book. He begins with a brief 
but clear summary of secondary education up to the reign 
of Edward V. Brewood was originally a Chantry school, 
and its foundation in Queen Mary’s reign, by Matthew 
Knightley was really a revival. No headmaster is known 
by name before James Hillman who died in 1731, and his 
successor is noteworthy because he refused Dr. Johnson's 
application for the ushership, fearing “ that the paralytic 
affection under which he laboured through life might 
become the object of imitation or ridicule among his 
pupils.” The history of the school buildings, its early 
finance and the various constitutions of the governing body 
occupy other chapters, but little is said of the inner life 
of the school. 


Universal Education in the South 
By C. W. Dasney. Vol. I. From the Beginning to 
1900. Vol. II. The Southern Education Movement. 
($3.75 each. 17s. each. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press.) 

In these substantial volumes Mr. Dabney gives a largely 
biographical history of the slow and chequered development 
of universal education in the southern states of North 
America. The social, economic, political and geographical 
background of the labours and achievements of the devoted 
and public spirited men and women, to whom the progress 
eventually made was due, is everywhere in evidence. In 
addition to chapters dealing with movements or problems 
common to all the states, there are chapters on the course 
of educational advance, and the particular difficulties and 
their solution in each of the states. Attention may be 
directed to the plan of Jefferson, its failure, and the persist- 
ence of his ideas on democratic education, to the disastrous 


effects of the civil war, and to the beginnings of negro 
education described in the first volume. The second 
volume records the remarkable successes achieved by the 
Southern Board of Education, the executive as it were of 
the Southern Education Conferences. These last were 
non-professional in character and constitution. They had 
to create a public opinion in favour of schools for all, 
whites and negroes. In many ways they stimulated and 
aided the southerners to provide their own systems of 
education. Special stress was laid on industrial and agri- 
cultural education in all grades of schools, and the institu- 
tions and methods evolved have been widely copied else- 
where. Training adapted to the country child, the breaking 
down of the isolation of rural areas, the provision of schools 
and teachers, the needs of negro children, health and 
sanitation, were among the many problems faced by the 
Board and its agent. The ideas for which it stood ‘‘ con- 
quered the South ” in a decade. 


Education with a Tradition : an Account of the Educa- 
tional Work of the Society of the Sacred Heart 
By Dr. M. O’LEary. (12s. 6d. net. University of 
London Press.) 

This book is a thesis for which the London Ph.D. was 
awarded ; its object is stated to be the study of the con- 
tribution made to the progress of education by the Society 
of the Sacred Heart. It is in three parts—the growth of 
the Catholic tradition of education in France before the 
French Revolution, the handing on of the tradition in the 
new teaching order, founded in the opening years of the 
nineteenth century, the expansion of the order throughout 
the world. Examiners of theses look, amongst other things, 
for accuracy, scholarship, and some definite contribution to 
knowledge; they are too prudent to expect inspiration. 
Dr. O’Leary has abundantly satisfied the demands of 
historical scholarship ; to this is added the consistency and 
unity given by a profound faith. The formation of mind 
and heart by means of religion, philosophy, and literature 
comes first ; this does not exclude flexibility, adaptability 
to modern conditions, conformity to diverse state require- 
ments, and the study of science. It is the permeation of the 
whole of education by a deep religious spirit which is the 
essence of the tradition. That this is possible in a teaching 
order without the sacrifice of individuality is beyond doubt. 
“It would seem,” remarks the author, “ that it is the 
absence of vision which makes so dismal some of the 
educational writings of the day.” Her book is not dismal ; 
it has vision, and may be read with profit by those outside, 
as well as by those within the Roman Catholic Church. 

(Continued on page 244) 


THE CLARENDON PRESss, OXFORD, has commenced a new 
series of The Annals of Botany. During the past fifty years 
many most valuable original papers have been published 
in the Annals, and there is a constant demand for back 


numbers. 
* * * 


The Board of Education has issued a pamphlet (Form 1U) 
describing the conditions for the award of State scholarships 
at universities this year. Candidates must be pupils in 
secondary schools in England or Wales and must enter for 
the Higher School Certificate Examination. Entry forms 
can be obtained from the headmaster or headmistress of 
the school. The number of scholarships available for 
award in 1937 is 360. 
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English, Poetry, and Drama 


Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D., Now First Published from 
the Original Manuscript 
Prepared for the Press, with Preface and Notes, by 
F. A. POTTLE and C. H. BENNETT. (21S. net. Heine- 
mann.) 

Boswell has been so much in the limelight of recent 
years that he may eventually be as well known to the 
modern reader as is Dr. Johnson himself. Boswell’s Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides has long been familiar in the 
discreetly excised text edited by Malone. One of the 
most valuable treasure-troves in the history of books has 
recently come to light in the discovery, in an old croquet-box 
in an unused cupboard at Malahide Castle, of Boswell’s 
original manuscript of the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 
We know Boswell as an outspoken, interesting, but often 
indiscreet talker, and, therefore, this appearance of the 
original, unexpurgated text, will be a joy to all readers of 
Johnson and Boswell. This handsome guinea edition, 
complete with map and a few reproductions of M.S. sheets, 
is a notable addition to English literature. The editors 
have included a useful index, but it is a pity that they 
have not indicated more clearly the new material that has 
now been added to the already known text. 


A Correlated Curriculum : a Report of the Committee 
on Correlation of the National Council of Teachers 
of English 
(8s. 6d. net. 
Century Co.) 

This report is really pioneer work in studying the possi- 
bilities and the effect of correlation as practised in some of 
the schools of America. It is based on information supplied 
by a large number of advisory experts, research workers 
and contributors, and it illustrates many types of correlation 
between English and other subjects of instruction at various 
educational levels. Experiments are described in which 
correlation has been planned between English and such 
subjects as music, science, history, civics, ethics and 
philosophy, vocational guidance, the fine arts, and 
foreign languages. Some interesting appendices are added 
in which distinguished specialists in various subjects answer 
the question “ What are the four or five most significant 
facts, ideas, or points of view which your subject has to 
offer the modern world ? ” 


A Progressive Course in English Composition 
By S. C. GrassEy. Book III. (2s. Rivingtons.) 
This is a sound and practical little book which combines 
a course in English composition with exercises in compre- 
hension and on general knowledge. 


Many Enchantments 
By LEsLEY K. SEGAL. (7s. 6d. Davies.) 

Here we have a highly imaginative set of sketches 
depicting the folk of the village of Brimsdown and the 
strange adventures which befell them. Adventures of the 
spirit rather than of the body, in which the supernatural 
element was strangely mixed with the everyday occurrences 
of life. Those who experienced these adventures believed 
them to be caused by the new doctor’s medicine ; perhaps 
they were the result of delirium ; but whatever the reason, 
true it is they were weird and exciting, often alarming, 
and generally produced some quite unexpected change in 
the character of the victim. Mrs. Segal has related these 
stories with subtlety, charm, and wit, with true appreciation 


New York and London: Appleton- 


of character, both child and adult, and last, but not least, 
has herself appropriately illustrated some of the incidents 
described. 


Runaway 
By J. Linpsay. (1s. 9d. Oxford University Press.) 

This is a well-written story which tells of the adventures 
of two slave boys, Brennos and Maron, in the first century 
B.C. They plan their escape, and eventually fall in with 
some of the wild followers of Spartacus just after the death 
of Spartacus. After many exciting experiences, which 
include fights with pirates, a shipwreck, and fighting against 
the Moors in Spain, they finally reach Britain, the home 
of Brennos. | 


Quest and Conquest : 
Adventures 
Compiled by E. V. ODLE. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

In this anthology are extracts, copyright material, from 
twenty-three recent books of autobiography. There is 
abundant variety in the type of adventure. The Editor's 
aim has been to select extracts which reveal the personality 
of the writer, and the reader is thus introduced to an 
intensely interesting collection of human beings. 


| 

P kour White Socks 
By F. A. HYDE. 

2. On Such a Night 
By Norau KELLY. 

3. Maker of Highways 
By F. A. HYDE. 
(Village Drama Society Plays.) (1s. net each. Deane 
The Year Book Press.) 


an Anthology of Personal 


(The Scholar’s Library.) 


(2) 
|. Food for Thought 
By Maup Cassipy and P. COKE. 
2. Cinderella’s Grandchild 
By H. R. WILLIAMSON. 
(Year Book Press Series of Plays.) (1s. net each. Deane 
The Year Book Press.) 

(1) Numbers 1 and 3 are both written in the dialect of 
the North and East Ridings, but if any other were used 
few adjustments for local references would be necessarv. 
In 1 a farmer who has been cheated by a horse dealer 
gets his revenge. It can be counted upon to cause more 
laughter in the acting than even in the reading. 3 is the 
first serious play by the same author, and it is equally 
effective. Relief comes to a destitute roadmender and his 
aged wife through the daughter of a former squire, but, 
in the experience of the writer, it was more likely to have 
reached them through the agency of the Local Preachers’ 
Mutual Aid Association, which, it is hoped will benefit by 
this play. In the suitably named Food for Thought which 
gained a first prize in the Clifton Arts Club Dramatic 
Contest last year, two minor dénouements precede the final 
one which comes, therefore, as a genuine surprise. 


Prelude to Poetry 
By E. H. JENKINS and A. S. V. THOMAS. 
Blackie.) 

This is a catholic selection of poems, ranging from 
Chaucer to Edmund Blunden. It is arranged in five sections 
and provides an attractive course suitable for the middle 
forms of secondary schools. 
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Geography 


Philips New “‘ Single-Feature ° Wall Atlas of the 
British Isles 
Edited by C. E. CLowsErR and G. PHILIP. 
Set I. General Maps. 1. Physical Key Map. 2. Relief 
Features. 3. Geology. 4. Actual Temperature— 
January. 5. Actual Temperature—July. 6. Annual 
Rainfall. 7. Railways and Sea Routes. 8. Population. 
Set II. Regional Maps. 9. The North-East Industrial 
Region. 10. The Yorkshire, Notts and Derby Indus- 
trial Region. 11. The Lancashire Industrial Region. 
12. The Midland Industrial Region. 13. The South 
Wales Industrial Region. 14. South-East England. 
15. The Scottish Industrial Region. 16. The Northern 
Ireland Industrial Region. (Unmounted, with eyelets, 
1s. each.) Explanatory Handbook. Edited by C. E. 
CLOWSER. (Free with Maps, or gd. separately.) (Philip.) 
Unlike many wall maps the sheets of this series contain 
detail which may be seen quite clearly from the back of 
the class-room. Moreover what is shown is worth showing, 
and the maps should prove an excellent aid to class work. 
The maps of Set I are generally good, but 3, Geology, is 
misleading, for it represents the Tertiary lowland districts 
as clay. In 4, Actual Temperature—January, it is not 
accurate to describe the greater part of the British Isles 
as cold in that month. In 7, Railways and Sea Routes, the 
sea routes between Hull and Grimsby and the Low Coun- 
tries and the summer route between Leith and Iceland are 
not shown. The maps of Set II are much better. In g, 
North-Eas€ Industrial Region, it is a pity that the concealed 
coal is not shown, for this is the most important mining 
district in Durham. In 1o, the Aire and Calder Canal is 
not shown, and in 13, South Wales, the Rhondda Valley 
is not marked. Most of the omissions, however, could be 
inserted by the teacher. The Explanatory Handbook 
contains a number of useful hints for lessons, based on the 
use of the maps. 


|. A Modern Map Book for School Certificate 
By J. E. ALttisonand E. P. Boon. (1s. 4d. Johnston). 

2. Local Geography : Some Suggestions for Observa- 
tion and Enquiry regarding the Home District 
By H. Hatcu. (1s. Blackie.) 

3. The Manchester Guardian Pictorial Geography of 
Lancashire : a Text-Book for Use in Schools, 
specially prepared by the Staff of the Manchester 

uardian Commercial 
(2s. 6d. Manchester: The Manchester Guardian.) 
These books deal effectively with different aspects of the 
study of local geography. (1) is a series of exercises based 
upon one-inch Ordnance Survey maps and is designed to 
develop the technique of map analysis and the recognition 
of underlying geographical principles which may be applied 
to the study of the human geography of a small area. 

(2) contains useful suggestions for the practical study of the 

geography of the home district in the form of a series of 

questions which can be answered as a result of observations 
of position, weather, relief, soil, natural vegetation and 
economic and social activitics. (3) is a new type of 

“ county geography ” produced by an important newspaper 

with the assistance of prominent industrialists and teachers. 

Its preliminary description of basic geographical conditions 

is followed by a series of photographs illustrating the 

sequence of important manufacturing processes. A pocket 
in the cover contains transparent maps showing accurately 
the distribution of the principal industries. In Lancashire, 


the Pictorial Geography will be used as a text-book but 
students and teachers elsewhere will find its pages a useful 
source of up-to-date information. 


Large Outline Maps 
I. United States. 2. Indian Empire. (9d. each Philip.) 
Map Building Sheets, Series II (Outlines) 
1. North Atlantic Basin (Supplementary Map). 2. 
Indian Empire. (2s. 6d. each. Philip.) 
These are useful, especially where maps have to be used 
in several rooms. 


Geographical Distribution of British Empire Ship- 
ping 
(5s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

This large synoptic chart of the position of every British 
merchant ship of more than 3,000 tons on March 7, 1936, 
shows at a glance the main trade routes of the Empire and 
the proportion of British imports supplied by each foreign 
country. Schools engaged in the ship-adoption scheme 
will find this map extremely valuable. The tabular state- 
ment of British imports which accompanies the map 
discloses fresh trends in our oversea trade. Few persons, 
for example, would suspect that the chief source of imported 
barley is Iran. Maps of this type are of considerable value 
in school work. 


Map Making 
By Prof. F. DEBENHAM. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Although a logical sequence has been adopted, this 
stimulating volume makes the theory and practice of 
surveying appear simple. Difficulties are analysed and 
practical methods by which they can be overcome are 
carefully explained. Moreover, at the beginning of each 
chapter illustrations culled from sixteenth and seventeenth 
century books are given to show that there is nothing new 
or magical in the surveyor’s methods. This book may be 
commended as a delightful introduction to the art of map- 
making by the amateur and as a potential source of pleasure 
and profit to geographers and professional surveyors. 


The World of Man 
Book III. Continents New and Old (Except Europe). 
By C. C. CARTER and E. C. MARCHANT. (Complete, 
6s.) Part I. The World Background. Part II. The 
Development of Australasia and South America. 
(1s. 9d. each. Christophers.) 

Published also in separate parts, this book is interesting, 
well illustrated, and educationally sound. Part I deals 
systematically with physical geography, and the later parts 
lay more and more stress upon those vital problems of 
human and political geography which all too frequently 
are neglected. 


The Oxford Geographical Note-Books : for Secondary 
Schools 
By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. No. IX. British Empire. 
(1s. Oxford University Press.) 
This maintains the high standard of this series and 
contains a ‘‘ new-style’’ examination paper which may 


be detached. 
(Continued on page 246) 


The Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery have 
pleasure in announcing that the Westminster Abbey 
portrait of Richard II has been deposited on loan until 
after the Coronation, and will be is now in Gallery 7 
(top floor). 
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History : Secondary Series 
Book One. From Ur to Rome. By K. M. GADD. 
Book Two. From Flints to Printing. By L. C. 
LATHAM. Book Three. The Days of the Tudors and 
Stuarts. By C. B. FIRTH. (38. each. Reference Books 
Onc, Two, and Three, 4s. each. Ginn.) 

These three volumes, each with its companion “ Reference 
Book,” represent an interesting new departure in history 
teaching. They form the first section of a course intended, 
when completed in two more volumes, to cover the whole 
five years of anormal secondary school course. The volumes, 
produced under the skilled and experienced editorship of 
Dr. Catherine Firth, are carefully graded, and are con- 
structed on the lines of the best modern syllabuses, that is 
to say, those which lay stress on the social side of history. 
Their novel feature consists in the provision of a companion 
series of ‘‘ Reference Books,” intended for both teacher and 
pupil, in which supplementary information is given, illus- 
trative tables provided, extracts from original sources 
furnished, exercises suggested, and lists of books for further 
reading appended. It is extremely convenient to have all 
this dull but essential apparatus collected into a separate 
receptacle. 


England 
By D. JERROLD. Second Edition (Modern States 
Series, No. XI). (3s. 6d. Arrowsmith.) 

A reprint in a new form of Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s inter- 
esting but highly partisan survey of English history. It is 
political rather than academic in character, and its con- 
troversial character is emphasized by a new introduction in 
which “ England since 1935 ” is described. It reads like an 
article in the old English Review. It should be read by 
adults, but not used as pabulum for pupils. 


England since the Industrial Revolution, 1815-1935 : a 
Simple History 
By J. H. Jackson. (4s. 6d. Gollancz.) 

An attempt to provide a text-book of very recent English 
history which shall contain an account of such phenomena 
as “unemployment, poverty-in-the-midst-of-plenty, and 
the like,’’ written impartially from the point of view of the 
left wing of politics. Its arrangement is partly chrono- 
- logical, partly topical. It is illustrated by sketch-maps and 
diagrams. 


England Under Queen Anne 
By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. Vol. I. Blenheim. 
Vol. II. Ramillics and the Union with Scotland. 
Vol. III. The Peace and the Protestant Succession. 
Cheap Edition. (10s. 6d. net each. Longmans.) 

A reprint at one-half the original cost of Prof. Trevelyan’s 
already famous trilogy on the reign of Queen Anne. Since 
first published during the years 1930-34 this masterly and 
fascinating work has had to be re-issued frequently, the 
first volume no fewer than eight times. Now is the oppor- 
tunity for all school librarians to see that the three volumes 
adorn their shelves. 


The Pacific Area and its Problems : a Study Guide 
Edited by D. R. NuGent and Prof. R. BELL. With 
Chapters by Dr. W. G. Bucxkiscn, F. MELANDy, and 
Dr. W. H. WIttiams. (n.p. San Francisco: American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations.) 

The problems of the Pacific Ocean are of pressing import- 
ance to Americans. They are much concerned with the 


doings of the Japanese, the Chinese, and the Soviet Russians. 
This handy volume, the price of which is not indicated, 
provides a summary account of these Pacific problems, with 
a guide to more extended reading. Since these same 
problems vitally affect Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Straits Settlements, students of British imperial 
politics would do well to take note of this authoritative 
guide. 


The Government of Northern Ireland : 
Devolution 
By Dr. N. MANSERGH. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
A short time ago Dr. Mansergh produced a useful book 
descriptive of The Irish Free State, its Government and 
Politics. He now follows this up with a complementary 
volume on The Government of Northern Ireland. Although 
sent out from Tipperary it is not unfair in its account of the 
Home Rule controversy and the rise of the problem ot 
Ulster. It carefully explains the dualistic system now in 
vogue in Northern Ireland. Dr. Mansergh considers it 
unsatisfactory and predicts that it will not be permanent. 
He realizes, however, that at no near date is Belfast likelv 
to subject itself to a Dublin Parliament. He therefore looks 
forward to a compromise under which there will be an 
All-Ireland Parliament with separate subordinate legis- 
latures for North and South. As a study in the principle 
of devolution the book is distinctly valuable. 


West Indian Histories 
By E. W. DaniEL. Book I. Pictures of the Past. (2s.) 
Book II. Migrations and Discoveries. (2s. 2d.) 
(Nelson.) 

Two excellent text-books, intended primarily for West 
Indian schools, but interesting and useful to all who wish 
to know something concerning such matters as the discoverv 
of the West Indies, their acquisition by Britain, their 
mode of government, their economic development, the 
abolition of slavery, and so on. They are attractively 
written and well illustrated. 


The Struggle for Sovereignty : the Stuarts, 1603-1688 
By Rosamunp M. Wuite. (Macmillan’s Senior School 
Series, Terminal Book F.) (1s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

A workmanly little book which divides the history of the 
Stuart period into convenient sections for purposes of 
study, providing each section with a useful apparatus of 
notes and exercises. 


The Map Approach to British History, 1603-1914 
By W. E. Brown and A. W. CoysuH. (1s. 6d. Univer- 
sity Tutorial Press.) 

An invaluable companion to the text-book of British 
history. It contains twenty-eight sketch maps, each illus- 
trating one particular subject, and each accompanied by 
a page of explanatory letterpress. For revision work this 
map-approach should prove most useful. 

(Continued on page 247) 


a Study in 


MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, LTD., and KEGAN 
PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., LTD., have issued their 
customary joint list of forthcoming books. It opens with 
an announcement of A Dictionary of Slang and Unconven- 
tional English, by Eric Partridge. Of more direct interest 
to teachers are the volumes On the Upbringing of Older 
Children, a composite work edited by Dr. Emanuel Miller. 
and Number in the Nursery and Infant School, by Evelyn E. 
Kenwrick. 
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Miscellany 


Metropolitan Man: the Future of the English. 
By R. Sıncıarr. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This book is full from cover to cover of a curiously 
lugubrious interest. The writer begins with some excerpts 
from the Book of Revelation. Any one of them would 
serve as a suitable motto; for example, ‘‘ Alas, alas, that 
great city Babylon, that mighty city! for in one hour is 
thy judgment come. . . . And the merchants of the earth 
shall weep and mourn over her, for no man buyeth their 
merchandise any more.” So Mr. Sinclair strikes his keynote, 
and he never gets out of tune. He mourns over London 
and the Londoner, and refuses to be comforted—‘‘ immense, 
ruthless, sentimental London, cradle of parliaments, vault 
of Croesus, shrine of history . . . field of adventure, arena 
of the young, stage of Shakespeare, child of Wren, mother 
of nations—liar, oppressor, gaudy pauper and provincial- 
minded humbug.’’ He paints a gloomy picture, not only 
of London’s slums, but of her depressing suburbs, her dirt 
and disease, her plentiful lack of air and sunshine, her 
belatedly organized transport system, her absence of cor- 
porate sense, her chaotic system of government. Needless 
to say, London’s schools and London’s teachers come 
under the lash of Mr. Sinclair’s uplifted whip. We must 
compress our comment under three heads. Tirst, when the 
author writes “ London ’’ he might usually just as well 
have written “ England,” or “ the civilization in which we 
live,” because his quarrel is only exemplified by, not 


limited to, London. Secondly, let no one suppose that the 
author writes without knowledge. On the contrary, he has 
dug and delved in official reports, and claims to have shown 
up what those documents really convey. Thirdly, his 
determination to exhibit London at its worst is perhaps 
no bad thing, taken as a corrective to the more usual 
singing of London’s praises. 


A First Book in Home Economics 
By Mata R. FRIEND and HazEL SHULTZ. (7s. 6d. net. 
New York and London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

This is an excellent introduction to the schoolgirl’s 
study of home economics, giving in an interesting form, the 
principles and purpose of all aspects of work and life in the 
home. Part I deals with ‘‘ The Girl and the Home,” 
Part II with “ Food for Health and Leisure,” and Part III 
with “ The Girl and Her Clothes.” In each the subject is 
presented so far as possible to help the girl to realize her 
own responsibilities and privileges as a member of the 
family. Questions or suggestions for special study are 
given in each section. Under “ Food Preparation ” one or 
two recipes (American) are given for breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner; and in Part III, under ‘‘ A Girl’s Allowance,” 
there is a good example of estimating personal expendi- 
ture, but for practical work, the book would need 
to be supplemented by further recipes and details of 
method. 


Philosophy and Psychology 


An Examination of Logical Positivism 
By Dr. J. R. WEINBERG. (12s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 
Logical positivism, a comparatively recent philosophy, 
uses the method of logical analysis to establish the foun- 
dations of science, and to show that metaphysics is mean- 
ingless. What cannot be ultimately verified by direct 
experience is technically called “ nonsense.” There is an 
engaging catholicity in the sweeping exclusions which the 
new principles demand. Within the school of thought 
itself, there are divergencies of view, and the original 
doctrine is still in process of emendation and development. 
The value of Dr. Weinberg’s book, which is not for the 
general reader, lies in his clear exposition of the successive 
stages of the movement, and in the critical acumen with 
which he assesses their value without using as criteria 
the ideas and methods of other philosophies. His matter 
is arranged under the headings—logical foundations, theory 
of scientific method, the elimination of metaphysics, radical 
physicalism. This last is a theory of language, and in his 
conclusion, after making a critical estimate of the ‘‘ Viennese 
circle,” the main exponents of logical analysis, he suggests 
an alternative theory of language. Dr. Weinberg is a 
sound and thoroughly competent guide for the student 
who desires a comprehensive survey of a philosophical 
movement which is attracting widespread interest among 
philosophers at the present time. 


Work and Rhythm, Food and Fatigue 
By E. R. Witirams. (2s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Small in size but great in value is our considered opinion 
of this unpretentious little book. The author combines in 
himself the knowledge and experience of a medical man 


and a tutor of adult classes. As a tutor he was concerned 
with economics, but in his hands that subject broadened 
out so as to include the biological foundations of economic 
doctrine. What he has to say about nutrition, fatigue, 
emotion and stress, the rhythm of life, and, in his longest 
chapter, about nutritional adaptations to stress and fatigue, 
is well worth pondering, by teachers and doctors, and indeed 
by any one who realizes the problems created by the strain 
of modern life. 


|. Conduct and Ability : a Text-Book of Psycholog 
from the Hormic and Noegenetic Standpoints, wit 
Practical Exercises for Students 
By FRANCES BANKS. (Iros. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

2. The Essentials of Psychology : for Student Teachers 
By A. H. ALitsopp. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

The first of these can be recommended as an unusually 
complete text-book of educational psychology, based on the 
works of McDougall and Spearman. There is so much 
packed into a small compass that the student who relies 
on it will be in danger of mental indigestion, but accom- 
panied by a good course of lectures, it should save much 
note-taking. An important place is given to practical 
exercises suitable for students of education, and there is a 
useful bibliography. The second book is written for younger 
students and is much simpler. There is no attempt to 
describe the neural mechanism, nor to explain Spearman’s 
noegenetic theory ; but it will serve as a first introduction 
to the subject, with or without a lecture course. It is 
based on Dewey and McDougall, and is abundantly illus- 
trated by examples from the author’s experience. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on the attractive print 
and spacing. 
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Diderot’s Writings on the Theatre 
Edited by Prof. F. C. GREEN. 
University Press.) 

Prof. Green, Prior’s successor at Cambridge, has put 
together all Diderot’s “ Writings on the Theatre ” in chrono- 
logical order and unabridged. Hitherto, all but one have 
been found only in his complete works in twenty volumes. 
The exceptional one is the famous “ Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien,” in which he proves so conclusively that an actor 
does not feel any of the emotions he displays on the stage ; 
on the contrary, every movement and tone is rehearsed 
beforehand and every step counted. Every student of 
French, every lover of the drama, should read the scene 
where a husband and wife are playing the chief parts in a 
love drama, and sotto voce quarrelling violently. Prof. 
Green has burdened the text with very few notes (at the 
bottom of the page) and leaves Diderot to speak for himself. 


Aide-Mémoire : for Examination Candidates 
By F. E. DucH&NE and C. WiLks. (6d. Hirschfeld.) 

The compilers of this little book have had a very good 
idea, which was formerly carried out by Prof. Deshumbert 
in his Dictionary of Difficulties in French. But their 
methods are far too haphazard. If they mention nouns in 
-age being masculine, why not nouns in -t1on, -ment, or -eau ? 
If they note part, parti, and partie why not dozens of other 
words similarly likely to be confused? A few difficult 
spellings are noted but how many more could be! The 
difficulty of il est and c’est is well explained. Verbs in -ger 
are named, but not those in -cer, the difference between 
meilleur and mieux is given but pire and moins are omitted. 
And so we might go on. The book would be an excellent 
aid to students if it were remodelled and enlarged. 


Tam-Tams : Souvenirs de Neuf Années d’Aventures au 
Coeur de l'Afrique 
By Commandant A. GATTI. 
(1s. Blackie.) 
French Anecdotes 
By CONSTANCE D’ARLEY. (is. Nelson.) 
Maurice et Angèle : a Second-Year French Reader 
By W. Lums. (1s. gd. Harrap.) j 
These three readers will please middle forms. Boys will 
enjoy reading the exciting adventures of Commandant Gatti 
in Central Africa. The style is modern, the notes are very 
few and there is a vocabulary. Miss d’Arley’s collection of 
stories could each be read in one period by a fairly advanced 
form. It is well produced, as are all the Nelson books ; it has 
a questionnaire and a vocabulary. Mr. Lumb’s book is for 
second-year pupils and could be used both by boys and 
girls. It has notes in I*'rench at the bottom of the page, 
songs, exercises, and a vocabulary. 


Elementary French Manual for Schools 
By F. P. Dosson and H. DUTATE. (3s. 
Tutorial Press.) 

An Oral French Course 
By L. M. Hayes. Tirst Year. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

The Groundwork of Spoken and Written French 
By E. J. A. Groves. First Year. (2s. Blackie.) 

This is a well-produced manual for third-year students, 
in the pre-Certificate stage. It contains twenty-four 
lessons, each of which has translation in prose and verse, 

a thème, an essay, and a portion of grammar. This lesson 

would last a week or more, depending on the standard of 

the class. The grammar is all collected at the end. 


(7s. 6d. Cambridge 


Edited by W. HULME. 


University 


Mr. Groves’s manual begins with a quantity of oral practice ; 
it is intended for beginners between 10 and 12. It contains 
twenty-two lessons, each of which has enough to fill five 
or six periods. It should serve its purpose well. Mr. Hayes 
has compiled his course for those teachers who prefer to 
use a reader of their own choice ; he says rightly that much 
of the conversation given in courses is far too artificial and 
does not interest pupils. 


The Peginners’ Easy German Grammar 
By A. H. WINTER. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

A well-produced grammar with clear outstanding type. 
It would serve a student as a reference book during his first 
four years, and perhaps long after. And a grammar is one 
of the essentials for learning a language ; another is a select 
vocabulary. 

Vive La France ! un deuxième Cours de Français 
By G. I. Dunn. (3s. 6d. Letchworth: St. Christo- 
pher’s Press.) 
_A second part of Miss Dunn’s course which should take 
a pupil to the end of his third year. It is very attractively 
produced. 


Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung auf kultur-geschicht- 
licher Grundlage 
By E. Rose. (Ios. 6d. Pitman.) 

A sound complete history of German literature with 
illustrations and a glossary of technical terms. It has 
been written and printed in America and the needs of the 
American student are not always identical with those of 
ours; it is also heavier than most English books of the 
same size. 


Bien Écrire : a French Book for Senior Students 
By H. F. DuFour. (3s. 6d. Arnold.) 

M. Dufour’s books are always interesting ; this one is an 
attempt to improve the writing and speaking of French 
by senior students, it files and polishes their French and 
insists on a mastery of idioms, homonyms, paronyms, and 
families of words. He deals with etymology, and especially 
with style. He includes passages for translation from and 
into French. 


Twelve French Plays for Schools : a Conversational 
Reader 
By M. Cerri. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

The industrious Mr. Ceppi has been industrious to the 
purpose. The value of short plays for teaching colloquial 
French has taken a long time to become known ; but now 
it has, there is a rush of texts. This collection will prove 
very useful, it contains several illustrations and a full 
vocabulary. 


Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag 
By E. M6rikE. Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by Prof. W. G. Howarp. (2s. 3d. 
Heath.) 
An excellent reader for middle forms, with an interesting 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary. 


Lithuanian Self-Taught : by the Natural Method with 
the English Phonetic Pronunciation 
By M. VaRIAKOJYTE-INKENIENE. (Wrapper, 4s. net. 
Cloth, 5s. net. Marlborough.) 

Lithuanian is not a language that up to now has received 
much attention in England. But it is necessary for com- 
mercial purposes, and this book will give a first course of 
vocabulary, grammar, and phrases. Itis only since 1904 that 
this language has been allowed to be spoken and printed. 
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Music 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 


Coronation Country Dances 
Played by the Morris Motors Band, conducted by 
S. V. Wood. DB1671~4. Four records. 2s. 6d. each. 
The dances here recorded include the Norfolk Long 
Dance, Galopede, Speed the Plough, Circassian Circle, 
Morpeth Rant, Long Eight, and Yorkshire Square Eight, 
prefaced by a stirring “ Flourish ” of trumpets by Vaughan 
Williams. They have been chosen by the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society for their suitability for festive 
occasions, and in themselves constitute a complete pro- 
gramme for a dance festival, which can be used for either 
indoor or outdoor celebrations. They are played with 
capital firmness and vigour by the Morris Motors Band, the 
oficial E.F.D.S. band, which has performed at several 

Albert Hall Dance Festivals. 


Columbia Records (Columbia Graphophone Co.). 
BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 8 in F Major. Felix 
Weingartner conducting the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. LX563-5. Three records in Album, 18s. 

A sprightly performance of one of the most light-hearted 
of the Beethoven symphonies. There is some exemplary 
horn playing in the minuet, and an all-round brilliance in 
the exciting finale. 


Concerto No. 1 for Harpsichord and Or- 
Mme Marguerite Roesgen-Champion and the 
LX584-5. Two 


MozZaRT. 
chestra. 
Orchestre Symphonique (of Paris). 
records. 6s. each. 

A delightful recording of the first of the four Concertos 
which Mozart, at the age of 11, arranged from sonata move- 
ments by other composers. The orchestral accompaniment 
is delicately handled and admirably balanced, and the solo 
playing crisp and telling. A charming Rondo from a 
Concerto by J. C. Bach fills the fourth side. 


BERLIOZ. “Le Carnival Romain” Overture. Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducting the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. LX570. 6s. 

Based upon material from his opera ‘‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini,” Berlioz’s “ Roman Carnival ” Overture is one of 
his best known works, highly characteristic in its vivid 
contrasts and brilliant scoring. Sir Thomas and his 
orchestra play it magnificently, the brass and wood-wind 
being superb throughout, in a recording to delight every 
Berlioz enthusiast. 


Fantasia on Norwegian Folk Songs. The Norwegian 
Light Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Ingebret 
Haland. DX763. 4s. 

A useful record for illustration purposes. 
BEETHOVEN. Sonata in F Sharp Major. 
Pianoforte Solo by Egon Petri. LX576. 6s. 


Op. 78. 


The F Sharp Major Sonata, a favourite of the composer, 


is so rarely heard on our concert platforms that an authori- 
tative reading is more than welcome. Egon Petri’s playing 
of this intimate music is masterly in its refinement and 
restraint. 

Puccini. ‘ Si, mi cuiamano Mimi (“ La Boheme ”’) ; 

MascaGni. “ Voilosapete ” (“ Cavalleria Rusticana’’). 

Sung by Claudia Muzio (soprano). LX583. 6s. 

The singer’s splendid voice and fine dramatic sense 

combine to make this a most attractive record. 


The Oxford Coronation Song Book, 1937 
(Pianoforte Edition, 2s. Melody Edition, Staff and 
Solfa, 8d. Oxford University Press.) 

A collection of songs of praise and patriotism admirably 
chosen for occasions either of ceremony or of celebration. 
Purcell, with “ Sound the Trumpet” and ‘ Crown the 
Year.” Contemporary British composers are well repre- 
sented, and there are examples also by Bach and Haydn. 
The book, with its distinctive cover, will make a delightful 
Coronation souvenir. 


The Approach to Plainsong through the Office Hymn 
By J. H. ARNOLD. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) l 

This little book will be a real boon to the organist and 
choirmaster who is unfamiliar with the teaching and 
performance of plainsong. Mr. Arnold clears away all 
difficulties by his simple and straightforward explanation 
of the technicalities of barring, accentuation, notation, and 
rhythm, and he also succeeds in conveying something of 
his own enthusiasm for this “ ancient but ever new art 


form.” 

The “ Con Moto ” Rhythmic Series 
Handbooks. Infants. By MARJORIE G. DAVIES. 
(2s. 6d. net. Seniors. By M. STORR. (3s. 6d. net.) 


(University of London Press.) 

These handbooks will be invaluable to the non-specialist 
teacher, who, though without training or experience, is 
anxious to attempt some form of rhythmic work. They 
set out, clearly and practically, the principles upon which 
such work is based, and contain many examples and 
exercises fully explained, all of which have been tested by 
the authors with children in elementary schools, together 
with admirably graded lists of suitable music and gramo- 
phone records. The Infants’ book deals with the various 
responses to music, by natural movements, free movements, 
dramatization and conducting, and in the Seniors’ book the 
scope of the work is broadened to lead eventually to the 
enjoyment and appreciation of music through listening only. 


Singing Games for Recreation 
Arranged by JANET E. Tositt. Book I. 
Deane The Year Book Press.) 
An attractive little collection, containing, in its ten songs, 
some fresh and entertaining material from American sources. 


The Band Book 
Compiled by M. M. Scott. (3s. 6d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

This collection of simple tunes for melodic instruments in 
unison and piano has been made to provide suitable music 
for beginners, either in the school orchestra or at home. 
Pipe bands and percussion bands will also find it useful. 
There is excellent variety in the music selected, which 
includes well-known traditional airs, several French and 
German melodies, and a few dance tunes. 


Macmillan’s Song Book for the Infant School : a Graded 
Series of Songs, including the best of the Old 
Favourites 
Composed or arranged by Dr. P. G. SAUNDERs. 
(2s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

An attractive and useful collection. Dr. Saunders’ 
original settings are admirable in range, and will appeal to 
very young singers by their simplicity and directness. 
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Manual of Experiments in Physics 
By Pror. J. E. SHRADER, (12s. 6d. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.) 

This Manual gives instructions for a course of sixty-one 
experiments. It is stated in the preface that the Manual 
is intended for beginners and is to be used in conjunction 
with a standard text-book. It has grown out of a course 
followed in a particular American institution, and some of 
the experiments require the use of special instruments only 
found in the larger school laboratories in this country. 
Although the experiments are arranged to cover a general 
course in physics they are unequally divided among the 
different branches and vary widely in difficulty. There are, 
for example, thirteen expcriments in mechanics, six in 
heat, and twenty-one in electricity and magnetism ; two are 
considered sufficient on mirrors and lenses. The emphasis 
on the electrical side suggests that the book is devised for 
students beginning a course in electrical engineering. A 
feature of the book is the set form for recording data which 
is given at the end of each experiment, which will be most 
useful to the student in the early stages. It is admitted 
that one reason for this standardization of records is to 
make it easier for the instructor to examine them. 


Physics : a Supplementary Textbook for the use of 
Scholarship Candidates and University Students. 
Mechanics, Properties of Matter, Light and Heat 
By Dr. G. T. P. TARRANT. (8s. 6d. Dent.) 

This book has the special merit of originality ; and the 
author states correctly that it must be regarded only as a 
supplement to existing text-books. A comparatively small 
number of topics are selected, and each of these is elaborated 
in such a manner as to give the student an insight into 
those aspects of the subject which would otherwise escape 
his notice. The chapters deal with mechanics, gyroscopes, 
properties of matter, several parts of optics, thermo- 
dynamics and low temperatures. There are a few printer’s 
errors which require attention before the next reprint. 


|. Engines To-day 
By J. HARRISON. 

2. Chemistry To-Day 
By A. Arrcorrt and H. S. BOLTON. 
(The Pageant of Progress.) (3s. 6d. net each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

These volumes exhibit the same characteristics as the 
earlier volumes in the same series: they are readable, 
informative, and extremely well illustrated. Engines To-Day 
opens with two chapters on the earliest types of engine, 
from Hero’s Aeolipile to Newcomen’s engine, which was so 
vastly improved by James Watt. The next chapter explains 
the relationship between heat and mechanical energy, the 
origin of the “ horse-power,’’ and how power is measured. 
The following sections describe all types of engine, including 
the most recent railway locomotives, petrol-engines, and 
gas-engines. Various designs of ignition-systems and 
carburetters are also described. The purpose of Chemistry 
To-Day is to show the intimate relation of the science to 
several phases of modern life. There is much information 
about the function of air in regard to human life and 
vegetation, and it explains how the customary removal of 
plants or flowers from the sick-room at night is totally 
unnecessary. The housewife is told about matches, coal-gas, 
the chlorination and softening of water, stainless steel, 
artificial silk, the seltzogene, and the fire-extinguisher. 


The farmer and the gardener are told about the uses of 
nitrogen compounds, potash, and phosphates ; how artificial 
manures are made, and how atmospheric nitrogen is 
“ fixed.” The builder will be interested to read about 
bricks, mortar, cements, paints, and varnishes. The services 
of chemistry to the detective also receive adequate 
treatment. 


Why Aeroplanes Fly 
By A. ELTON and R. FAIRTHORNE. (The March of 
Time Series, No. 1.) (2s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
The purpose of this book is to explain, in the simplest 
possible language, the first principles of flight, and how the 
aeroplane “ stays up.” It is suitable for young readers, 
12—14 years of age. The illustrations are excellent. 


Photography 
By Dr. C. E. K. Mrers. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

This volume is based upon a course of lectures given at 
the Royal Institution, and it is intended to give a general 
review of the whole subject, written in a simple and popular 
style. As the author has devoted his life to photography, 
and for many years has occupied the responsible post of 
head of the research laboratory of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, it is obvious that his knowledge of the subject 
is encyclopaedic : this is confirmed by the contents of the 
book. Professional photographers, and keen amateurs, will 
find in it much useful information. The contents include 
a detailed history of photography prior to 1851, and 
chapters on the manufacture of photographic materials, 
modern practice, cinematography, the photography of 
coloured objects, colour photography, and on many 
applications. 


Technical Electricity 

By H. T. DavincE and R. W. HUTCHINSON. 

Edition. (12s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

In this edition, a number of sections have been modified, 

or extended, or re-written, in conformity with new develop- 
ments. Much new matter has been incorporated in connexion 
with the electron theory, lighting, lamps and illumination, 
generators and motors, transmission and distribution of 
power, the “ Grid ” system, thermionic valves, wireless 
telegraphy, and other matters. The improvements in the 
book are obvious. 


A Practical Course in Agricultural Chemistry : for 
Senior Students of Agriculture, Dairying, Horti- 
culture, and Poultry Husbandry 
By F. KNow Les and Dr. J. E. WATKIN. 
Macmillan.) 

The applications of chemistry to agriculture have become 
in recent years so numerous and so important that the 
necessary chemical equipment of an agricultural expert is 
far greater than the general public realizes. The days when 
the farmer could but helplessly remark that ‘‘ the vly be 
on the turmut ” are long since passed; now he sets to 
work with diplumbic arsenate, which, being quickly 
hydrolysed to deca-plumbichydroxytriarsenate and arsenic 
acid, soon destroys insect pests. The agricultural student 
will find this and other relevant topics discussed in a highly 
competent practical manner by Mr. Knowles and Dr. 
Watkin, whose book is a model of adaptation to purpose. 
The beginner, in particular, will find his difficulties fore- 
stalled, his needs met, and his inexperience sympathetically 
supplemented. The book is to be unreservedly recommended. 


Fifth 
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Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 
The Beauty of Butterflies 


Introductory Text by Prof. A. PORTMANN. (Art and 


Nature in Colour.) (5s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 
The Art of Pastel 
By T. WILLIaMs. (5s. net. Pitman.) 
BIOGRAPHY 


Makers of the British Empire. 
By H. F. B. WHEELER. 
R. L. Stevenson 


(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 


By JANET A. SMITH. (Great Lives.) (2s. net. 
Duckworth.) 
CLASSICS 
Four Dramas of Euripides: Hecuba, Heracles, Andromache, 


Orestes 
Translated into English Verse by H. O. MEREDITH. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


ECONOMICS 

Moscow in the Making 
By Sir E. D. Simon, Lapy Simon, Dr. W. A. Rosson, 
and Prof. J. JEwKEs. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The Menace of British Depopulation 
By Dr. G. F. McCLeary. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Economics for Commercial Students and Business Men 
By A. CREw, assisted by H. R. Burrows. 
(Revised) Edition. (5s. net. Jordan.) 

The Second Industrial Survey of South Wales 
Vol. I. Industries. Vol. 2. Facilities. Vol. 3. Develop- 
ment. (Vol. 1, 15s. net. Vols. 2 and 3, Ios. 6d. net 
each. Set of 3 vols., 30s. net. Cardiff: University 
Press Board. London: Oxford University Press.) 


EDUCATION 

State Control in Education : Report of a Conference of Students 
and Teachers from France, Great Britain, Holland and Switzer- 
land, organized by International Student Service, Oxford, 
April 14th-I8th, 1936 
(2s. Geneva: International Student Service, 13 Rue 
Calvin: London: 49 Gordon Square.) 

Early Childhood Education : Its Principles and Practices 
By RusBy Mrnor. (10s. 6d. net. New York and 
London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

Education in Pennsylvania, 1801-1835, and its Debt to Roberts Vaux 
By Dr. J. J. McCappEN. ($3.50 or 16s. net. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. London : 
Oxford University Press.) 

A History of the Education of Young Children 
By T. Raymont. (7s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The Education Act, 1936, with Notes 
By Dr. A. E. IKIN and H. C. SPARKE. 
Government Publishing Co.) 

Educational Progress and School Administration : a Symposium 
by a Number of his former Associates written as a Tribute to 
Frank Eilsworth Spaulding on his Retirement from Active Service 
as Sterling Professor of Educational Administration in Yale 
University 
Edited by C. M. HILL. 
Yale University Press. 
Press.) 

A Headmaster Reflects 
By G. KENDALL. (7s. 6d. Hodge.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 
Allen & Unwin.) 


Twelfth 


(3s. 6d. School 


(13s. 6d. net. New Haven: 
London : Oxford University 


Old John 
By MÁIRÍN CREGAN. (5s. net. 
Schoo! Certificate Exercises in English 
By Dr. F. T. Woop. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Dotheboys Hall : from Nicholas Nickleby 
By CHARLES DICKENS. Edited by J. G. FYFE. 
Blackie.) 
The School Certificate English Note-Book 
By S. RosBorouGH. (1s. Blackie.) 
Arguments and Discussions : a Book of Exercises in Oral English 
By J. W. Marriott. (2s. Harrap.) 


(1s. 6d. 


l. Captain of Springdale 
2. The New House-Captain 
3. The Best House in the School 
By Dorita F. Bruce. (Modern Stories for the School- 
room.) (1s. 9d. each. Oxford University Press.) 
The Red House Mystery 
By A. A. MILNE. 
(2s. Methuen.) 
Higher Business Correspondence 
By R. SKELTON. (6s. net. 
I. About John Brian 
By KATHLEEN C. GREENE. 
2. Two Boys in Eskimo Land 
By M. Murray. 
3. Two Boys in India 
By H. REDCLIFFE. 
(Story-Time Books, Nos. 57, 90, and 91.) 
Nelson.) 
Analytic Syntax 
By O. JESPERSEN. (10s. 6d. net. 
The Groundwork of Grammar 
By S. C. Grassey. (Part I, Is. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 
The Secret of Dead Man’s Cove: the Further Adventures of the 


Young Detectives 
By R. J. McGrReEGor. (3s. 6d. Oates & Washbourne.) 


Modern Short Stories 
Selected and Edited by A. J. MERSON. 


18th Edition (Modern Classics.) 


Pitman.) 


(6d. each. 


Allen & Unwin.) 


Part II, 1s. 6d. 


(The Scholar’s 


Library.) (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Junior Exercises in Comprehension : an Aid to the Appreciation 
of English 


By A. E. M. BAyLiss. (Is. 
I. Bevis and Mark : from Bevis 
By R. JEFFERIES. Edited by G. N. Pocock. 
2. Crowded Hours 
Selected and Edited by A. H. Bopy and R. Hook. 
3. Mystery 
Edited by A. K. BARTON. 
4. Romeo and Juliet 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
G. N. Pocock. 
5. Dr. Faustus 
By C. MARLOWE. 
6. Drama Old and New 
Edited by C. E. ECKERSLEY. 
(King’s Treasuries of Literature.) 
No. 6, 1s. 4d. Dent.) 
Three Prize One-Act Plays, and two others 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Here We come A’Piping 
By Rose FYLEMAN. Books III and IV. 
Oxford : Blackwell.) 
Enoch Arden 
By ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON. With Introduction and 
Notes by Dr. R. F. PATTERSON. (3d. Blackie.) 
| Have Five Daughters : a Morning-Room Comedy in Three Acts 
made from Jane Austen’s Novel Pride and Prejudice 
By MARGARET MACNAMARA. (2s. net. Play Rights 
and Publications.) 
Please to Remember : a Selection of Verse for Repetition 
Made by H. A. TREBLE. (1s. Oliver & Boyd.) 
King John 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by N. V. MEEREs. 
(The Scholar’s Library.) (2s. Macmillan.) 
i. She Stoops to Conquer 
By O. Go_psMiTH. Telescoped from the Original Play 
by Nora RATCLIFF. 
2. A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Telescoped from Shakespeare’s Play by L. GREEN. 
(The Nelson Theatre.) (7d. each. Nelson.) 
The Mouse’s Hour : a Fantasy in Rhyme 
By M. FITZGERALD. (5s. Country Life.) 


Harrap.) 


Edited for Schools by 


Edited by M. ETHERINGTON. 


(Nos. 1-5, Is. each. 


(1s. each. 
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GEOGRAPHY 
Philip's Single-Feature Wall Atlas of the British Isles 
Edited by C. E. CLowser and G. PHILIP. Explanatory 
Handbook by C. E. CLowsER. (9d. Free with maps. 
Philip.) 
HISTORY 
The Coronation Book: the History and Meaning of the Cere- 
monies at the Crowning of the King and Queen 
By W. Le Harpy. (Cloth, 2s. 6d. Paper, Is. 6d. for 
100 copies or more. Hardy & Reckitt, 2 Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2.) 
Our Sovereigns : from Alfred to Edward VIII, 871-1936 
By O. LANCASTER. (5s. net. Murray.) 
The King’s Crowning 
By the Rev. Dr. R. H. Murray. (3s. 6d. net. Murray.) 
A Pageant of Kings and Queens 
By M. and C. E. CARRINGTON. 
University Press.) 
Stories of the Coronations 
By “ EupHaN ” and “ KLAxon.”’ 
Washbourne.) 
S.P.Q.R. : The Story of the Roman Republic 
By G. A. LAWRENCE. (2s. Oliver & Boyd.) 
The History Highway 
Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN. Book I. From Cave Men 
to Yesterday. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 
The Crowning of the King and Queen 
By S. Kinc-Ha_t. (Is. 6d. net. Evans.) 
A Short Analysis of English History 
By Prof. T. F. Tout. New Edition, brought up to 


(1s. 2d. Cambridge 


(3s. 6d. Oates & 


1937. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 
European History 
By J. Carty. Part I (to A.D. 1000). (3s. Macmillan.) 


Fundamental Geometry MATHEMATICS 
By Dr. P. B. Barrarp and E. R. HAMILTON. Second 
Series. Pupil’s Book III. (Limp, 1s. 2d. Paper, Is. 
University of London Press.) 
Simplified Arithmetic 
By F. F. Potter. Book IlI. With Exercises, Answers, 
Notes for Teachers, &c. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
Brodie’s Mathematical Desk Companion: a Compendium of 
Arithmetical and other Useful Tables 
(3d. Brodie.) 
A First Trigonometry for Fourth and Fifth Forms 
By J. Morcan. Part II. (ts. 6d. Macmillan.) 


Sirma MISCELLANY 


By E. WEEKkLEY. Third Edition. (6s. net. Murray.) 

A National Encyclopaedia of Educational Films and 16 mm. 
Apparatus available in Great Britain, 1936 
Edited by W. L. LALLY. (15s. Central Information 
Bureau for Educational Films.) 

Poetry Speaking for Children 
By MARJORIE GULLAN and P. GURREY. 
Senior Work. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

The Price of Liberty : a German on Contemporary Britain 
By A. Lowe. (Day to Day Pamphlets, No. 36.) 
(1s. 6d. net. The Hogarth Press.) 

l. Tales from Norseland 
Books I and II. (Paper, 3d. each. Cloth, 5d. each.) 

2. (a) Children of Here and There 

te} Man's Work 
(Here and There Stories.) 
3. (a) Children of Then and Now 
(b) Heroes of Then and Now 
(Then and Now Stories.) 
(Paper, 5d. each. Cloth, 7d. each.) In Welsh. Trans- 
lated by NELLIE WILLIAMS. (Macmillan.) 

Roadsense for Children 
By Major C. V. GODFREY. 
University Press.) 

The Standard Home Doctor: an Alphabetical List of Diseases, 
Their Symptoms, Treatment, and Cures, given in Plain Lan- 
guage, with Commonsense Advice telling what to do in Emer- 
gencies and how to do it 
(5s. net. Werner Laurie.) 

The Gateway of Speech 
By FREDA PARSONS. 


Part III. 


(2s. 6d. net. Oxford 


(7s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 

French Passages for Translation 
Compiled by Dr. M. 
(1s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

Passages for Translation into French 
Compiled by Dr. L. E. KASTNER and J. MARKS. 
Book I. School Certificate Standard. Book Il. 
Higher School Certificate Standard. Book III. Uni- 
versity Intermediate (Part I) and Pass B.A. Standard 
(Part II). (Book I, rod. Book II. 1s. Book III, 
1s. 3d. Dent.) 

French Dramatic Readings 
Selected and Edited by V. Comen. (1s. 3d. Blackie.) 

La France Vivante : Livre de Lecture pour la Première Année 
By L. Lamport-SMITH. (2s. Blackie.) 

Extracts for Translation into French, German, or Spanish 
Compiled by E. ALLISON PEERS. Reprint. 
Harrap.) 

A L’Ombre des Ailes : a Story of School Days 
By E. Ptrocnon. Adapted with the Author's 
Approval by W. M.. DANIELS. (2s. Harrap.) 

Three One-Act French Plays: Rosalie, Deux Fréres, Le Fils de 
Jacquard 
Annotated by V. CoHEN. (Is. 6d. Blackie.) 

A French Word Book : leading to the First School Examination 
By A. LEE and J. A. CORBETT. (Cloth Boards, 2s. 
Limp, 1s. 9d. University of London Press.) 

Der Arme Heinrich : eine Deutsche Sage in Fünf Akten 
By G. HAUPTMANN. Edited with Notes and Vocabu- 


W. Murray and E. Casati. 


(2s. 3d. 


lary by W. A. REICHART and P. D1iaMonpD. (38. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

Standard French Tests 
By M. F. Durour. (Teacher's Book.) (5s. net. 


Pitman.) 
French Anecdotes 


By CONSTANCE D’ARLEY. (IS. Nelson.) 
Au Pays de Mireille 
By Prof. R. Vicn#&. (1s. Nelson.) 


l. Les Laval Chez Eux 
2. Les Laval S’Amusent 
By A. Larive. (6d. each. Nelson.) 
Les Mésaventures de la Famille Pinson 
By R. Marret. (6d. Nelson.) 
Modern German Prose Usage 
By Dr. W. Wirte. (5s. net. 


MUSIC 


Methuen.) 


Music for all Occasions 
Edited and Applied by MABEL CHAMBERLAIN. No. 1. 
English National Airs. Music arranged by R. GREAVES. 
(1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 
Famous Tunes : a Collection for Reading 
Arranged for Piano by J. WILSON. 
2s. each. Oxford University Press.) 
The Oxford Coronation Song Book, 1937 
(Pianoforte Edition, 2s. Melody Edition, Staff and 
Solfa, 8d. Oxford University Press.) 
A Rural Sight Reader : being an Amalgamation of * Eyes Right !' 
and *' Look Ahead ! ” 
(1s. 3d. Nelson ) 
Songs of the Orchestra 
Selected and Arranged by 
Vocal Parts. (1s. Nelson.) 


PHILOSOPHY 


Books I and Il. 


F. ALLEN and A. DI 


Man and His Universe 
By J. Lanapon-DaviEs. 
No. 61.) (1s. Watts.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 

l. An Evaluation of the Case Histories of a Group of Pre-Schoo! 
Children 
By W. E. Bratz and J. D. M. GRIFFIN. 

2. A Study of Laughter in the Nursery School Child 
By W. E. BLATZ, KATHLEEN D. ALLIN, and DoroTHY 4. 
MILLICHAMP. 
(University of Toronto Studies, Child Developme 
Series, Nos. 6 and 7.) (2s. 6d. net each. Universit! 
of Toronto Press. London: Oxford University Press! 


(The Thinker’s Library. 


APRIL, 1937 


Movement, a Clue to Brain Action : One Way to Study a Child 
By HELEN CooMBER. (3s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 
Psychology of Adolescence 
By Dr. LUELLA CoLeE. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Thanet Mental Tests 
Prepared and Standardized by Dr. W. P. ALEXANDER. 
(1) School Aptitude Test. (4d.) (2) Arithmetic Test. 
(6d.) (3) English Test. (3d.) Handbook. (1s. net.) 
(Specimen Set, 1s. 6d. University of London Press.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 

Children’s Praises : a Book of Prayers 
By N. Simpson and L. E. Cox. Second Edition. 
(2s. net. Student Christian Movement Press.) 

Religious Instruction 
By Dr. A. E. Ikin. Book I. Dealing with the Reli- 
gious Education of Pupils up to Seven Years of Age. 
(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Later Judaism : a Text-Book of Jewish History from 200 B.C. to 


A.D. ®. 
By WINIFRED Lumes. (1s. S.P.C.K.) 
SCIENCE 
New Practical Chemistry : Fundamental Principles applied to 


Modern Life 
By Prof. N. H. Brack and J. B. CONANT. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

New Laboratory Experiments in Practical Chemistry : to accom- 
pany Black and Conant’s ‘‘ New Practical Chemistry ’’ 

By Prof. N. H. Brack. (5s. New York: Macmillan.) 

Elements of Electricity 
By Prof. W. H. Timsie. Third Edition, Completely 
Rewritten. (15s. net. Answers to Problems, ts. od. 
net. New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall.) 

A Beast Book for the Pocket: the Vertebrates of Britain, Wild 
and Domestic, other than Birds and Fishes 
By E. SAnbaARs. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Manual of Experiments in Physics 
By Prof. J. E. SHRADER. 
Publishing Co.) 

Electricity and Magnetism 
By Dr. R. G. Mitton. (3s. 6d. Dent.) 

Organic Chemistry : a Supplementary Text-Book and Revision 
Course for Higher School Certificate, Open Scholarship, 
Medical and University Scudents 
By A. J. MEE. (4s. 6d. Dent.) 


(7s. 6d. 


(12s. 6d. McGraw-Hill 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 

The Scottish Universities Entrance Board 
Announcements issued Ist February, 1937. 

Smithsonian Institution, United States National Museum 
Report on the Progress and Condition of the United 
States National Museum for the Year ended June 30, 
1936. (15 cents. Washington: Government Printing 
Office.) 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
Thirty-first Annual Report, 1936. 

University of Leeds 
(a) Thirty-Second Report, 1935-36. 

(b) Publications and Abstracts of Theses by Members 
of the University during Session 1935-36. 

Board cf Education 
Co-operation in Technical Education: a Report of a 
Conference of Representatives of the Associations of 
Local Education Authorities and the London County 
Council. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

London and National Society for Women’s Service 
Annual Report, 1936. 

Physical Training and Recreation: Memorandum explaining the 
Government’s Proposals for the Development and Extension 
of the Facilities Available 
(2d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Central Council of Recreative Physical Training 
Annual Report, 1935-36. 

City of Birmingham 
Official Handbook, 
Information Bureau.) 


1937. (City of Birmingham 
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The Horniman Museum and Library 
From Stone to Steel: a Handbook to the Cases illus- 
trating the Ages of Stone, Bronze and Iron. Third 
Edition. (6d. L.C.C. King.) 


Topics and Events 


Juvenile Employment in a South Wales County 
Borough—The annual report of the Juvenile Employment 
Committee of the City of Cardiff usually makes interesting 
reading. That for the year ended July 31, 1936 is no 
exception. It points out that, despite the incidence of the 
post-War birth rate, now almost reaching its peak, the 
position of juvenile employment in the City confirms many 
other evidences that the industrial position, though still . 
unsatisfactory, is much more promising. In consequence 
of the increased number of juveniles released from school, 
the live register shows a higher average of unemployed 
boys and girls. The report says that, in this respect, the 
position is grave and that during the year, between 1,000 
and 1,500 young people were unable to secure any kind of 
employment. Seeking for remedies in this dire situation the 
Employment Committee has first of all tricd in every 
possible way to encourage parents to allow their children 
to return to school until suitable employment is secured. 
Most modern schools are attractive places, but the position 
of hearing the school bell and not having to heed it is not 
without attraction either, and so senior schools with 
alluring curricula, physical training, games and practical 
instruction of the type which appeals to the older child are 
of great importance in reinforcing this will to attend school 
voluntarily. But all the time the “ post-fourteen ” child 
has to keep its eyes open for a possible job; this means 
regular recourse to the Employment Bureau, and this is 
not always easy, for some homes are distant, and all sorts of 
counter-attractions stand in the way. Wherever possible 
the Committee seeks to persuade children to return to their 
old schools rather than to join Juvenile Instruction Centres, 
though Cardiff has supplied a sufficiency fo these. 

* * * 


The Central Council of Recreative Physical Train- 
ing.—Under the Government’s comprehensive plans to 
raise the standard of national health, the Central Council 
of Recreative Physical Training has been entrusted with 
certain duties. Among the chief of these is to assist in the 
training of leaders, to provide expert advice and to aid, 
where necessary, the provision of salaries for leaders of 
physical recreation. The Council confidently hopes to 
shoulder these responsibilities satisfactorily, particularly 
as it has already achieved a considerable amount of success 
in the two first named. In physical recreation, as in every- 
thing else, it is only co-operation and co-ordination of 
effort which will lead to full success. The Central Council 
was the first organization to attempt the difficult task of 
effecting concerted action; it may fairly claim to have 
succeeded, as will be seen from its reports and lately 
published Third News Leaflet. Composed of every national 
organization concerned, wholly or in part, with physical 
training, games, and sports, the Council is, through these 
constituent bodies, representative of millions of individuals. 
Above all, it claims to be balanced, for, not only has it 
specialist physical training bodies in its ranks, but educa- 
tional and medical authorities and voluntary organizations. 
To assist in the development of camping and of the outdoor 
and indoor physical recreation of the general public, of 
those engaged in industry, and of members of voluntary 
organizations, is a wide task. However, through the 
Government's assistance, the Council can now enlarge and 
put into immediate operation its comprehensive schemes. 
The Organizing Secretary, 71 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1, 
will always be glad to hear from clubs, firms, groups, or 
individuals needing guidance or assistance. The Council 
wishes to support the Government’s schemes to its fullest 
extent. 
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St. Andrews 


Provincial Committee 
for the 
Training of Teachers 


St. Andrews Summer School 
JULY 12 to JULY 30, 1937 


The Committee proposes to institute the 
* following Courses : 


Courses Lecturers 
i. One Week Courses on 
odern Develop- 
ments in Education 

(1) Social and International F. C. Happold 


Studies in the School. 

(2) The World of To-day : 
A Survey of Modern 
International Prob- 
lems. 

(3) New Methods in the 
‘Junior and Senior 
Divisions (age 7-12). 


(4) Child Psychology, with 


— 


L. Danzinger 


special reference to 
the Period from 7-12 
years. 

(5) The New Schools at 
Work. 
u) Bryanston. T. F. Coade 
(2) Dartington Hall. W. B. Curry 

(6) Symposium : How far N. S. Snodgrass 
can the methods of T. F. Coade 
the New Schools be W. B. Curry 
applied in the State A. Skinner 
Schools ? J. Morrison 

J. Mackie 
ll. Infant Education. 

Course of Training for L. Danzinger 
Teachers of Infants (for N. S. Snodgrass 
Article 5I endorsement) E. Luke 

R. A. Reid 
M. M. Dow 


Prof. A. D. Peacock 
Prof. R. J. D. Graham 
C. H. Sutherland 

G. B.Walsh 


lii. Biology. 
Biology. (First half of 
course.) 


IV. Teaching Alds. 


(1) The Broadcast Lesson. N.S. Snodgrass 

W. McC. Ciyde 

A. H. McAllister 

M. and Mme. Oberlin 
Prof. Peacock 


H. Wiseman 


P. S. Lowson 
S. Legg 


(2) Visual and other Teach- 
ing Aids. 


V. Experimental Educa- 
tion and Child 
Guidance. 

(1) Experimental Educa- 
tion: Technique of 
Mental and Scholastic 
Testing 

(2) Experimental 
tion : 
sults. 


(3) Child Guidance. 


M. Young 
D. M. Mcintosh 


Educa- D. Howat 


Survey of Re- 


D. R. MacCalman 
A. H. Bowley 
J. G. McArthur 
Vi. Physical Education. 
(1) Physical Education and 
Organized Games for 
Primary Schools. 


(2) The Dance in Educa- 
tion. 


(3) Recreative Physical 
Education for ** Keep- 
Fit ’’ Classes. 
Vil. Handwork. 
Educational Handwork. 


D. MacCuaig 


M. M. Dow 
Mrs. M. K. B. Brown 


J. Kerr 
C. D. Cowan 


Se. Salvator’s Residence Hall and Annexes, 
Se. Andrews, are available for the accommodation 
of Teachers. Early application for places is essential. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the Director 
of Studies, Training College, Park Place, Dundee, 
to whom enrolment forms must be returned as 
early as possible. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS AND VACATION 


See also page 191 


COURSES 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Kent Summer School for Teachers 


NINETEENTH YEAR 
ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 
August 13-27, 1937 
Principal: Dr. E. ALEC WOOLF. 

The Modern (Central) School, its Aims, Organi- 
zation and Curriculum, including special 
courses in English, History, Geography, Speech 
Training, General Science with special reference 
to Elementary Biology; Biology and Religious 
Teaching. 

Physical Instruction for Seniors 
Teachers). 

Organization and Method in Infant and Junior 

chools, including Handwork and Speech 
Training. 

Physical Education for Juniors (for Women 

Teachers). 

Arts and Crafts, including courses in The Teach- 
ing of Art, Woodwork, Metalwork, Needle- 
work, Bookbinding. 

Excursions to places of interest. 

Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, Folk Dancing. 
Residence for Students provided in the College. 
Prospectus may be obtaincd from the DIRFCTOR 

OF EDUCATION (J), Springfield, Maidstone. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 
HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 5 TO 
AUGUST 28, 1937) 


Section A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics 
(theoretical and practical); practice in speaking 
and reading (small colloquial classes) ; exercises 
in grammar; dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition; history of the 
French language. 

FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION.— 
History of French literature; explications of 
modern French writers ; introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French social and political life. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 

Section B. — GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics ; practice in speak- 
ing; grammar; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 


(for Men 


FEES. FRENCH. | GERMAN. |BOTH COURSES. 
8 weeks 260 frs. 180 frs. 380 frs. 
6 ,, 220 160 ,, 330 ,, 
4 » 180 ,, 140 ,, 280 ,, 
r ae 140 ,, 120 ,, 230 ,, 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 

SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 

DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French language, literature, 
conversation, and history is arranged at 
“l'Institut d'Études Françaises Modernes ” for 
foreign students. 

15-20 lessons per week. 
Supplementary information to be got from the 
Secrétariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 
Strasbourg, France. 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 
(FRANCE) 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


at Bagnères-de-Bigorre, Hautes- 
Pyrénées, July 15 to September 15, 1937 


ELEMENTARY, INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED 


Courses. HIGHER Course. Examinations and 
Certificates. 

EXCURSIONS in the Pyrénées. HALIF-PRICE 
TICKETS. 


Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL 
ROTHSCHILD, 32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes (Hautes- 
Pyrénées) France. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 
July 28-August 11, 1937 


A residential vacation course for men and women 
teachers in secondary and elementary schools will be 
held between the above dates at the Training College, 
Bingley, Yorkshire, and will include the followicg 
subjects: 


1. CIVILIZATION AND THE ẹSCHOOLS 
Prof. GODFREY THOMSON, D.Sc., Ph.D. 

2. ENGLISH. J. C. DENT, Esq., M.A. 

3. BIOLOGY. Prof. R. DOUGLAS LAURIE, M.A. 


4. ART. Miss EVELYN GIBBS, A.R.E., A.R.CA., 
Miss J. LAUDER, A.R.C.A., 


5. HISTORY. D. C. SOMERVELL, Esq., M.A. 
6. HANDWORK. Miss M. M. Comer, N.F.U. 
7. MUSIC. E. PRIESTLEY, Esq., L.R.A.M., B.Sc. 


8. NURSERY AND INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. 
Miss G. C. WHITWILL, M.A., N.F.U. 


9. THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. Miss G. C. 
WHITWILL, M.A., N.F.U. 


10. ORGANIZED GAMES. Miss E. M. ARNOLD. 


11. SPEECH TRAINING. 


Arrangements have also been made for a number 
of special lectures. 


Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of 
residence and each provided with a bed-sitting room. 
Fee, including board, residence, and tuition, 
£5 12s. 6d. 

A handbook containing full particulars and 
syllabuses is in preparation and, when ready, will be 
sent free on application to the EDUCATION OFFICER, 
County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


UNIVERSITY OF RENNES 


(FRANCE) 
FRENCH COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS 


1. HOLIDAY COURSES at SAINT-SERVA)- 
SUR-MER, near St. MALO, from JuLy 19 to 
AUGUST 31, 1937. 


2. During the scholastic year at RENNES (Faculté 
des Lettres), from NOVEMBER 8, 1936, to 
JUNE 10, 1037. 


Language, literature, experimental phonetics, 
translation, and practical exercises, &c. 


Special diplomas—Excursions—Sea bathing. 


Apply for Prospectus to M. Lovis, Professeu 
au Collège de St. Servan-sur-Mer. 


UNIVERSITE DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 


Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phone 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation et commeret 


francais méthodiquement conçus et organs‘. 
Diplômes. 

Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 

Exposition Universelle. Facilités de voyage (t 
de séjour. 


Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétariat du 
Comité, 36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. 
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SOME HISTORIC CORONATIONS 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., Emeritus Professor of History In the University of London and 
President of the Historical Association 


I 


"THE first British coronation of which any record has 

survived was that of Aidan, King of the Scots of 
Dalriada, who was crowned by St. Columba at Iona in 
A.D. 574. It is mentioned in Adamnan’s life of the saint ; 
but no details of the ceremony are given. Concerning 
the second recorded coronation, however, namely, that 
of Edbert of Northumbria in 737, we are more fortunate. 
For we possess a venerable copy of the “ Pontifical ” or 
service-book drawn up by the King’s brother, Egbert, 
Archbishop of York, for the occasion. It is remarkable 
that the ceremony as set forth in this most ancient 
ordinal is substantially the same as that envisaged in 
the “ Order of King Ethelred,” used at the coronation 
of William the Conqueror; the same also as that 
elaborated in the great “ Liber Regalis ” of the four- 
teenth century, on which all subsequent coronation 


services have been based. Few things are more impres- 
sive witnesses of the continuity of British history than 
is the magnificent ritual of the coronation service: 
according to forms essentially unchanged through a 
millenium and a quarter, half-a-hundred monarchs in 
this island have inaugurated their reigns. And the 
outstanding feature of all these coronations has been 
their religious character. The monarch elected by the 
people and raised to the throne in accordance with 
their will, is hallowed to his office by a solemn anointing, 
which confers upon him a new sanctity, making obedi- 
ence to his authority a duty also to God. 

For Anglo-Saxon coronations no special locality was 
fixed. During the tenth century Kingston-on-Thames 
was the place commonly chosen, and the ancient 
coronation stone—emblem of strength and stability— 
is still shown in the market-place of the old town. In 
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the eleventh century, however, Edward the Confessor, 
who reluctantly exchanged the life of. religious devotion 
in Normandy for the life of political distraction in 
England, chose the cathedral of Winchester for the 
place of his consecration to his uncomfortable office. 
When he was established on the throne, he became filled 
with zeal to found near his palace an abbey whose church 
should serve for all time as the place both of the sacring 
and of the sepulture of English monarchs. Hence, 
guided, it is said, by St. Peter himself, he built the 
great house in which—or in whose thirteenth-century 
successor——nearly all subsequent coronations have taken 
place. 

The building of the Confessor’s Abbey was completed 
in 1065, and its church was consecrated on December 28 
of that year. It is an astonishing fact that within a 
fortnight of that event the Abbey-church had witnessed 
both a royal burial and a royal consecration. As Prof. 
Freeman tells us, “ Before the Christinas Festival was 
over, it beheld the funeral rites of its founder and the 
coronation rites of his successor.’** Things were done 
quickly in those days. Edward died on January 5, 
1066 ; he was buried next day in the morning; in the 
evening of the same day Harold was crowned. In the 
Middle Ages, as a rule, the coronation of a new king 
followed immediately after the death of the old one ; 
and that for two particular reasons. First, until he had 
been anointed, crowned, and enthroned, a monarch- 
elect was not considered to be king indeed. Hence, 
secondly, between the death of one king and the accession 
of the next there was a dangerous interregnum during 
which the laws were in abeyance and anarchy was let 
loose. Only gradually were the two great constitutional 
principles established, (1) that the king never dies, and 
(2) that the law is never in abeyance. 


II 


Since the Norman Conquest thirty-seven coronations 
have been celebrated in Westminster Abbey. The first 
was that of the Conqueror himself which took place 
on Christmas Day, two and a-half months after the 
battle of Hastings. William was most anxious to display 
to the world at large that he was not a “ conqueror,” 
but rather the duly nominated, elected, anointed, and 
crowned heir of the saintly Confessor. Hence, greatly 
daring, he ventured to place himself in the midst of his 
enemies, and run the frightful risks of an Abbey consecra- 
tion. The Archbishop of Canterbury refused to officiate ; 
but his rival of York, always ready to steal a march on 
his hated superior, was more complacent. The atmo- 
sphere of the ceremony was tense with tragedy. William 
himself, though not normally afflicted with nervousness, 
was tremulous with apprehension. When the time for 
the ‘‘ recognition ” came and the assembled host shouted 
their acceptance of their new lord, the startled Normans 
took it as a cry of rebellion, and started an orgy of 
slaughter and incendiarism ; so that amid tumult and 
consternation, in an almost deserted church, and amid 
the flames of burning houses, the truncated ceremony 
was completed. 


* Norman Conquest, II, 515. 
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At every coronation the superstitious were on the 
look out for signs and omens indicative of the fate of 
the monarch whose reign was being inaugurated. Thus, 
at the coronation of Stephen there were many presages 
of evil. In particular, the disappearance of the conse- 
crated Host, during the celebration of Mass, was taken 
to show that in the sight of heaven Stephen was a 
perjurer and a usurper. When, half a century later, 
Richard I was crowned, it was considered an ill-omen 
that a bat made its way into the Abbey and flitted 
about the head of the king. It is noteworthy, too, that 
at this coronation, when the time for the anointing 
came, the king was stripped to the waist so that his 
mighty limbs might be consecrated to the service of the 
Cross. 


It happened, moreover, in 1189, that the two senior 
bishops were those of Durham and Wells. Hence 
they acted as Richard’s supporters during the corona- 
tion ceremony. From that time onward, most illogicallv, 
their successors have claimed, not ex sentorifate but 
ex officio, to be the king’s supporters at every coronation, 
and their claim has been allowed and has become estab- 
lished. Most lamentably, on this occasion, a massacre 
even more terrible than that of 1066 disgraced the 
festal day. Some Jews, out of curiosity, had somehow, 
in spite of special royal prohibition, found their way 
into the sacred building. Their discovery led to a 
frightful outbreak of diabolical fury, which extended 
not only to the City but also to distant parts of England. 
The next coronation, that of the impious John, was 
distinguished not only by the disgusting mbaldry of the 
unworthy king, who made open fun of the whole cere- 
mony and refused to communicate, but also by what 
was regarded later as a clear prognostication of his 
impending loss of Normandy. The spear, by means o! 
which he was invested with the Duchy, fell, in the 
midst of the buffoonery of himself and his boon com- 
panions, out of his careless hands and clattered to the 
ground. 

John, as is well known, at the close of his troublous 
reign, lost a large part of the regalia as he attempted 
to cross the estuary of the Wash. Hence the coronation 
of the young Henry III had to be effected with a plain 
gold circlet, and it had to be performed at Gloucester, 
as Westminster in 1216 was in the hands of Louis of 
France. Four years later, however, he underwent a 
second coronation in Edward the Confessor’s abbey, 
which he was about to rebuild on a more magnificent 
scale. 

Henry’s son, the great Edward I—-named after the 
Confessor, for whom Henry had profound veneration— 
was he who brought from Scone the famous “ Lia Fail,” 
or Stone of Destiny, on which all subsequent monarchs 
have been crowned. Tradition says that it is the stone 
on which Jacob’s head rested at Bethel when he saw 
his vision of angels, and that it was carried by way 
of Egypt, Spain, and Ireland, to its Scottish resting 
place. Geology, however, indicates that its origin was 
in the neighbourhood of Scone. 

The first coronation effected on the stone, namely, 

(Continued on page 264) 
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NEW BOOKS 


A NEW GUIDE TO PRECIS WRITING 
By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. 2/6 


Besides a full explanation of the principles of précis writing, this book gives a series of long extracts arranged in 
sections. These passages have also been chosen with an eye to usefulness as material for essays. The book is 
intended to cover the requirements for Matriculation and School Certificate, and also for the L.C.C. and Civil 


Service Examinations. 


EXERCISES IN INTERPRETATION 
By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. 3/- 


Prose and verse extracts with questions designed to test the power of understanding, appreciating, and repro- 
ducing them. This book will be particularly useful for preparation for the N.U.J.M.B. Higher School Certificate, 
the Scottish Leaving Certificate and other similar examinations. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, PART | 


These are Notes and Questions, a Glossary, and Appendices on Bunyan’s Grammar, the Allegory 
Interpreted, and Bunyan’s Theology. 
By JOHN BUNYAN. Edited by R. W. JEPSON, M.A. 2j- 


Carefully edited with an introduction and notes. The editor has reprinted Prof. George Macaulay Trevelyan’s 
address on John Bunyan with an abridgemenc of the ‘‘ Life of John Bunyan ** chat Lord Macaulay contributed 
to Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


THE POET’S PATH , 


(The Heritage of Literature Series, Section A, No. 18.) 
Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. 1/6 
With a Foreword by P. GURREY, B.A., Ph.D. 


THE POETS’ WAY. STAGE Ill 


(The Heritage of Literature Series, Section A, No. 19.) 


Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. 1/6 
ELS ONT CHANTE 
By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A. 2/- 


A selection of modern French poetry, suitable for reading in the Fourth and Fifth Forms of Secondary Schools. 
Much of the verse is of the descriptive or narrative kind, and the book includes a number of '' Comprehension 
Tests ° on the poems which lend themselves most readily to this type of exercise. 


TALES OF REAL ADVENTURE 


From Modern French Authors 
By Prof. F. C. ROE, M.A. 2/- 


A collection of first-hand narratives written by modern French explorers, airmen, &c. This book we believe, 
is something quite new among French Readers. It consists of stories of adventure that really took place and 
should appeal strongly to every schoolboy. 


FIRST YEAR LATIN 
By W. W. EWBANK, M.A., Ph.D. Illustrated from Pen and Ink Drawings and from 
Photographs. 2/9 


Book | of an entirely new course incorporating the interest of the ‘‘ direct ° method with the basic principles 
underlying all grammatical accuracy and idiomatic translation. There are many illustrations which will arouse 
the interest of the pupil. Stress is laid on the realien of Roman life, classical mythology and the fundamentals 
of a sound knowledge of Latin. 


A HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
By T. RAYMONT, M.A. 76 


Opening with broad survey of the education of young children in the centuries before schools were provided for 
them, this book gives an account of the gradual provision of schools in Britain, with some account of parallel 
movements in other countries, notably America. 

An explanation is also given of the influence of Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, John Dewey, 
Dr. Montessori and others, each in his own appropriate setting in the narrative. 


LEARNING AND TEACHING 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 
By A. G. HUGHES, Ph.D., M.Ed., and E. H. HUGHES, Ph.D. 7/6 


The aim of this book is to provide a simple, comprehensive text-book for students in training colleges preparing 
for a Certificate Examination in the psychology and principles of education, and also to help practising teachers 
to keep in touch with modern development in educational thought. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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that of Edward II was very badly bungled. Piers 
Gaveston had it in charge, and either through incom- 
petence or gross negligence, he allowed it to sink into 
wild disorder. It ended in scenes of open dissension 
which boded ill for the success of the new king’s reign. 

Either for this or for some subsequent fourteenth- 
century coronation the famous Liber Regalis appears to 
have been drawn up. It contains the most splendid and 
impressive of all the coronation services. The defect 
of the service was its extreme length: it lasted in all 
about six hours. Richard II, at the end of the long 
ordeal, fainted away, and had to be carried out from 
the Abbey by his attendant knights. The coronation 
of Richard II’s supplanter and successor, Henry IV, 
was the first at which the sacred oil—said to have been 
given by the Virgin herself to St. Thomas Becket—is 
recorded as having been used. It somewhat lost its 
freshness in the course of the centuries, and Queen 
_ Elizabeth frankly said that it stank ! 

For James I’s coronation the Liber Regalis was trans- 
lated from Latin into English. The translation was a 
bald and unattractive one, and the ceremony itself, on 
July 25, 1603, truncated and unimpressive. For James 
himself was lacking in presence and dignity. The 
plague, moreover, was raging at the time, and fear of 
infection kept both the elect and the multitude away. 

Charles I’s coronation was marked by many unto- 
ward incidents. First, his Queen, Henrietta Maria, 
refused to accompany her husband. She and her ladies 
were Catholics, and they would not participate in a 
Protestant service. Nay, worse, they openly made fun 
of it, frisking and dancing at the gate of the Palace of 
Westminster in sight of the scandalized people. It was 
a source of grave annoyance to Charles. He was, also, 
further disturbed and distressed by the open hostility 
that marked the relations of Williams, the Dean of 
Westminster, and Laud, the Bishop of London. For 
some reason or other, Charles was arrayed for his corona- 
tion in white garments, instead of garments of the 
royal scarlet. This was (afterwards) considered to have 
been emblematic of calamity. 

For a period of eleven years in the middle of the 
seventeenth century it appeared probable that Charles I's 
coronation would be the last that this country would 
see. For not only was Charles himself beheaded and his 
children driven into exile, but, in 1649, the venerable 
Regalia themselves were scattered or destroyed by the 
iconoclastic Puritans. The priceless treasures thus 
squandered included the crown, the ring, and the robe 
of Edward the Confessor, and the crown of his queen 
Edith. Of the old Regalia the only two that may have 
survived for use at the present day are the Ampulla, or 
Golden Eagle, containing the sacring oil, and the Spoon 
employed in the anointing. 

For Charles II’s coronation, delayed for nearly a year 
after the Restoration, new Regalia had to be made. 
The making of it was entrusted to Sir Robert Vyner of 
London to whom the Treasury paid some £32,000. The 
coronation, when it did take place (April 23, 1661), was 
one of exceptional brilliance. It was a counterblast to 
Puritan sobriety. 
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The next coronation, that of James II in 1685, caused 
much difficulty. For James was a Catholic who em- 
phatically declined to attend a communion service in a 
Protestant Church. Hence the order of the Coronation 
had to be drastically amended. The Westminster copy 
of the venerable Liber Regalis, badly disfigured by 
Sancroft’s writing, is eloquent of the Archbishop's 
unhappiness and embarrassment. More Regalia had to 
be made for this occasion, because a Queen Consort 
had to be crowned, as well as a King. Charles II had 
deliberately postponed his marriage to Catherine of 
Braganza in order that a scene such as that which had 
marred his father’s coronation might be avoided. 


Only four years elapsed from the coronation of 
James II before the Abbey had to be prepared for 
another great ceremony. The Revolution had taken 
place, and the new constitutional monarchs William III 
and Mary had to be consecrated. This coronation was 
unique in our history, for Mary was a Queen Regnant 
and not a Queen Consort. Another feature also char- 
acterized it: this was the presentation to the monarchs 
of a Bible. Such a presentation had been made once 
before, namely, at the coronation of Edward VI. But 
Mary Tudor had eliminated it, and it was not 
re-introduced until 1689. It has been continued ever 
since. 

The solemnity of the consecration of Queen Anne 
was somewhat marred by the fact that the lady, although 
only 37 years old, was incapacitated by corpulence and 
gout. She had to be carried from chair to altar, and 
from altar to throne. It was pathetic but porcine. 

The Hanoverian coronations of the eighteenth century 
were magnificent and extremely expensive, but barbaric 
in their tastelessness. That of George III was marked 
by great confusion owing to the incompetence of the 
Chamberlain and the Deputy-Marshal who were in 
charge. The King, after nearly six hours of agony, 
vigorously complained to the Deputy-Marshal. The 
agitated officer admitted his errors, but assured the 
irate monarch that they should not be repeated at the 
next coronation ! 

The coronation of George IV, however, did not 
take place for sixty years, and other officials had its 
management. It was one of the most expensive on 
record, its cost amounting to nearly £238,000. The 
magnitude of this total was in part caused by the fact 
that the festive king borrowed jewels for the occasion, 
and liked them so much that he refused to return them 
to their lenders ; so the State had to foot the exorbitant 
bill. This coronation was, of course, made notorious by 
the scene outside the Abbey, when the Queen, Caroline 
of Brunswick, from whom the King was seeking divorce, 
was refused admission to the ceremony. 

The outstanding note of William IV’s coronation in 
183I was economy. Hence both the customary proces- 
sion of the King and Peers from Westminster Hall to 
the Abbey, and also the Banquet in Westminster Hall 
after the coronation were omitted—as they have been 
ever since. These omissions, much regretted by anti- 
quaries, involved the abandonment of many picturesque 

(Continued on page 266) 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE WORLD BEFORE BRITAIN 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A. 2/9 
D First-year course for Secondary and Senior Schools in Ancient History from Prehistoric times to the Roman 
mpire. 


Based on the same plan as the author's Britain in World History, which has proved so popular, this book for younger 
pupils provides in one volume all the material necessary for a year’s work. Each chapter has reading-matter 
sufficient for one preparation, together with one or two Source Readings, Exercises based on the text, and a 
List of Books for Further Reading. In addition, there is a plentiful supply of maps, and of illustrations carefully 
chosen for their value in the History lesson. , 


BRITISH INSTITUTIONS OF TO-DAY 


By T. K. DERRY, M.A., Phil. 3/6 


This short book on Citizenship Is Intended to give the Sixth Form pups a clear idea of the world of public life in 
which he or she will have to play a part. A careful description of the machinery of central and local government 
has therefore been combined with such matters as the social services, the working of inter-imperial and inter- 
national relationships, and the place of voluntary organizations in the State. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR TO-DAY 


A New Series of Geographies for Middie Forms. 


Joint General Editors : 
L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. F.R.G.S. 
L. S. SUGGATE, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


BOOK |. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 2/9 


This new series aims at providing a well-considered course in Geography adapted to the progressive development 
of pupils during the years preceding that in which the School Certificate Examination is taken. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 6/- 


An Interestingly written introduction, suitable for the use of Upper Forms of Secondary Schools and for students 
preparing for such examinations as the Institute of Bankers. 


A SCHOOL PHYSICS: REVISION NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


(HYDROSTATICS, HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND) 
By S. R. HUMBY, M.C., M.A., and F. W. GODDARD, M.A., F.C.S. With Illustrations. 3/- 


intended primarily as a revision course for students taking the School Certificate or Matriculation examinations, 
this book includes a number of questions taken from the examination papers of recent years. A section on 
Hydrostatics has been included, and a detailed explanation has been given of both forms of signs convention in 
use in geometrical optics. Rapid revision tests are inserted after each section. 


CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC 
(SCHOOL CERTIFICATE) 
By F. W. GODDARD, M.A., F.C.S. 1/6 


This small book gives a clear statement of the elementary laws, an explanation of their applications, the methods 
of working out typical examples, and a collection of about 300 numerical questions mostly taken from recent 
School Certificate examination papers. 


The questions are carefully graded and explanatory text is included. 


MECHANICS SECTION. 
By R. G. SHACKEL, M.A. 2/9 


This section forms part of a course in Elementary Mechanics, Heat, Light and Sound, and Electricity and Magnetism 
suitable for schools preparing for one of the various General School Examinations. 


In general, an attempt ig made to present the principles from a practical and modern point of view. 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


By R. W. CAREY, M.A. 3/6 
Part Ill. 


Contents—Progressions, Indices, Surds, Variation, Logarithms, Ratio and Proportion, plus Harder Factors and 
Equations, Identities, Elimination, Permutation, Binomial Theorem. 


Certificate Course. 4/6 


Part Il (Long Form) with Extra Revision and Progressions, Indices, Surds, Variation, Logarithms, Ratio and 
Proportion. 


~ 
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survivals of the Middle Ages, in particular the appear- 
ance of the King’s Champion, on horseback and in full 
armour, at the Banquet in order to challenge to mortal 
combat any one who dared to dispute his Lord’s title 
to the throne. 

The coronations of Victoria, Edward VII, and 
George V, all the details of which are, of course, inti- 
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mately known, were carried out elaborately and care- 
fully according to the reduced standard of 1831. In- 
creasingly, however, they came to represent and typify 
not only the majesty of the sovereignty of the British 
Isles, but also the imperial dignity of the titular ruler 
of all the British Dominions and Dependencies beyond 
the seas. 


THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY 
V.—COLONIAL HISTORY IN FICTION 
By ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 


THE prologue to British colonial history is the 

chronicle of nautical adventure during the Eliza- 
bethan period, or to put it tersely and more racily, the 
story of Drake and Hawkins on the Spanish Main. Boys 
will not require telling of those school-day classics, 
At Sea under Drake, by C. H. Eden, For God and Gold, 
by Julian Corbett, and others by Tom Bevan, George 
Norway, Harry Collingwood, and Herbert Strang. But 
perhaps they do not know that the most literal version 
of what the old sea-dog Hawkins stated—not that he was 
a martyr to veracity—is a book written for themselves 
called When Hawkins Sailed the Sea, by a less familiar 
author, Tinsley Pratt. Drake and his Yeomen, by James 
Barnes, is equally full and reliable on the exploits of 
Drake, celebrated also by our old friend Hertty and 
many another romancer. The classic of that favourite 
theme is, of course, Westward Ho! But Mary Johnston, 
in Sir Mortimer, and Dora McChesney, in The Wounds 
of a Friend, kept very much closer to the records, and 
are far from being uninteresting. John Vytal, by W. F. 
Payson, tells the tale, touched on by Miss McChesney, 
of the lost colony of Roanoke, and brings on the stage 
a number of famous people, including Marlowe. 

So much for the prologue; now for the great story 
of the English colonies in North America, so many of 
which were to be lost to Britain in the War of Inde- 
pendence. In many cases it will be found that the tale 
is told with more knowledge and also with more spirit 
by American authors in general, they are very conscien- 
tious on the historical side, and unless they are also 
graphic and readable they will not be mentioned here. 

The story of Plymouth Colony and the Pilgrim 
Fathers was told forty years ago in a set of novels by 
Mrs. J. G. Austin, Standish of Standtsh, Betty Alden, 
and David Alden’s Daughter. Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
voyage in search of El Dorado was the big episode in 
H. A. Hinkson’s novel already mentioned, The Splendid 
Knight. But J. E. Cooke’s My Lady Pokahontas and 
Vaughan Kester’s John o’ Jamestown are more informa- 
tive stories of Virginia in the earliest days; and so is 
that fine romance, By Order of the Company, by Mary 
Johnston, which also brings in the famous Pokahontas. 
Of pioneering days.in old Newfoundland the most 
vivid picture is Brothers in Peril, by Theodore Roberts. 
The Bay Path, by J. G. Holland, is a quieter story of the 
earliest colonists in the Connecticut Valley, and Emma 


Rayner’s In Castle and Colony tells of the Dutch and the 
Swedes in Pennsylvania, before the Quakers came there. 

Early days in Maryland are vividly called up in 
Maud W. Goodwin's Sir Christopher, a romance of a 
Maryland manor in 1644; and Acadia, that is, French 
Nova Scotia, is the subject of The Lady of Fort St. John, 
a capital boys’ book by Mrs. Catherwood. These are 
books by Americans born. The Maid of Old New York 
is by a Scots lady who became American by adoption, 
Amelia E. Barr. A highly romantic story of Virginia is 
The Old Dominion, by Mary Johnston, dealing with 
Stuart times, when rebels were sold as slaves and sent 
to the plantations. The Making of Christopher Ferring- 
ham, by Beulah M. Dix, is a learned account of life in 
the Massachusetts Bay colony and Barbados, about the 
same time. A good old stager, now unhappily out of 
print, Leonard Lindsay, by A. B. Reach, describes the 
operations of the true buccaneers, or brethren of the 
coast ; the scene is the West Indies from 1672 onwards. 

Two women novelists who know the early history of 
Canada well are Mrs. Catherwood and Agnes C. Laut: 
the former gave a romanticized version of a true story in 
The Romance of Dollard, The White Islander, and Th 
Chase of St. Castin, and other stories ; the last-named, in 
Heralds of Empire, recounted the exploits of Radisson, 
fighting the French in the Hudson Bay region. Maud 
Goodwin had an excellent account of Bacon’s rebellion 
in Virginia, in White Aprons, and the tobacco riots that 
followed are a main episode in The Heart's Highway, by 
Mary E. Wilkins. Our John Masefield wrote a story, 
Lost Endeavour, about the Spanish Main and Virginia 
in the last ten years of the seventeenth century. Radisson 
figures again, but is libelled, in Sir Gilbert Parker's fine 
novel, The Teail of the Sword, a brilliant and otherwise 
trustworthy picture of Canada or New France, when 
French, English, and redskin were all fighting each other. 
A still better study of the same events is A Daughter of 
New France, by Mary C. Crowley, which was adopted as 
the official guide for the bicentenary pageants in 1901. 

The French and English wars, but with the scene 
changed to Louisiana, are the ground-theme of Haris 
Dickson’s three novels, The Black Wolf’s Breed, The 
Siege of Lady Resolute, and She that Hesitates, and of a 
romance by C. G. D. Roberts, The Prisoner of Made 
moiselle. But to keep nearer home, that is, to what 1 
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still British, let us turn to The Span o Life, by 
W. M’Lennan and J. N. McIlwraith, dealing with Louis- 
bourg and Quebec in the time of the ’Forty-five. Two 
of the best stories of Acadia after the cession to us are 
The Forge in the Forest and A Sister to Evangeline, by 
C. G. D. Roberts. With Wolfe in Canada is a good old 
Henty, and Captain Brereton told How Canada Was 
Won in a boy’s book bearing that title. But Sir Gilbert 
Parker was better primed with the facts, and just as 
vivid, in The Seats of the Mighty; and the battle of Quebec 
and other passages in the strife between French and 
English enter into two admirably historical studies, 
The Story of old Fort Loudon, by C. E. Craddock, and 
A Soldier of Manhattan, by J. A. Altsheler, two American 
novelists. 


Do not forget the episodes in the life of Washington 
and in the American Revolution that Thackeray put into 
The Virginians, which appear in a somewhat different 
light in A Soldier of Virginia, by B. E. Stevenson. Our 
own “ Q” also brought in the British reverse at Ticon- 
deroga and the repulse of the Americans before Quebec, 
in Fort Amity. But it is the Americans who have found 
a favourite theme in such an event as the great attempt 
of the Ottawas under Pontiac to drive back the English. 
The Heroine of the Strait, by Mary C. Crowley, and 
Major John Richardson’s Wacousta, are painstaking 
reconstructions of that famous affair, with only a 
seasoning of romance. Richardson was a Canadian ; 
but a veteran writer for the American boy, Edward 
Stratemeyer, celebrated the Pontiac conspiracv in three 
good yarns, The Fort in the Wilderness, Trail and Trading 
Post, and On the Trail of Pontiac. 


The literature of the American Revolution is enormous, 
especially on the American side, and a good proportion 
has very naturally taken the form of fiction. There is 
only room here for outstanding novels, and for those 
having some reference to the territories which are still 
British. The following are roughly in historical order of 
the events woven in. The Colonials, by Allen French, 
deals with the beginnings—the Tea-Party, the battle of 
Bunker Hill, Church’s treachery, and the preliminary 
doings of Gage and Washington. Philip Winwood, by 
R. N. Stevens, is a Loyalist account of events from 1763 
to 1786, and Hearts Courageous, by Hallie E. Rives, a 
Virginian, Dan Monroe and two other boys’ books by 
W. O. Stoddard, one or two still worth reading of Feni- 
more Cooper, such as The Spy, and The Reckoning by 
R. W. Chambers, give the American aspects of the same 
events. The Sun of Saratoga, by J. A. Altsheler, S. Weir 
Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne, free Quaker, the American 
Winston Churchill’s Richard Carvel, The Blue Ocean's 
Daughter, by C. T. Brady, and old books such as W. H. G. 
Kingston’s Hurricane Hurry, Molly Seawell’s Paul 
Jones, and Cooper’s Pilot, show later phases of the 
conflict. 

Benedict Arnold’s treason is a dramatic incident in a 
number of stories, including A New England Maid, by 
Eliza F. Pollard. Then affairs in Canada during and 
after the war give historical circumstance to such 
romances as Love Like and Gipsy, by Bernard Capes, 
and A Diana of Quebec, by Jean N. McIlwraith. As to 
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the sea, Captain Chamier’s Tom Bowling was once 
something of a classic, and is not a bit inferior to Harry 
Collingwood’s Log of a Privateersman. Both are con- 
cerned with British operations in American waters. The 
war of 1812 has been a very popular subject, especially 
with Yankee patriots. The most serious study in fiction 
is Mary C. Crowley’s Love Thrives in War. But naval 
affairs, such as the duel of the Shannon and the 
Chesapeake, are the special theme of Smith Brunt, a 
Story of the old Navy, by W. K. Post, and A Loyal 
Traitor, by James Barnes, to name but two. Canadian 
history in the nineteenth century is well presented in 
The Pomp of the Lavilettes and When Valmond came to 
Pontiac, by Sir Gilbert Parker, Mary Crowley’s In 
Treaty with Honour, Lily Dougall’s What Necessity 
Knows, In the Midst of Alarms, by Robert Barr, The 
Silent Places, by S. E. White, The Prodigal’s Brother, by 
John Mackie, and The Imperialist, by Mrs. Everard Cotes. 


India had a great history long before the Bnitish 
arrived there, and it has been exploited by many 


- erudite and many highly imaginative romancers, one of 


the more learned being Mrs. F. A. Steel, who, in A Prince 
of Dreamers, gave the world a notable study of Akbar, 
the Great Mogul. Scarce less learned was the imaginary 
autobiography of a Civil Servant in India, in the quarter 
of a century following the English Restoration, In 
Furthest Ind, by the lady calling herself ‘‘ Sydney C. 
Grier.” Does any one nowadays read the admirable 
trilogy of Colonel Meadows Taylor, Tara, a Mahraita 
Tale, Ralph Darnell, and Seeta, which picture three 
epochs, those of Clive and Plassey, the Black-Hole 
tragedy, and the Mutiny ? They are worthy of a reprint. 
Miss “ Grier ’’ went on with her historical survey in 
Like Another Helen and The Great Proconsul, on the career 
of Warren Hastings. As It Happened, by H. M. Wallis, 
Tippoo Sultaun, by Meadows Taylor, and A Free Lance 
ina Far Land, by H. E. Compton, deal with events before 
the nineteenth century. Then the salient works before 
the Mutiny furnished a melodramatic subject are, 
Before the British Raj, by Major Arthur Griffiths, 
Captain Brereton’s Jones of the 64th, The Old Missionary, 
by Sir William Hunter, Taylor’s Confessions of a Thug, 
Maud Diver’s Hero of Herat, An Old Score, by H. M. 
Wallis, and a quaternion by “ Sydney C. Grier,” Th 
Path to Honour, The Keepers of the Gate, The Advanced 
Guard, and The Warden of the Marches. 

The best three books on the Mutiny are, The Sword of 
Azrael and Eight Days, by R. E. Forrest, and the 
monumental On the Face of the Waters, by Mrs. Steel. 
As to later times, Sir Mortimer Durand’s Helen Treveryan, 
A Vizier’s Daughter, by Lilias Hamilton, and Captain 
Brereton’s With Roberis to Candahar, stand out among 
those about the Afghan wars; His Majesty's Greatest 
Subject, by S. S. Thorburn, gives the inner history of a 
viceroy’s career, and Maud Diver's love stories, Captain 
Desmond, V.C., The Great Amulet, and Candles in the 
Wind, throw sidelights on military life on the North- 
West frontier and the fighting with Pathans and other 
foes. Fielding Hall’s Palace Tales are a rather too fanciful 
picture of Court life in Burma. Edward Thompsons 
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recent Burmese Silver is a little more matter-of-fact, 
though tinged with the Rider Haggard style of exciting 
adventure. 

The great bulk of the historical fiction treating of the 
British colonies in South Africa are stories of adventure 
for boys, by such writers as Collingwood, Captain 
Brereton, Henty, and Herbert Hayens; and a long 
sequence by Rider Haggard and Bertram Mitford. 
But on very early times, Sir Mortimer Durand’s John 
Temple and Sir Andrew Balfour’s boys’ book, The 
Golden Temple, are noteworthy for a sound knowledge 
of the past. The Four Feathers, by A. E. W. Mason, 
is an interesting study of the forging of character 
and the Omdurman campaign. A study of Cecil 
Rhodes, in The Colossus of Morley Roberts, a satire on 
Boer officialdom, in a Burgher Quixote, by Douglas 
Blackburn, and Olive Schreiner’s famous jeremiad, 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland, in their several 
ways are circumstantial and truthful studies. Episodes 
of the South African War are recounted with inimitable 
force and pungency by Major Swinton, in The Green Curve, 
and other stories, whilst boys have a sound, well-informed 
narrative of events in Ernest Glanville’s Max Thornton. 

There remain Australia and New Zealand, which both 
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have their romantic literatures. G. L. Becke and 
Walter Jeffrey showed intimate knowledge in Th 
Mutineer, a romance of Pitcairn Island, and A First 
Fleet Family; and G. L. Becke, writing alone, in Helen 
Adair, the life of a convict at Botany Bay. Convict 
days were likewise the burden of a once-famous novel 
by Marcus Clarke, For the Term of his Natural Life, 
and of Price Warung’s Tales of Australian Early Days 
and Tales of the Isle of Death, that is, Norfolk Island. 
Henry Kingsley went to Australia, and wrote nothing 
finer than The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn. Mr. Roy 
Bridges, of Hobart, has recently told a story of the con- 
vict settlement in Van Dieman’s Land, in Sullivan's 
Bay. But the whole history of Australia in the nine- 
teenth century was chronicled in the exciting novels of 
the T. A. Browne who called himself ‘ Rolf Boldrewood,” 
from The Squatter’s Dream and Robbery Under Arms 
down to Babes in the Bush. He also wrote a New 
Zealand story of the Maori war in War to the Knife. 
Two novels of minor literary merit but showing genuine 
knowledge of early times in the two countries are The 
Wisdom of Esau, by two Australians, R. L. Outhwaite 
and C. H. Chomley, and The Adventures of Kimble Bent, 
by the New Zealander, James Cowan. 


NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


GENERAL 


HE Easter Conference of the National Union of Teachers 
held at Portsmouth, for the third time in an annual 
series of sixty-seven, was attended by nearly 6,000 teachers 
and delegates, representing almost 160,000 members. Since 
the last Portsmouth conference in 1926 there has been a 
membership increase of 38,471. 


UNION POLICY SUMMARIZED 


Mr. Patten, during the course of his presidential address, 
surveyed the main tendencies of English progress in 
education during the past twenty-five years, with particular 
reference to their reactions upon the teaching profession, 
while paying due tribute to much sterling effort on the 
part of the Board of Education. He pleaded for adequate 
sanitation and equipment in every school; the abolition 
of large classes; and equal consideration for all types of 
schools—nursery, infant, primary, and post primary. 
Referring to physical training, Mr. Patten pointed to the 
pioneer work voluntarily undertaken for many years by 
teachers in organizing general athletics, cricket, football, 
swimming, school camps and journeys in recognition of 
the essential unity of mental and physical development in 
the process of education. In urging adequate nutrition 
as the natural basis of physical training, the President 
obviously had the whole of conference in agreement. The 
development of modern education as a great social service, 
with the school as a nucleus and the teacher as organizer, 
could only proceed in an atmosphere of freedom and 
generous co-operation with directors, inspectors, doctors, 
organizers, and other workers. 


CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


A motion welcoming the greater attention now being 
given to physical education urged the need of medical 
supervision of children of pre-school age, necessary 
nutrition, and facilities and equipment for carrying out 
schemes of instruction. The reduction in the size of classes 
to thirty on the roll was approved as a practicable policy ; 


and necessary in the interests of the children, particularly 
in view of the existence of 3,000 classes with more than 
fifty children. An amendment that nursery classes should 
be limited to fifteen on the roll was received sym- 
pathetically, but rejected. An impressive plea on behalf 
of the children in depressed areas was made by Mr. T. 
Williams, of Merthyr Tydvil, who described the pitiful 
conditions prevailing in this area. The resolution designed to 
protect young workers advocated the restriction of working 
hours so that ample opportunity for further education 
should be available. Resolutions were passed calling for 
the provision of nursery schools and classes, the improve- 
ment of school buildings, staffs, and equipment, and the 
teaching of the principles of the League of Nations in the 
schools. Considerable disappointment was expressed at the 
insertion in the Education Act, 1936, of the clause relating 
to exemptions of children of 14 years for beneficial employ- 
ment; and at the omission of any provision of main- 
tenance grants to children in elementary schools; and a 
resolution to this effect was carried. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY AT BLACKPOOL 


The action of the Blackpool Education Authority in 
seeking to classify the children of local council schools into 
religious categories in order to attend the churches and 
chapels of these denominations upon six occasions annually, 
was definitely regarded by conference as an invasion of 
the protection afforded by the Cowper-Temple clause. The 
feeling was unanimous that any such scheme was most 
undesirable from every point of view ; and in a professional 
sense calculated to arouse religious controversies which 
would discredit religion most of all. 


THE Basic SCALE 


One of the high lights of debate was a resolution moved 
by Mr. Naisbitt that the basic scale principle should be the 
adopted salary policy of the union. Ultimately the motion 
was defeated substantially by the approval of the ‘‘ previous 
question,” but the contributions of the four principal 
speakers were of compelling interest. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
ENGLISH LITERATURE SYLLABUS 


By A. M. WALMSLEY, M.A., Northampton School 
PART Il 


"THE previous paper discussed the comparative neglect 

of the general literature papers in the Cambridge 
School Certificate examination. We came to the conclu- 
sion that, since the great majority of candidates will be 
examined in set books, it is important that the set 
books prescribed should be suitable, and that candi- 
dates should be given a reasonable choice of alternatives. 
How does the July, 1938, Cambridge syllabus satisfy 
these conditions ? 

The Shakespeare paper offers a choice of one of two 
plays, either Midsummer Night’s Dream or Coriolanus. 
It is difficult to see how these two plays can be considered 
equivalents. The former is a deservedly popular play, 
likely to appeal to readers of that age, and quite suitable 
for the purpose. But Coriolanus is a much longer play 
—in Macmillan’s Globe edition Midsummer Night's 
Dream occupies thirty-three pages, and Coriolanus 
fifty-six pages. Apart from its greater length, Coriolanus 
is a much harder play; the action is broken up into 
twenty-eight scenes, in marked contrast to the simpler 
action of Midsummer Night’s Dream with its nine scenes. 
Cortolanus is eminently the kind of play that should be 
reserved for the Higher School candidate. 

There is much to be said for the suggestion that the 
examining boards should agree to make two lists from 
Shakespeare’s plays—(a) those suitable for the School 
Certificate candidate, and (b) those suitable for the 
Higher School Certificate candidate. There is no reason 
why these two classes should overlap. At present it is 
by no means unusual for a Higher School Certificate 
candidate to have to study in detail a Shakespeare play 
that he has already taken for the School Certificate. This 
seems a pity, when there are so many other plays worth 
reading. It should not be difficult to find enough 
suitable plays—comedies, histories, and tragedies—on 
which to ring the changes at the School Certificate stage. 

This group might contain Midsummer Night's Dream, 
The Merchant of Venice, The Tempest, As You Like It, 
Twelfth Night, Henry V, Henry IV (both parts), 
Richard II, Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar and Macbeth. 
The following plays are definitely more suitable for the 
Higher School Certificate candidate: Much Ado About 
Nothing, Winter's Tale, King John, Richard III, Corio- 
lanus, Antony and Cleopatra, Hamlet, King Lear, and 
perhaps a few others. I do not think that many English 
teachers would deliberately choose Cortolanus for pupils 
of School Certificate age, if it were not forced on them 
by the examining boards. Sir E. K. Chambers, in his 
Shakespeare: a Survey, utters a rather uncalled-for jibe 
against the schoolmaster, in his discussion of Cortolanus. 
“ For the first time since some of the painful humours 
and strained wit-combats of his early experiments 
Shakespeare has become tedious. Perhaps that is why 
the schoolmasters are so fond of the play.” Surely this 


shaft should have been aimed rather at the examiners! 

Is it enough to offer the candidates a choice of only 
two plays ? Ifa choice of three were allowed, the English 
master might be able to choose comedy, history, or 
tragedy according to his own particular preference. 

For the second paper on set books, the candidate is 
required to take one verse book and one prose book. 

The two verse alternatives for July, 1938, are Spenser's 
Faerie Queene, Book I, and An Anthology of Modern 
Verse (Methuen). The Spenser is shorter and possesses 
more unity than the anthology, and would probably not 
require so much time to prepare. But on the other hand, 
I doubt if it would make so successful an appeal to the 
average School Certificate candidate as the anthology 
might do. Spenser has always made a rather limited 
appeal. He has rightly been called “ the poet’s poet.” 
I should quite definitely say that the Faerie Queene is 
more suitable for the Higher School Certificate than for 
the School Certificate candidate : a little goes a long way 
with students of School Certificate age. And there are 
other authors that make a stronger and a more natural 
appeal to readers of that age. 

When Chaucer is excluded from the shorter general 
literature paper (as in July, 1938), he might well have 
been included in this section. Either The Prologue or 
The Nonne Preestes Tale is well suited for this purpose. 
The Methuen Anthology is a delightful book, interest- 
ing, more alive (and certainly more varied) than the 
Faerie Queene, but it takes more time to get through— 
there is more in it to discuss and to argue about. Some 
of the poems are obscure in part, and the short 
biographical notes do not give enough help; many 
of the authors are ignored altogether. The poems 
included vary widely in difficulty; they range from 
simple poems like Nod (a favourite with children of 
8 or g years) to some that readers of 15 years are not 
likely to be able to appreciate. It is, however, an 
anthology that deserves its popularity in the schools. 

The two prose alternatives are Selected English Essays, 
ed. Peacock (O.U.P. World’s Classics Series), pages 1-171 
(Bacon to Cowper) ; and Stevenson, An Inland Voyage 
and Travels with a Donkey (ed. Houghton : Macmillan). 
Both of these are quite suitable for the purpose. They 
are interesting in themselves, and as examples of prose 
are well worth careful study. There are forty-one of the 
essays, representing twelve seventeenth and eighteenth 
century authors. Some of the forty-one will repay a 
detailed analysis: they are the kind that should be 
“ chewed and digested.” 

As an alternative to one of the papers on set books, the 
shorter general literature paper deserves to be carefully 
considered. The syllabus for this falls into four sections 
and, at a first glance, it looks far more formidable than 
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HEFFER’S PUBLICATIONS 


MUSIC-WORK IN THE SCHOOL. A 
Handbook for Class Teachers. By Helen 
V. S. Roberts, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., Lecturer in 
Music at the Diocesan Training College, 
Bristol ; formerly Lecturer at the University of 
Cape Town. Foreword by Ernest Read, 
F.R.A.M., F.R.C.0., Hon. R.C.M. 4s. 6d. net 
(Postage 4d.). This book is full of sugges- 
tlons and practical devices for class teaching, and 
will form a useful part of the equipment of every 
teacher faced with organizing his or her work on 
modern lines. 


SIMPLE TUNES FOR MUSIC TIME. Marches 
and Rhythms, Games and Band Pieces, for use 
in Infant and Nursery Schools. By Dorothy 
Holttum, L.R.A.M., R.A.M., Teachers’ Training Course 
Diploma, M.R.S.T.; Lecturer, Saffron Walden 
Training College ; formerly Lecturer, Rachel McMillan 
Training College. Music quarto,2s. net (Postage 3d.). 
** A book which will be heartily welcomed by our 
Infants’ and nursery school colleagues.” 


BASIC GERMAN FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. 
With Vocabulary and English Translations of 
the German Passages. By M. L. Barker, M.A., 
Ph.D., Lecturer in German, University of Edinburgh. 
Third enlarged edition, 6s. net (Postage 6d.). The 
demand for a third edition of this book has enabled 
the author to incorporate the more recent German 
passages set for translation in the B.Sc. examina- 
tions of the Universities of London and Edinburgh. 
A page of nomenclature has been added for 
Chemistry specialists. Extracts from Reviews of 
poe edition: ** The best book of its kind 
nown to us.’’—E€dinburgh Medical Journal. 


By the same Author 


BASIC GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS. 
With Questions, Selected idioms and Com- 
lete Vocabulary. Second Impression, coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
(Postage 4d.). ‘* Any boy or giri would enjoy being 
taught German with the aid of this amusing book, 
in which lively tales and paragraphs alternate with 
Ictures and songs.’’"—The Times Educational 
lement. ‘' Avery varied and interesting reader 

for beginners.’’—The Journal of Education. 


FRANCE. A Bird’s Eye View. By Cloudesley 
Brereton, M.A. (Cantab.), L. és L. Paris, &c. Third 
edition, revised, sewed, Is. net (Postage Id.). ‘‘ No 
better book could be found for those who do not 
know France. . . . Dr. Cloudesley Brereton knows 
his subject as few Englishmen do.’’—National 
Review. 
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FLORAL MORPHOLOGY. ANew Out- 
look with Special Reference to the 
Interpretation of the Gynaeceum. By 
E. R. Saunders, F.L.S., Sometime Fellow and 
Lecturer in Botany, Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. Stiff paper Boards, 3s. 6d. net 
(Postage 4d.). 


HOW TO IDENTIFY TREES AND SHRUBS 
FROM LEAVES OR TWIGS IN SUMMER OR 
WINTER. By C. T. Prime, M.A., F.LS., and R. J. 
Deacock, B.Sc., F.Z.S., with 57 drawings from 
Nature by A. I. Deacock. Second edition, revised, 
sewed, Is. net (Postage Id.). ‘‘An invaluable 
book for teachers and students of botany in 
secondary and central schools, containing a 
‘summer key’ and a ‘winter rnd A book to 
ath with you into the English woodlands.” 
—£ducation. 


THE INSECT MAN. By Eleanor Doorly. intro- 
duction by Walter de la Mare, and woodcuts by 
Robert Gibbings. Second impression, 3s. 6d. net (Pos- 
tage 6d.). Recommended by the Junior Book Club. 
“ A life of Henri Fabre, the naturalist, written for 
young people .. . but it is one of those delightful 
books with ‘atmosphere ’ which can be read by 
almost anyone with real peure nee Times. 
“Though written for the young, it is not only 
they who will find delight In these tales.” —Man- 
chester Guardian. 


THEOLD TESTAMENT. A Reinterpretation. 
By Stanley A. Cook, Litt.D., Regius Professor of 

ebrew in the University of Cambridge. 2 maps, 
7s. 6d. net (Postage 6d.). ‘‘Professor Cook ... 
has given us within brief compass a remarkable 
amount of varied information covering the whole 
field of Old Testament Study . . . and, even when 
we move on well-trodden ground, we find much 
new and interesting suggestion.’’—Church Times. 


FROM BABYLON TO BETHLEHEM. The 
Story of the Jews for the Last Five Centuries 
before Christ. By Laurence E. Browne, D.D. 
Second Impression, folding chart, 3s. 6d. net (Pestage 
4d.). ** This volume supplies a long-fele want. .. . 
All teachers and many students will be grateful 
nae hae Browne's excellent little guide.’’—Education 


SCHOOL PRAYERS. Collected by A. L. Congreve, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Cranbrook School. Sewed, 
4d. (Postage Id.). It is hoped that this booklet 
may be of interest to School Chaplains and any 
who teach Divinity In schools and that it may lead 
others to adopt a similar scheme for themselves. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LIMITED 


BOOKSELLERS. 


CAMBRIDGE . 


ENGLAND 
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it really is. The Regulations state that the paper will 
contain twelve questions, of which only five are to be 
attempted. Questions will be set as follows : 


I. Two questions on Shakespeare, one of which will 
give opportunity to show knowledge of particular 
plays and characters. From four to six representative 
plays are suggested as a basis. 

2. Questions which will give opportunity to show 
first-hand knowledge of certain authors and works. 
Six poets and six prose authors are selected for 1938. 
‘They are Milton, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Keats, Tennyson, Swift, Lamb, Jane Austen, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Conrad. In each case a few poems or 
writings are detailed in the syllabus, and the questions 
will be restricted to these named. 

3. Questions which candidates will be able to answer 
from a general knowledge of (a) such poems as are 
included in well-known anthologies, (b) nineteenth- 
century fiction, (c) twentieth-century fiction. 

4. A question containing a number of short passages 
(some at least of which will be taken from the works of 
authors mentioned above). Of thirteen passages given 
in the July, 1936, examination, candidates were 
required to identify any four. 


This is undoubtedly an attractive syllabus. Moreover, 
the papers set on it are very reasonable and offer far 
more scope to the candidate than a paper on set books 
can ever offer—so much so that I cannot help but think 
that, if English teachers would only weigh up carefully 
the pros and cons, more of them would be tempted to 
try this paper. 

How would one prepare for such a paper ? Obviously 
the work should be carefully spread over the whole of 
the School Certificate course. The syllabus looks less 
formidable when it is realized that much of the ground 
can easily be covered in the earlier years of the course, 
and that teachers are definitely told that they should not 
attempt to “ cover the ground’’: “in practice, each 
teacher will choose a sub-syllabus from among the 
authors mentioned in (2) according to personal 
mclination.”’ 7 : 

Most of the Shakespeare required could easily be 
read before the School Certificate year. It would be 
easy to select four plays from Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Twelfth Night, Henry IV, Henry V, Jultus Caesar, 
Macbeth, and The Merchant of Venice to read during the 
two years before the School Certificate year. 

The question on passages for identification can easily 
be covered by the poems read, and repetition learnt, 
during the three or four years preceding the School 
Certificate year. This question in July, 1936, included 
three prose passages, two of which could scarcely be 
missed by any one who had heard of Pilgrim's Progress 
and of Oliver Twist. . oO F 

There are many good anthologies suitable for use in 
the pre-School Certificate years ; and any of these would 


be useful preparation for the general literature paper. 


If we examine the twelve authors prescribed for 1938, 
and the works from which the reading should be selected, 


_ we shall see that most of the ground could be covered- 
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before the actual School Certificate year. It must always 
be remembered that the teacher is warned not to attempt 
to cover the whole ground. Of Milton, L’AWegro and 
Il Penseroso, and possibly a few sonnets might be taken 
in the year before the School Certificate year. Of the 
Wordsworth, all except Tintern Abbey is suitable for the 
earlier years. And all the Coleridge too. Of Keats, 
only the Odes, and perhaps the Sonnets, need be reserved 
for the School Certificate year. The Eve of St. Agnes, 
La Belle Dame, and Isabella could be read earlier ; and 
so with most of Tennyson. Shelley alone requires most 
of the selected poems to be kept for the last year of the 
course; The Cloud and The Skylark could be read 
earlier. 

Of the six prose authors a good deal is suitable for 
reading earlier than the School Certificate year. This 
is true of all the Swift (Gulliver’s Travels I and II), 
some of the Lamb, and all the Dickens. Jane Austen, 
Thackeray, and Conrad might remain for the last year 
—always remembering that we are not expected to 
attempt the whole syllabus. 

Thus very little fresh ground need be broken during 
the last year of the course: the work should be largely 
revision and consolidation. It is, of course, advisable 
that something new should be included. This would be 
partly provided for by the one new Shakespeare play 
to be studied in detail. There is, indeed, a lot to be said 
for offering the one paper on set books (preferably a 
Shakespeare play) for study in detail, and the shorter 
paper on general literature. But if this plan is to be 
more generally adopted, the Examining Board ought to 
give considerably longer notice of the slight changes that 
are made from year to year in the authors and works 
specially selected. They should recognize that English 
teachers who wish to adopt this scheme need to plan at 
least a four years’ course in general literature. 

The two and a half hours’ general literature paper 
syllabus includes five more verse authors (Chaucer, 
Spenser, Pope, Browning, and Arnold), and three more 
prose authors (Bacon, Cowley, and Addison). Actually, 
however, a candidate who has been well prepared for the 
shorter general literature syllabus could easily take the 
longer paper ; for, although he would then be required 
to answer eight questions instead of five, he would in 
actual practice have many more than twelve questions 
to choose from. l 

Why will not the teachers of English, when they are 
offered such a reasonable chance, escape from the 
tyranny of the set book and the expensive annotated 
edition? It needs courage and enterprise; and the 
initial work of planning a four or five years’ course, and 
of finding suitable books is, perhaps, heavy—but it would 
be worth it all. 


Holiday Courses in Europe, 1937.—This annual list 
of Holiday Courses includes: all the higher holiday courses 
organized in Europe open to foreign students and gives all 
essential items of information. About 150 courses, org: 
in eighteen different countries, are mentioned. Copies can 
be obtained direct from the publishers, The Institut de 
Coopération Intellectuelle de la Société des Nations, Paris, 
price 7 fr. 50, français. mye EE 
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MODERN LANGUAGE 
READERS 


FRENCH 


COQUERICO 


This makes a happy Introduction to 
French for the very young. It fami- 
liarizes them with a vocabulary of two 
hundred useful words introduced into 
gay stories of the farmyard. 


AVENTURES DE LA 
FAMILLE GAUTIER 
2s. 6d. 


This little reader contains simply told 
tales which introduce the first or second- 
year pupil to typical French scenes and 
customs. It consists of a description of 
the holiday adventures of some French 
children touring their own country. 


A L’ENSEIGNE DU COQ 


Here are twenty carefully graded tales 
for children nearing the end of their 
first year of French. They are written 
in simple language, but are full of fun 
and adventure. 


LE BEAU PAYS DE FRANCE 
2s. 9d. 


This reader is for the use of second or 
third-year students who have mastered 
the elements of French grammar. It 
contains descriptions of French pro- 
vinces and folk customs, tales of the 
troubadours, legends, historical narra- 
tives, and two short plays. 


GERMAN 


ALTES UND NEUES 
Is. 9d. 


Here is a selection of simple stories and 
poems for reading during the early 
stages of learning German. Stories of a 
cumulative type help to give a good 
working vocabulary. 


GLUCKAUF 
3s. 


This is a first reader containing an 
interesting selection of material relating 
to various branches of German life and 
culture : its myths and sagas, its history 
and its poetry. 


SPANISH 


AN ELEMENTARY SPANISH 
READER 
Is. 9d. 
This is a graded reader suitable for first 
or second-year students, with questions, 
exercises, and a vocabulary. Many of the 
selections are easily adapted for oral. 


AN INTERMEDIATE 
SPANISH READER 
2s. 9d. 


This book is intended to follow An 
Elementary Spanish Reader. The twenty- 
eight stories included provide an 
interesting selection for second or third- 
year work. 


ESPANA PINTORESCA 
3s. 6d. 


A reader for the second or third-year 
student, designed to deepen his interest 
in the language by giving him some idea 
of the civilization behind it. 


Write for Details 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


QUEEN SQUARE 
LONDON, W.C. 1 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


SOUTH AFRICA 


In March of last year the Superintendent-General of 

Education for the Cape published his 

Official—Cape of report on the years 1934-5 together, as 

Good Hope he had taken office half-way through 

1934. He felt that South Africa was on 

the eve of great educational developments and therefore 

made his report as full as possible in order ‘‘ to make it 

possible to examine the whole system and to take the next 
steps forward when necessary.” 


The enrolment figures in European schools are steadily 
rising—by 955 in 1934 and by 1,851 in 

1935 to the number of 152,682 and this 

European Schools is double the figure of 1909, the year of 
the Union. Education is free up to “ 15 

plus ” except in five schools, and for secondary pupils start- 
ing the course younger than “ 15 plus ” in fifteen schools ; 
after ‘‘ 15 plus ” free education “‘ is obtainable provided that 
ability to profit and inability to pay can be proved.” The 
holding power of the secondary schools is well illustrated 
in a series of tables showing that 21 per cent of those 
pupils who entered had remained till the end of the course 
as compared with 18 per cent in 1930; on the elimination 
cf pupils during the secondary course the Superintendent- 
General says that inability to pay is the chief cause, for 
“the measure of free education afforded and the limited 
provision of secondary boarding and conveyance bursaries 
are not sufficient to cope with the needs of the situation.” 
School broadcasting was instituted in February, 1935, after 
a visit by Sir John Reith; 300 schools purchased sets 
and if these were used solely for school purposes free 
licences were issued. Reports at the end of the year were 
most enthusiastic and the service continues in the Cape 
though not elsewhere in the Union. In 1909,:24 per cent 
of the teachers were uncertificated, 59 per cent held the 
lowest certificate and only 17 per cent had higher qualifica- 
tions; the figures for 1935 were respectively 1 per cent, 
28 per cent, and 71-per cent. In 1930 there were 1,823 
candidates for the Senior Certificate, whereas there were 


3,165 in 1935. 


Since 1930 coloured schools have had a distinct 
organization and in 1935 there was an 

Coloured increase of 11,115 in the enrolment since 
Education 1933, the total now being 96,899; there 


were 788 such schools, 306 more than in 
1925 and the majority are mission schools. The small 
number of teachers to deal with these large increases was 
noted and quotas per teacher were contemplated beyond 
which no additional pupils might be enrolled ; this would 
be deplorable in view of the “ almost unparalleled awakening 
amongst coloured people to-day ... who are keeping their 
children at school beyond the age at which they become 
wage-earners."’ 


In 1935 it was financially possible to open forty-five new 
native schools which led to an enrolment 
of 172,299 in contrast to 159,310 in 1934 
and 155,450 in 1933; this increase is 
due, like that of the coloured schools, 
‘“ to the keen desire of the native people to better them- 
selves ’’ as there is no compulsory attendance. Of the 
1,756 native schools only one was undenominational, and 
only two have a secondary course in which one of the 
ofticial languages and one of the three native languages are 
taught. There is a lack of fully certificated teachers. 


Native 
Education 


Owing to the influence of the New Education Fellowship 
there has been appointed a part-time lecturer in social 
hygiene who has been overwhelmed with requests for 


lectures on sex-instruction to parents, teachers, and student- 
teachers. The N.E.F. also initiated a 
highly successful music festival in Cape 
Town for European schools in November, 
1935, reports The Education Gazette, which 
also notes the success of the grants for the establishment 
of a film library by the National Bureau of Educational 
and Social Research. 


New Education 
Fellowship 


The report of the Director of Education of the Orange 
Free State for 1935 opens with these 
Official—Orange depressing words: ‘‘ The past year, as 
Free State was the case during the previous eight 
years, . . . has offered scarcely any oppor- 
tunity for any forward movement of any importance on 
a large scale,” as “ the financial position . . . never justified 
the initiation of any such movement ; how often... have 
I not drawn up new schemes and laid them aside,” and 
finally, “ the inhabitants will have to find the extra money 
if the requests contained in their representations are 
honestly meant.”’ 


Among the many recommendations the most important 
is that for the raising of the compulsory 
school-leaving age to 16, which would 
entail an extra £44,000. The school roll 
has decreased by 189 since 1934, a 
decrease which has been going on for some years owing to 
the declining birthrate, though there are 322 more secondary 
pupils and 21 per cent of the population attended school 
in contrast to 19 per cent in the Cape, 18-7 per cent in 
the Transvaal, and 14:9 per cent in Natal. In the Free 
State there were 2,001 teachers in 1935, twenty-seven less 
than in 1934, and this decrease must be attributed chiefly 
to centralization and the closing of one-teacher farm 
schools where the average number of pupils per teacher 
is seventeen ; there were, moreover, thirty-four teachers 
not professionally qualified, seventeen more than in 1934. 


European 
Education 


The Director pleaded lack of time as the reason why his 
report on native education could contain 
little more than statistics, but stated 
that a grant had at last been obtained 
for coloured children at native schools 
and he looked forward to the report of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on the whole system of native education in the 
Union. He noted over-crowding in the buildings and 
contemplated restriction of pupils in Bloemfontein par- 
ticularly. Sixty new farm-schools had been opened, but 
this could have been 100 with more funds. Slowly but 
surely the quality of the teaching was improving and the 
Director was happy to say that native education in the 
Free State was entering upon a period of growth ; this is 
illustrated by the fact that the number of schools was 203 
in 1934 and 276 in 1935 and that the number of pupils 
had increased from 27,477 to 29,739. 


Native 
Education 


The two main themes of the Educational News, organ 
of the South African Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, were resentment at the failure to 
restore the teachers’ salary cuts and the 
anxiety concerning native education contained in the 
following quotation: ‘‘ There is not the slightest doubt 
that Native Education would, if it were controlled by the 
Union Government, become a mere adjunct of the Native 
policy of that Government; and there are still a number 
of people in South Africa, the Natives themselves not least, 
in whose opinion the native policy of the Union Government 
has never been a guarantee of native progress. That Govern- 
ment has since 1910 done nothing to win the confidence 
of those who have the welfare of the natives at heart.” 
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German Verse 


AN ANTHOLOGY 
Edited by A. Weiner, M.A., and Fritz Gross 
This book provides an inexpensive, but adequate and repre~ 
sentative anthology of Modern German Poetry for use in 
schools, either as practice in reading aloud or as an intro- 
duction to an important part of modem German thought 
and writing. 186 pages. 


3S. 
ENGLISH EXERCISES 


For Junior Forms 
By M. H. Dosson, B.A. A set of exercises 
interesting and valuable in themselves and a 
first-rate preparation for the Examination 
Course in the Fifth Form. 128 pages, cloth, 
6d. 


IS. 


LIVING GEOGRAPHY 
By R. M. Weaver. Foreword by Prof. H. A. S. WortLey, 
M.A. The books are profusely illustrated by half-tone 
pictures, reproduced from photographs taken by the author 
when visiting the countries. Europe—Books I and II, each 


224 pages. 2s. 3d. 


REAL-LIFE ARITHMETIC for Girls 


By O. I. Moraan, B.Sc. (Third Edition.) Contents include 
exercises dealing with Housekeeping Accounts; Fire and 
House Insurance ; Payment for Gas and Electricity, etc. 
88 pages, with answers. Bound in Limp Cloth. ts. 


TOPICAL ARITHMETIC for Seniors 


By Water D. Wricut. The book will supplement rather 
than displace, and it should fall readily into use as a back- 
ground to existing syllabuses. 80 pages, with answers. Limp 


Cloth. ıs. 

FACTS AND FIGURES 
By W. A. Parks, B.Sc. An Arithmetic for senior students in 
Elementary Schools, for students in Central Schools, J.I.C’s, 
and Evening Classes. 96 pages, with Answers. Limp Cloth. 


THE NEW PRACTICAL PHYSICS 
Science for Young Citizens) 
By F. Anniss, B.Sc. (London). Book I, Liquids. Book II, 
Gases. Book III, Time, Heat, Light, Electricity and Mag- 
netism, Mechanics. Each, 2s. 6d. Book IV, Heat, Light 
and Sound (continued), 3s. Book V, Mechanics, Electricity 
and Magnetism (continued). (In preparation, about 2s. 6d.) 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE of Living Things 


By O. I. Morcan, B.Sc., and M. E. Goopwin, B.Sc. A 
practical course in Biology, suitable for schools with or without 
a Biological laboratory. Profusely illustrated. Four Books : 
cloth, cut flush, each 128 pages. ıs. 6d. 


To Save You Trouble 


Uf you wish to inspect a copy of of the above-mentioned books 
pik @ cieo ia Wy adopion In a class requiring nok lesi than 14 


, underline the title of the book or books desired, write at the side 
ee yer name and school address, and number on roll, 
tear oul this advertisement and post. 


he GREGG 


PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 


Gregg House, Russell Square, 
NN London, W.C. 1 4 
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NEW SERIES OF 
Nature Pictures 


BRITISH BIRDS 


A collection of sixty delightful coloured plates by 
BARBARA BricGs, F.Z.S. Beautiful enough for 
decoration, and invaluable for class use. Issued 
in three series of twenty plates. 
144 ins. by 94 ins. 

3s. 6d. net each series. 


BRITISH FRUITS 


By Hirpa M. Corey. Thirty-two beautiful 
coloured plates showing our more familiar fruits 
at the various stages of their development from 
flower to fruit. Size of plates, 14$ ins. by 94 ins. 
Complete in two series of sixteen plates. 


3s. 6d. net each series. 


Size of plates, 


FREE.—Send for the beautiful prospectus containing 
specimen plates of these and other Nature pictures. 


The LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


Dept. J.E., 4 Bouverie Street, LONDON, E.C. 4 


The JUNE number of 
The Journal of Education 


The June, 1937, issue, will be ready on the 
usual day, MONDAY, MAY 3i, 1937 


Advertisers should bear in mind the various 
holidays. 
May 12. Coronation of the King and Queen 
(Public Holiday). 


May 13. The King’s visit to St. Paul’s and the 
City. Many publishing offices will not be 
easy to reach. 

May 14 to May I7 (Whit-Monday). 
will be closed. 


Many firms 


“ Copy ’’’ for Advertisements should reach the Office by 
MONDAY, MAY 10, if early proof is necessary. Every 
endeavour will be made to accept Advertisements arriving 
later, but it may not be possible to submit proof. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


“It is the business first and foremost of the schools 
to help the Nation to think soberly and sanely on this 
all-important subject.” This sentence contains the only 
point about which Mr. Bridge and I can agree. His letter 
in the March issue reveals such an extraordinarily 
unrealist conception of the problem of peace that, as a 
practising teacher, I feel moved to try to express in 
your columns a more constructive idea of the function 
of education with regard to nationalsecurity. In passing, 
I cannot help remarking how strange it is that a man 
should claim to be a realist who is so obviously un- 
acquainted either with the outlook of educated and 
intelligent people or that of a large mass of the working- 
class, many of whose members went to defend their 
country in the last war, only to discover that they had 
defended war-profiteers and statesmen who proceeded 
to make another war inevitable and provide doles for 
heroes. 

First, any one who has attempted an unbiased inter- 
pretation of modern history will have realized that there 
are certain main causes of war, which may be grouped 
in two sections, psychological and economic; both 
sections are symbolized by the lunatic growth of national 
armaments. Now even Lord Grey in his Twenty-five 
Years clearly stated that in his opinion armaments were 
one of the main causes, if not the main cause, of the 
Great War of 1914-1918. It is therefore natural that 
the teacher should so try to train his pupils that they are 
able for themselves to eliminate those psychological and 
economic causes. In fact, they must be taught how to 
escape from that world of make-believe inhabited by 
otherwise quite normal people, who seem to think that 
the best way to secure peace is to aggravate the war- 
neurosis by piling up armaments and perpetuating the 
present economic system of class oppression and im- 
perialist exploitation. Such a world is the prelude to the 
horror of Fascist reality, not peace. 

Secondly, I find it hard to believe that to the whole- 
somely honest mind of youth “a cadet corps is ‘ propa- 
ganda’ only in the sense that a school mission is 
‘ propaganda.” Even in these days of sophisticated 
perversions a child can distinguish between preparing 
to torture his neighbour and loving him. 

Thirdly, Mr. Bridge argues that war is not futile, and 
suggests that it is a curious delusion of pacifists that it 


is. He can only do so if he believes that pacifists do - 


not admit that war has played its part in the develop- 
ment of man, which they do, and if he thinks that the 
“ Pax Britannica ” in India is a benefit to that country, 
which books like Jawarharlal Nehru’s Autobiography 
prove it quite clearly is not. No one seriously believes 
that war does not produce results: the question is 
whether the results are the ones originally intended. 
The “ war to end war” of 1914-1918 has produced, 
among other things, the situation in Abyssinia, Germany, 
and Spain. A realization of the futility of wickedness is 
the only possible basis for sane government to-day. 

In connexion with this subject I should like to direct 
Mr. Bridge’s attention to the particular iniquity of the 
pseudo-public school (the Headmasters’ Conference 
affair) that gains all its kudos by getting its Cadet 


Corps. converted into an Officers’ Training Corps, and 


subordinates all its other activities to the stimulation of 
its military training in the school. It is a particularly 
ghastly form of snobbery, dear to the heart of the parent 
who served in the ranks in 1914 and now sees the chance 
of ensuring that his son shall be made a full-blown officer 


as soon as the guns begin to go off. 


Finally, the worst element in Mr. Bridge’s letter is not 
his point of view on war. He is entitled to hold it, and 
it is certainly shared by many. The really deplorable 


element is his failure to appreciate the significance and 


reality of the opposing attitude, and people’s right to 
hold it. This unfits him to make any pronouncement on 
education in which truth must be the primary objective, 
not prejudice. How can any one teach another to think 
soberly and sanely, when he openly demands that 


: children should be made to believe what the majority 
_ (if it is one) holds ? This use or misuse of education should 


have no place in a democratic state. It is essentially 


- Fascist. 


Bedales School, 
Petersfield, Hants. 


JAMES L. HENDERSON. 


Your correspondent in his letter in this month’s issue 
says: “The march of the white man, whether British, 
French, Russians, or others, has been largely in the 
wake of war.” But whither? Only to death, where 
armed force is the reliance, and by an inexorable law, 
“ they that take the sword, shall perish with the sword,” 
the truth of which all history teaches. Gone are all the 
great military empires of the past, and the British 
Empire, “upon which the sun never sets,” heedless, 
unmindful of the eternal, inescapable law mentioned, is 


hastening to a like destruction, resting, as it does, upon 


the fatal foundation of armed force. In what striking 
contrast is China, never a martial nation, a country 
where the profession of the soldier is held in low esteem, 
yet China is the oldest of living civilizations, the world’s 


- largest civilized unit; it absorbs its conquerors, remains 


true to type through its 3,000 to 4,000 years’ existence, 
and clearly confirms that other eternal law: “The 
meek shall inherit the earth.” 

Armaments far from being a defence, are thus seen 
to bea peril to mankind, just as Christian Pacifism is the 
world’s only hope of salvation from war. William Penn, 
in the founding of Pennsylvania, without soldiers, in 
obedience to Christ, 250 years ago, evidences this with 
clearness. Though unarmed, life and property were 
secure amidst unbroken peace, in marked contrast to 


. the condition in some of our other armed American 


colonies of the same period, for of Pennsylvania we read : 


“Penn was no dreamer; though a spiritually- 
minded man, he was also essentially practical. Not 
only did he live in peace with the natives, but the 
news of his colony spread through Europe, and 
emigrants crowded to the land of promise. 

“There has been nothing in the history of the 
human race,” writes Bancroft, “ like the confidence 
his simple virtues and institutions inspired. In three 
years from its foundation, Philadelphia gained more 
than New York had done in half a century.” 


For seventy years Pennsylvania, without soldiers, had 
(Continued on page 282) 
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FRENCH TEXTS 


NOTRE LIVRE DE FRANCAIS, PART | 


By ALINE FURTMULLER. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 112 pages. 18. 6d. 

A very practical first reader for young beginners. The tenses 
are introduced gradually, the reading matter is modern, and 
provides a useful a Each lesson emphasizes and 
gives practice in definite grammatical points. ‘Teachers and 
pupils will appreciate the Petite Revision, songs, and sectional 
vocabularies at the end of the book. 


COURS MOYEN DE FRANCAIS 
By E. B. and J. E. TRAVIS. Illustrated. 

Part I. Crown 8vo. 284 pages. 38. 
“The authors and publishers deserve the best thanks of 
teachers for producing this excellent third year course . . 
thoroughly modern matter written in a fresh and lively style.’ 
— Modern Languages. 


Part II ready in June. Probably 3s. 


These books contain all necessary material for the third 
and fourth years work in a five year course, only needed 
to be supplemented by the usual readers. The exercises 
are copious and varied and include free compositions. 
Gramophone records have been prepared for this course 
by the Linguaphone Company. 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION 


For Matriculation and General Schools Examinations. 
Edited by M. GOULD, Birkbeck College. 
Small crown 8vo, 104 pages. 18. 6d. 
Teachers will appreciate the value of a book containing 
both extracts for and free composition, based on a 

similar vocabulary. 


EXTRACTS FOR TRANSLATION 

By E. ALLISON PEERS. 

Containing 132 extracts from every type of English 

style for translation into a foreign language. From 

School Certificate to Degree standard. 

Plain Text, 18. With Notes for French, German, 
Spanish, rs. gd. each. 
With notes for Italian, as. 3d. 


COLSON WALL PICTURES 


These modern, attractive, and brightly coloured 
pictures measure 40 in. by 25 in., are mounted on linen, 
with brass eyelets for hanging. They can be folded to 
10 in. by 7 in. 


. 
? 


CONTENTS 
1. L’Habitation. 8. La Montagne. 
2. Le Marché. 9. La Foret. 
3. La Rue. 10. La Ferme. 
4. La Locomotion. il. Les Travaux de la Campagne. 
5. La Gare. 12. La Vendange. 
6. La Fleuve. 13. La Foire. 
7. La Mer. 14. Le Zoo. 


Price 8s. 6d. each, or in Sets, Nos. 1-7, 68.; Nos. 8-14, 568. ; 
Nos. 1-14 complete, § guineas. 


Booklets to facilitate the oral teaching of French, German, 
Italian and Spanish in conjunction with these books are in 
preparation. 


A L’OMBRE DES AILES 


By E. PEROCHON. Fdited with Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary by W. M. DANIELS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 198 pages. 28. 

The author is recognized as one of the leading modern French 
juvenile writers and his Histoires Amusantes, published last 
year, won immediate recognition in this country. 

This volume gives an interesting survey of modern French 
Life and an airman who journeys to her Chinese colonies adds 
much interest to the story. 
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DICTIONA RIES 
DUDEN PICTORIAL VOCABULARIES 


Available in German, 4s. 6d. net; French, 7s. 6d. net; 
English, 78. 6d. net. 

Each book has over 300 full-page line illustrations and six 
coloured plates. They provide a specialized pictorial vocabu- 
lary in thousands of subjects and are useful not only for school 
and university use but for the business man and the intelligent 
general reader. (Detailed prospectus on application.) 


SPANISH TEXTS 


PRINCIPIOS DE ESPANOL. Parts | & II 


By J. E. TRAVIS, P. J. DARR, and R. M. NEWMAN. 
With Illustrations and Map, two Vocabularies, Exercises, 
Notes, and Conversation and Syntax. 204 pp. 2s. 6d. & 38. 
A thorough course providing material for all school require- 
ments. “A een and conscientious piece of work.”— 
Modern Languages. 


PACHIN GONZALEZ 


Edited by J. MANSON, M.A., Armstrong College, 
Newcastle. With Introduction dealing with the 
Author’s life, period and works, Notes and Vocabulary. 
128 pages. as. 6d. 

The author, D. José M. de Pereda, perhaps the best 
representative of the Spanish naturalist school, in this 
book depicts for us, in pure yet not formal language, 
the calamity at Santander following the earthquake of 
1893, and provides a moving picture of peasant life. 


CLASSICAL TEXTS 


EXTRACTS FROM LATIN POETRY 


FOR BEGINNERS 
By A. M. CROFT, B.A., Lawnswood School, Leeds. 
92 pages. 18. 6d. 


HARRAP’S SHORT LATIN READERS 
Edited by A. key ys ec Inverness Royal 


Each containing about 50 pages of Text, with Notes 
and Vocabulary. Small crown 8vo, 18. 6d. each. 
Vol. J. Readings from Livy : Syphax and Masinissa. 

3 li. Readings from Horace: Easier Odes. 

és Ili. Readings from Caesar : The Gallic War, I-III. 

si IV. Readings from Cicero : Verres. 

s V. Readings in Roman Social History. 

si VI. Readings from Ovid : Elegiacs. 

» Vil. Readings from Vergil: Æneid, I-lll. 

» VIII. Readings from Ovid : Metamorphoses. 

. 1X. Readings from Tacitus : Germanicus. 
Readings from Caesar : The Gallic War, IV-V. 


REVISION EXERCISES IN LATIN 
SYNTAX 


By A. M. CROFT, B.A. 

Crown 8vo. go pages. 18. 6d., with Vocabulary. For School 
Certificate work, providing plenty of drill in the many diffi- 
culties and rules of grammar. 


LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES 
Compiled by P. J. RUST, M.A. Small crown 8vo. 80 pages. 18. 
Helptul classified word lists and phrases for memorizing. 


SALVE PER SAECULA 
Edited by DORA PYM. Crown 8vo. 110 pages. as. 
With Illustrations, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
An interesting collection of extracts from various authors, 
specially chosen to illustrate all aspects of Roman life, which 
are well within the scope of the average pupils to translate. 
Suitable for Third and Fourth years. 


Send for Catalogues and Prospectuses to 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, 


182 HIGH HOLBORN 
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peace, then with the Quakers outvoted in the legis- 
lature, armed defence was adopted, and war with the 
Red Indians followed. Is it not clear, to prepare for 
peace is to ensure it, or on the contrary, for war is to 
get it? The secret of Penn’s so successful policy was 
its underlying motive, as revealed below: 


“ Tt is true that his conception of Christian teaching 
led to his being for peace at any price, but it also led 
to his being for justice at any price; and hence it 
followed that, being absolutely just, whatever it might 
cost him, there was no occasion for him to pay any 
further price for peace.” 


It is unrest, revolt, arising out of injustice, that is 
the basis of all war, and until the nations, our own 
included, adopt as the mainspring of their policy, the 
guiding principles of Christian justice and generosity, 
there will always be war, and the more powerful their 
armaments, the heavier the punishment upon all con- 
cerned, yet in the midst of a warring world, any one 
nation can have peace, if, as with Pennsylvania, it 
abandons armed force, and is just, and all in obedience 
to Christ. 

It is a universal spirit, deriving from Christ, the 
nations so sorely need, which, of necessity, carries. with 
it the recognition of the essential oneness of the whole 
human race, in its vital needs, its latent aspirations and 
hope:, for to possess this spirit is to abandon war for 
ever, and to ever seek the real welfare of all humanity ; 
it is this, the way of life, we need to teach the children, 
not to train them up in the‘arts of war—the way of 
death. CHARLES EDWARDS GREGORY. 

Evesham, 

Worcestershire. 


~ 


May I refer to Mr. Bridge’s letter in your March issue 
on the above subject? I am sure he is sincerely 
disturbed over the present state of the world and I 
whole-heartedly agree with him that the greatest 
problem of the present day is to maintain peace in 
Europe, but I assert with equal emphasis that the 
right way to do this is not by preparing for war, but 
by removing the causes of war. A shocking feature of 
the alarmist propaganda of to-day is the steady demand 
for turning our boys into embryo soldiers at the most 
impressionable period in their lives. I went through the 
last War (having previously been in an O.T.C.) and I 
do not hesitate to say that the guns were all the more 
ready to fire in 1914 because most of my generation 
had been taught in schools to regard military training 
as the best way to ensure peace. 

As to the futility of war, I can quote the British 
Chief of Staff in 1916 (Field Marshal Sir William 
Robertson) or I can quote General Goering’s remarks 
to the ex-service men in Berlin on February 15, 1937. 
He said “ The Great War is the warning of fate that 
Western civilization must not be allowed to perish 
through the devastation of conflict. I believe, my 
comrades, that those who rattle the sabre most have 
never worn one.” 

I will say too, from my own experience, that the last 
War mangled my own generation and looks like preparing 
a worse holocaust for my own children now that we are 
preparing busily for another war. If Mr. Bridge took 
part in the last campaign then I should listen to what 
he had to say about the futility of war. Experientia 
docet. Instead of training our young boys to kill or be 
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killed, I would say “ remove the causes of war, the 
narrow nationalism, the imperialistic motives, the 
lust for Empire.” Unless you do that, and quickly, 
civilization will be blotted out precisely because so many 
millions are being busily trained for war. And let me 
add that, unlike Mr. Bridge, I do not believe in sacrificing 
the young. 
See A. GRAY JONES. 

What should schools teach about war? your corre- 
spondent asks. The answer surely is that each teacher 
must teach what is in his heart about it—that war is 
heroic, expedient, futile, or sinful, according to his 
belief. The pupils will form their own opinions, not from 
the arguments put before them, but from the degree of 
sincerity and sanity which they sense in the teacher. 
It is this blessed faculty in boys and in girls which keeps 
them immune from obvious propaganda. 

It is therefore the duty of schools to leave their 
teachers free to speak what is in their hearts about 
war, as about everything else. To this primary duty 
one other must be added. Pupils do not take their 
opinions from teachers, but they do take their facts: 
teachers must therefore be scrupulous to distinguish 
between matters of fact and matters of opinion. For 
example : it is a fact that “ the march of the white man,” 
as Mr. Bridge says, “ has been largely in the wake of 
war ” ; that that march was a good thing is merely an 
opinion. It is a fact that the British Government does 
not enjoin compulsory service in O.T.C.s; that such 
service is a duty is merely an opinion. The danger 1s 
not that schools may teach the wrong thing about war 
but that they may make the urgency of the question an 
excuse for falsifying fact. 


Haileybury College. J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


——— eee 


CRAMMING 


At the recent Conference of the National Association 
of Schoolmasters, the President, Mr. W. L. Marsland, 
is reported to have deplored the cramming of children 
to pass the entrance examinations to secondary schools. 
But what does Mr. Marsland mean by cramming? If 
he means the unintelligent learning by heart of matter 
the children do not understand, surely that has been 
proved to be useless many years ago. But if he means 
harder work in small groups where each child can have 
its own difficulties explained, that would surely be all 
to the good. With the present huge classes of elementary 
schools, much of the teaching is useless ; it passes over 
the heads of part of the class and another part already 
knows what is being explained. We hear too much in 
these days of soft options and playing fields, and not 
enough of hard mental effort. In other countries children 
work harder, especially at hdme-work. The French in 
particular have far more erudition than we have, 
although they may lack our character. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


My attention has been called to a note in the Apri! 
issue of The Journal of Education in which surprise is 
expressed that the Communication to Members of the 
Royal Society of Teachers contains no report upon the 
activities of the Educational Research Council. 

It would appear that there is some misunderstanding 

(Continued on page 284) 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE GROUNDWORK OF GRAMMAR 


By STANLEY C. GLASSEY, Senior English Master at Bradford Grammar School 
Part I, pp. 80, 1s. Part II, pp. 128, 1s. 6d. 


Part I aims at familiarizing ad within their first two years with the ‘indispensable minimum’ of gramma- 
tical terms and functions. It deals with grammar with the sentence as the centre, and with all grammatical 
functions radiating from that 
Part Il, suitable for fifth forms, gives the elementary facts of functional grammar to be applied in the study 
of foreign languages or used as a basis for further English work. The author recognizes the fact that after 
four to six terms the ‘ field’ begins to spread out. Special care has been taken to provide early in Book II 
suitable exercises to enable the slower pupil to consolidate facts met with in Book I. Difficulties in connexion 
with Adverbial Clauses, and certain points useful in classical and modern language study, are treated 


The two books cover a complete course for School Certificate 


TEACHING POETRY 


Compiled by The Society for Teachers of English. Pp. 80. 2s. 6d. net 


This book is not an attempt to devise a method for the teaching of poetry, for poetry cannot be ‘ taught’. The 
teacher can only create conditions in which a poem may have its fullest possible significance for the pupils 
reading it. ‘ Teaching Poetry ’ does, however, make particular suggestions for the treatment of particular poems, 
and translates into the language of the class-room that conception of the functions of poetry with which the 
compilers find themselves in sympathy. Three lessons are suggested for each of the four age-groups of pupils 
ranging from 11 to 16 years old, each lesson being based on poems that are, for the most part, those usually 
found in school anthologies, with some less common poems added for purposes of comparison. The text 
of each poem is printed, except of those that occur in ‘ The Dragon Book of Verse i 


A FRENCH WORD-BOOK 


By G. C. SCOTT and D. GURNEY. Pp. 48. 10d. 


This book is a reference-vocabulary containing the first 1,500 commonest words in French, together with the 

commonest phrases and combinations in which these words are found. The Word-Book is designed especially 

for use in connection with the ‘ Oxford Rapid-Reading French Texts’, but it will be found generally useful 
for revision and reference purposes at all stages up to Leaving Certificate standard 


OXFORD RAPID-READING GERMAN TEXTS 


BASED ON WORD-FREQUENCY 
General Editors: A. J. STOREY and Miss D. JENNER 
Series B. Pp. 64, with illustrations. Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. 


The following five volumes, known as Series B, provide slightly simpler reading matter than the earlier 
volumes (Series A, of which a list will be sent on application), and each volume is illustrated. 


DER PFAHLMANN—Karl May. Edited by L. J. Russon. 
A tale of adventure in Mexico by this well-known author of boys’ stories. 
PETER KRAFFT, DER SEGELFLIEGER—Malkowsky. Edited by I. Finn. 
Peter wins the prize in a competition for model aeroplanes, and later becomes a famous glider. 
KRUMEL ALS DETEKTIV—Mattheus. Edited by H. D. Samuel. 
The scene is near the Baltic coast. Paul and Kriimel solve an exciting mystery and win a permanent 
camping-ground as a reward. 
GEBRUDGER LENZ AUF TIPPELFAHRT—Rolf Italiaander. Edited by H. Shapero. 
The experiences and adventures of two brothers on a walking-tour in Germany. 


DER GROSSE UNBEKANNTE- Pitt Strong. Edited by Miss A. S. Barratt. (Shortly) 
The popular detective, Tom Shark, captures another criminal for the Berlin police. 


‘Good for their purpose.’—Tbe Schoolmaster. 
¢ . . . willsolve the problem ofa middle-school reader and a most useful working vocabulary will be acquired.’ 
—Tbhe Central School 1 eacher. 


‘Quite an amusing yarn.’—7Zhe Scottish F:ducational Journal. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Amen House London, E.C. 4 
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as to the position of the Royal Society of Teachers 
vis à vis the Educational Research Council. 

In fact the Society has no responsibility for the 
affairs of the Council. It is true that in the inaugural 
stage the Society acted as convenor of interested parties, 
and that Mr. Frank Roscoe served as Acting Secretary 
pending the appointment of a permanent officer. The 
Circular of July 10, 1934, states explicitly: “the 
Educational Research Council will be a body entirely 
independent of the Royal Society of Teachers.”’ 
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At a meeting held on June 22, 1935, the Research 
Council decided to invite Mr. A. E. Twentyman to 
accept the office of Secretary to the Council, and 
Mr. Twentyman entered upon his duties in November, 
1935. 

It will be clear, therefore, that the Royal Society of 
Teachers could not with propriety report upon the work 
of a body which is autonomous and separate. 

R. A. SPENCER, 
Secretary, Royal Society of Teachers. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


THE educational world has suffered a severe loss in 
the death, at the age of 77, of Sir Henry Hadow, the 
chief author of the famous Hadow Report issued in 
1926. He was a Gloucestershire man, and was educated 
at Malvern and Worcester College, Oxford, taking a 
first both in Moderations and Greats. He received a 
Fellowship in 1889, and twenty years later went to 
Armstrong College, Newcastle. He filled several impor- 
tant offices, being Vice-Chancellor of Durham University 
from 1916 to 1918, a member of the Royal Commission 
on University Colleges in Wales, and on the Committee 
of the Civil Service Examination for Class I. During 
the War he did most efficient work as Assistant Director 
of Staff Duties (Education) at the War Office, and was 
specially interested in the creation of the Army Educa- 
tional Corps in 1920. And for over ten years he was 
Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University. All the world 
knew of his absorbing interest in music, and of what 
he did at Oxford to bring musical degrees into line 
with others. His many books on music are too numerous 
to mention here. But teachers will always honour his 
memory because of the Hadow Report, all the more 
so since that Report has not yet been implemented in 
the sense intended by its authors. But Sir Henry 
Hadow showed the way. It is for those of us who 
follow him to see that his great ideal of secondary 
education for all is at length realized. 

* * * 


Mr. R. S. PATTEN, the recently elected President of 
the National Union of Teachers, is a Headmaster in 
Portsmouth, in which town all his teaching service has 
been rendered. He has been an active worker with the 
N.U.T. for many years, and is well-known for his sound 
judgment and carefully formed opinions. 

= * * x 


Sır Harry Linpsay, K.C.I.E., C.B.E., Director of 
the Imperial Institute, has agreed to accept nomination 
as President of the Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux (ASLIB), for the year 1937-8, 
which will hold its Fourteenth Annual Conference at 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, during the week- 
end beginning September 24, 1937. 

x * * 


IN view of the growing public interest in the activities 
of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology shown 
in recent years, and the consequent increasing work of 
the Institute, the Council has appointed Mr. T. G. Rose, 
as General Director of the Institute to collaborate with 
Dr. C. S. Myers, C.B.E., F.R.S., the Principal, who will 
retain the position held by him since its inception 
sixteen years ago, 


Sır WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, Director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science since 19109, 
has accepted the invitation of the Fellows of University 
College, Oxford to become Master of the College, in 
succession to Dr. A. B. Poynton, who retires at the end 
of the present session. Sir William was Stowell Civil 
Law Fellow of the College for 1902-9 and was Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of London from 14926 to 
1928. It was largely due to his endeavours that the 
scheme of the new Buildings for London University was 
made financially possible. He is to take up office on 
October 1. 

* * * 

THE death of Mr. John Talbot, T.D., formerly Master 
of Haileybury College will be deeply regretted by a wide 
circle of educationists and former pupils. As a boy at 
Newcastle High School, Staffs., he obtained First Prze 
in 1893 in the Matric Examination of London University. 
He graduated for Trinity College, Cambridge, with first 
classes in both parts of the National Science Tripos. 
As an assistant at Harrow School he became a leader 
in the teaching of science. From 1912-22 he was 
Headmaster of the Royal Grammar School, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. He was appointed Headmaster to Haileybury 
in 1922 and retired in 1934. He was President of the 
I.A.H.M. in 1921. 

% * * 

THE Governing Body of St. Olave’s and St. Saviour's 
Grammar School, London, has appointed Dr. R. C. 
Carrington as Headmaster to succeed Mr. H. G. Abel, 
who retires at the end of the Summer Term after fifteen 
years in office. Dr. Carrington is at present Head of 
the Classical Side of Dulwich College. 

x % * 


Mr. M. MarpLeEs, Headmaster of Bideford Grammar 
School, Devon, since 1931, has been appointed Head- 
master of Wolstanton County Grammar School, Stafis., 
to succeed Dr. T. F. Rutter, Headmaster for thirty years, 
who is retiring, and Mr. W. J. Langford, Sixth Form 
Master at the Bec School, London, has been appointed 
Headmaster of Bideford Grammar School. 

ONLOOKER. 


Messrs. W. HEFFER AND Sons, LTD., announce in their 
Spring List a new book by Miss E. R. Saunders entitled 
Floral Morphology, in which this veteran botanist has 
related vascular structure to the floral ground plan, leading 
to modified views on the inter-relations of the floral whorls 
and on the structure of the gyneceum. A third edition 
is also announced of Barker’s Basic German for Science 
Students. 
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OLIVER AND BOYD 
A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF GEOMETRY inst srace 


by H. W. BRISTER, B.Sc. (Senior Mathematics Master), and W. G. E. DUKE, B.Sc. (Assistant Mathematics Master), Harrow 
County School. A new approach to Geometry for Senior, Central and Secondary Schools that starts from the pupil’s own 
awareness of objective forms and proceeds by experiment and practical work to an understanding of the fundamental principles 
of theoretical geometry. 


ARITHMETIC OF EVERYDAY AFFAIRS 


by A. E. HUNT, B.Sc., B.Com. An ideal book for children finishing a Central or Senior School Course. It gives information, 
examples, and exercises on Banking, National Finance, Income Tax, Savings Certificates, Insurance, Rates and Taxes, Graphs, &c. 


Limp Cloth, Is. 2d. With Answers, Is. 3d. 


SCHONELL DIAGNOSTIC ARITHMETIC TESTS 


Prepared by FRED J. SCHONELL, Ph.D. Twelve Tests covering the four fundamental number processes. For pupils between 
the ages of 7 and 13. Single Copies, 6d. 25 copies, 6s. 100 copies, 2Is. 


DIAGNOSIS OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFICULTIES IN 


ARITH M ETIC by FRED. J. SCHONELL, Ph.D. This is not merely the Teacher’s Book explaining the 


administration of the above tests ; it also contains valuable information on backwardness and diagnosis of difficulties in arithmetic: 
types of common errors, and suggestions for remedial measures. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 


PLEASE TO REM EM BER ! A selection of verse for repetition made by H. A. TREBLE, 


sufficient for the three years leading up to School Certificate Standard. Limp Cloth, Is. 


A PROG RESS IN POESY. A new treasury of verse for Schools, in four parts. Selected and 
arranged by ROBERT MACINTYRE. Part l, Limp, Is. 3d. Part ll, Limp, Is. 6d. Boards, 2s. Parts 
lll and IV, Limp, 2s. each. Boards, 2s. 6d. each 


EOTHEN py A. W. KINGLAKE. C. H. HIPKINS has edited this beautiful edition with a particular view 
to its use by middie school forms. The text of the narrative has been scrupulously preserved. With end maps, 
notes, and exercises. Cloth Boards, 2s. 


PRACTICAL INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH yy A. s. cairncross, M.A., D.Litt. 


A Three Years’ Course for use in Central Schools and Advanced Divisions. First Year and Second Year. 2s. each. 
Third Year, 2s. 3d. 


S.P.Q.R. by G. LAWRENCE, M.A. A simply told story of the Roman Republic, suitable either as an 
English Reader or a History for Latin scholars. End-paper maps, illustrations. Cloth Boards, 2s. 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE. A Four Years’ Course for 


Schools, by W. P. D. WIGHTMAN, M.Sc., Ph.D., and A. O. CHESTERS, M.A., B.Sc. Part l, Cloth, 2s. 3d. 
Part ll, Cloth, 2s. 6d. Part til, which will be ready at the end of May, will be concerned almost wholly with Biology and 
the problems—nutrition, respiration, transport, movement—with which every organism, including man, is faced. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIVING THINGS. Aschool course in Biology by G. A. SCOTT, 


T.D., M.A., B.Sc. Over 150 illustrations and figures. 322 pages. Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. 


OLIVER AND BOYD LIMITED 


LONDON: 33 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4, EDINBURGH : TWEEDDALE COURT 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the April Competition is “ Tiro,” 
proxime accessit, “ Fantasia.” ‘ T.S.M.” who won the 
March Competition has not yet forwarded name and 
address. 


We classify the seventeen versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Tiro, Fantasia, H. S. W., Pumpernickel, R. E., 
Katty Ann, C. M. T., Gael, Atossa, Martin, 
J. E. M.; H. S., Dexter, Eleanor, Silsden. 


Class II.—Als Ob, Onyx. 


PASSAGE FROM “Ca IRA,” BY GIOSUE CARDUCCI 


L'altra mattina dunque su l'atto di pigliare il mio bagno 
freddo spirituale, mi trovai alle mani, non so come, in 
vece dei soliti testi, il volume secondo delle lettere del 
marchese Gino Capponi. E mi abbandonai alla lettura, 
obliando insieme e ricordando. Rivedevo il mio dolce 
paese di Toscana, là dove è piú bello, piú sereno, piú 
consolato e consolante, in Valdarno. Vedevo la verde 
pianura ad aiuole quasi di giardino, tutte alberate, che a 
mano a mano si libera come ridendo dalle strette dei colli 
digradanti, e di quando in quando è rinserrata come con 
una ripresa d’ultimo e appassionato abbracciamento dai 
colli che risalgono e le si stringono sopra. Corre diritta 
per il mezzo la bianca strada maestra : scendono per una 
traccia di salici e canne i fiumicelli da’ soavi nomi, e con 
gli stessi mormorii che tante cose mi dissero nella mia 
gioventú, corrono via sotto i ponticelli leggiadri giú all’ 
Arno. Una processione lunga lunga di pioppi, le cui cime 
ondoleggianti perdono figura e mobilitá nella caligine 
biancastra del vespero autunnale, segna e séguita la corrente 
del fiume. E la pianura e i colli sono popolati di case 
rustiche, bianche o dipinte, con le due scale esterne su 
’1 dinanzi salienti a congiungersi nel verone impergolato, 
$u ‘] quale è un'insegna gentilizia o una madonna che 
potrebbe parere anche robbiana. Al pian terreno è la 
tinaia, il frantoio e le stalle; l'aia in faccia, e a sinistra 
due o tre pagliai non anche manimessi, con un pentolino 
su lo stollo. A pié de ’pagliai cucciano i cani: ein una 
delle cucce è un bambino, mezzo nudo, che fa alle braccia 
co 'l cane. Il cane gli ringhia carezzevole su ’] mostaccino 
tondo e imbrodolato, e gli tiene le zampe amorosamente 
leggero su le spalle, e il bambino si da pur da fare per 
atterrarlo ; il piccolo uomo vuol vincere, e casca battendo 
il naso, e piange; e il povero cane mugola scodinzolando 
e abbaia verso la casa. E le stalle mugghiano. Mi paiono 
proprio gli stessi mugghi che io sentiva e capiva cosi bene 
negli anni migliori. Forse sono gli stessi bovi, e io ho 
finora sognato ; mi richiamono : li intendo ancora.—Vieni, 
amico. Che fai di là dagli Apeninni ? 


TRANSLATED BY " TIRO ” 


The other morning, when in the very act of taking my 
spiritual cold bath, I found in my hands, I know not how, 
the second volume of the letters of the Marquis Gino 
Capponi instead of the usual texts. Wrapped in oblivion, 
yet steeped in recollection, I gave myself up to reading 
them. I saw again my own sweet land of Tuscany, the 
lovelier part, in the Valley of the Arno, giver of its own 
heaven-sent gift of peace. I saw the green plain like a 
garden with beds all planted with trees: little by little 
it seems to shake itself free with a smile from the pressure 
of the diminishing hills and now and then it is imprisoned 
again, as if caught once more in a last loving embrace, by 
the hills which rise up again and enclose it from above. 
Straight through the middle runs the whjte high-road : 
along a line of willows and reeds descend the rivulets so 
sweetly named ; they are uttering the same murmurs which 
told me so much in my youth, as they run away under the 
charming little bridges down to the Arno. A lengthy 
procession of poplars, whose waving summits lose shape 


and movement in the grey mist of an autumn evening, 
marks and follows the flow of the river. Both plain and 
hills are dotted with rustic dwellings, white or coloured, 
with two outside staircases jutting out in front, to meet 
in the pillared porch on which is the family coat-of-arms 
or a Madonna which might even seem the work of della 
Robbia. On the ground floor is the vat-room, the oil-press, 
and the stables: the rick-yard is in front and on the left 
two or three stacks not yet cut, with a small pot on the 
stack-pole. At the bottom of the stacks lie the dogs and 
in one of the dogs’ lairs is a half-naked baby who is tussling 
with a dog. The dog licks him tenderly on the round and 
sticky little face and rests his paws with gentle affection 
on his shoulders. The baby is doing his best to pull him 
down. The little fellow wants to win, falls down bumping 
his nose and cries. And the poor dog whines, wagging his 
tail, and bays toward the house. The stalls break out into 
lowing—exactly the same lowing, it seems to me, as I heard 
and understood so well in happier years. Perhaps they are 
the same oxen and I have been dreaming till now! They 
call me back: I understand them still— 

Come, my friend. What are you doing over there in the 
Apennines ? 

This piece of prose by Carducci resembles his other 
essays in that it is extremely poetical ; it was therefore 
probably more difficult to translate than it might appear 
to be at a first reading of it. Considering this initial 
drawback, it is interesting and indeed surprising to see 
how many of the competitors were successful in their 
attempts. The standard was extraordinarily high, and 
had it not been for a few blunders in some of the manı- 
scripts it would have been a very hard task to decide 
on the prize-winner. 

There were a number of words and phrases which 
competitors either misunderstood or mistranslated 
(incidentally, there was one misprint de, pagliai, which 
every one rightly assumed to be de’ pagisas). The first 
of these più consolato e consolante, was given a different 
rendering in almost every entry. Comforting and com- 
fortable is the least successful, and giver of its own heaven- 
sent gift of peace is the best, because it manages to repro- 
duce the play on words, t.e. giver, gift, consolato, 
consolante, and at the same time is poetical in sound. 


“ H. S. W.” confessed to having trouble with the word 
traccia, which he translated as mass. It is better to 
keep more closely to the meaning in the Italian and use 
track or some equivalent word, as in most cases was done. 

_The next difficulty was in the repetition of the word 
lunga. Some entrants did not seem aware that this 
provided a pitfall and merely gave the repetition in 
English. But it must be remembered that it is an 
Italian habit to repeat adjectives for emphasis, whereas 
in English we more readily use an adverb such as “ very.” 
“ Eleanor ” gave wearisome procession, but this is over- 
doing it: Carducci finds nothing to criticize in the 
picture which he sees. “C. M. T.” found the happiest 
translation in endless procession. 

Robbiana was the next stumbling-block. It is, of 
course, an adjective derived from the name della Robbia, 
and might mean either the school of, or simply the work 
of, della Robbia himself. It is necessary to keep the 
article della, as the surname is not complete without it. 

The meaning of pentolino su lo stollo was misunderstood 
in one or two cases. Carducci is drawing a picture of an 
ordinary Italian haystack, which, as those who have 

(Continued on page 288) 
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NEW ANTHOLOGY 


THE POETS’ PAGEAN T. By J. D. CAMPBELL, Inspector of Schools. This volume in the 


Paths to Parnassus Series is suitable for pupils of from 11 upwards. It contains a very wide and choice selection of over 
150 pieces. Vigorous narrative verse is given a prominent place and due consideration to poems of a lyrical and 
descriptive nature. Many copyright selections. 272 pagcs. Cloth Boards, as. 6d. 


e A lively and varied selection.” — The Journal of Education, 


HISTORY 


THE HERITAGE OF HISTORY, By E. DAVIES, M.C., M.A., D.Phil, A new and 


vital serics of Historics eons the life of man from the primitive stage to the present richly coloured and complex 
civilization. For ‘‘ Prep.” Schools and early forms. 


1. CHILDREN OF THE DAWN arly man) 1s. rod. 

2. PEOPLE OF EARLY TIMES. The great early Civilizations and British History 
to 1066. 2s. ad. 

3. THE CHANGING WORLD. The story of our history 1066 to 1039, and 
personages and incidents in world history of that time. as. 4d. 

THE MARCH OF HISTORY 

FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END OF THE MIDDLE 

AGES (1485). By E. H. DANCE, M.A., Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, 


Manchester Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 240 pages. Cloth 
2s. 4d. 


Boards. 

THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY, 
1485 to 1689. By F.T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


GEOMETRY 


A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By A. MACGREGOR, M.A., and J. W. 


FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., Head of Mathematical Dept., Ladies’ College, Edinburgh. On New Sequence lines. Many 
Research Exercises. Carefully arranged formal proofs. Encourages pupils to discover geometrical] truths for themselves, 
Part I, II, and III provide a complete course of study in Plane Geometry. Part1, 18. 9d. ; Part II, 28. ; Together, 38. 6d. ; 
Part III, 2s.; Parts I, II, and III, 4s. 6d.; Solid Geometry, Part IV. 2s. Four books in one Volume, 6s. 


GEOGRAPHY 


MUSIC 


THE CONQUEST GEOGRAPHIES. By VICTOR C. spary, B.Sc. (Econ.), 
Senior Geography Master, William Ellis Schools, London. 
A new series of Descriptive Geographies for Junior Forms. 


JOURNEYS ROUND THE WORLD presents a systematic world survey by 


means of one journey by sca and another by land. 160 pages. Cloth Boards, 28. 


OUR HOMELANDS AND OUR NEIGHBOURS provides an arresting 


study of our own Islands and our near continental neighbours. 192 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 3d. 


THE SOUTHERN LANDS provides a graphic and deeply interesting account of 
South America, Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 224 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


“In these books great care has been taken to make the reading and thinking as simple as possible, also to provide 
those contrasts and comparisons from which the pupil can learn so much.""—-A REVIEW. 


CLASSICAL SIGHT READERS. (Staff Notation). By J. EASSON, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
R. C. MCCRONE, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., and D. C. WALKER, L.R.A.M. Books I to VIII for all ages. Cloth 
Covers. Prices 7d. to 83d. For Forms 1 to 5. Send for Sample and full particulars. 


CENTURIES OF SONG. By Rs. THATCHER, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), Director of Music, 


— School. 76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches in Staff Notation. 80 pages. Limp Cloth, 18. Piano Edition, 
8. net. 


‘Easily the best collection I have seen.’’"— A Music MASTER. 
“As a book for massed siugimg it could hardly be bettered, and the voice part is amazingly moderate in price."—The Journal of Education. 


You are invited to apply for specimens, with a view to introduction 


McDougall’s Educational Co. Ltd., 8 Farringdon Ave., London, Ec. 4 
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been to Italy will know, has a wooden pole through the 
centre of it, projecting a foot or two above the top. It is 
not unusual to see them crowned with a saucepan or 
earthenware vessel of some description. 


Imbrodolato was in some cases rather freely translated 
as dirty. Sporco or sudicto would have required this 
translation, but tmbrodolato has a stronger meaning. It 
is derived from the word brodo, broth or pap, and means 
greasy or messy, &c., as the context requires. Sticky, 
smudgy, slobbery, slop-stained were all good equivalents, 
grubby would have been equally good if it had not been 
immediately preceded by chubby. 

A number of competitors misread the last sentence, 
mistaking dagli for degli; the meaning is not beyond 
but in the Apennines. | 

It is as well when translating poetic and descriptive 
passages to avoid such expressions as so to speak, and 
as it were. A too liberal use of them is inclined to weaken 
the translation and make it sound heavy. 


The prize-winner “ Tiro’’ has produced a thoroughly 
able and careful rendering. His handling of the long 
descriptive sentences is excellent and he has reproduced 
almost to the full the mood behind this passage of 
Carducci’s work. 


“ Fantasia,” who is proxime accessit, sent in a really 
good translation, apart from two mistakes, and we hope 
that, having moved so far up in the list, he will now be 
able to reach the top. 

Of the two competitors in Class II, the first of them 
only just missed being in the first class. His translation 
was careful but lacked grace. We would like to advise 
the other competitor in that class to consult a dictionary 
more frequently ; a misunderstanding of the meaning 
of whole sentences could then probably be avoided. 


R. E. has done extremely well to move up from Class IT 
to such a high position in Class I. 

To those who have not already looked up this passage 
it might be of interest to know that it is Section IV, of 
the essays entitled Ca Ira, and begins on page 982 in 
the standard Zanichelli edition. 


“ Nautilus,” in an entertaining letter, describes our 
competitions as “‘ most interesting and helpful,’’ but was 
dismayed to find that the winner of the February 
contest was “no less an one than the Chairman of the 
Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos Board at 
Cambridge.” ‘‘ Nautilus ” is right in concluding that 
we number among our competitors some highly skilled 
and learned translators, and it is in fairness to others 
that we do not award the prize more than once in twelve 
months to any one translator. 

Having had several requests for another Latin com- 
petition, we will arrange one before long. 


A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best transla- 
tion of the following passage from “ Bigram,” a short 
story by Bruno Frank. (Neue Deutsche Erzähler, Paul 
Franke Verlag, Berlin.) 


Seine Zucht hatte rasch einen Namen erlangt, denn gute 
Doggen sind selten. Die Beziehungen in der Welt, die sich 
Bigram während seiner Reisejahre erworben hatte, dienten 
ihm sehr, und man bezahlte diesem Gleichgestellten gern 
beträchtliche Preise. Seine Einsiedelei war Gesprächs- 
gegenstand in manchem Zirkel, denn mehr als einen 
Liebhaber hatte der Zeittiberfluss dazu gebracht, sich auf 
Bornholm selbst einen der Hunde auszuwählen. Man 
wurde gut empfangen, angenehm untergebracht und 
kräftig bewirtet. Bigram waren solche Besuche angenehm, 
nicht weil er sein Alleinsein gern unterbrach, sondern weil 
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ihm daran lag, den Ktinftigen Eigentümer kennenzulernen. 
Denn von jedem einzelnen seiner Tiere trennte er sich 
schwer und fand in ungewöhnlichen Preisanspriichen 
durchaus keinen Trost und nur eine unzuldngliche Rache. 

Haufiger freilich brachte er selbst, nachdem eine Kor- 
respondenz vorausgegangen, seinen Zögling an Ort und 
Stelle. Ein Drittes gab es nicht. 

“ Bedaure,”’ schrieb er einst einem Kauflustigen zurück, 
“ meine Hunde reisen nicht allein. Wer, um die entstehenden 
Mehrkosten zu sparen, einem Tier zumuten will, fünfzig 
Stunden in einem Bretterverschlag zu sitzen, womöglich 
Durst zu leiden und jedenfalls alle Qualen der Verlas- 
senheit und Angst, der ist kein Herr fiir einen meiner 
Hunde. Kaufen Sie sich ein ausgestopftes Stinktier ! ” 

Ratschlage wie diesen pflegen nur Manner zu erteilen, die 
dank ihrer K6rperlichkeit auch imstande sind, sie zu 
vertreten. Was Bigram betrifft, so sparte er nicht mit 
dergleichen Ausserungen. 


Inttials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page’ 259, must reach 
the office by the first post on June 1, 1937, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


EssAYS FOR THE NEXT COMPETITION ARE DUE JUNE 6, 
1937. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written : 
. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 
. The Candidate’s age last birthday. This ss essential ; 
. The title of the essay ; 
. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 
. A declaration signed by the head of the school 

(a) Confirming the Candidate's age ; 


(b) That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 
uncorrected work of the Candidate. 


nn of GW Nm 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay Competition,” 
and it should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


The appeal for examples of SPOONERISMS referred to in 
the February issue of the Journal (page 82) has had a 
remarkable response, as a result of which the February 
issue of The Periodical is able to print a list of thirty-eight 
“ specimens,” many of them fully annotated, though 
apparently few can with certainty be attributed to Dr. 
Spooner himself. We quote two genuine spoonerisms: 
at the end of a lecture, Dr. Spooner said, ‘‘ So you will 
be abily easle to chase the train of thought ’’; and at the 
dinner table during dessert he was one day heard to state 
that he had lately “ tasted a most delicious madeira when 
he was in Banana.” 
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BLACKIE’ LIST 


SCIENTIFIC, MATHEMATICAL 


Just Published 


Exercises in Cartography 


By FRANK DEBENHAM, O.B.E., M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Professor of Geography, Cambridge 
University. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown to. 8s. 6d. net. 
With this collection of exercises the student of Geography 
can make himself proficient in all the branches of cartography, 
and in the use of the many instruments and processes involved. 


Volumetric Analysis 
By H. P. STARCK, M.A. (Cantab.), Head of the Science 
Department, The Technical College, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Large demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. nct. 


Suitable for the School Certificate University Scholarship, 
National Certificate, Pharmaceutical, Medical and General 
Examinations in Chemistry. 


Electricity and Magnetism 
for Schools 


By E. E. WOODWARD, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.M.LE.E., Senior 
Science Master, Day Technical School for Boys, North-Western 
Polytechnic. 


Large demy 8vo. 38. 


Covers the requirements of the School Certificate and Matricu- 
lation Examinations and the first year Nationa] Certificate 
Course in Electrical Engincering. 


Electricity and Magnetism 


FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS 

By A. W. HIRST, M.Sc. (Eng.), A.M.I.E.E., Chief Lecturer 

in Electrical Engineering, College of Technology, Leicester. 
x + 390 pages, with 268 figures. rs. net. 

A text-book written from the Electrical Engineering point of 


view, oe for the upper forms in public and secondary 
ools. 


Elementary 
Practical Chemistry 


By ARTHUR I. VOGEL, D.Sc., D.I.C., F.I.C., Head of 
Chemistry Department, Woolwich Polytechnic, lately Beit 
Scientific Research Fellow at the Imperial College, London. 


38. 


A School Geometry 


By C. WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab.), Headmaster of 
Thetford Grammar School, and formerly Assistant Master at 
Oundle School; and R. C. B. Tarr, B.Sc. (Hons.) (London), 
Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar School. 


With or Without Answers. 38. 


Fuil particulars of above books on application 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 | 
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The Coronation 


Of all the ceremonies that have come down to us 
from the Middle Ages the coronation of a king 
is the most magnificent and most impressive. Yet, 
splendid as it is, it is but a shadow of its former glory. 
Until 1685, on the day preceding the central function, 
the king, accompanied by the chivalry of his realm, 
made a gorgeous progress from the Tower of London 
to the Palace of Westminster. James II abandoned this 
preliminary, partly because he was doubtful as to his 
reception by the populace, and partly because he was 
not doubtful as to the expense entailed. It was never 
revived. For another century and a half, however, that 
is until 1831, on the morning of the coronation ceremony, 
the monarch and the peers gathered in Westminster 
Hall, where the king was acclaimed. Thence they pro- 
ceeded, together with the Regalia magnificently dis- 
played, on foot to the west door of the Abbey. Their 
progress was one of.the most striking features of the 
great day. 

But William IV, at his mean and parsimonious 
coronation, eliminated this inaugural assembly, and 
this, too, has remained in abeyance. The peers now 
creep inconspicuously, one by one, each to his stall in 
the Abbey. The officials gather and greet the king in 
a pasteboard annex stuck incongruously over the 
Abbey’s western portal. The Regalia, which have 
reposed for the night in the Jerusalem Chamber, are 
brought in procession by way of King Edward’s Chapel, 
the Chancel, and the Nave, to this same tawdry annex. 
It is much to be deplored that, even if the procession 
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from the Tower to the Palace be allowed to remain in 
abeyance, that from the Palace to the Abbey has not 
been restored. 

Still more lamentable is it that, also owing to the 
parsimony of William IV, the State Banquet which 
used to follow the Abbey ceremony has fallen into 
desuetude. For the Banquet was the scene of a long 
series of picturesque ceremonies reminiscent of feudal 
times. It was here that the Lord of the Manor of 
Scrivelsby, as the King’s Champion, rode in on his 
charger, accompanied by the Marshall and the Cham- 
berlain, and challenged to mortal combat any one who 
dared to deny his Lord’s title to the Crown. Here, too, 
was it that other holders of grand sarjeanties brought, 
as they were bound to do, pottages, or wafers, or cups, 
or ewers, as the case might be. Hither, moreover, came 
the Lord of the Isle of Man with his two falcons; the 
Lord Mayor of London and the Mayor of Oxford with 
their immemorial gifts of wine. The ceremonies of the 
Banquet seemed to epitomize a thousand years of 
British history. No doubt they were anachronisms ; 
but, as Mr. Bodley well remarks, ‘‘ In the preservation 
of anachronisms lies the salvation of the human race.” 

The profound truth expressed in Mr. Bodley’s arrest- 
ing epigram is this : that iconoclasm is fatal to progress ; 
that the hope of the future depends upon reverence for 
the past; that the New Jerusalem can be built only 
upon the Rock of Ages. Most fortunate is it, therefore, 
that, although many fascinating anachronisms have 
been banished from the coronation festivities, yet a 
sufficient number remain to make the great ceremony 
a priceless pageant of the historic past. The shouts 
with which the Westminster scholars greet the monarch 
as he traverses the nave of the Abbey recall the cries 
with which far back in pre-Christian days Teutonic 
tribesmen hailed their chosen chief. The stage at which 
the high officers of State “lift” the king on to his 
throne is reminiscent of the dramatic moment whereat 
in Anglo-Saxon times the leading warriors placed their 
elected duke upon their shields and raised him high 
above their heads in the sight of the assembled host. 

The oath of good government which the King takes 
carries us back to the remotest days of personal 
monarchy, while the homage and fealty paid to the 
King by the representative ecclesiastics and laymen is a 
living relic of the feudal age. The representative peers, 
themselves, are vital links with a venerable antiquity. 
As is well known, each of the five grades of nobility 
renders its service through its premier member. The 
Falkland viscounty dates from 1620; the Winchester 
marquisate from 1551; the Norfolk duchy from 1483 ; 
the Shrewsbury earldom from 1442; while the barony 
of De Ros, whose present holder is the twenty-fifth in 
succession, goes back to the days of Simon de Montfort 
(1264). 

Venerable, however, as are these relics of a remote 
feudal past, still more ancient and incomparably more 
important are the religious elements in the coronation 
ceremonial. The significance of the acclamation and the 
homage ; of the investiture with spurs and sword ; and 
even of the placing of the crown and the elevation on to 
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the throne, is less than is that of the anointing and the 
Communion. The anointing is, of course, embedded in 
the midst of ‘the solemnities of the Communion Service. 
It is the central act of the whole ceremony. In the 
early Middle Ages the supreme privilege of unction was 
reserved for three Christian monarchs, namely, the 
Holy Roman Emperor, the King of France, and the 
King of England ; later it was extended to the Norman 
King of Sicily, the Angevin King of Jerusalem, and 
(by special papal grant) the Stuart Kings of Scotland. 
Of the six, however, only the Kings of France and 
England were anointed with the sacred chrism (mixed 
oil and balsam) ; the others were anointed with the less 
efficacious oil. 

But whether anointed with mere oil or with the 
superior chrism, the consecrated king became a mixta 
persona—half cleric and half lay. He became King 
Det Gratia. Thus the anointed Emperor became a 
Canon of St. Peter’s and as a sub-deacon assisted the 
Pope at Mass; the anointed King of France wore a 
sub-deacon’s tunicle, a deacon’s dalmatic, and a priest's 
stole; the anointed King of England became a Canon 
of one cathedral and a prebendary of several, while his 
unction was supposed to confer upon him miraculous 
powers of healing—‘‘ touching for the King’s evil” 
continued to the time of Queen Anne. 

And round this central rite of unction was grouped all 
the rest of the splendid ritual of the great ceremony. 
All was symbolic; and the symbolism endures and 
should not be forgotten. The swords stand for justice 
and (the pointless “ curtana ”) for mercy; the spurs 
for the fountain of honour; St. Edward’s staff for 
supreme jurisdiction ; the rod for equity ; the bracelets 
for royalty; the ring for defence of the faith; the 
sceptre for independent sovereignty; the orb sur- 
mounted by a cross for world dominion subject to the 
authority of Christ; the crown for majesty. The 
vestments, too—the alb, the tunic, the armyll, the 
palltum regale—all have their meaning, assimilating the 
personality of the monarch to that of a priest. So that 
when the anointed, crowned, and vested sovereign. 
carrying his sceptre and the orb, emerges from the 
Abbey, followed by his great officers of State, he com- 
mands the allegiance of his subjects both as their chosen 
chief and as the deputy of God. 


Se NT 


An Imperial Shrine for our Great Builders.—. 
statuette in bronze of John Cabot (1450-98), the discoverer 
of Newfoundland, has been placed in the Newfoundland 
Court at the Imperial Institute, South Kensington. It is 
the gift of Sir Edgar Bowring, the ship-owner and First 
High Commissioner in London for Newfoundland, and is 
the work of Mr. Herbert H. Cawood, the sculptor. The 
statuette of Cabot is the first addition since the decision 
was made to install in the Institute galleries the figures of 
Empire builders of outstanding genius, each to stand in the 
court of the Dominion, Colony, Dependency, or Protectorate 
with which his life’s work was mainly identified. Before 
this decision was taken, there already existed statuettes 
of Lord Clive, Captain Cook, Cecil Rhodes, and Burke and 
Wills, the Australian explorers. The six form the nucleus 
of what is expected to become a valuable collection. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


THE eighth annual prospectus of the National 

Student Forum on the Paris Pact gives an account 
of an interesting attempt to introduce the study of inter- 
national relations into the curriculum of 
American high schools. Starting from 
the standpoint that the Paris (Briand- 
Kellogg) Pact is the basis of U.S. international foreign 
policy, it is contended that the study of international 
relations should logically begin with a study of the Pact 
and that every international problem should be judged 
by its standards. The National Forum is a voluntary 
organization managed by a committee of about 500 
high school teachers and administrators, with a working 
committee in each state. The National Committee has 
drawn up a programme of study which it invites schools 
to introduce into their curriculum for some or all of their 
pupils. The programme consists of thirty-six “ projects ” 
but only the first of these, ‘‘ Basic Study of the Paris 
Pact ” is compulsory on a school which wishes to enrol 
as a member of the Forum. The other thirty-five are 
topics or activities connected with international relations 
which schools may use to supplement the Basic Study. 
The work may be done in a special class or it may be 
introduced into the work of classes in such subjects as 
history, civics, social science, &c., or it may even be done 
as an extra-curricular study. 


Peace Training 
in America: 


HE extent to which American teachers have become 
convinced of the importance of their pupils gaining 

some knowledge of international relations 1s shown by 
the fact that during the past seven 

Progress Made: years 12,000 American high schools 
have joined the Forum and 1,500,000 

pupils have taken a course of study. This method 
of encouraging peace teaching may be compared with 
the efforts made in this country by the League 
of Nations Union, with the co-operation of the 
Board of Education, the local education authorities, 
and the teachers’ associations, to encourage the study 
of international relations in schools. The abstention of 
the United States from membership of the League of 
Nations accounts for the Paris Pact being taken as the 
basis of their study, but it is a little surprising to find 
that in the whole of their thirty-six “ projects ” there is 
practically no reference to the activities of the League. 


( )XFORD University has good reason to be satisfied 

with the first list of responses to its appeal for 
funds. The totalin money, deeds of covenant, and under- 
takings amounts to £337,127 12s. 2d. 


Paa The list is headed by two munifi- 
Reed cent donations of £100,000 each, from 


Lord Nuffeld and the Rhodes Trust. 
The appeal, published last February, with the highest 
credentials, scheduled an impressive list of needs com- 
mencing with the new Bodleian Library and an extension 
of the Ashmolean Museum, and including new laboratories 
for physics, physical chemistry, and geology. In addi- 


tion, a general fund is to be formed for improving the 
facilities for research in the various science departments 
and financial support for new developments, an important 
proposal indicating that Oxford is now converted to a 
full recognition of the claims of science and intends that 
so far as practjcable, that other sciences shall rank with 
medical research for which Lord Nuffield has inde- 
pendently made generous provision. As to personal 
contributions, the success of the appeal is due to the 
preliminary work in organizing the Oxford Society and 
its stimulation of interest in the University among 
graduates throughout the world. 


“THE annual report of the Board of Research Studies 

at Cambridge gives interesting statistics and 
evidence of the wide range over which research is pursued 
in the University. The number of regis- 
tered research students in 1936 was 
396, and in that year eighty-one research 
degrees were conferred—seventy-five Ph.D., one M.Sc., 
and five M.Litt. Research students are drawn from all 
parts of the world, and increases are recorded in the 
numbers coming from the United States, India, Canada, 
Australia and China. As to subjects, the University is 
true to its tradition and the list is headed by mathematics 
with the surprising number of 53 research students 
—surely an easy record for universities in the British 
Empire—followed by physics, 37 ; botany, 33; history, 
25; English, 20; physical chemistry and biochemistry, 
1g each; and zoology, 18. The other sciences specified 
with a lower number of students form an important 
group, including astrophysics, colloid science, and 
petrology. One hundred and seventy-five of the students 
were educated at Cambridge; the United States contri- 
bute 32 ; continental Europe, 27 ; India, 22 ; Australia, 
zo; Canada, 15; London, 12; Wales, 10; and South 
Africa, 12. 


Research at 
Cambridge : 


TES great development is largely due to the institu- 

tion of the Ph.D. degree, a post-War development 
about which there has been some misgiving in the 
British universities. Provided high 
standards are maintained, is it not 
reasonable that a student who has 
dedicated some years of his life to successful research 
should be marked out from his fellows by the possession 
of a doctor’s degree. The subjects of theses, as published 
by various universities, sometimes attract critical atten- 
tion, but the Cambridge list gives little cause for com- 
ment. H.R.H. Prince Chula, we note, is writing a thesis 
on ‘‘ The Education of the Enlightened Despots,” a 
subject which may suggest a topical interest. Cambridge 
does not appear to offer much encouragement to educa- 
tional research, but one student is writing a thesis on 
the ‘‘ Educational Problems in African administration,” 
and another on ‘‘ The Applications of Psychological 
Tests to Industrial Problems.” 


The Ph.D. 
Degree. 
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the combined English Universities by-election of a 
representative in Parliament in place of Sir R. 


Craddock, the principle of political independence 
English accepted at Oxford by the election of 
Uea Sir Arthur Salter was endorsed. Mr. 
Elections. T. E. Harvey was elected by a sub- 


stantial majority over the Conservative 
candidate, Sir Francis Lindley, and another independent 
candidate, Sir Henry Brackenbury. Mr. Harvey has 
had wide educational, social, and parliamentary ex- 
perience. He has been active in the work of educational 
settlements and was for some years Warden of Toynbee 
Hall. He has served both in Parliament and on the 
London County Council, and is a graduate both of 
Victoria University and of Oxford. He should prove a 
useful accession to the group of independent university 
members. After the declaration of the poll, Mr. Harvey 
said that the result showed a widespread conviction that 
representatives of universities elected on an additional 
franchise should not be chosen on ordinary party lines 
but should be free to approach the problems before 
Parliament without party bias. 


ANCHESTER UNIVERSITY does not intend to 
stand on the ancient ways. Its confidence in 
the future is shown by the issue of an appeal for £300,000. 
The proposals include a new physical 
chemistry building, extensions for zoo- 
logy, arts, and pathology, a new 
department of architecture, new buildings for the social 
sciences, aid for the education of the deaf, a physical 
education centre, and additional playing fields. This is 
a well-considered scheme of development worthy of a 
great city. What Manchester thinks to-day, it has been 
said, England will think to-morrow. “ Among the 
younger universities of the kingdom,” the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. J. S. B. Stopford, said, in commending 
the appeal, ‘‘ Manchester occupied a leading position 
and had done much pioneer work.” Teachers will be 
specially interested in the department for the education 
of the deaf, which has done unique work and won an 
international reputation. Sir Ernest Simon appealed for 
increased support from local authorities. Promises 
amounting to £120,000 have already been received in 
response to the appeal. 


Manchester 
University. 


THE two articles by the Military Correspondent of 

The Times with the challenging title ‘‘ Brains for 
the Army ” produced a large crop of letters and sug- 
gestions. We are somewhat surprised 
that the writer of the articles should 
have disinterred the recommendations 
of the still-born report of the Haldane Committee of 1924 
on the Education and Training of Officers, on which we 
commented at the time, especially the suggestion that 
history should become a staple of the curriculum at 
Sandhurst. The discussion has continued inter- 
mittently since the South African Army produced a 
strong denunciation of science teaching in public schools 
led by Prof. H. E. Armstrong. This can no longer be 
made a ground for complaint for science teaching in 


Brains for the 
Army : 
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secondary schools is now in a highly efficient state, even 
though it may not satisfy Dr. Armstrong's eclectic 
standards. By way of preamble to any suggestions we 
may advance on this subject, we must confess that the 
work of regular officers in the late War, save those of 
the highest rank, gave little cause for criticism. 


[% its leading article on the subject, The Times pleaded 

for a change towards the university type and ideal 
of training—that potential officers should be trained to 
independent thinking rather than 
formed to a sealed pattern ; and doubt 
was expressed whether the military 
colleges could ever adapt themselves to this conception, 
despite praiseworthy efforts to broaden their curriculum. 
The alternative suggested is to make the universities 
the main way of entry into the army. In 1936, 110 
commissions in the Regular Army were granted to 
university candidates out of a total of 707, a percentage 
of 15.56. Obviously this percentage could be increased 
by less stringency in the regulations. The Officers 
Training Corps in universities could safely be given more 
freedom in nominating suitable cadets and commissions 
might be granted at a lower age, even while the students 
remain in statu pupillari. From the commencement 
of the present system, the age difficulty has been most 
serious, for seniority is still a great force in the Army, 
and it is unfair that Sandhurst and Woolwich cadets 
should be able to obtain commissions at a lower age than 
university candidates. 


The Universities 
and the Army 


PROF. A. W. NASH, of Birmingham University, has 
published in pamphlet form the paper he contri- 
buted to the Chemical Engineering Congress of the 
World Power Conference held in 1936. 
Oil is now one of the major industries 
of the world, on which the fate of nations 
may depend. Production has doubled in the last fifteen 
years. New scientific methods are being applied to the 
search for oil, and wells are now being sunk to a depth 
of 12,000 ft. Prof. Nash expresses the view that the 
higher the grade of post-graduate work in universities. 
the higher and better will be the work all through the 
undergraduate period from beginning toend. He quotes 
the dictum of Sir Charles Grant Robertson, Vice- 
Chancellor of Birmingham University, that “ a univer- 
sity school without a strong body of post-graduate 
workers would in reality be little better than an aggregate 
of glorified sixth forms, under the pitiable delusion that 
‘they were doing ‘university work.’’’ The course of 
training for petroleum technologists recommended by 
Prof. Nash appears to be comprehensive and strenuous. 


Training for the 
Oil Industry 


THE difference of opinion which has arisen between 
the Blackpool Education Committee and the 
teachers employed by the Authority involves an impor- 
tant question of principle. The Com- 


poe mittee arranged a scheme to enable 
Aiténdances children whose parents desired it to 


attend services at places of worship on 
six days in the year during school time, and an invitation 
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was extended to the teachers to attend and keep a 
friendly eye on the children. The teachers held a 
meeting and decided not to attend, after which they 
were requested by the Education Committee to recon- 
sider their decision. The National Union of Teachers 
has taken the matter up, and on its behalf it has been 
stated that the whole matter is ore of principle, and it 
must not be thought that the teachers are anything 
but whole-heartedly in favour of religious instruction in 
schools. But it is felt that the present scheme marks a 
serious departure from the position which has been 
traditional since 1870. The Local Education Authority 
has no power to require or compel council school teachers 
to attend any church in school time, for this is a matter 
on which the teacher enjoys unfettered discretion. 
Conscientious grounds for abstention need not be urged. 
Any reason which in the judgment of the teacher is 
sufficient is a valid reason for abstaining from attending 
church services. The teachers’ religious convictions are 
not involved, but only their personal wishes. 


THE decision of the teachers appears to have aroused 

considerable local feeling, and attacks have been 
made upon them by clergy, ministers, and others. 
Moreover, it has been stated on behalf 
of the Authority that a similar scheme 
has for a number of years been worked 
successfully in Wakefield. Nevertheless we think that 
the action of the Blackpool Education Committee 
shows some lack of wisdom. As the President of the 
National Union of Teachers has said, it has used public 
machinery and spent public money in carrying out a 
religious poll on a denominational basis of the children 
in the council schools, though these schools are essentially 
undenominational in character. He refers to the “ gross 
impropriety ” of such action, and says that there are 
in this situation all the elements of a renewal of ancient 
controversies. At the same time he makes it clear that 
the National Union of Teachers has repeatedly placed 
on record its belief in religious instruction—but instruc- 
tion within the spirit and letter of the law, and not in 
contravention of it. ‘‘ The situation has only to be 
carried to its logical conclusion for it to become apparent 
that the proposals are a thinly-veiled device to evade 
the Cowper-Temple clause of the Education Act.” We 
are glad to hear that the Authority, after further con- 
sideration, has decided that the attendance of teachers 
is a matter for individual decision. 


A Clear 
issue, 


WE note with satisfaction not only the announce- 

ment made by the Home Secretary that an 
inquiry is to be made by a Departmental Committee 
into the question of the birching of 
boys, but also the general approval 
with which the announcement has 
been received. It is widely felt, even by those who 
recognize that some offenders do not respond to the 
efforts made to cure them by kindness, that little but 
good could come of the abolition of this practice. 
Influential medical opinion is opposed to this form of 
physical punishment, and it is probable that it will find 


The Birching 
of Boys. 
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few defenders except, perhaps, among members of the 
House of Lords, which insisted on provision being made 
for it when considering the Children Act five years ago. 
People were probably surprised to learn from an answer 
in the House of Commons that this punishment was 
inflicted as many as 146 times in 1934, 218 times in 
1935, and 164 times in 1936. It is with no tender- 
heartedness towards cruel offences that we add our own 
support to those who contend that the birching of boys 
tends to degrade both those who inflict it and those 
who suffer it. Our belief is that to do away with it 
would not result in an increase of crime, any more than 
the abolition of other punishments now regarded as out 
of place in a civilized community. 


[* is not very surprising to find that the conference of 

the National Union of Teachers refused to adopt 
a resolution demanding that the basic scale principle 
should be fundamental in Union salary 
policy. Perhaps the argument which 
carried most weight was that the pro- 
posal meant that the executive of the National Union of 
Teachers would, next March, have to give notice for 
the termination of the Burnham award. That was 
where the danger would come. It would lie in the rural 
areas and in the distressed areas, for there were many 
people who were only too anxious to see that the 
salaries of teachers in those areas should bear relation 
to the conditions which existed there. Should that 
come to pass, the salaries of the whole body of teachers 
would be brought into relation with that basic figure. 
Reference was also made to the serious increase in 
the salary bill which the proposals would entail, as 
well as to the fact that Scottish teachers had had 
experience of the basic scale, and found that it did not 
apply in any area. In the end, the previous question 
was carried by a very large majority. We can sym- 
pathize with those who contend that the qualifications 
and salaries of all teachers should be such as to secure 
for them recognition as members of one great profession, 
but we have grave doubts as to whether the basic scale 
proposals, as they have recently been expounded, would 
lead far towards that end. 


The Basic 
Scale. 


WV TE the encouragement of the three Departments 

of Education in the United Kingdom, the Post 
Office has formed a scheme for the free issue to schools 
of posters and maps illustrating the 
marvellous growth of modern means of 
communication. The four posters re- 
cently issued, which have been distributed to 28,000 
schools, bear the titles: The Early Use of the Magnet ; 
Wheatstone’s Tape Telegraph, 1858; Graham Bell’s 
Telephone, 1876; and Hertz’s Radio Set, 1886. A 
leaflet is issued with the set explaining the subjects thus 
illustrated. To the young of this generation telegrams 
and cables and telephones and radio-sets are all part of 
the natural and established order of things. Yet only 
a century ago there was no telegraphy, and only sixty 
years ago no telephones. It is well that the marvels 
wrought by modern science, and their effects upon 


The Post Office 
and the Schools. 
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modern civilization, should be brought home to boys 
and girls in schools of all types, and we do not doubt 
that the Post Office is doing an important national 
service in issuing these artistic and instructive posters. 
O)N one day in March last two lawsuits were decided. 
In one a boy was awarded {£500 damages; in 
another a girl was awarded {1,000. The boy of 8 had 
had his left leg amputated after frac- 
turing it by catching his foot in a hole 
in the school playground. The London 
County Council agreed to pay these damages as well as 
200 guineas towards the costs of the lawsuit, and to give 
the boy free treatment at a hospital until he was 2r. 
The girl of 13 attended Clark’s College, and one day, in 
the headmistress’s room, she was adjusting the sash of 
another pupil when her dress caught fire at the grate 
and burnt her severely. She would not be able to wear 
short-sleeved frocks in the future or any bathing costume 
except one of antique cut. Her mother received £74 
and Clark’s College agreed to educate the girl gratuitously 
until she was 16. It is well that proprietors of schools 
should realize what risks they run in having pupils on 
their premises. In both of the above cases the school 
precautions against such accidents were insufficient, but 
if the accident had occurred anywhere else, probably no 
damages would have been claimed since the accident 
was due in part in each case to the fault of the pupil. It 
behoves all schoolmasters to see they are insured against 
third-party risks ; luckily the premiums are not high. 
AT the annual congress of the National Teachers’ 
Organization, as was expected, very strong reso- 
lutions were passed about the two great grievances of 
primary teachers. The Congress asked 
the Government to restore the cuts in 
salaries and to provide security of 
tenure for teachers threatened by falling averages. The 
claim for a restoration in salaries is completely logical, 
and it seems unjust that teachers should be deprived of 
their means of livelihood through no fault of their own. 
The Minister of Education has already replied. The 
Government flatly refuses to restore salaries. The 
Minister outlines a scheme to remedy the problem of 
falling attendances. Briefly, it is a plan to cut down the 
number of teachers, mainly by reducing the number of 
new recruits. The teachers’ organization may call a 
strike, as was suggested. Previous experience is against 
this plan. It can influence the coming elections very 
strongly, but there is no alternative Party which will 
carry out its wishes. The report of the annual 
Convention of the Gaelic League shows that it is not 
satisfied with the progress of the language in education. 
A resolution was passed asking the Catholic Hierarchy 
to co-operate with the Government in devising a pro- 
gramme suitable for schools in which first place would be 
given to Christian teaching through Irish. This was 
passed in spite of the protests of those who pointed out 
that one-fifth of the population were non-Catholics. What 
has become of the non-sectarian character of the Gaelic 
League, founded originally by a non-Catholic? We are 


Schoolmasters’ 
Risks. 


The Irish Free 
State. 
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not reassured by the expressed desire of the President 
for a dictator like Hitler or Mussolini to enforce its policy. 


HE various education committees in Scotland have 
been asked by the Scottish Education Department 

to put forward their proposals for meeting the situation 
that will arise in 1939 when the school- 


Bae aie leaving age is raised. On account of 
Argyll geographical difficulties in its area 


the Argyll Education Committee finds 
the problem a peculiarly difficult one. Out of a total 
of 171 schools in the County, no fewer than 116 are 
single teacher schools. The opportunities for further 
centralization are limited, as almost everything possible 
in that direction has already been effected. In an 
exhaustive report on the situation, prepared by the 
Director, Dr. Colin McDonald, various possibilities are 
reviewed—the setting up of hostels, the granting of 
bursaries to all post-primary pupils who cannot obtain 
post-primary instruction in their own local schools, the 
employment of specialist itinerant teachers, but all of 
these are deemed unsuitable on grounds of expense. 
The proposals he recommended for submission to the 
Department are, the adoption of the Dalton Plan, the 
systematic use of wireless lessons, and the adoption of 
a scheme of correspondence tuition, to be carried out 
with the help of two full-time teachers and a typist, 
operating from the education offices in Dunoon. The 
Committee has already approved the scheme. It will 
be interesting to note the attitude of the Department. 


(CU ONSIDERABLE interest is being shown in the 
forthcoming election of representatives of Convo- 
cation in Science. The retiring Senators, Mr. G. D. 
Dunkerley, Dr. C. W. Kimmins, and Dr. R. H. Pickard, 
F.R.S., have been nominated unani- 


sondon _ mously for re-election by the Council 
University: of the University of London Graduates 
Senatorial ae s , . 
Election. Association, and their nominators imn- 


clude Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, 
ex-President of the Royal Society, Prof. L. N. G. Filon, 
C.B.E., F.R.S., Prof. F. Horton, F.R.S., and Prof. G. B. 
Jeffery, F.R.S. For many years they have given con- 
siderable service to the University, and each has placed 
at the disposal of the University knowledge and experience 
of a particular nature, Mr. Dunkerley with reference to 
Secondary School Examinations and Teaching—a special 
experience not offered by any other member of the 
Senate—Dr. Kimmins in connection with educational 
administration and inspection and Dr. Pickard from the 
point of view of technical education and research. At 
this transition period in the development of the Univer- 
sity, when continuity of policy is essential, the re-election 
of these experienced members is more than ever desirable. 
Representatives of Convocation on the Senate should, 
other things being equal, be graduates who are not 
teachers in the University; the latter have their own 
field in the seats provided under Statute for Faculty 
representation. Two other candidates contesting the 
election are Mr. T. Ll. Humberstone, formerly a member 
of the administrative staff of the University, and 
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Dr. N. A. V. Piercey, Reader in Aeronautical Engineering, 
Queen Mary College, London. 


A! the spring graduation in Aberdeen University 

Principal W. Hamilton Fyfe said that the aim 
of the University was nothing in the least like mass 
production. It would fail utterly 


What are the in its aim if the product of the 
Aims of a Uni + dardos i 
University ? niversity were standardized an 


recognizable. Its job was rather to 
recognize and foster the infinite variety of mind and 
character, and to ensure for each student an opportunity 
to develop into the best of which he is capable. During 
their course the students should grow more and more 
unlike each other. Their education was not a matter 
of doing and knowing things, but a matter of being 
something, something that could not be found out by 
any University examination, but only by the student 
himself. The quality they most needed to cultivate was 
the quality of disinterestedness. This was the quality 
which in the mental sphere led them to seek the truth 
without the faintest tinge of personal motive. In the 
sphere of character, it led similarly to the determination 
of right conduct free from any taint of self-seeking. Of 
the two, the moral quality was the more important. 
Yet they must never underrate the value of knowledge. 
They must be prepared to do the best for all regardless 
of any immediate loss to themselves, but they required 
knowledge to determine what that best should be. 


HE English Speaking Union has issued a report of a 
very useful informal conference held at Dartmouth 
House on March 4, when between fifty and sixty guests 
were welcomed to a dinner followed by 
a discussion on the way in which 
America is presented to the youth of 
Great Britain by the colleges and schools of this country. 
As those present included representatives of education 
authorities, universities, schools and teachers’ associa- 
tions, some interesting views were exchanged. A good 
deal was said about the need for improving our pre- 
sentation of American history, about the inadequacy of 
present-day text-books and the lack of facilities for 
studying American history at our universities. Mr. H. G. 
Wells advocated that American history should not be 
taught as a subject but as part of the history of mankind ; 
national histories were limited histories that obstructed 
international understanding. Another speaker pointed 
out that teachers were opposed to the teaching of 
subjects for a propagandist purpose. Certainly it is the 
right attitude of mind on which we should concentrate 
rather than imparting information for partisan purposes. 


British American 
Understanding : 


UCH was said about the limited extent to which 
exchanges of pupils and teachers are being made 
between the two great English-speaking nations. The 
E.S.U. is doing excellent work by its 
scheme of Page Scholarships which 
enable a dozen or so teachers annually 
to visit America for a period of six weeks, but more 
money is required to extend these. facilities. Some of 


The Value of 
Exchanges. 
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those present urged that the British Universities should 
endeavour to send over a few of their professors and 
lecturers for extended visits which would enable them 
to appreciate American conditions and opinions. There 
is the risk that we are inclined to presume upon American 
generosity in supplying funds for repairing cathedrals 
and other purposes: this cap-in-hand attitude is in 
certain circumstances highly undignified. Ample evi- 
dence was forthcoming in the discussion that even the 
present limited number of exchanges of pupils have had 
a most beneficial effect despite differences in curriculum. 
There are, it is true, differences between American English 
and British English, but these are not vital and the 
possession of a common language should stimulate us 
to aim at a greater common understanding. 


“THE Government’s proposals for the equalization of 
Cabinet Ministers’ salaries have now been made 
known, and we are glad to see that it is proposed to 
increase from £2,000 to {5,coo the 
salary of the President of the Board 
of Education. This is a reform that 
we have consistently advocated over a number of years, 
and invariably in our leading articles on the introduction 
of the annual education estimates. We therefore 
welcome with more than usual approval a reform which 
will place the education ministry on the same status as, 
for example, the Ministries of Health or Agriculture. 
We are likely to see greater stability in the succession to 
the Presidency of the Board in future, for there will now 
be no temptation for Ministers to move from a modestly 
paid post at £2,000 per annum to another at £5,000 a 
year. We hope nevertheless that the rumours that 
Mr. Stanley may be transferred in the near future are 
not true; he has won golden opinions during his 
comparatively short period of office at the Board. 


The President's 
Salary. 


A MINUTE in the report of the recent meeting of the 

Executive Committee of the A.E.C. indicates that 
that body is opposed to the proposal that registration 
should be compulsory on all head 
teachers. Whatever the reasons for 
this decision, it would appear that 
registration has received a set-back. The Board is 
understood to have a qualified and tentative approval 
to the proposal, and the teachers’ organizations have 
also apparently given their consent. It may be 
that local authorities will not agree to a measure of 
registration which is controlled by the teaching pro- 
fession, but that reason should not prove an insuperable 
obstacle. Ways and means may, we hope, be found, for 
bringing together all parties concerned in the proposal 
so that its pros and cons may be fully and fairly discussed. 


Registration. 


“THE closer supervision of the conditions under which 

an all too high proportion of the young people 
in this country live and work, which has been made 
possible by the passing of the last 
Children and Young Persons Act, has 
tended to produce something like a 
“scare ” about juvenile delinquency which even the 


Juvenile Crime 
in Cardiff: 
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last most interesting report by the Home Office has not 
succeeded in reducing to proper proportions. Local 
education authorities have been brought into close 
connection with juvenile courts and their probation 
officers. The mere fact that there are juvenile courts 
with more humane procedure, and more understanding 
magistrates, has produced the result that authorities are 
more inclined to submit to these courts children and 
young people whose lapses might otherwise be overlooked 
or dealt with in another way. The result is the production 
of statistics which seem to indicate a startling increase of 
juvenile delinquency, though many of the cases are of 
the most trivial nature. 


"THE Chief Constable of the City of Cardiff has recently 
incurred the displeasure of the local branch of the 
National Union of Teachers by issuing a report which 
seemed to the teachers to cast a slur 
on the work of the schools—a “‘ gross 
misrepresentation of fact, injurious to 
the profession, and a reflection on the City.” The Chief 
Constable has retorted that his report was of a general 
nature, having no special reference to Cardiff, but he 
points out that juvenile crime had trebled in the last 
five years. He hinted that had he referred to Cardiff 
he “‘ might have had something to say.” The discussion 
in the Watch Committee was, in some respects, of an 
alarming nature; one J.P. said that he knew “ that 
school children of to-day had not been taught in the 
schools to be honest, straightforward, honourable, and 
respectful.” As this is typical of so much comment 
which is being made these days, is it not high time for 
closer contact to be established between magistrates of 
juvenile courts and teachers in their areas ?—some sort 
of child welfare committee for example ? 
AN outspoken pronouncement on the Education Act 
was made at the meeting of members of local 
education authorities held under the auspices of the 
National Union of Teachers at Ports- 
mouth. Mr. W. A. Brockington, Direc- 
tor of Education for Leicestershire, 
described it as the most prosaic and least inspiring 
Education Act of our time. The burden of converting 
this half-hearted raising of the leaving age into an 
educational reality was thrown entirely on the education 
authorities. Speaking of beneficial employment, he 
remarked that when they said “ beneficial ” they must 
all mean the same thing. They must at least agree 
not to treat their duties as matters of form, and let 
through all applicants who put up a plausible case for 
beneficial employment. Referring to the Hadow Report, 
he said that the number of counties which have as yet 
made any separate provision for as much as 50 per cent 
of their senior pupils may easily be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, and even fewer had made central 
school provision. He thought that before the job of 
reorganization was complete, it would be necessary to 
impose upon the churches, when they could not produce 
schemes of their own, the complementary obligation 
of falling in with the authorities’ schemes. If this 


A much- 
discussed Report 


Mr. Brockington 
at Portsmouth. 
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happened, the facilities for specific religious education 
must be placed on a much more satisfactory basis than 
at present. If the Act is worked as Mr. Brockington 
desires, the best possible will, we think, be got out of it. 


R. GUY BOAS, Headmaster of Sloane School, 
Chelsea, which has achieved a considerable reputa- 
tion for its Shakespearean performances, presided at a 
recent conference of teachers and others 
Drama in Schools. convened by the British Drama League 
to consider the possibility of a higher 
standard of dramatic work in schools. He urged that 
drama should be part of the curriculum but “‘ that could 
not be until some use was made of it in the examina- 
tions.” Mr. Taylor, representing headmasters, said, 
however, that there was uncompromising hostility on the 
part of headmasters to an oral test in English. Support 
was given by the conference to the suggestion that 
London University should recognize an evening course 
to enable students to quality for the diploma and certi- 
ficate in dramatic art; and also for the principle of 
regional school festivals on a non-competitive basis. 
The Drama in Schools Committee of the League is 
preparing a book for the guidance of teachers. 


“TEACHERS are always on the look-out for methods 

of stimulating the research spirit in their pupils. 
To turn children loose in a museum with a list of ques- 
tions the answers to which can be 
found in the museum, and to offer 
prizes for the best solutions, seems a 
sensible method. This is being done in the Educational 
Museum at Haslemere, originated by Sir Jonathan 
Hutchinson, a distinguished physician who died in 1913. 
Any child not over 16 is allowed to enter and an entrance 
fee of 2d. is imposed. In the last twelve examinations, 
a total of 1,223 children have entered, and 545 have 
passed. Every child who obtains seventy-five marks 
out of 100 is allowed to choose a book as a prize. We 
can well believe that the attraction which this com- 
petition has long had for the boys and girls of the district 
is extraordinary. The idea and its working are due to 
Mr. E. W. Swanton, the curator, now in his fortieth year 
of office. It should be copied in other localities. 


The Research 
Spirit. 


HE New Ideals in Education Conference at Oxford 
appropriately discussed English ideas of freedom, 

the opening address being given to Prof. F. Clarke on 
‘ The Crisis of Freedom.” We in this 
country are too often inclined to take 
our freedom for granted and to ignore 
the insidious influences at work for its destruction and 
the danger of infection from some continental countries. 
Freedom, as Prof. Clarke said, must rest on an agreed 
social discipline, it being understood, as Mr. J. H. Badley 
suggested, that discipline was the rules of the game, not 
the game itself. “ Looking at the state of Europe at 
present, teachers should recognize that it was freedom 
rather than discipline on which they ought to lay stress.” 
Dr. L. P. Jacks looked to the new movement for physical 
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education, if rightly guided, to provide a very important 
contribution to the cause of freedom. A high standard 
of physical control is a concomitant of mental control, 
within which freedom may be allowed to operate. 


NDER the Education (Scotland) Act of 1918 it is 
the duty of every education authority to provide 

free secondary schools for qualified pupils. If an 
authority thinks it desirable it may 


puncer also maintain, but without prejudice 
Secondary ; E A 
to the aforesaid provision, a limited 
Schools. : 
number of schools where fees are 
charged. Dundee, alone among Scottish education 


authorities, has hitherto failed to comply with this 
regulation. It has four secondary schools but in all of 
these fees are charged, and in none of them can a 
parent secure free education for his children if his 
income is over a certain modest amount, and his children 
fail to pass a certain not too reasonable entrance test. 
Dundee now proposes to come into line with the rest of 
Scotland and to abolish fees in its secondary schools. 
The scrutiny of the parental income is to be done away 
with, and all children who come up to the necessary 
standard will be admitted free. There is even some idea 
of making use of intelligence tests, performance tests, 
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and class records as against the rigid mechanical test 
which in the past has been none too satisfactory. The 
change will cost the City an annual sum of £7,500, but 
it will put an end to an old controversy and bring 
Dundee into line with the rest of the country. 


A GOOD example of well-informed vocational guid- 

ance is furnished by the March number of The 
Veterinary Journal, the Editor of which is Sir Frederick 
Hobday. This is a special educational 


oe number, mainly devoted to such mat- 
Vocational t hould be k : 
Guidance. ers as shou e known to any one 


advising a youth who entertains the 
idea of becoming a veterinary surgeon. The Editor 
supplies a general article on the veterinary profession 
seen from the student aspect, and gives details regarding 
the Diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
—the courses and examinations and places of instruction 
and training. Other articles deal with the prospects of 
the profession, the teaching colleges in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, veterinary education, equine practice, 
poultry practice, and so on. Incidentally, this number 
of The Veterinary Journal is ca|culated to open the eyes 
of lay folk to the national importance of the profession 
which it represents. 


VARIA 


Messrs. W. AND G. FoyLe, Lro., have issued a classified 
list of new and second-hand books on philosophy, ethics, 
psychology and logic, which they have for sale. There are 


about 2,500 titles. 
* * * 


The Spring List of Mr. Bastt BLACKWELL announces 
The History of the City of London School. We also notice 
A Schoolmaster's Testament, by J. H. Badley, formerly 
Headmaster of Bedales School, and Sources used by Silius 
Italicus, by Dr. John Nicol. 

x x + 

Messrs. Rico & Cowan, Ltd., announce, in their Spring 
List, a new series of Biblical Biographies, the intention of 
which is to provide volumes of medium length and popular 
price, presenting the lives of biblical figures in a manner 
which will appeal to all. The first four titles for publication 
are Isaiah, Joseph, David, and Jezebel. 


& + $ 


Several popular series issued by Messrs. B. T. BATSFORD, 
Ltp., are being added to, according to that firm’s Spring 
List; they include the British Heritage series, the Face of 
Britain series, and the Art and Nature in Colour series. 
Mr. E. G. Boulenger, of the Zoological Gardens, has written 
A World Natural History as a small compact volume. 

+ * * 


Messrs. WILLIAM HEINEMANN ’S list of publications for 
the next six months includes Mr. J. C. Dent’s Something 
to Say, a short manual dealing with English composition ; 
Mr. Victor Cohen’s The British Commonweal, an elementary 
text-book of Civics; Mr. A. J. Mee’s Volumetric Analysis ; 
Mr. J. Lambert’s The Essentials of Volumetric Analysis ; 
Mr. M. C. Nokes’s Modern Glass Working and Laboratory 
Technique; and Mr. R. P. Bell’s translation of Prof. 
Bronsted’s Physical Chemistry. They have also to announce 
a revised edition of Mr. H. S. Moodey’s Qualitative Analysis, 
and of Mr. D. N. Shorthouse’s Properties of Matter. 


The Citizen for March contains several articles of particular 
interest to teachers, including Training for Citizenship in 
Day Continuation Schools, by Valentine A. Bell, Civic 
Education in France, by Paul Hunziker, Economics in 
Secondary Schools, by E. C. A. Pilkington, and Schemes 
of Work at Bryanston School and South London Senior 
Girls’ School. 


* * * 


The L.T.A. Register of Recommended Addresses for 1937 
contains particulars of hotels, boarding-houses, and apart- 
ments in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, collected 
from personal experiences of members of the London 
Teachers’ Association. Brief details are given and a 
Continental Section is included. Copies, post free 8d., can 
be obtained on application to L.T.A., Ludgate House, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


$ +% $ 


“ Prelude to 1937” is the title of a new history written by 
Dr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Fellow of King’s College and 
Emeritus Professor of History in the University of London, 
and to be published by John Murray this month. The 
History is a sketch of the five critical years, 1931-6 from 
the time of the setting up of the National Government to 
the Abdication of Edward VIII. The price with coloured 
maps is to be 5s. net; School Editions, 3s. 6d. 


* $ & 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Conference of 
Educational Associations recently published, price 4s. 6d., 
extends to 375 pages and is an account of the Presidential 
Address, the Joint Conferences, and Reports of the meetings 
held by forty-three of the Associations and Bodies taking 
part in the Silver Jubilee Conference held in London last 
January. In a special article the history of the Conference 
is traced, and tribute paid to the work of the late Miss 
Henrietta Busk. 
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MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS OF WALES 


By EVAN T. DAVIS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Director of Education, West Sussex 


HE Memorandum, “ Suggestions for the Teaching 
of Music,” just issued, in English and Welsh, by 
the Welsh Department of the Board of Education, is the 
fourth memorandum on various aspects of Welsh educa- 
tion recently issued by that Department. Here again 
the Department shows not only initiative but courage. 
Wales is the “ Land of Song and the Eisteddfod.” It 
has been said that there are more ‘ Carusos”’ and 
“Tetrazzinis '’ per square mile in the mining valleys of 
South Wales than there are in the whole of Italy 
(including Abyssinia) ! One of the most wonderful 
sopranos Wales ever produced used, as a girl, to be 
pushing trucks in one of the ironworks of Merthyr. 

At the last National Eisteddfod some of the male 
choirs consisted almost entirely of men who were 
unemployed and whose fares to the Eisteddfod were 
paid by public subscription: yet they sang classical 
music with the voices of angels. The difficulty about 
Welsh singers is that they are either too poor or too 
disinclined to enter upon the long, arduous, and costly 
training which must be gone through if world-fame is to 
be gained. A young man or woman is discovered to 
have a superlative voice; with few exceptions these 
young people are content to have a little local training, 
to master a limited repertory—and local festivals do 
not encourage them to make their repertory wide—and 
to win local competitions. A little local success and the 
joy of singing seems to be all they desire. This attitude is 
not to be despised entirely, but it does not give the world 
the true measure of Wales’s resources of musical talent. 

What Wales needs is a widespread and well- 
co-ordinated provision for serious musical study. The 
National Council of Music, under the inspiration—and 
what an inspiration it is !—of Sir Walford Davies, has 
done a great deal to convince Wales that, whereas she 
has musical talent, she needs, very badly, musical 
education, hard musical study, and wider views. Sir 
Walford—realizing all these things, and also realizing 
Wales’s serious weakness in instrumental music—set 
about bringing to Wales some knowledge of the great 
treasures of music which know no national frontiers 
and are not regulated by tariffs. He had in mind that 
Wales must first of all nurture her musical talent and 
inspiration on a knowledge of the world's great classical 
music so that, some day, Wales would have its great 
“ Age of Musical Production ” as England had her great 
age of “ Elizabethan Drama.” His task was not an 
easy one, for Wales has for far too long been content to 
believe that much of her home-made music 1s of classical 
standard. 

Though the National Council of Music has done much, 
Wales’s response to its efforts must be said to be dis- 
appointing. Though the standard of instrumental 
music in the competitions at the National Eisteddfod is 
improving, it is improving very slowly and excites 
comparatively little interest amongst the vast audience 


attracted to the Eisteddfod. Under the aegis of the 
National Council of Music and the Welsh section of the 
B.B.C., a National Orchestra was formed and, playing 
mainly in the National Museum at Cardiff, for some time 
gained considerable support but, ultimately, had to be 
discontinued. 

The position, then, in Wales, is this, that on the one 
hand there is a wealth of natural musical talent probably 
unequalled in the world. At the same time there is this 
unique musical organization the National Eisteddfod, in 
which can be heard some of the finest choral singing in 
the world, in which individual singers of superlative 
merit are, from time to time, discovered, but in which 
instrumental music lags far behind. The curse of the 
Eisteddfod is that it is ruled by a spirit of fierce com- 
petition for prizes. It is this fierce competition which 
attracts the crowds. To finance a National, or any other 
Eisteddfod, so as ‘‘ to come out on the right side,” is an 
extremely difficult matter, and the problem of the 
Eisteddfod is, therefore, how to be educative and yet 
attract the crowd. This will always be its problem until 
the general musical education of the Welsh people is 
so widespread, and so sound, that people will be attracted 
more by the quality of the music than by the intensity 
of the competition. 

How can this be brought about and what are the 
difficulties standing in the way ? Thirty or forty years 
ago scarcely any one in a Welsh village was not competent 
to read off easily any masterpiece which had been 
transposed into tonic sol-fa. Every little Welsh ‘“‘ chapel” 
had its “ tonic sol-fa class’ ; there were ‘‘ tonic sol-fa ” 
classes in the “ night schools ” run by the local education 
authorities or school boards; every ‘‘ chapel ’—0or 
group of “ chapels ” had its annual “ Cymanfa Ganu,” 
i.e. singing festival, in which the music sung was not 
always worthy of the voices, but which nevertheless 
raised Welsh congregational singing to such a height 
that it can still delight English broadcast listeners. The 
old “ tonic sol-fa classes ” have almost died away under 
the competition of modern attractions for the leisure of 
youth: ‘‘ Tonic sol-fa ” has become unfashionable and 
is considered to be unscientific. ‘‘ Singing festivals” 
are now almost things of the past, largely because young 
people will not give the time to “ choir practices ” and 
because it’s easier ‘‘ to get it on the wireless ’’ ; moreover, 
drama—which to Welsh Puritan Fathers was an instru- 
ment of the devil, like “ playing cards ” and drinking 
beer !—has taken the place of music in the esteem of the 
young people in the Church. 

The link between Wales's talent and its Eisteddfod 
is obviously its educational system. Whilst it would be 
unfair to say, as a general statement, that the educa- 
tional system of Wales to-day does not worthily provide 
this link, the true position, if fully and frankly examined 
and revealed, gives some cause for misgiving. It is 
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U.T.P. GRADED FRENCH READERS 


Edited by M. A. Lesonnots, B.és.L., Assistant Master, King 
Edward’s Grammar School, Camp Hill, Birmingham, and STRACHAN 
TurnBuLL, B.A., French Master, Itchen Secondary School, 
Southampton. - l 


Already published : 
Grade I. Titou et sa bicyclette. By M. A. Lebonnois. 1s. 


Grade II. Le Proscrit. By L. Liverani. 1s. 3d. 
Grade III. Le Jardin qui chante. By Charles de Ss 

18. 6d. 
Grade IV. P&querette. By Etienne Jolicler. 18. gd. 


A new series of attractive, well-illustrated readers selected 
chiefly from the works of contemporary French authors and 
carefully edited and graded by the above experienced teachers. 
Brief notes and vocabulary are included in each book. 


A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


By A. M. Wamsley, M.A., Senior English Master, Northampton 
School. Second Edition. 38. 6d. 


An up-to-date course suitable for use in the two years preceding 
School Certificate. Special attention is given to Essay writing and 
Précis. Numerous practical exercises, including questions selected 
from recent examination papers, are provided. 


SCENES FROM BYGONE DAYS 
By Marcarert M. ELuior, B.A. In three books. 6d. each 


This new series of class-room plays for junior forms will help 
to make the history lesson alive and interesting. Besides conveying 
the general atmosphere of the past, the playlets give much historical 
fact concerning the manners and customs of the times. ‘he 


books are profusely illustrated. 
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UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS 


EXERCISES IN MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY 


Edited by A. W. Coysun, M.Sc., F.G.S., Geography Master, Yardley 
Secondary School, Birmingham, and D. M. Hunt, B.Sc., formerly 
Geography Mistress, High School for Girls, Wallasey. 


Book I. The World. 18, 
Book II. The British Isles. 18. 
Book III. Map Reading (with sections of Ordnance Surve 
Maps). 18. 6d. 
(In preparation) 


This series of exercise books provides excellent practice for 
revision purposes. Fach volume contains maps and illustrations 
with relevant questions and exercises which are designed to promote 
atlas study and critical examination of pictures. Further volumes 
are in preparation. 


Book IV. Europe. 


BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 


By E. R. Sprarr, D.Sc., Head of the Botanical Department, Nor- 
wood Technical Institute, London, and A. V. Spratt, M.Sc., Head 
of the Science Department, King’s Warren School, Plumstead. 


Third Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. 


A reliable and successful three years’ course covering the various 
School Certificate syllabuses. The third edition contains additional 
matter and a number of new diagrams and illustrations. 


THE BURLINGTON PLAY BOOKS 


By N. T. Carrincron, M.A., Senior English Master, Ossett 
Grammar School. 


In three books, illustrated. 6d. each. (In preparation) 


Each book contains four short dramatizations of well-known 
stories suitable for acting or reading in parts. 


REVISION AND MENTAL TESTS IN MATHEMATICS 


By R. J. Futrorp, M.Sc., Mathematics Master, King Edward’s Grammar School, Five Ways, Birmingham. 
These collections of exercises will be found valuable as drill supplements to the ordinary textbook, or for revision purposes. 


Revision and Mental Tests in Arithmetic, 
Trigonometry, and Algebra. ıs. 
With Answers, 18. 6d. 


Junior Revision and Mental Tests in Arithmetic 
(In preparation) 


and Algebra. 


A Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications may be had post free on request 
25 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Revision and Mental Tests in Geometry. ıs. 


Junior Revision and Mental Tests in 
Geometry. 18. 
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probably true to say that in Welsh schools, as in English 
schools, music is the most neglected of all the subjects 
in the curriculum. {f sound musical education were 
essential to national security, music would now be in the 
position in which physical training finds itself. Who 
knows we may yet settle international disputes by 
musical competition in Geneva—sore throats are better 
than broken heads, anyway! The Welsh Department 
has realized that there is this defect and so arranged for 
an occasional inspector, clearly a musician and, equally 
clearly, a person of considerable practical experience, to 
examine the position and to prepare this report which is 
rather in the nature of a manual of teaching aims and 
method than a general report on the defects in the 
Welsh system of musical education. 

In the secondary schools of Wales, as in England, the 
position is scarcely better than that in the elementary 
schools, for here music is crowded out by examination 
requirements, the number of pupils taking music as an 
examination subject being almost negligible. The answer 
to this criticism is that music is not ‘‘examinable,”’ but 
this presupposes that some of the present stupid, restric- 
tive, indigestible, unattractive and unmusical syllabuses 
cannot be improved. So long as examinations along 
restricted “‘ group ” lines continue so long will music be 
relegated to those subjects which “ don’t pay to take.” 
There is no space here to go into the technical details of 
this excellent Report, but most of it 1s as applicable to 
England as to Wales. If it is really given serious 
attention in Welsh elementary schools, if the Central 
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Welsh Board can devise some system which, built on 
the Report, will place music in the position which 
it ought to occupy in the schools of musical Wales, if 
Welsh training colleges and special courses for teachers 
ensure a supply of teachers who can put the subject 
—or rather the delightful recreational exercise—on its 
right footing in the schools and, if through the wireless, 
gramophone, and visiting orchestra, musical appreciation 
is fostered, then something will have been done which 
will be worthy of this Report. 

But all this will require a change of heart on the 
part of education authorities, examination authorities, 
inspectors, teachers, and the general public—master of 
them all! If “the hen came before the egg,” then it 
is a question of the slow education of our masters—the 
general public. But then “ the egg may have come before 
the hen,” and so we shall have to prepare, in the schools 
of Wales, a future public which will have more regard 
for education for culture than for education for knowledge. 
The teachers, too, are still the slaves of a system—an 
out-of-date system which prevents many of them from 
accepting “innovations” which do not pay. This Report 
provides material on which Wales could build up a 
sound claim to be, in very truth, a ‘‘ Musical Nation.” 
Natural talent and the Eisteddfod have failed so far: 
let the schools of Wales now take a hand and model a 
broad well-founded system of musical education which 
will ultimately revolutionize the Eisteddfod and change 
it from a sort of “ Cup Final” into a real National 
Academy of Music. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Blind in the Professions.—The National Institute for 
the Blind has published a leaflet stating that since the War, 
seventy-three blind students in this country have successfully 
graduated at the universities, most of them taking honour 
degrees. Blind men and women studying for the professions 
receive help in many ways from the National Institute for 
the Blind. For example, a special students’ library of 
Braille books is maintained. This has been built up by 
preparing a Braille hand-transcribed copy of every work 
which any blind student needs for his studies. The pro- 
fessions most accessible to the blind are the Christian 
ministry, the law, and teaching. Prominent among the 
blind clergy is Canon Bolam, Honorary Chaplain to the 
National Institute, and known as “The Blind Padre ”’ 
throughout the blind world. Many other blind rectors and 
vicars are successfully carrying out parish duties in various 
parts of the country’ Music is another field in which blind 
men occupy high positions as composers or instrumentalists. 
A considerable number are organists and choirmasters, and 
for these the National Institute runs a special bureau. 


& $ $ 


Bitumen.—In addition to the valuable surveys of topics 
of current interest in the scientific world which form a 
regular part of the contents of Science Progress, there are 
occasional articles of more general interest. Thus Dr. 
Percy E. Spielmann contributes an article entitled “ Bitumen : 
its Sources, Development, and Use on Roads ” to the April 
issue of that Journal. Certain petroleums, of which those 
from Mexico, Texas, and Venezuela are typical, yield on 


distillation a series of products of gradually rising boiling 
point, and, when most of the “ heavy oils ” have been 
driven off, the remaining product is known as bitumen. 
Its properties, however, are very different from the oils, 
in that it contains minute particles of carbonaceous matter 
of colloidal dimensions. Natural bitumen, associated with 
mineral matter, occurs in various parts of the world; the 
most famous deposit is the Trinidad Lake asphalt. This 
lake covers more than a hundred acres; there are shallow 
channels across it containing sufficient water for the 
existence of small fish, and also isolated patches of vegeta- 
tion. Yet the whole is in constant slow circulatory move- 
ment. Two views of the origin of the lake have been put 
forward ; one, that it is due to the bursting of a mud 
volcano through an oil-bearing stratum, whereby the mud 
became intimately mixed with the oil; the other, that it 
is based on the upward percolation of the bitumen during 
the deposition of sand and silt. The technique of the use 
of bituminous material for road making and surfacing is 
difficult. In brief, hot-process asphalt consists of a mixture 
of sand and stone of definite proportions and sizes forming 
a skeleton, the interstices of which are filled with sand: 
each particle is surrounded by, and vacant spaces filled 
with, bitumen stiffened with a finely divided “‘ filler ’’ such 
as Portland cement. The mixture is spread and rolled hot. 
Non-skid surfaces can be produced by rolling rather large 
stone chippings into compressed asphalt at the right 
temperature, or by using small skarp stones which jam 
themselves together with a very small proportion of bitumen 
or tar serving rather as a lubricant. 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


LATEST CLARENDON 
SONG BOOKS 


The Clarendon Song Books. 


la, Ila, Illa. 
| and Il. 


The Boys’ Clarendon Song Books. 
The Clarendon Aria Books. |. 


The Clarendon Classical Song Books. |. 


Edited by W. Gillies Whittaker, Herbert 
Wiseman, and J. Wishart. 


The Clarendon Song Book for Boys with 
Changing Voices. | and Il. 


Edited by W. Norman Mellalieu, W. Gillies 
Whittaker, and Herbert Wiseman. 


Piano Edition, 2s. 6d. ; or Linen Backed, 3s. 
Words and Melody (Staff) Edition, 6d.; or Linen 
ked, 8d 


Solfa Edition, 6d. ; or Linen Backed, 8d. 


0x FORD UNIVERSITY PRES 


36 Soho Square — Oxford Street — W. 1 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY 
AND TRAINING 


(under the auspices of the University) 
The School provides a two-year course of training qualifyi for a 
Diploma, and prepari students for posts in the various branches of social 
work, including following : 


Housa PERSONNEL SUPERVISION IN FACTORIES 
PROBATION SOCIAL SECRETARIAL Posts 
ALMONERS’ WORK MENTAL WELPARE 

CLUB LEADERSHIP OCCUPATIONAL CENTRES 


PsycmaTRIC Work 
Graduates can take the course in one year if their degree includes 
certain of the School subjects. 
A two years’ course qualifying for a Diploma in Public Administration 
also begins in October. 
A full time course for the Health Visitor Certificate begins in October 


covering six months, and zed the Department of Health for 
Scotland and the Ministry of Health Eia i 


The syilabus and particulars of the fees, ete., may be obtained from : 
Miss H. STORY, Hon. Sec., 21 Ashton Road, Glasgow, W. 2. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 
SS ae, 


|THE PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 


SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK .. .. .. .. net 10/6 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK .. 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON. W.C. 1 


-~ All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 

: Members receive free of charge Le Maftre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 

France; Assistant Editor: D. JONES, University College, London, W.C. 1). 
New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee : e Principles of the 
1.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
: & Enseignement de la » by P. Passy.—Ljist of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maître Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 
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NORMAL 


CORRESPONDENOE COLLEGE 
Established 47 years 


Your Degree for One 
Guinea per Month 


For the fee of two guineas down and 25 payments of 

one guinea per month, the ‘‘ Normal’’ guarantees 

tuition for Matriculation, Intermediate, and Final. 
Note the following points: 

1. The first instalment of fee is due at the time of 


joining and the remaining 25 instalments are due 
on the first day of each succeeding month. 


2. Students giving up a course for any reason are not 
liable for further fees beyond the guinea due on 
the first of the next month. 


3. There is no need to rush the examinations. 
Students work at their own speed. 


4. Those who take the Shortened Matriculation are 
allowed a reduction of one guinea. 


5. There is no extra charge for an Honours course. 
6. Those who have already matriculated may take an 
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“ Inclusive ” Inter. and Final Course for 21 gns. 


Reviews of the following Books 
dealing with the CORONATION 
will be found on the pages given, 


March, 1937. (page 156) 
The Coronation Book 
By Colonel W. Le Harpy. 


April, 1937. (pages 239, 240) 
Stories of the Coronations 
By “ EupHan”’ and “ Kiaxon.” 


A Pageant of Kings and Queens 
By M. and C. E. CARRINGTON. 


The Crowning of the King and Queen 
By S. Kınc-HALL. S 

Our Sovereigns : From Alfred to Edward VII, 
871-1936. By O. LANCASTER. 


Our Princesses and their Dogs 
By M. CHANCE. 


The King’s Crowning 
By the Rev. Dr. R. H. Murray. 

April, 1937. (page 249) 

Coronation Country Dances 


Records for the Gramophone. Played by the Morris 
Morors Banp. 


The Oxford Coronation Song Book, 1937 | 


Issued by the Oxrorp UNIVERSITY 


See also page 327 of current Issue. 


Normal Correspondence College, E. Dulwich, S.E. 22. 
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HOLIDAY CONFERENCES, COURSES AND TOURS 


Vacation Courses in England and Wales and 
Scotland, 1937.—Under this title the Board of Education 
has published its annual list of vacation schools (List 180). 
The courses included are provided by local education 
authorities, universities, associations, and other institutions. 
Details as to place, date, fees, and subjects of instruction 
are given for each course. Copies of the pamphlet can be 
obtained from any H.M. Stationery Office, price 6d. net. 


g s + 


International Summer School, Sweden.—This School 
is to be held at St. George’s Court situated ten miles from 
Stockholm. The course, open to young people of all 
nationalities, begins on June 1 and continues until September. 
Each month’s scheme of work is complete in itself. Cultural 
leaders from sixteen countries are to lecture and give 
courses. The programme comprises language classes, 
lectures on The History of Culture, Problems of Individual 
and Social Life, Christianity and Our Time, Problems of the 
Present Day. There will also be practical work, and study 
groups will be formed for specialized interests. Further 
particulars may be obtained from St. George’s Court, 
Viggbyholm, Sweden. 

* * * 


“The Challenge to Democracy.’’—An educational 
Conference to discuss how best to maintain and strengthen 
the British democratic system is being arranged by the 
Association for Education in Citizenship from July 8-15, 
at the Bonar Law College, Ashridge, Herts. Leading repre- 
sentatives of all three parties will speak from the same 
platform on “The Challenge to Democracy,” and party 
politics will be entirely excluded. The Conference will be 
divided into two parts: Part I (from Thursday, July 8, to 
Sunday, July 11) will deal with Democracy—its history, 
its essential principles, the qualities of its citizens, its rela- 
tion to efficiency and economic equality. The speakers will 
include Lord Halifax, Lord Lothian, Sir Norman Angel, 
Sir William Beveridge, Sir Arthur Salter, Mr. Arthur 
Bryant, and Mr. H. D. Henderson. Part II (from Sunday, 
July 11 to Thursday, July 15) will consider the formation 
of public opinion both through formal education, and 
through informal means such as the Press, &c. Among the 


speakers in this section will be the Rt. Hon. Oliver Stanley, 
M.P., Mr. W. Spens, Master of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, Prof. Clarke, Principal of the Institute of 
Education, Mr. Spencer Leeson, and Sir Walter Layton. 
The Conference fee is 7s. 6d. to members of the Association 
for Education in Citizenship, or ros. to non-members. The 
charge for residence at the College is £3 10s. for the week or 
£2 for the week-end. Early application should be made to 
the Association’s offices at 10 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
$ $ s 

Summer School of Spanish.—As the Civil War will make 
it impossible to go to Spain this summer for the purpose of 
study, the Summer School of Spanish generally held at 
San Sebastian will meet at the University of Liverpool 
from August 3 to 19. Spanish alone will be used for lectures, 
and a Residencia de Estudiantes will be provided for those 
who wish to speak Spanish at meals and at other times 
during the day. Lectures and classes on Spanish prose 
translation, explanation of texts and phonetics will be 
given by Prof. E. Allison Peers, Director of the School, and 
Dr. J. W. Barker of the University of Cambridge, who will 
conduct a special university honours class. Other courses 
of lectures by Spanish professors will deal with Spanish 
history, classical and modern literature, and regional 
customs and contemporary life. Particulars of the school 
may be obtained from the secretary, Summer School of 
Spanish, University of Liverpool. 


s + & ` 


International Congress, Paris.—The Association o 
Teachers of Living Languages, which is open to all teachers 
of modern languages in France and her colonies, is organizing 
on the occasion of the Universal Exhibition, the third Inter- 
national Congress to be held in Paris from July 16-20 next. 
The two previous congresses were highly successful, and it 
is anticipated that an even larger representation of teachers 
from all over the world will attend the forthcoming meeting, 
to compare experiences and discuss latest developments. 
The agenda includes discussion on elementary teaching of 
modern languages and the practical organization required 
for this teaching. Applications for the congress will be 
received by the Treasurer, F. Delmas, 24 Allée de la Gare, 
Le Vesinet (S.-&-O.), France. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE Association’s Annual Meeting was held at Belfast, 

at the invitation of the Classical Society of Northern 
Ireland, and Queen’s University, on April 7 and the 
following days. Prof. R. M. Henry (Belfast), the retiring 
President, chose as the subject of his Presidential address 
“ The Roman Tradition,” and a large audience was attracted. 
He showed how Augustus by precept and example aimed 
at restoring the standards of the Republic before, in its 
degeneracy, it had lost power and prestige. Whether the 
standard was as truly ancient and as truly Roman as was 
claimed was dubious. In the lecturer’s view it was difficult 
to trace it beyond the second century B.C., when Panaetius 
taught a popular stoicism at Rome. But whatever its 
origins, it attached to the Roman reverence for ancestral 
authority a belief that the generations which had raised 
the Republic to greatness had reached in action that high 
standard which Greek philosophers proclaimed in words, 
and combined the appeal of a lofty moral teaching with 
the appeal of patriotism. It did not save the State from 
the evils which threatened and overthrew it, but the 
tradition of a better state of things, perhaps to be renewed 


later, was handed down; St. Ambrose used the statement 
of it in the de Officiis as an exposition of the standard of 
conduct for men and nations; and the tradition has not 
ceased to inspire the descendants of those before whom 
the Empire fell. 

Prof. Meredith, of Belfast, read a paper on the closing 
scene of the Phoenissae, defending its genuineness by an 
analysis of those passages which have been called into most 
serious question. Mr. W. F. J. Knight (Exeter) in a lecture 
on the texture pattern of Virgil, claimed that concurrence o 
collision of ictus and accent in the fourth foot was deliber- 
ately adopted by the poet sometimes on an elaborate plan. 

Prof. W. Beare (Bristol) dealt with the use by Plautus 
and Terence of their Greek originals. Prof. E. H. Alton 
(T.C.D.) gave an interesting account of the use of Ovid 
in Medieval schools. Mr. W. G. Maguiness lectured on 
Horace and his friends ; Miss E. Dobson on the Birds and 
Beasts of Homer; and Prof. Tierney (University College, 
Dublin) on the Hippolytus of Euripides. 

Dr. T. R. Glover, Public Orator at Cambridge University, 
is President for the current year. 
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Cttention ! 


With reference to * The Aachitecture of Education” 


advertised in this Journal at the price of £3 3s. per Volume. 


WN 
No 


AA WR 


AA 


n 


The demand for this book has been so great that it has been 
decided to reprint a cheaper edition of a further 500 volumes to 
be sold at 7s. 6d. per volume. Post free. 

A great rush for this edition is anticipated, and therefore, all 
readers of this Journal are asked to order as soon as possible. 
This reprinted edition will be a bargain that will never be 
repeated. 

Therefore send now before it is too late. 


en Be BE 


ALSO | 
A reprinted Edition of Ramon Dillon’s Book 


“Woman” 


The Book that every man ought to read. Woman, which Ramon 
Dillon chooses to style, the greatest sculpturing of the Lord, brings 
out woman in all her glory. Every man and every woman will 
only be too glad to admit it is intense truth. 


Numbers of copies are strictly limited, i.e. 500. Please order 
early. Price 7s. 6d. per volume. Post free. 


OS AE SE nanao SO 0 Ae NSS SUE PENTA OO Se PE SD EP PEE OF DO O SO ENE PTS OS SS OS SOE BOS SEO SS SSS SES SS © a a ow 8 OS EEE COE TS OF RET ESS © OO 8 OOS UOTE EREE SO tt 00 1 Oe 


USE THIS ORDER FORM FOR CONVENIENCE. 


To Joun E. Brap ey, Derr. J.E., 
“ ELLANRIGG,” MANOR Brow, ` 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


Dear Sir, 
Please forward the following for which I enclose Cheque]P.O.] M.O. value... 

inei “The Architecture of Education” at 7s. 6d. per volume. N 
POE “Woman ” (By Ramon Dillon) at 7s. 6d. per volume. è 
Na E A E A EA A A saa dee Da et è 
N 
PNT A E EN EEIE E P I E E E O EE E A E A E E sacs ae @ 
Me 
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PUGNACITY AND PACIFICISM 


The Two Sisters 
By A. A. K. SWANNELL 


WE took a party of students from our own school 

to see them—-German students quelling. After all, 
our students were being educated in England, and 
duelling forms an intrinsic part of the education of 
the modern German university student. Two school- 
boys—this was their first term at the university—stood 
facing each other, and on the word “fos” their long 
swords slashed at each other’s head, and after a few 
seconds blood streamed from the gashed cheek of the 
one, and oozed from the open forehead of the other, and 
trickled over the padding on their breasts to fall in little 
splashes on the sawdust at their feet. Before the first 
bout was over two of our party were outside—a third 
fainted in the interval. The duellists went their course, 
and returned to the medical student, who proceeded to 
swab out the open wounds with cotton wool and iodine. 
They submitted to the treatment without a sign of 
flinching. It is a point of honour never to show the least 
sign of pain. A German student told me once that 
England would need Germany in the next war. The 
English had been “ reared soft ” for generations. They 
would not be able to stand gross hardship. Germans 
were being taught to stand any physical stress. And 
the cold shower-bath is being used most industriously by 
every good National Socialist. 

Archibald Lyall, in his entertaining Russian Round- 
about, mentions the precocious inquiries of children in 
Russian schools, and notes their wide-eyed astonishment 
when they hear that corporal punishment is quite usual 
in the ‘‘ best ” English schools. The youngsters whom 
he met would probably be able to draw their own 
inferences from the fact, if it were stated to them, that 
the:sons of only the ruling classes in England, in the 
public schools, are corporally punished as a matter of 
course. They might be told that only in the older, aristo- 
cratic schools was physical discomfort regarded as 
something good in itself, and a little roughness as very 
desirable towards toughening the students physically. 
And it could be mentioned that in the new municipal 
secondary schools, comfort, cleanliness, and hygiene were 
the trinity worshipped, and that here alone would true 
democracy in education be found, where the students had 
a right of appeal against any punishment imposed, and 
where that punishment is almost never corporal. It 
might be supposed that the ideal of the public schools is 
still to produce good “‘ leaders of men,” efficient O.T.Cs, 
and, in a word, Barbarians; while the new secondary 
schools strive to ‘‘ educate without tears,” fill in their 
spate time with “ League of Nations”’ lectures and 
debates on “ Peace on all Fields,” and encourage their 
pupils to call in a jury of vice-head, head, and parents, 
ere they perform their penance for misdemeanours. It 
might also be suggested that the new secondary schools 
of England were comparable to those in their own 
country, with the lack of their Communist religion, and 


that the old, traditional schools of the same nation were 
models for a Fascist education. 

England now has two distinct systems of education. 

The schools for training leaders in the National 
Socialist movement in Germany are most avowedly 
copies of the best public schools in England, with pre- 
fects, “ colours,” for sports, and even the old fagging 
system, all literally imitated. And the best schools in 
the U.S.S.R. could be paralleled justly with the secondary 
schools under the authority of any large industrial city 
in England. True, the latter group of schools also has 
prefects—but few are their responsibilities and very 
limited the punishments which can be exacted by them. 
Scholarship counts towards their office as much as 
eminence on the playing field. Thus they are not the 
“ stalwarts ” of the school so much as members of the 
sixth form. They are democratic leaders rather than 
enlightened despots. In an ideal school system, and 
universal, possibly this would be wholly good. But it 
seems a pity that some of our secondary students, those 
from the older schools, should be very familiar with the 
burden of responsibility by the time they leave school, 
and that others, from the poorer homes, should lack that 
little training which might have been theirs, and which 


has been the lot of lads with equal knowledge in other | 


schools. While the sophist might mention that, in view 
of their future careers, it is well that those born to rule 
should be taught to rule, and that those born to serve 
should grow to like the softness and the easiness of their 
position, surely none but the most cynical could main- 
tain that that was a system truly representative of 
England. There is more than a hint of the division 
between supermen and slave-mentalities here. 

If it is impossible for the public schools to modify 
their present aim, then surely it is high time for the 
new secondary schools to bring their own ideals to some 
place near it. If we are to avoid a disruption here too. 
ending in some form of totalitarian state, of a dictator- 
ship of one or the other party, we should see to it that 
the “ outposts of Empire ’’ man becomes more admired 
in the secondary school, and the cultured gentleman of 
“ sweetness and light ’’ held in higher honour in those 
places where ‘‘ toughness ” is most desired. The need 
for military training, if it exists anywhere in the educa 
cational system, most assuredly is there, where militarily 
C3 men are acquiring an Ar education—in the free 
secondary schools. O.T.Cs should fill a need, and not 
exist in just those places where the tradition of serving 
‘God and the country ” is strong enough already. 

“ Savageness begets savageness”’ and “‘ gentleness 
begets gentleness,” says the great Spencer. The average 
son of the Manchester artisan will have little enough 

‘‘ savageness ” to justify his educators treating him with 
a little more of it than is dealt out to the sons of residents 


(Continued on page 312) 
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Many other designs of 
desks both Single and Dual 
are illustrated in Furniture 
Catalogue, Section |. 


Section Il, contains particulars of 
Forms, Chairs, Blackboards, Easels 
and other Apparatus. 


Section Ill, contains particulars of 
Art Room Desks and Furniture, 
Domestic Science and Manual 
Instruction Fittings. 


Section V, contains particulars of 
Gymnastic Apparatus in accordance 
with the suggestions of the Board 
of Education. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND QUOTATIONS TO: 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


ESAVIAN HOUSE 
Telephone : 


171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. I 
HOLborn 9116 (4 lines) 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 47th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 

will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Aneides Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Seventeenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated, and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C. 4 
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in the country seats of England. And yet at present 
the very opposite is the case. Field days with the 
O.T.C., in weather which suspended all traffic and made 
the average man hug his fireside, followed by a ten-mile 
march to tea in a barn, are some of the best school 
memories of the writer, who now finds himself in charge 
of boys whose parents refuse to let them return to a 
Rugger match (forsooth !) because it is raining. As the 
German students in and after the duel, so we “* opened not 
our mouth ” when we were “ bummed” by the most 
muscular of ecclesiastical schoolmasters. So many of 
those most frequently caned schoolmates are now in 
“ outposts of Empire.” Yet my own pupils could not 
even look on at such punishment as the German students 
took in duels, much less could they dumbly take it if it 
were dealt out to them. | 

To the die-hard in State affairs such things will appear 
desirable, and he will murmur tant mieux—England will 
stay in statu quo just as long as such things be. All would 
perhaps be well if England in all branches were being 
run on a democratic basis. As it is, the leader-principle, 
with its corollary that the weakest (or the most sensitive) 
goes to the wall, is most emphatically that most pro- 
minent in business of to-day. So that just those pupils 
who most need to be “ tough,” who start nearest to the 
wall, are by their education made passive resisters, 
comfort-lovers, and good Christians, while those 
who could afford to have their hardness developed 
later in life, when a challenge comes, have that, and 
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sometimes only that, cultured in their so-called tender 
years. 

“ To him that hath ” we give even more. From him 
that hath not we take away even that which he hath. 
By teaching them the delights of comfort, culture, and 
comradeship, we render innocuous but impotent the 
sons of the artisan. Some of them will gain eminence in 
academic posts, few of them will stand out in the 
unsheltered professions, and none will be a “ bulwark of 
Empire’”’ in the Services—few would have even the 
physical equipment. The students in our new secondary 
schools could well be more pugnacious. Those in the 
public schools might be more pacific. 


The Associated Board of the Royal Schools of 
Music London.—The medals offered for competition 
among candidates throughout the British Isles who passed 
with distinction in the Local Examinations of The Roval 
Schools of Music in March-April, 1937, have been awarded 
as follows: Final Grade (VIII): Gold Medal, Nancy L. 
Todd in Pianoforte (Guildford) ; Silver Medal, Wilfred J. 
Crisp in Pianoforte (Ipswich). Advanced Grade (VII): 
Gold Medal, Keith Beardsall in Pianoforte (Liverpool) ; 
Silver Medal, Douglas H. M. Hoops, in Pianoforte (Aber- 
deen). Intermediate Grade (VI): Gold Medal, William J. 
Garner, in Pianoforte (Folkestone) ; Silver Medal, Donald 
R. C. Macrae, in Pianoforte (Inverness). 


SEE EUROPE 
BY ROAD 


There is no pleasanter way 


of seeing Europe than from its VIENNA 
roads . .. and from the deep BUDAPEST 
cushioned comfort of one of the GRAZ 


armchair seats of a Red Line 
Continental Motorways Coach. 


18 and 21 days from £35 


The Red Line itineraries are com- 


piled from long experience to SWITZERLAND 
include all the important points AUSTRIAN 
of interest and beauty on the TYROL 


route. Time-tables are so ar- 
ranged as to give tourists ample 
leisure to explore for themselves, 
no day being unduly full and no 
pleasure being marred by undue 
haste. 


14 days from £26 


DOLOMITES 
THE TYROL 
14 days from 26 Gns. 
This year, see Europe by road 
with Red Line and enjoy one of 
the pleasantest experiences of a 
lifetime. 


RED LINE CONTINENTAL MOTORWAYS LTD. 


DORLAND HOUSE, 18-20 REGENT STREET, S.W. | 
Telephone : Whitehall 1309 


THOMAS MURBY & CO. 


Helpful to teachers when dealing with ' difficule’ children and adolescents 
WHEN TEMPERAMENTS CLASH 
A Study of the Components of Human Temperament 


By MURDO MACKENZIE. Crown 8vo, pp. viii + 227. 7s. 6d. ne 


This is a human world and whether or no we perform to apay 
depends on our relations with other humans and on little else. In all 
walks of life the effect of intimate human contact on the nervous 
system is becoming the serious modern problem. 


CHEMICAL 
CALCULATIONS : 
Their Theory and Practice 


By A. KING, M.Sc., and Dr. J. S. 
ANDERSON. 4s. 6d. net 
For first-year students In Uni- 


versities and for higher classes in 
Schools. 


INORGANIC 
PREPARATIONS 


By A. KING, M.Sc. Se. 6d. net 


Detailed directions for about 
190 preparations, and about an 
equal number briefly sketched. 


A SERIES OF ELEMENTARY EXERCISES ON 
GEOLOGICAL MAPS 

By J. |. PLATT, M.Sc., F.G.S. 2nd Edition, Revised and Enlarged is. éd. net 

Se A Aaa AT ER RR TOT E AO NAN SON 


GEOLOGY OF 
S.W. ECUADOR 

By Dr. G. SHEPPARD. 25s. net 
Including Physical Geography. 


SILICATE ANALYSIS 


For Geologists and Chemists 
By Dr. A. W. GROVES. 12s. 


pp. xiv THE DOCUMENTS OF Now 
+ 542 THE NEW TESTAMENT 6/- net. 


A new translation, historically arranged by G. W. WADE, D.D., with 
introduction on the historical study of the N.T.. the Miracles, che 
Make Piren the Resurrection, etc., and an introduction to each book 
the N.T. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS reprinted (with introductions) 1/+ each net. 
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e SUMMER SCHOOLS and Vacation Courses e 


See also pages 259 and 314 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 
July 28-August 11, 1937 


A residential vacation course for men and women 
teachers in secondary and elementary schools will be 
held between the above dates at the Training College, 
Bingley, Yorkshire, and will include the following 
subjects : 


1. CIVILIZATION AND THE SCHOOLS. 
Prof. GODFREY THOMSON, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


2. ENGLISH. J. C. DENT, Esq., M.A. 
3. BIOLOGY. Prof. R. DOUGLAS LAURIE, M.A. 


4. ART. Miss EVELYN GIBBS, A.R.E., A.R.C.A., 
Miss J. LAUDER, A.R.C.A., and A. DALBy, 
Esq., H.M.I. 


5. HISTORY. D. C. SOMERVELL, Esq., M.A. 
6. HANDWORK. Miss M. M. Commer, N.F.U. 
7. MUSIC. E. PRIESTLEY, Esq., I,.R.A.M., B.Sc. 


8. NURSERY AND INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. 
Miss G. C. WHITWILL, M.A., N.F.U. 


9. THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. Miss G. C. 
WEITWILL, M.A., N.F.U. 


10. ORGANIZED GAMES. Miss E. M. ARNOLD. 


11. SPEECH TRAINING. Miss I. W. SADLER, 
L.R.A.M. 
Arrangements have also been made for a number 
of special lectures. 


Teachers will be accommodated in the hallis of 
residence and each provided with a bed-sitting room. 
Fee, including board, residence, and tuition, 
£5 12s. 6d. 

A handbook containing full particulars and 
syllabuses will be sent free on application to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


UNIVERSITE DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 

Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation et commerce 
francais méthodiquement conçus et organisés. 
Diplòmes. 

Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 

tion Universelle. Facilités de voyage et 
de séjour. 


Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétariat du 
Comité, 36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 5 TO 
AUGUST 28, 1937) 


N Ae B i aeiee li e P 

co and practical); practice in ng 

and reading (small colloquial classes) ; exercises 
in ; dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition; history of the 
French language. 

FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. — 
History of French literature; explications of 
modern French writers ; introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French social and political life. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 


Section B. — GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics ; practice in speak- 
ing; ; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 


FEES. FRENCH. | GERMAN. |BOTH COURSES. 
8 weeks 260 frs. | 180 frs. 380 frs. 
6 , 220 ,, 160 ,, 8330 ,, 
4 , 180 ,, 140 ,, 280 ,, 
2 » 140 ,, 120 ,, 230 ,, 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 
SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 


DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French language, literature, 
conversation, and history is arranged at 
‘I’ Institut d'Études Françaises Modernes " for 
foreign students. 

15=20 lessons per week. 


Supplementary information to be got from the 
Secrétariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 
Strasbourg, France. 


THE SCHOOL AND 
THE MUSEUM 


By Mr. L. W. G. Malcolm, B.Sc., 
Organizer of Museum Activities, London 
County Council. 


If the object of the newly organized schools 
is to create interests which the pupil can 
carry into adult life, we have, in the proper 
use of the museum, a most effective instru- 
ment for this purpose. 


See this paper for January, 1936 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 
(FRANCE) 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, Hautes- 
Pyrénées, July 15 to September 15, 1937 


ELEMENTARY, INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED 
Courses. HIGHER Course. Examinations and 
Certificates. 

Complete Course in SPANISH. 
EXCURSION» ın the Pyrénées. HALF-PRICE 
TICKETS. 

\nply for information to Director, Professeur 
MARCEL ROTHSCHILD, 32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes 
(Hautes-Pyrénée:), France. 


Glamorgan Education Committee 
SUMMER SCHOOL, BARRY, 1937 


THE THIRTY-SECOND SUMMER SCHOOL 
will be held at the 
County Schools and Training College, Barry, 
from AUGUST 2 to 28 (inclusive). 


Subjects: Art, Appreciation of Music, Handi- 
crafts, Nursery, Intant, and Junior Education, 
Embroidery, Dressmaking and Tailoring, Needie- 
work, Percussion Band Music, Physical Education, 
Speech Training and Poetry Speaking, ‘‘ Refresher ” 
in Education. 

Accommodation in College Hostel and Camps. 
For full parriculars send Id. stamp to the DIRECTOR 
OF EDUCATION, County Hall, Cardiff. 


UNIVERSITY OF NANCY 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 

Scholastic Year: November to June 

Holiday Courses: July to September 
Higher, Intermediate, and Elementary Courses. 

Commercial Section. 
Diploma of French Studies 

3, 4, 8, 12 weeks: 150, 180, 325, 450 frs. 
Excursions to the Battlefields and the 
Vosges, Sports, Fétes, Piscina of Nancy- 

Thermal 


Cité Universitaire and Restaurant—Board 
Residence with coa families at modcrate 
prices. 

Half fare on French railways. 
For all particulars apply to the Secretary, 
Cours de vacances, 13 Place Carnot, Nancy, 
France. 


The Journal of Education 
JUNE, 1937, Number 


reach the 
May 10, 1937 


Advertisements should 


Office by Monday, 


“ This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisers. More thought 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
‘ Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. The fact is 


being recognized.” 


This is the opinion of the Boston “Journal of Education ” 
concerning “ The Journal of Education.” | 


we - cee smo o + owe Cae we oe com 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE, 
ART OF ACTING AND PLAY PRODUCTION 
Three sessions—each complete in itself; 
July 30 to August 13; August 16 to 30; Everyman Theatre, Hamp- 
stead, September 3-12. 
in actual Theatres under well-known professional produccrs. 


Little Theatre, Bath, 


Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study 
Model 


programmes and plays for Schools, Colleges, and Community Groups 
rehearsed. Acting parts guaranteed. Public performances. Costume, 
Scenery, Lighting, Mime and Make-up demonstrations. Residential 
accommodation provided. Course Fee per session, Three Guineas. 


School Drama Society (Founded 1912).—Al! Educational and Social 
Organizations are invited to join this Society, which offers Free Advice 
on choice of plays and production, staging problems, &c.; usc of excel- 
lent Drama Library, specially selected for } 
of all periods and sizes at reduced rates. Annual subscription, 5s. only. 

School Service. Schools visited and advised re play production and 
staging. Rehearsals undertaken. 
Performances of Special Coronation Pageant and Plays suitable 
for Schools and Community Groups, given at Everyman Theatre, 


1001s, and hire of Costumes 


Fees nominal. 


Hampstead, on Sunday afternoons, May 2, 9, 23, and 30, at 2.30. 
Admission Free to educationists. 


re wie o @ ua Gees piin we + commen o eon - 


For full particulars a 
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LATIN VERSIONS OF CHILDREN’S SONGS AND RHYMES 


By BASIL ANDERTON 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG 
(Oliver Goldsmith, in The Vicar of Wakefield, chap. XVII) 


GooD people all, of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song ; 

And if you find it wond’rous short, 
It cannot hold you long. 


In Isling town there was a man, 
Of whom the world might say, 

That still a godly race he ran, 
Whene’er he went to pray. 


A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he clad, 
When he put on his cloaths. 


And in that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree. 


This dog and man at first were friends ; 
But when a pique began, 

The dog, to serve some private ends, 
Went mad and bit the man. 


Around from all the neighbouring streets, 
The wond’ring neighbours ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 
To bite so good a man. 


The wound it seem’d both sore and sad, 
To every christian eye ; 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 


But soon a wonder came to light, 
That shew’d the rogues they lied, 
The man recover’d of the bite, 
The dog it was that dy’d. 


Heus, adeste cives boni, 

Meum carmen audituri. 

Id perbreve si censetis, 

Longi nihil sentietis. 

Hac in urbe vir vivebat, 

De quo nemo non dicebat 

‘ Pergit cursus en quam pios, 

Properans oratum deos ! ’ 
(Continued on page 318) 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
and VACATION COURSES 


Page 
Alliance Francaise .. 314 
Barry (Glamorgan) 315 
Besçanon .. Ji A pi 314 
Brighton (Biology) P es 314 
Central School of Speech Trainin .. 259 
County Council West Riding (Bingley) .. 315 
Dijon Ki = ni .. 315 
Educational Handwork Association 
(various towns) 314 
Fredensborg (Physical) 314 
Lausanne .. oe 314 
Nancy T 5 i T .. 3815 
Recreational Gymnastics (Clayesmore) .. 314 
School Drama Society 315 
Strasbourg .. 315 
315 


Toulouse 
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THE CORONATION BOOK 


by 
WILLIAM LE HARDY, 
M.C., B.A., F.S.A. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Fully illustrated, with cloth cover 
Published by HARDY & RECKITT, 2 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2 


CONGENIAL OUTDOOR CAREER FOR CREATIVE 
YOUTH. GARDEN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS AND 
RETAIL NURSERY MEN (2! miles London) require one or two 
physically fit and keen working pupils of good general education. 
Premium £150 (two year course) or £100 (I year). Full training 
in all branches given. Standard es arranged.—F.R.H.S. Box 390, 
Smith’s, 100 Fleet Street, London, £.C.4. 


LONDON (Royal Free Hospital) 
SCHOOL ofr MEDICINE FORWOMEN 


(University of London) 
HUNTER ST., BRUNSWICK SQ., W.C. 1 


Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, and 
certain Examinations of other qualify : 

The Clinical Course is pursued at ae oe Free Hospital, with 
additional experience at some special pitals. 

Arrangements are made for dental students in conjunction with the 
National Dental Hospital. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to students 
after qualification. 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes of the value of £1,950 are awarded 


ann A 
Residencè arrangements are available in Students’ Chambers. 
The Session begins on October 1 each year. 


Application for admission must bo made by March 1 
for foliowing October. 


e 
Prospectus and ful] information can be obtained from the Warden and 
Secretary. . -ELIZABETE BOLTON, M.D., B.S., Dean. 
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e PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


REMEDIAL 
GYMNASTICS, &c. ® 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


An Association of Teachers trained in the 
eory and Practice of Physical Education) 


formerly 


THE LING ASSOCIATION 
of TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 


FOUNDED 1899 
Offices : Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel.: Euston 1086 and 1488 


i | ‘HE Association keeps a list of 
certified and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes ‘‘ The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene’; 
Memorandum on School Gymuasia 
showers and changing rooms), ls.; Net Ball Rules, 
8id.; Rounders Rules, 3id.; Scandinavian Dances 
ġid. each; F 
Notes (Series I, II, and III), 1s. each; and sells the 
following publications: Principles of Gymnastics for 
Women and Girls (Bjorksten), 8s. 11d. ; Ditto, Part II, 
21s. 6d.; The Relation of Posture to Body Build, 


Health and Efficie (Report of Investigations, by 
Dr. E. Hoffa, 1936), 2s. 


6d. All post free. For these 

and Terms of Membership, Price of further 

eo &c., applications should be made to 
SECRETARY. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 
The object of the College is to train Students to 
become 


enable them to Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 


Gymnastics, Massage, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physio P 
Lacrosse, Lawn T , Hockey, Net Ball, 
and Swimming. 


for the Examination for 


An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: £165 per 
annum. 


For 
: 


THE EDUCATION ESTIMATES 


“ A visible sign of the improvement in 
conditions.”’ 
See the April issue of ‘* The Journal of 
Education.” 


apply SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 


University of Manchester 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


COURSE OF TRAINING for 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


Dean of the Faculty of Education : Professor J. F. Duff, M.A. 


Ellis Liwyd Jones Reader in the Education of the Deaf, and Director of 
the Department of Education of the Deaf: Irene R. Ewing, M.Sc. 


The Course, if satisfactorily completed, entitles students to recognition 
by the Board of Education as suitable for appointment in Schools for 
Deaf Children, and in the case of graduates to the University Teacher's 
Diploma and Certificate for Teachers of the Deaf. The Ellis Llwyd Jones 
Hall for women is available for students taking the course. Early appli- 
cation for residence should be made to the Warden. Prospectuses and 
further information can be obtained on application to Mrs. EWINO, 


the Department of Education of the Deaf. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: IRENÉ M. Marsu, M.I.H. 
RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


approved by the University of London as a 
training centre for its Diploma of Physical Education. 
Eighteen acres of nd. e gymnasiums. 
Laboratory. $ -pool. Students must be at 
least 18 years of age and hold School Certificate. 
Three years’ Course, October and January. 

Students may now be enrolled. 


Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, 8.W.7 


R ized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 


Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.8.M.M.G., M.R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 


Training.—Danish and Swedish Gymnastics, Games, 
Dancing, Fencing, Swimming, Remedial 
Rexercises, all theoretical subjects, Preparation 
for Public Diploma. ` 


Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 


It is proposed to start a special short course com- 
bining Physical Training and Secretarial! Work. 
ea ania are invited for this as soon as possible, 

en full particulars will be forwarded. 


Directory of Educational 


Associations 
33rd year of issue 


Corrected to date with membership 
total, yearly subscription, society's 
organ, telegraphic address, tele- 
phone number, date and place of 
next annual meeting, secretary's 
name and office address. 


See March, 1937, issue. 


a a 


For Lists of 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
See pages 319 and 320 


36 acres. 
swimmi 


QUALIFIED WOMEN 


POSTS OVERSEAS 


As Teachers, Hospital Nurses, Governesses, &c. 
Should ask the Society for the Overseas Settlement of British Women (Inc.) 


(8.0.8.B.W.) for INFORMATION AND HELP. No fee charged 
Apply to THE SIRE TARY (S.0.S.B.W.), 


Telephone : Whitehall 4034. 


THE 


BERGMAN OSTERBERG 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 
(FOUNDED IN 1885) 


Principal: Miss R. H. GREENHALL, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 


The College has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
Its equipment includes a large modern 
ng-bath and extensive playing-fields. 

The course of training covers three years and is 
based upon Ling’s Swedish System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Gymnastics, and Principles of Education, Educa- 
tional and Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, 
Swimming, and Voice Production. Students are 
prepared for the Diploma of the University of 
London and the Conjoint Examination of the 
Chartered oae of and Medical Gym- 
nastics. The college offers one open scholarship of 


£80 per annum. 
For us, &c., application should be made 
to the 


CIPAL'S SECRETARY at the College. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 
ZRDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 
FOUNDED 1897 
Principal: Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P.T.C. 
Diploma) 


Complete training for Teacher’s Diploma (Women) 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Educational 
Gymnastics (Ling’s principles), all branches of 
Games, Dancing, Swimming. 

Good facilities for practice in teaching of gym- 
nastics and coaching of games and swimming in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Students are prepared for the Diploma of the 
University of London in the Theory and Practice 
of Physical Education, the Certificate of the Char- 
tered Society in Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
also for the Teacher’s certificates of the Amateur 
Swimming tion. 

Three years’ resident course. One Scholarship of 
50 guineas is awarded annually in March for entrance 
in October. For prospectus and further particulars 
one scholarships apply SECRETARY. Telephone Erd 

5. 


NATIONAL 
CERTIFICATES 


By Mr. J. Wickham Murray, M.A. 


“A compromise between two almost 
irreconcilable camps.” 


See this paper for January, 1936. 


The Journal of Education 


JUNE, 1937 


ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD REACH 
THE OFFICE BY MAY 


10, 1937 


WANTING 


VEN HOUSE, 
16 Northumberland Avenue, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Inimicis et amicis 
Succurrebat ille mitis ; 
In diesque nudo dabat 
Vestes, cum se vestiebat. 


Erat canis domum iuxta : 
Quippe genera sunt multa 
Hibridarum, Molossorum, 
Infimorum catulorum. 


Facti sunt amici primo 

Vir et canis. Canis vero, 
Certans mox de pila, fremit, 
Rabiosus virum petit. 


En, vicini festinantes 
Adsunt undique. Mirantes 
Iurant canem delirare : 

‘ Audet talem laniare ? ’ 


Vúlnus esse grave docent 

Et acerbum ; dolent, maerent. 
Canem negant esse sanum, 

Aiunt virum moriturum. 5 


Sed res mira monstrat eos 
Esse garrulos et stultos : 
Vir ex morsu convalescit, 
Canis morte derigescit. 
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CHILDREN’S SONG 


There was a little girl, 
And she had a little curl 
Right in the middle of her forehead. 
When she was good 
She was very, very good ; 
When she was bad she was horrid. 
? LONGFELLOW. 


Ecce puellula, 

Nitida, bellula, 

Cirro in media 
Fronte decora. 


Alias bona 
Fuit, O bona, 
Perbene bona ; 
Alias mala, 

A male mala, 
Pessime mala. 


Electric Illumination Exhibition.—Coronation visitors 
to London will be able to see the very attractive 
Electric Illumination Exhibition at the Science Museum, 
South Kensington, as the authorities have decided to keep 
it on view until the evening of Whit Monday, May 17. Public 
interest is evidenced by the fact that over 190,000 people 
have already visited the exhibition since it was opencd in 
December last, and it is probable that the final figure will 
be over a quarter of a million. 


pg Not only a Coronation decoration, 
but a PERMANENT RECORD 


Translucent Coloured Picture of 


Their Majesties 
THE KING AND QUEEN 


Exceptionally life-like effect. Mounted on 
glass, size 19 x 24in., in a 24 in. gilt frame 


PRICE 25/- CARRIAGE PAID 


Apply to Mr. W. J. J. RALPH, 
THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 


LAST DAY for ESSAYS FOR 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 
is JUNE 6, 1937 
(See page 343) 


An Unsolicited Testimonia! 
“| will forward for another six months 
early next month. My advertisement has 
done marvellously well this year.” 


Special Furniture for: 
The Library 

The Common Room 

The Dining Hall, etc. 
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eo. M. HAMMER & Co. Ltd. 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNISHERS 
CROWN WORKS, HERMITAGE ROAD, LONDON, N.4 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 814 ? MAY I, 1937 
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AIMING AT TRUTH 


HISTORY: SECONDARY SERIES 
Edited by Dr. C. B. FIRTH 


This series deals with the growth of British civilization and, when Books Four and Five are 
completed, will provide a history course for Secondary Schools from the first year to the School 
Certificate examination. Book One describes the forerunners of our civilization in the ancient 
world ; Books Two, Three and Four tell the story of Britain’s development, against its European 
background, to the close of the eighteenth century. Book Five, which consists of one volume 
each on British and European history, continues the story to our own times. 


Whenever possible, the literature and pictures of the time are used directly to tell the story; 
its truth is thus brought forcibly home to the child. The Reference Books, which accompany 
each volume, contain material invaluable both for teacher and pupil. 


BOOK ONE From Ur to Rome 3s. Reference Book for Book One 4s. 

BOOK TWO From Flints to Printing 3s. Reference Book for Book Two 4s. 

BOOK THREE The Days of the Tudors and Stuarts 3s. Reference Book for Book Three 4s. 
BOOKS FOUR and FIVE in preparation 


For full particulars apply to : 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 Queen Square London, W.C. | 
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An important and beautiful volume of enduring interest 


ROYAL PROGRESS 


One Hundred Years of British Monarchy— 
1837-1937 


By HECTOR BOLITHO 


Profusely illustrated by 140 plates in colour and 
monochrome depicting every aspect in the iife 
of the Monarchy from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Coronation of King George VI. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7/6 net (by post 8/-) 


~ 
CHAMBERS 


Mayflower 


HISTORICAL 
READERS 


These books, for pupils aged | |-14, deal 
with the romantic incidents in history 
of which the ordinary text-book has 
rarely time to tell enough. The prices 
range from éd. (paper) to 9d. (cloth). 


TITLES——___—_ 


Little Flowers of St. Francis. 

Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Adventures of Prince Charles after 
Worcester. 

Prince Charlie and the ‘ 45.’ 
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Perhaps the most striking feature of this book is its truth- 
fulness. it describes Queen Victoria and her successors as real 
people, not lay figures, and its style is as far removed from the 
uncritical adulation of one school of biographers as it is from 
the cynical and often superficial treatment which has more 
recently come into fashion. 


While ‘‘ Royal Progress ’’ is in the main an intimate history 
and picture of the Kings and Queens of England during the pase 
hundred years, it does not neglect the wider issues—among 
which the importance of the monarchy in its relations to the 
people and the Empire is strongly emphasized. 
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Coronation Books 


|. Kingship 
(Is. net. 

2. Royal Progress : 
Monarchy 
By H. BotitHo. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

3. The Crowning of the Sovereign of Great Britain 
and the Dominion Overseas : a Handbook to the 
Coronation 

By J. PERKINS. (5s. net. 
4. King George the Sixth 

By Dorotny M. STUART. (2s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Interest in the Coronation approaches as the historic 
ceremony draws near. The public demand for informatory 
and interpretative accounts has not slackened, and there has 
been a good deal of reading by students (and by the man 
in the street) on the nature and meaning of the Coronation. 

Kingshtp is a brief account in sixty-four pages by an 
anonymous author, and written in a simple style. It deals 
with such diverse subjects as the royal inheritance, royal 
responsibilities, and the Coronation. It is not easy to 
see for what particular class of reader this little book was 
prepared, the chapter on modern kingship for example 
reads strangely in view of the events of the brief reign of 
Edward VIII. Had the book been written with the 
biography of George VI as a background, the author’s 
theories and comments would have fallen into place more 
appropriately. 

Mr. Bolitho’s book (2), published last month, includes 
material used by the author in his Albert the Good. In fact 
the greater part of the volume is dominated by the influence 
of Victoria and Albert, though their lives do not occupy 
quite half of its space. Mr. Bolitho seems to have under- 
stood the essence of mid-Victorianism perfectly; the 
admirable illustrations to the first half—Balmoral, On the 
Pond at Frogmore, the Royal Family at Windsor, all seem 
to emphasize his insight into the period 1837-1887. 

The chapters on the kings who succeeded Victoria are not 
so successful and the account of Edward VIII seems hurriedly 
written and, perhaps unnecessarily, omits any extended 
reference to the abdication. The political references are 
occasionally somewhat naive. 

No better handbook to the Coronation has been written than 
the admirable study (3) by the Sacrist of Westminster Abbey. 
Canon Perkins tells lucidly how the Coronation has assumed 
its present form, and he has succeeded in his dual aim of 


Longmans.) 


One Hundred Years of British 


Methuen.) 


enabling a reader both to form a vivid mental picture of the 
happenings in the Abbey, and to grasp the significance of the 
intricate and historic ceremonial. While he disclaims any 
semblance of erudition, it should be made clear that no one 
has a more thorough knowledge of the rites and their 
appurtenances than he has. As is natural with one so 
closely associated with the Abbey, Dr. Perkins adopts the 
view that the effect of unction is to vest the sovereign with 
a dual character, half ecclesiastic, half laic, but this view 
will not be accepted by all his readers. The illustrations are 
aptly chosen, and the book is very good value indeed for 
its modest price. 

The biography (4) of our present King has had to be 
written rapidly since his accession is so recent, but it has 
been capably prepared and pleasantly illustrated with 
interesting photographs. The text is enlivened by curious 
items of information and anecdotes: a good half-crown’s 
worth. 


The following books dealing with the Coronation have 
been considered in recent issues : 
MARCH : 


The Coronation Book: the History and Meaning of 
the Ceremonies at the Crowning of the King and 
Queen 
By W. LE Harpy. (Cloth, 2s. 6d. Paper, ts. 6d. for 
100 copies or more. Hardy & Reckitt, 2 Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2.) 

The Privileges and Rights of the Crown 
By Dr. A. B. KEITH. (1s. net. Pearson.) 

APRIL: 

Stories of the Coronations 
By “ EupHan ” and “ KLAXON.” 
Washbourne.) 

A Pageant of Kings and Queens 
By M. and C. E. CARRINGTON. 
University Press.) 

The Crowning of the King and Queen 
By S. KinG-HALL. (1s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

Our Sovereigns : from Alfred to Edward VIII, 871-1936 
By O. LANCASTER. (5s. net. Murray.) 

Our Princesses and their Dogs 
By M. CHANCE. (2s. 6d. net. 

The King’s Crowning 
By the Rev. Dr. R. H. Murray. (3s. 6d. net. Murray.) 


(3s. 6d. Oates & 


(1s. 2d. Cambridge 


Murray.) 


LJ 


New Tendencies in History Teaching 


A History of English Life : Political and Social 
By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS and F. J. FISHER. 
(8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
The Story of the Ancient World : from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of Rome 
By H. A. CLEMENT. (3s. Harrap.) 
Man and his Conquest of England 
By R. W. Finn. (2s. Heinemann.) 
What is done in schools and in the general teaching of 
the young is never original in the sense of being the first 
expression of a new idea, whether of free development or 


nationality or evolution or scepticism about some traditional 
religious belief. The teacher, or any one approaching the 
mind of the young, does it at second-hand, adapting the 
new idea to the recipient. Often, therefore, there is a great 
lag between what is thus handed on to the young and the 
mature opinion on the same subject. This lag is probably 
greatest in the teaching of history and still more of religion. 
Both remain far more traditional than the generally 
accepted views at the time. In both, the conception of 
evolution has now for some years been the dominating 
thought of developed minds, and in history it has had 
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theTeffect of putting the whole social organism in the 
front place of our thought and of regarding this social 
organism as being progressively modified by the evolution 
of mind. 

Now this is both a profound and extremely complex idea 
and it would be impossible to introduce it directly to an 
uninstructed mind. It must make its way by secondary 
or concrete channels. It is interesting to note which of 
these seem to the writers of recent books to be the most 
suitable for the purpose. Not, of course, philosophy nor 
even the continuous thread of scientific discovery in any 
branch. The line of approach which is found most attractive, 
is that of pre-history. All the books are now telling us of 
the men who lived and fought the ice and the¢émammoth 
before civilization proper began. This is the case with 
Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s new History of English Life. It is 
done, even more completely, in an admirable new short 
Story of the Ancient World, by H. A. Clement (published 
by Harrap). 

Mr. Clement, though he manages to give a quite 
sufficient first view of the early civilizations of Egypt, 
Sumeria, Babylonia, Crete, Greece, and Rome (down to 
the fall of the Empire), finds space at the beginning to 
sketch prehistoric time and even to illustrate it with an 
account of Stonehenge and stone tools. The whole book 
is a masterpiece of compression, combined with clear 
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statement and inspired by the right point of view in 
estimating the value of each civilization described. 

A slighter, but very readable and well illustrated, sketch 
of English social development is Mr. R. Welldon Finn's 
Man and his Conquest of England. It has the same features 
of an interest in the first men and the inconceivable ages 
which it took them to rise from the slime and descend 
from the trees. 

When welcoming these recruits to the more sane and 
comprehensive view of history, it would be wrong to omit 
a word of mention for two more mature champions of the 
same cause, who appeal to older people. Mr. Gordon Childe 
in his Man Makes Himself gives both the external material 
facts as to the rise of civilization, and also—still more 
important—treats them truly as an expression of science 
and restates in an unanswerable form the doctrine of 
progress. Here we have the philosophical spirit inter- 
preting and comprehending the whole. Last, but not least, 
Prof. Lancelot Hogben, both in lectures and his recent 
best-seller on mathematics, raises again and loudly the cry 
so often uttered in this journal for the need of including 
in an articulate and intelligible form the history of science 
itself. Mathematics is the framework and shows the 
growth most perfectly. Prof. Hogben realizes this and 
fills out the well-known skeleton of Tobias Danzig in 
“ Number ” with attractive flesh and blood. 


Science Museum Handbooks 


(1) Handbook of the Collections illustrating Land Trans- 
port in the Science Museum, South Kensington. 
II. Mechanical Road Vehicles. By E. A. FORWARD. 
Part II. Descriptive Catalogue. (4s. net. H.M.S.O. 
The Science Museum.) 

(2) Applied Geophysics : a Brief Survey of the Develop- 
ment of Apparatus and Methods Employed in the 
Investigation of Subterranean Structural Conditions 
and the Location of Mineral Deposits. 

By Dr. H. SHaw. Third Edition (Revised). 
H.M.S.O. The Science Museum.) 

(3) Electric Illumination : an Account of the Prin- 
ciples, Applications, and Developments of Electric 
Lighting. 

By W. T. O'DEA. 
Museum.) 

The authorities of the Science Museum are creating a 
most useful series of handbooks relating to the exhibits now 
on view in the Museum, and we are privileged to direct 
attention to the latest additions to the series. In all cases 
each exhibit is described in full detail, and frequently 
accompanied by an illustration, so that the handbooks are 
valuable even to people who find it impossible to pay a 
personal visit. 

(1) The handbook on Mechanical Road Vehicles describes 
the gradual development of steam vehicles, from Cugnot’s 
steam traction engine to the six-ton steam wagon of 1920. 
This is followed by sections on petrol vehicles (from 1888 
to 1935), motor bicycles, electric vehicles, motor vehicle 
details—such as carburetters and ignition appliances, and 
motor vehicle accessories, including horns, screen-wipers, 
speedometers and jacks. 

(2) The introduction to this handbook, and other prelim- 
inary matter, extending to fifty-two pages, form an excellent 
résumé of all the available methods in the science of 


(2s. net. 


(6d. net. H.M.S.O. The Science 


geophysics—a subject which may be described as the 
experimental investigation of subterranean conditions and 
anomalies. In describing that ancient and mysterious 
article the dtvining-rod, the use of which is based on the 
real, or imaginary, faculty of certain individuals, reference 
is made to the fact that Greeks and Romans practised the 
art of “ rhabdomancy ’’—a word which may be unfamiliar 
to many readers. The several available methods of obtaining 
information as to hidden solid deposits depend upon the 
facts that local masses may possess greater magnetic 
susceptibility, or greater density, or greater elasticity, or 
greater electrical conductivity than their surroundings. 
Amongst the methods adopted, the “ static gravitymeter " 
is stated to have an accuracy of three milligals In the 
“ seismic ” method, use is made of the fact that an earth- 
quake shock sets up two distinct types of elastic wave: 
in one of these the direction of vibration is longitudinal. 
while in the other it is transverse to the direction of 
propagation. These two systems are transmitted with 
different velocities, the former of the two types having the 
greater velocity. Previous experiments have shown that 
various types of rock exhibit characteristic velocities of 
propagation. In the application of the method to problems 
in geophysics, the natural earthquake is replaced by an 
explosion of gunpowder or by the falling of a heavy mass. 
The “ magnetic ” and “ electric ” methods are described 
in an equally interesting manner. 

(3) The illustrated handbook on Electric Illumination 
has been written by the Museum official in charge of the 
arrangements for a recent special exhibition It is a 
concise general survey of the basic factors influencing the 
illumination engineer. The first chapter, on Genera! 
Principles, and the concluding section on the historical 
sequence of sources of artificial illumination will appeal 
to the general reader. 
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Biography and Classics 


Henry Crabb Robinson, of Bury, Jena, The Times, and 

Russell Square 

By Dr. J. M. BAKER. (8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Henry Crabb Robinson is known to students of literature 

mainly by reason of his friendship with the Wordsworths, 
Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, and other great writers of the 
early nineteenth century. He died in 1867, in his ninety- 
second year, after a life full of interest. His work, both 
as a barrister and as a journalist, brought him into close 
touch with important events, and that makes his bio- 
graphy an interesting background for the study of 
contemporary history. 
Noah Webster : Pioneer of Learning 

By E. C. SHOEMAKER. (20s. net. New York : Columbia 

University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Noah Webster has been called ‘‘ the schoolmaster of the 

American Republic.” He is best known in this country 
for his dictionary, but his views on education and on 
educational methods should be of interest to many English 
readers. 


R. L. Stevenson 
By JANET A. SMITH. 
worth.) 

The author has undoubtedly succeeded, in 130 brief 
pages, in making known to the reader a very human and 
likeable R. L. Stevenson. Admirers of Stevenson will find 
this a reliable and ideal companion volume, particularly for 
the Essays. 


(Great Lives.) (2s. net. Duck- 


Four Dramas of Euripides : Hecuba, Heracles, Andro- 
mache, Orestes 
Translated into English Verse by H. O. MEREDITH. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This book deserves to be studied if only for the interesting 
preface, where the author discusses the method he thinks 
should be employed in any attempt to render Euripides 
in verse. It is a challenging bit of criticism, but none the 
worse for that. English readers have been so accustomed 
to Gilbert Murray’s beautiful renderings of Euripidean 
plays (e.g. the Hippolytus and the Bacchae) that any new 
departure may, perhaps, be resented—at first; but let 
them study the aforesaid preface and they will find that 
Mr. Meredith has a good deal to say in favour of the mode 
he has chosen. His notes on the dramatis personae are 
admirable : terse, somewhat unconventional, but always 
much to the point. He writes not only as a scholar but asa 
dramatist who has “ rather more than dabbled (as a pro- 
ducer) in amateur theatricals.’’ Hence the value of his 
remarks on the proper production of the plays; these 
remarks have the merit of being practical. Unlike Murray, 
he has employed blank verse for the iambic portions of the 
plays; and though we may jib sometimes at his over-use 
of hypermetric lines, he manages to give us a clean and 
vigorous version. Not always is he so successful with the 
choruses; but, occasionally, he overcomes the inherent 
difficulties with genuine skill. Had he followed the example 
of Murray and enriched his versions with a few explanatory 
comments on the text, this would have been helpful. 
Meanwhile we are not unmindful of the service he has 
rendered students by the careful work he has put into the 
book as a whole. 


Virgil’s Aeneid 
Translated into English Blank Verse by C. V. MERRETT. 
(3s. The Translator, Queen Mary’s School, Walsall.) 

A new version, in blank verse, of Virgil’s greatest achieve- 
ment must necessarily invite criticism. Many translations 
of Virgil, in part or in whole, are already in existence, and 
challenge comparison; among these Mr. Billson’s is probably 
the best. Mr. Merrett’s blank verse reads easily, but can 
scarcely be called distinguished: it strikes us as a trifle 
tame. In proof of this one may take the famous Marcellus 
passage, and those equally celebrated lines where Virgil 
speaks, in prophetic strain, of the destiny of Rome. We 
may quote the first, as it is a fair specimen of the translator’s 
method of handling the Latin hexameter : 


“ Alas! poor boy, 
If thou in any way could’st break the bonds 
Of cruel fate, Marcellus thou shalt be. 
Grant me to scatter with unstinted hand 
Bright lily flowers, and, with these gifts at least, 
The shade of my descendant to endow, 
And a vain service to perform.” 


Extracts from Latin Authors for Unseen Translation 
By A. E. Jackson. (4s. Macmillan.) 

The extracts in this volume are intended for pupils taking 
Higher School Certificate examinations and the like. They 
seem to have been carefully graded, and they are fairly 
representative ; though, curiously enough, there is nothing 
of Martial in the selection except one quotation in a letter 
of Pliny the Younger. Surely Pliny himself deserved more 
than a single passage from the ten books of his correspon- 
dence. Mr. Jackson’s volume is one of many similar 
collections, on very much the same lines. 


Balliol and Edinburgh Compositions : Translations into 
Greek and Latin Prose 
By Dr. A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

All of those whose business it is to teach the difficult 
art of translation into Greek and Latin prose will welcome 
this book. They will be grateful at having these Balliol 
and Edinburgh competitions by so famous a scholar. It 
will be useful and inspiring to them in their teaching, to 
be able to study how so famous a scholar tackled the 
difficulties which they see before them. In conclusion, we 
beg to offer a word of praise to the Clarendon Press upon 
the beauty of its Greek type. 


(7s. 6d. net. 


Salve Per Saecula: Latin Poetry and Prose for the 
Second and Third Years 
Chosen by Dora Pym. (2s. Harrap.) 

In this excellent anthology Dora Pym gives us her selection 
from Catullus Livy, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tacitus, Pliny, 
Suetonius Ausonius, Prudentius, Augustine Alcuin, Radvod, 
Juan Luis Vives, and she presents them directly, without 
any foolish palaver. Each speaks for itself, so we hear the 
words of Catullus in a hymn to Diana. Livy tells us of 
Coriolanus and his mother, Virgil gives us the storm, the 
destiny of Rome and an Italian girl, Horace gives us the 
Spring of Water, a Winter Holiday, and Thoughts in 
Spring. 
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Education 


l. L’Organisation de L'Enseignement Rural 
2. L’Organisation de l'Enseignement Spécial 
3. Le Conférence Internationale de l'instruction Pub- 
lique, Genéve, 1936: Procés-Verbaux et Résolu- 
tions 
(Publications du Bureau International d’Education, 
Nos. 48, 49, 52.) (No. 48, Fr. suisses 5. No. 49, Fr. 
suisses 4. No. 52, Fr. suisses 4. Geneva: Bureau 
International d’Education.) . 
The fifth International Conference on Public Instruction, 
held at Geneva last year, discussed the education of chil- 
dren suffering from physical or mental defects, rural 
education, and the construction of school buildings. The 
object of this conference, as of previous conterences was 
to exchange views and information on problems world- 
wide in their incidence, and to formulate general lines of 
policy which would be suggestive without being in any 
way binding on the governments represented. The dis- 
cussions were based on official replies to questionnaires ; 
the information thus supplied for special instruction and 
rural education is printed in the first two volumes under 
review. The third volume contains a summary of the 
speeches and proceedings day by day, and gives the text 
of the recommendations finally adopted. It is a sign of 
good augury that not only the recommendations but the 
statements of principle which precede them should have 
been accepted by the delegates of the thirty-nine countries 
represented. It is impossible here to consider or even to 
enumerate the detailed problems before the conference ; 
nothing of practical importance was overlooked. The 
growing number of students of comparative education will 
appreciate this addition to their sources of information 
about facts and world opinion. 


I. Harrow 

By P. H. M. BRYANT. 
2. Winchester 

By J. D'E. FIRTH. 

(English Public Schools.) (5s. net each. Blackie.) 

Mr. Bryant has performed the difficult task of com- 

pressing a history of Harrow School from its foundation 
in 1571 to the present year into a hundred pages. He 
writes in an easy engaging style, with the result that his 
book is always very readable, though the rapid succession 
of new facts in the last few years is somewhat bewildering. 
The last sixty pages are devoted to chapters on life at 
school, sport, school songs and famous assistant-masters, 
and here the author writes with the enjoyment of one who 
is recalling pleasant memories. Mysteries such as Bill and 
Bluers are explained, and place is found for an occasional 
good story. Mr. Firth on Winchester is just as absorbing. 
With such great works as those of Leach and Cook before 
him, he seems to have felt that something different was 
needed, that history and description must go hand in 
hand and, without neglecting any of the essentials of the 
School’s great past, he has brilliantly performed his task. 
He tries to show us the spiritual character of the Wyke- 
hamist, though he is at great pains to remove the reproach 
that the scholars are turned out on one pattern. We are 
told of Winchester’s many divisions, the Commoners, the 
Collegians, the Warden, the Chaplains, the Fellows and 
how the Fellows battened on the revenues of the College 
and thus lowered its reputation until the revival came like 
a second foundation in 1871. Winchester notions and 
sport have special chapters and “ Hills,” “‘ books,” * sixes,” 


“ fifteens,’’ and many other mysteries are explained. These 
books should delight a wide circle of readers. 


The Year Book of Education, 1937 
Edited by H. V. UsıLı. (35s. net. Evans.) 

This is the sixth annual issue of the now well-known 
Year Book of Education. Changes of management have 
taken place in the course of years, as was inevitable, but 
there has been no change in the aim of the editorial board, 
its aim being to present a comparative view of education 
conceived as a world-wide interest. The Year Book not 
only sets forth the bare facts, which have alwavs been more 
or less available, but it has also provided a careful survey, 
written by acknowledged experts, of educational move- 
ments in practically every country in the world. Many 
readers in this country will turn first to the section which 
deals with the problem of the junior school in England and 
Wales, that being the section which most nearly concerns 
the teacher at his work. But the main appeal of the Year 
Book is to persons concerned with education in the broadest 
sense, including not only teachers, but administrators, 
politicians, publicists, and all citizens who desire to be well 
informed in educational matters. The education of the 
adolescent in the Dominions and in the United States, 
Britain’s educational policy in her colonial empire, educa- 
tion in India and other countries of Asia, systems of educa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R., Italy, Bulgaria, and Hungary-- these 
are among the manifold subjects discussed. There is an 
extensive comparative survey of educational statistics, and 
there is a section on educational trusts in Great Britain, 
the Dominions, and the United States. The Year Book for 
1937 lives up to its reputation, and constitutes a unique 
repository of authoritative information regarding the facts 
and problems of modern education. 


Unterrichtsfihrung im Gruppenunterrichtlichen Ver- 
fahren (Jena-Plan) 

By Dr. W. SCHNEIDER. (Geb. 4.40 RM. 
3.20 RM. Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus.) 
Entwicklungshilfe als Psychologisches und Pädagogisches 
Problem dargestellt am Plastischen Gestalten 
By Ersa KOHLER und W. Boum, unter Mitarbeit von 
MARTHA BERGEMANN-KONITZER. (In Germany, 
7.50 RM. Outside Germany, 5.65 RM. Weimar: 

Hermann Bohlaus.) 

The investigations recorded in these books were carried 
out in the University School at Jena. This elementary 
school is organized in groups, and encourages independent 
activity on the part of the pupils. Dr. Schneider observed 
minutely the part played by the teacher in the case of five 
pupils who were studying the world war, and subsequent 
events down to the present day. In the main he has con- 
tented himself with a full statement of the activities of the 
teacher, and a classification of them. Frau Köhler and her 
collaborators made an intensive study of the whole “ peda- 
gogic situation ” involved in carrying out tasks set to each 
of three children. Each child was asked to model in clay 
a sitting man, and as a second task, a horse. Each task was 
accomplished three times—the first and third without any 
aid from the teacher, the second with the teacher’s guidance. 
Detailed observations and records were made, and they are 
here presented with a searching psychological analysis of 
all the factors involved. The result is a valuable contn- 
bution to both psychology and education, and further 
investigations, using similar methods, that are promised 
will be awaited with interest. 


Brosch. 
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Miss Ann Green of Clifton 
By E. W. BaKEr. (7s. 6d. net. Richards.) 

The scene of this story is set in Bristol during the period 
immediately following the Napoleonic wars, and culminates 
in the Reform Bill riots. It is a simple tale, describing the 
upbringing and development of the daughter of a pros- 
perous merchant. Although herself sheltered from the 
distress of the period, she cannot help hearing of the 
poverty and unemployment which exist, causing bitter 
discontent among the people. Through her lover, a 
student of economics, she is given a clearer understanding 
of the meaning of events. The story ends tragically, with the 
death of Ann’s lover in the Bristol riots. Although the 
author has attempted to portray the atmosphere of 
the period, yet, because present-day conditions resemble so 
much those forming the background of this book, the 
story is not only interesting for the picture it gives of life 
a hundred years ago, but also for the light it sheds on some 
of our problems of to-day. 


(1) The Life of Adventure 
Second Series. In Africa. In Asia. In Australasia. 
In India. In North America. One Series Only. In 
Polar Regions. On the High Seas. (Paper, 8d. each. 
Cloth, rod. each. Chambers.) 

(2) The Boys’ Torch Adventure Library 
No. 89. The Hold-Up. By I. A. CorBin. No. go. 
The Troublers of the Road. By K. J. Hawkins. 
No. 91. Gunwyao’s Revenge. By P. YATEs. No. 92. 
The Rajah’s Jewels. By G. Carstairs. (2d. each. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 

(1) The success of this admirable series of additional 
reading-books for senior pupils is attested by the publication 
of seven fresh volumes, each containing from five to eight 
copyright stories by different hands, the whole forming a 
body of exciting and instructive reading. Most would 
appear to be personal experiences of the writers. (2) Here 
again there can be no question about the popularity of the 
series, as the high numbers of these four latest additions» 
testify. 


(1) Windows : a Book of Prose and Verse designed 
to afford an Introduction to Various Types of 
Reading 
Arranged by R. WILSON. 

(2) Readings in English 
Book III. Selected by F. W. and E. M. CHAMBERs. 
(3s. Macmillan.) 

{3) Thrillers 
First Series. Twenty Stories of Peril and Adventure. 
Retold by E. E. REYNoLps. (ıs. 6d. Nelson.) 

(1) Has forty-two pleasantly varied passages in prose and 
verse, most of them fresh and unhackneyed. ‘“ Fighting 
a London Fire ” was written specially for this book, and 
about a dozen are copyright, among them: ‘‘ The Coming 
Electric City ” ; “ Signals and Signalling ” ; an impressive 
description of the Dead Sea, “ A Sea without a Fish,” and 
“The Island with a Secret,” both by J. E. Wetherell. 
Four striking photographic reproductions of pictures by 
Rosa Bonheur accompany a delightful account of her 
childhood. The poem ‘ Musical Terms,” with its quaint 
illustrations is a welcome newcomer. (2) Nearly forty 
writers in prose and verse are here represented, and there 
are eight extracts from Punch. Two outstanding passages 
are adapted from “‘ Tillers of the Ground,” by the late 


(2s. 4d. Nelson.) 


Dr. Marion I. Newbigin, and two others from Ponting’s 
“ The Great White South.” The penguin attitudes in the 
illustrations to the latter are very comic. (3) These twenty 
brief stories are all taken from well-known nineteenth 
century writers, like Borrow, Blackmore, and Ballantyne. 
An outline map of the world shows where the different 
adventures took place. 


The Threshold, 1936: an Anthology of Verse and 
Prose from the Schools of England 
Edited by R. W. Moore. (6s. net. Oxford : Blackwell.) 
There is plenty of promising work here, both in prose 
and in verse, to justify the appearance of this second 
anthology of Verse and Prose from the Schools of England. 
Some of the contributions reveal a depth of thought and 
a command of expression that must bring joy and satisfac- 
tion to those who have feared that English is a neglected 
subject in the schools to-day. 


A New Guide to Précis Writing 
By R. W. Jerson. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 
A well-planned book intended primarily for pupils 
preparing for the Matriculation or the School Certificate 
Examination. 


|. New and Old Essays 
Edited by R. W. JEPson. (2s.) 
2. Still Lighter Essays 
Selected and Edited by A. J. MERSON. (Is. 6d.) 
3. Short Stories by Modern Writers 
Edited by R. W. JEPSON. (2s.) 
(Heritage of Literature Series. Longmans.) 

Messrs. Longmans’ Heritage of Literature Series has 
brought joy to the hearts of many English teachers who 
have wished to introduce their post School Certificate 
classes to good modern literature. These two collections 
of essays contain an attractive variety, including some 
modern work. The volume of short stories contains excel- 
lent material for comparing different styles and for studying 
the technique of the modern short story. 


Reading and Composition 
By R. Macintyre. Book III. (2s. Macmillan.) 

This work deserves recognition because of its happy 
choice of material on which to base exercises of the usual 
type. Such passages as ‘‘A Biter Bit,” ‘‘ Bladud the 
Discoverer,” “ How People Fly,” Samuel Lover's “ The 
Brave Little Weaver,” provide variety and lively interest, 
and the laudable brevity of the Chinese boy’s description 
of sledging (though toboganning was obviously meant) is 
worthy of imitation. The animal pictures are particularly 
good, which makes it regrettable that none of the water 
creatures mentioned in ‘‘ Some Odd Insects” and “A 
Home-made Aquarium ”’ was included. 


The Streamline Readers 
By Dr. H. J. LARCOMBE and A. J. FREEMAN. First 
Series. (Book I, 1s. 6d. Book II, 1s. 9d. Book III, 
2s.) Second Series. (Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 2d. 
Book III, 2s. 4d.) (Oxford University Press.) 

These are readers pure and simple, without explanatory 
notes or exercises, and are intended for pupils—in the last 
three years of the junior and the first three of the senior 
school—who have hitherto shown no taste for reading. 
In the hope of cultivating this taste, bright and entertaining 
passages have been chosen in which the vocabulary and 
forms of expression are markedly easy. 
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Satirical and Critical Poems 
By Byron. Edited by Joan BENNETT. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

A volume like this deserves a welcome. It introduces 
the reader to the essential Byron. English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers and The Vision of Judgment are printed in full; 
and the selections from Childe Harold and from Don Juan 
show Byron in typical satirical vein. 


Macbeth: a New Interpretation of the Text of 
Shakespeare’s Play 
By W. D. SARGEAUNT. (7s. 6d. net. Heath Cranton.) 
This is a very original and thorough examination of the 
1623 text of Macbeth. It is based on the belief that the 
present-day editor of Macbeth accepts without knowing it 
many emendations which are really corruptions of the 
original text. Scene by scene, throughout the play, Mr. 
Sargeaunt examines, with a very open mind, all the unsatis- 
factory passages of the 1623 folio. His comments make 
very interesting reading for all students of the play. 


|. Hadrian’s Wall 
By G. H. Hotroyp. 


Disinherited 
By N. T. CARRINGTON. 


Alfred of Wessex 
By Dr. E. PRIESTLEY. 


Caesar Visits Britain 
By G. H. Horroyp. 


Christian’s Pilgrimage 
By Dr. E. PRIESTLEY. 


. The Law Relies 
By W. Cox. 


Probe and Probate 
By W. Cox. 


The Grass-Green Gown and Shoes to Mend 
By FLORENCE BONE. 


The Two Brothers 
By ROSALIND VALLANCE. 


‘Someone ’’ and The Mouse, The Bird and the 
Sausage 
By RosALIND VALLANCE. 


Thesaurus and She Made Some Tarts 
By GERTRUDE A. WRIGHT. 


. The King of the Golden River 
Adapted by N. T. CARRINGTON, also “ Letting Off 
Steam.”’ 


. The Christmas Flower and The Forest Fire 

By FLORENCE Bone. 

(Paternoster Plays, edited by G. H. Horroy»D.) (6d. 

each. Mathews & Marot.) 
The main object of this series is to provide schools and 
other institutions with short plays which shall be cheap 
as well as worth while. Each of these may be performed 
without fee upon production of evidence that at least a 
dozen copies have been bought; while costumes, setting, 
and necessary properties can be of the simplest. Most have 
a fairly large cast, with short speeches, and as the authors 
are for the most part experienced teachers, who have tried 
out the plays and found them successful, the grading for 
juniors, intermediate, and seniors can be trusted. (6) A 
comedy, gained a first prize in the Bradford Schools 


(3s. 6d. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6 
7. 
8. 


9. 


10. 


eo 


Dramatic Festival, High Schools’ Section. (7) By the same 
author, a delightful farce, is characterized by witty and 
spirited dialogue. (11) These lively plays for younger 
children won first and second places respectively at a 
recent Festival. (2) Is a clever and amusing adaptation 
from Nicholas Nickleby, and in (5) Christtan’s Pilgrimage, the 
author has made a judicious selection from the Pilgrim's 
Progress. “ Like ” has been mis-used in (4) and (10), and 
“ rheumatics ” figures as a noun in (1). 


The Meaning of The Tempest 
By Prof. J. DOVER WILSON. 
non-members, Is. Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
and Philosophical Society.) 

A lecture delivered in October, 1936, in which Dr. J. D. 

Wilson has somewhat elaborated the argument in the last 

chapter of The Essential Shakespeare. 


The Merchant of Venice 
By Wm. SHAKESPEARE. Edited by I. M. B. Stuart 
and A. H. Hassitts. (2s. 6d. Nicholson & Watson.) 


King John 
By Wm. SHAKESPEARE. Edited by N. V. MEERES. 
(The Scholar’s Library.) (2s. Macmillan.) 
Both these are additions to series already well known. 
They are eminently suitable for school use. 


(To members, 6d. To 
Literary 


The Mouse’s Hour : a Fantasy in Rhyme 
By M. FITZGERALD. (5s. Country Life.) 

In answer to his prayer the mouse becomes big enough to 
terrify his former foes, savagely chases dogs, cats, and hens, 
and puts his paw to his nose at two hungry birds in a tree 
above him. Then his gentle, fearless little wife appears. 
He sees what he has lost and prays to be restored to his 
previous state. Eleven full-page illustrations, delicate and 
humorous, by K. F. Barker, make of this a book to be 
coveted by old or young. 


(1) Three Prize One-Act Plays, and two others 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


(2) The King in Check: a Play of the Retreat of 
Charles the Second, in one Act 


(3) The Eve of Chalgrove: a Play of the Civil War, 
in one Act 
By MARGARET ASHWORTH. 
University Press.) 


(4) Plays for Young Players 
By L. pu GARDE Peaca. (1s. 6d. Pitman.) 

(1) The prize-winners have already been produced at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, London, by the International One-Act 
Play Theatre. The first, a powerful play by Mrs. Bolton, 
describes the home-coming of a woman who, after receiving 
a sentence of life-long imprisonment for murder, was 
pardoned ten years later because she was dying of cancer. 
“ The Machine,” another tense play, has an unusual setting 
in the Reporters’ Room of a daily paper. (2) “ The King 
in Check ” is an exciting play with a fine dénouement. In 
“The Eve of Chalgrove,”’ (3) which received an Award of 
Merit at the 1934 Oxford Drama Festival, John Hampden 
appears. (4) These five plays have been broadcast in the 
B.B.C. “ Children’s Hour.” According to the author little 
is required in the way of staging and properties, but a 
producer’s ingenuity will be tested in “ Midas ” by having 
to turn a child into gold. 
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Differential and Integral Calculus 
By Prof. R. Courant. Translated by Prof. J. E. 
MCSHANE. Vol. II. (30s. net. Blackie.) 

The present volume completes the presentation in 
English of Courant’s most stimulating and valuable text- 
book. It deals mainly with functions of several variables 
and contains a good deal of matter which was not in the 
original German edition. The introduction to differential 
equations has been greatly extended and there are entirely 
new chapters on the calculus of variations and functions 
of a complex variable. Following the plan adopted in the 
first volume, the most essential matters relating to the 
particular topic under consideration are placed in the body 
of each chapter, while more difficult points are discussed 
in fairly numerous appendices. For example, the chapter 
on multiple integrals is followed by sections on Fourier 
Integrals, Gamma Functions, fractional differentation and 
other matters. Throughout, an eye has been kept on the 
applications of the calculus to mechanical and physical 
problems and it is obvious that the choice of material has 
thereby been largely determined. The examples are not so 
numerous as in similar English works, but have been 
carefully selected to illustrate the main points of theory 
and hints for solution are freely given. 


A New School Arithmetic 
By L. CrosLanp. (3s. Macmillan.) 

This book is in two parts. Part I is suitable for the 
lower forms of secondary schools, and for preparatory 
schools: at the end of this part are papers of Public Schools 
Common Entrance type. Part II completes the arithmetic 
of the School Certificate Course. The chief feature of the 
book is its conciseness. This has been obtained by eliminat- 
ing matter usually taught in the algebra and geometry 
lessons. In particular, where logarithms are to be used in 
this book, familiarity with them is assumed. We also note 
that exercises requiring knowledge of the chief metric 
units occur in the first chapter which is a rapid revision 
of the four rules. It is interesting to note that graphs have 
not been excluded, and that there are sections on modern 
applications of arithmetic, in particular, index numbers 
and fixed trusts. The chapter on shares and stocks is an 
original piece of work. The pupil is set to analyse typical 
advertisements of public issues. At the end of the book is 
a most useful set of exercises on mensuration, fourteen 
revision papers, and a series of typical examination papers 
from the “ big five ’’ examining bodies. We said that the 
chief feature of the book was its conciseness; perhaps 
we should have written price. At 3s. this book is very 
good value. Its lay-out is most attractive, and it should 
encourage the pupil to enjoy his progress through the 
arithmetic course. 


A Concentric Algebra 
By W. G. BATE. A First Year Course. A Second Year 
Course. (2s. each.) A Third Year Course. (3s.) With 
Answers. (Pitman.) 

Mr. Bate believes that the concentric method of teaching 
mathematics in schools is the one most often employed, 
and has written an algebra text-book which shall exploit 
this method whole-heartedly. It is not easy for teachers 
acquainted with a limited number of schools, possibly of 
one particular type, to realize how widely a particular 
method is used. Our own impression, based on a wide 
acquaintance with books written for all types of school, 


is that the concentric method is invariably used in the 
elementary school, but that it is used far too little in the 
secondary school. Consequently we feel that Mr. Bate has 
made a move in the right direction. He does not assist the 
reviewer by showing in his preface the working-out of the 
concentric method, and we can only indicate from the 
contents the line he appears to follow. Each year’s course 
is divided into three terms; and the chief topics in the 
first term appear to centre round brackets and factors ; 
in the second fractions; in the third graphs. It is very 
hard to summarize the contents of the book and not easy 
to see how far its treatment differs from that of the more 
conventional school algebra in all topics. For example, 
directed numbers do not appear to be treated concen- 
trically ; they are discussed exhaustively in four succeeding 
sections. On the other hand, factors occur again and again, 
each time with revision and extension to new material— 
the true concentric method if we understand it aright. 
The material of the book is less original than the arrange- 
ment, and there is much manipulation of a rather heavy 
kind. We should also have preferred greater emphasis 
on the formula—a concept which offers a magnificent 
opportunity for the concentric treatment. But we should 
mention that there are very many exercises, and that by 
judicious selection any teacher would be able to construct 
a course to his particular taste. 


- Fundamental Geometry 


By Dr. P. B. BALLARD and E. R. HAMILTON. Second 
Series. Pupil’s Book III. (Limp, 1s. 2d. Paper, Is, 
University of London Press.) 

We have commended the previous books in this series, 
and we desire to commend this one on the grounds that it 
teaches far more interesting and useful geometry than 
go per cent of current school text-books. It is true, alas, 
that it serves a different end from the text-books. There is 
no reference to examinations, or writing out propositions or 
the niceties of converses or the meaning of “ subtend.” 
Instead there are sections on More About Maps, A Billiard 
Table, Reflection of Light, Motion of Points, Problems on 
Solids, Areas of Similar Figures, Tangent, Sine and Cosine. 
Proofs come in reasonably—angles of polygons, Pythagoras’ 
Theorem, angle in a semicircle. This book offers a pre- 
liminary course which could profitably be taken by any 
pupil of age 12 or 13 ; it would give him more interest in his 
subsequent examination work and would make him a 
better educated citizen. At the same time it shows the 
possibilities of an intelligently planned course of geometry 
unrestricted to the narrow road of proposition, rider, and 
occasional construction in plane geometry of line and circle 
which most pupils have to travel under current syllabuses. 
A First Trigonometry for Fourth and Fifth Forms 

By J. MorGan. Part II. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

In Part II of his Trigonometry Mr. Morgan covers angles 
of any magnitude (not obtuse angles alone) and solution of 
triangles. There is some originality in a “method of 
connectors ’’ for questions on heights and distances, and 
some useful paragraphs on mensuration of the earth. The 
treatment of angles of any magnitude is extremely thorough ; 
and will probably be wasted on most pupils. This work 
can scarcely be shirked by a text-book writer, but it often 
seems to us that it might well be compressed with justifi- 
cation. One always has to teach it in class, and oral 
exposition at the blackboard is usually quite convincing 
and adequate. (Continued on page 886) 
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By A. LEE, B.A., Assistant Master, Brockley County School, and J. A. CORBETT, B.A., Senior Modern 
Languages Master, County School for Boys, Bromley, Kent. 

A basic French Word List for schools, covering the ground of the first School Certificate Course. The words are 
classitied and divided into three columns of about 1,200 words each : the first column representing the first two years’ 
work in vocabulary, the second covering the third year, and the third for the fourth year. Specimen letters and a 
vocabulary are included. Limp, 1s. 9d.; Cloth, 2s. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE 
By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, D-és-L., M.A. 


This is a complete course in five years designed to bring a pupil up to the level of a First School Examination : ż.e., 
will provide all the grammar in general use, accompanied by a representative vocabulary. 

The course provides material, wholly in French, arranged in a carefully thought-out order, for the teacher’s use ; but 
as regards the actual giving of the lesson, the teacher is left very free. 

First Year: Cloth Boards, 28. 6d.; Teacher’s Book for First Year, Limp Cloth, rs. 6d. Second Year: 2s. od. 
Third Year: 38. Fourth Year: 3s. 6d. Fifth Year, The Active French Preparation Book, 28. 6d. Pupil’s 
Individual Work Book and Teacher’s Manual, 3s. 6d. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH READERS 
By G. M. BENNETT, B.A., and E. PEYRE, L.-és-L. 


These Readers are intended for pupils in the second and subsequent years of a Four or Five Years’ Course. They have 
been specially prepared to march side by side with “ The Active French Course,” but are equally interesting and helpful 
to those who are not following the “‘ Course.” 

Book I, Limp Cloth, rs. 6d.; Cloth Boards, 1s. 9d. Book II, Limp Cloth, rs. 9d.; Cloth Boards, as. Book IWI, 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. ; Cloth Boards, 2s. 


LEGENDES ET CONTES DE FRANCE 
Racontés par FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, D.-és-L., M.A., and R. HUGUES, L.-és-L. 


This little book of French Tales will serve as a reading book for pupils at the end of their second year, and in their 
third year of French. After cach chapter there are Notes, in which some of the harder words and more idiomatic 
constructions are given. Now obtainable at 2s. 


LA GERBE D’OR 
Choix de Poésies Françaises. Recueillies et annotées par FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, D.-és-L., M.A. 


Two books which initiate pupils to the beauty of French verse and provide valuable training in pronunciation, 
comprehension, and appreciation. 


= 


Volume I (Elémentaire): 70 poems, for pupils aged 12 to 14. xs. 6d. 
Volume II (Moyen): 72 poems, for pupils aged 15 to 17. 


FRENCH PASSAGES 
For School Certificate and Matriculation. Arranged by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 


A collection of over 150 passages (prose and verse) for the pupil at the School Certificate stage, providing extremely 
useful material for the class-room. Limp Cloth, rs. 9d. ; Cloth Boards, 2s. 


LES MEILLEURES PAGES 
Under the General Editorship of L. E. GENISSIEUX, Professeur à l Institut Français du Royaume- 
Uni Directeur du Bureau de Londres de POffice Nationale des Universitès et Ecole Françaises. 


This new scrics includes the best pages of representative French authors. Each volume is devoted to a single writer. 
It contains a short biography and literary introduction in French dealing with the author’s period and place in French 
literature, his thought and style. 


CORNEILLE. Edited by W. W. MUIRHEAD, B.A., Assistant Master, The Bec School, London, S.W. 
LAMARTINE. Edited by A. S. TREVES, French Master of Southficlds School for Boys, Oxford. LE SAGE. 
Edited by Dr. R. W. HARTLAND, M.A., French Master, County Secondary School for Boys, Harrow. MO 
Edited by P. S. WILKINSON, B. és L., Senior Modern Language Master, City of London School. RACINE. 
Edited by P. LINKLATER, Assistant Master, Sloane School, Chelsea. ROUSSEAU. Edited by Miss E. A. 
CROSBY, Assistant Mistress, County School for Girls, Streatham. VOLTAIRE. Edited by J. M. SILVER, M.A., 
Assistant Modern Language Master, Brockley County School for Boys. 

Limp Cloth, 18. 6d. cach; Cloth Boards, 18. 8d. each 
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HANDBOOK OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By C. A. OAKLEY B.Sc. (Eng.) B.Sc. (Nav. Arch.) Ed.B., Divisional Director of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, and A. MACRAE, M.A., M.B., Lately Head of the Vocational 
Guidance Department of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 

The Handbook of Vocational Guidance has been prepared by Senior Members of the staff of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology to be used by the greatly increasing number of teachers and others who have begun to advise 
pupils when leaving Secondary Schools on the choice of their careers. For the first time, a classitication of abilities 


and temperamental qualities has been made under the headings of different occupations. The preface of the Handbook 
has been written by Dr. C. S. Myers, Principal of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 108. 6d. net 


EXERCISES IN BRITISH HISTORY, 1688-1815 
By R. PERRY, M.A., Senior History Master, St. George Secondary School, Bristol. 


Intended for School Certificate candidates, the exercises cover every important topic in the history of the period. 
The size of the maps and charts enables the pupil to fill them in clearly, and when completed the book can be used for 
revision. Demy 4to. 18. 6d. 


REVISION ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
By A. C. HEATH, M.A., and H. RUSSELL DAVIS, M.Sc., A.K.C. 


The authors of this book, both men of wide experience in examinations of this nature, felt the need of which this work 
is the natural outcome—of not only a systematic revision during the months immediately preceding the examination, 
but of training the student to regard set questions as a corollary of their ordinary course of study. 

With this in view, the examples have been carefully chosen, most of them from actual papers. Although the subject 
matter is presented briefly, the clarity of expression is such that even weak students will be able to follow the arguments 
and make themselves masters of many types of questions. Strong candidates will find this book gives them excellent 
practice in keeping up and consolidating back work. Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORICAL TIME CHART OF 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
By E. J. EDWARDS, M.A. 


The purpose of this chart is to present in a clear, concise, and attractive form the continuous story of the main develop- 
ments of the various branches of Elementary Mathematics from its earliest crude beginnings in primitive times down 
to the invention of the calculus by Newton and Leibnitz at the end of the seventeenth century. The chart is mounted 
on thick cardboard in five sections, it then being approximately 12 ft. 6 in. long and 1 ft. 10 in. deep. 


Per Section, 5s. ; Complete Set of 5 Sections, 218. 


THE NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 
By LEONARD BROOKS, M.A., General Editor: JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. 


A FOUR YEARS’ COURSE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Book r. THE AMERICAS. This volume provides special opportunities for considering questions of structure, 
river work, and ice work. It is illustrated with 49 original maps, 19 diagrams, and other illustrations. 38. 6d. 
Also issued separately: Part I—North America, as. 6d. Part II—Central and South America, 1s. 6d. 


Book 2. ASIA AND AUSTRALIA. This volume furnishes a complete scheme of work for the second year in a 
Secondary School. 38. 6d. 


Also issued separately : Part I—Asia, as. 6d. Part Il—Australasia, 18. 6d. 


Book 3. AFRICA AND EUROPE. In this volume the British Isles are rather fully treated in order to lighten 
the work of each succeeding year. 6s. 


Also issued separately : Part I—Africa, as. 6d. Part II—British Isles, as. 3d. Part III —Europe, including British 
Isles, 4s. 6d. Part [V—Europe, excluding British Isles, 3s. 6d. 


Book 4. THE WORLD. This volume provides a revision of the regional and general geography of the World, 
and is specially designed for use as a text-book in Senior Forms preparing for an examination of the standard of a First 
Public Examination (Matriculation and Senior Local standard). The maps include all the latest political boundaries. 
New and revised edition, 1936. 78. 6d 


Every book contains new maps and diagrams to illustrate the text. 


Map of the ‘* Major Natural Regions of the World.” Reproduced on large size paper (11 by 7 in.) from “ The 
World,” by Leonard Brooks. Is. per dozen 
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Antología de Ensayos Españoles 
Notes and Vocabulary by A. ALoNso. (4s. 6d. Heath.) 
The most cultivated and the most revealing field in 
modern Spanish literature is that of the essay. This book 
presents a comprehensive introduction to the essays and 
essayists of Spain. The choice of material, dealing as it 
does with Spanish history, culture, art, and literature, 
gives a background which should help the reader to under- 
stand the spirit and ideals of Spain, and the problems with 
which the country is faced. The introduction and biblio- 
graphy are helpful, but the vocabulary of over a hundred 
pages is unnecessary for the type of reader who should find 
this book within his powers of comprehension. 


Cuentos de Autores Contemporáneos 
First Series. Edited by S. C. Mason. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
This collection of eleven stories by contemporary Spanish 
writers is intended to give an idea of the literature of modern 
Spain. The stories are intended to be read for enjoyment, 
but if there is a desire to derive a wider profit, a selection 
of specimen exercises is appended. A brief review of 
Spanish literature of the last sixty years and a series of 
biographical notices add to the value of a most interesting 
addition to the reading material of the upper school. 


Principios de Español 
Segundo Libro. By P. J. DARR and R. M. NEWMAN. 
(3s. Harrap.) 

This is a continuation and completion of the Principios 
by Darr and Travis which was favourably commented on 
when it made its appearance. The second volume contains 
sixteen lessons, each composed of a reading extract, gram- 
matical treatment, and a varied selection of exercises. 
There is ample material for a full year’s work. The extracts 
are long but interesting, with an ample vocabulary. The 
grammatical treatment is stereotyped. 


Standard French Tests 
By M. F. DUFOUR. 
Pitman.) 

Every teacher who has to prepare candidates for examina- 
tions—and what teacher has not ?—knows how valuable it 
is to make his pupils practise on former examination papers. 
M. Dufour has collected in this book some sixty specimens, 
from the common entrance to university scholarship 
standard. He first gives a model paper of each standard 
and then many others to be answered by the pupil. At 
the end of each section are vocabularies and sentences for 
translation. The teacher’s book has keys of the proses and 
the stories for reproduction. 


A French Word Book : leading to the First School 
Examination 
By A. LEE and J. A. CORBETT. (Cloth boards, 2s. 
Limp, 1s. 9d. University of London Press.) 

A French Word-Book 
By G. C. Scorr and D. GurNEy. (10d. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

French vocabularies are multiplying. The early phone- 
ticians regarded them with horror: wiser counsels have 
prevailed. A groundwork of words is essential. Messrs. 
Lee and Corbett have compiled theirs very neatly. They 
include 3,600 words in three columns. The first column 
for first and second years, the second for the third, and 
the third for the fourth year. The words are placed in 
classes, and specimen lessons are given to show how the 


(3s. 6d. Teacher’s Book, §s. 


words can be fixed in the mind, and a complete alphabetic 
table is given at the end. Messrs. Scott and Gurney include 
1,500 words, mostly from Vander Beke, although thev 
recognize that not all words of high frequency are suitable 
for beginners. After all the best means of increasing 
vocabulary is by reading and noting the words unknown 
in a special note-book. 


Tour de France en Auto 
By Dr. F. T. H. FLETCHER. (2s. Dent.) 

This reader is an excellent method of teaching French 
to fourth-year pupils and in inspiring them with a desire 
to travel in France. That country is an ideal tourist centre, 
for it has so many different attractions, the sea, the moun- 
tains, sites of historical, architectural, and literary interest, 
curiosities like Le Puy, les gorges du Tarn, Les Eyzies, and 
the Breton pardons that can be equalled nowhere else. 
Each chapter ends with questions for oral and written 
work, and there is a vocabulary of difficult words. 


Contes pour la Jeunesse : a Grammatical Reader for 
Middle Forms l 
Adapted and Edited, with Exercises, &c., by N. W. H. 
ScoTT. (3s. Macmillan.) 

This is a most suitable reader for middle forms; the 
six extracts are divided into sections of five or six pages, 
each of which has its questionnaire and exercises. At the 
end are more exercises and points of grammar. A very 
well-constructed book. 


Three One-Act French Plays : Rosalie, Deux Fréres, Le 
Fils de Jacquard 
Annotated by V. COHEN. 


French Dramatic Readings 
Selected and edited by V. CoHEN. (1s. 3d. Blackie.) 

These two readers contain excellent material for making 
pupils talk in class and now that school certificate papers 
contain frequently a portion of a play to test viva-voce 
work, material of this kind is very helpful. Mr. Cohen has 
chosen well, his complete plays and his extracts are likely 
to interest the young. 


A L'Ombre des Ailes : a Story of School Days 
By E. Pfrocnon. Adapted with the Author's 
approval by W. M. DanieEts. (2s. Harrap.) 

A pleasant reader for a middle form, the two children of 
an airman always imagine his wings protect them, hence 
the title. His flights enable the author to give accounts 
of France and of her vast empire, often ignored by English 
children. 


|. Martin Luther : ein Lebensbild 
2. Schiller : ein Lebensbild 


(1s. 6d. Blackie.) 


By BARONESS SEYDEWITZ. (Cambridge Contact 
Readers, Series II. 1s. 6d. each. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 


|. Der Weg ins Leben 
By E. HELLER. Edited by F. R. H. MCLELLAN. 

2. Im Frieden und im Krieg 
By G. F. Timpson. Edited by E. K. OSBORN. 
(Cambridge Contact Readers, Series IV. 1s. 6d. each. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

These contact readers have excellent material for 8 
term’s work. Two belong to the biographical series and 
two to modern times. These latter are most enlightening 
and if the Germans only had the rulers they deserve, 
Europe would be a very different place. 
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Music 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
COLUMBIA REcoRDS. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 
BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 2 in D Major. Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducting the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. LX586-9. Four Records in Album. 24s. 

Of all the Beethoven Symphonies, No. 2 is the one 
which Sir Thomas Beecham has made especially his own. 
In this splendid recording, his interpretation has been most 
happily caught. Felicitous details abound; the animation 
of the playing in the first and last movements, the suavity 
and tenderness of the strings in the second, and the delicious 
rhythmical impulse of the Scherzo, are but a few. 

Mozart. Sonata in B flat (K570). Pianoforte Solo 
by Walter Gieseking. LX572-3. Two Records. 6s. 
each. 

An apt simplicity of style and perfect clarity are specially 
admirable qualities in this first-rate recording of a familiar 
classic. 

GOWER FOoLk-Soncs. The Gower Wassail Song ; 
Young Henry Martin; The Gower Reel; The Sweet 
Primroses. Sung by Philip Tanner (unaccompanied). 
FB1569-70. Two Records. 2s. 6d. each. 

An interesting and useful addition to the store of recorded 
folk-song. Mr. Tanner brings an authentic touch to his 
singing of these well-contrasted examples. 

THE “Con Moto” RHYTHMIC SERIES (2nd Series). 
Planned by Miss M. G. DaviEs and Miss M. Storr. 
Played by David Branson (pianoforte). DB1676-1681. 
Six Records. 2s. 6d. each. 


The success of the first ‘‘Con Moto” records has 


encouraged the production of this new set. As before, they 
supply material for the rhythmic training of children 
between the ages of 4 and 14, in the form of music suitable 
for interpretation through movement. The examples, which 
include pieces by Bach, Handel, Schubert, Schumann, and 
Grieg, have again been admirably chosen. The records, 
which are part of a well-devised scheme, comprising also 
handbooks and music books, are accompanied by an 
explanatory leaflet. 


Songs of the Orchestra 
Selected and Arranged by F. ALLEN and A. DILL. 
Vocal Parts. (1s. Nelson.) 

With the aid of this little book, the young student may 
become well acquainted with some of the best-known 
themes in the classical repertoire. Its twenty examples, 
drawn from the symphonies of Haydn, Brahms, and 
Schubert, and other favourite orchestral and chamber 
works, can be used for sight-reading, learnt in place of songs 
(with an occasional transposition) or played by the violin 
class. 


A Rural Sight Reader: being an Amalgamation of 
** Eyes Right !’’ and ‘* Look Ahead ! 
(1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

A useful book for schools where, because of small numbers, 
classes have to be combined for teaching purposes. The 
difficulty of keeping two different grades interested is well 
met by printing the exercises of “ Eyes Right ” and “ Look 
Ahead ” on opposite pages. 


Psychology 


. Educating for Adjustment : 
tions of Mental Hygiene 
By Prof. H. N. Riviin. (8s. 6d. net. New York and 
London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

2. Personality Maladjustments and Mental Hygiene : 
a Textbook for Psychologists, Educators, Coun- 
selors, and Mental-Hygiene Workers 
By Dr. J. E. W. Waitin. (18s. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

3. Personality Adjustments of Adolescent Boys with 
Impaired Hearing 
By Dr. S. HABBE. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University Contributions to Education, No. 697.) 
($1.60. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University.) 

It is hard to decide whether the spate of books on mental 
adjustment is a hopeful or depressing sign. It is certain, 
at any rate, that in schools difficulties of personality meet 
with more sympathetic treatment if teachers have read 
and thought about the subject, but on the other hand, a 
slight knowledge seems sometimes to impair natural 
common sense. Dr. Rivlin’s book gives the teacher simple 
explanations of ‘‘ problem behavior ” and simple advice as 
to treatment. He deals with the everyday emotional prob- 
lems of normal pupils, and though the classroom conditions 
which he describes are definitely American, there is a good 
deal which can be transferred to this country. Dr. Wallin’s 
book is more ambitious in scope, as it is meant for social 
workers and psychiatrists as well as teachers, and therefore 


the Classroom Applica- 


deals with much more difficult problems, and with young 
adults as well as with children. It is the outcome of many 
years of work, and is based on the examination of over 
13,000 cases. The case-histories are freely used to illustrate 
each topic, and in themselves make the book valuable for 
workers in the same field. The third book reports an 
interesting piece of research in one corner of this field, viz. 
the problem of adolescent boys with impaired hearing. 
The author compared two groups of boys well matched in 
every respect except that the one group was composed of 
boys who were hard of hearing. He gave a number of 
tests with a view to assessing differences of personality and 
mental adjustment, and his conclusion is that—contrary 
to Adler’s psychology—organ deficiencies are not neces- 
sarily accompanied by mental maladjustment. 


Cognition and Volition in Language 
By Dr. H. MuLDER. (6s. 6d. net. Groningen, Batavia : 
Wolters. London: David Nutt.) 

Dr. Mulder is convinced that the provision of a good 
linguistic environment will not suffice to ensure a mastery 
of language. This he substantiates by a psychological 
analysis of the conditions which must be fulfilled both in 
the apprehension and in the use of speech. Intellectual 
grasp comes first, but with this volition is inextricably 
fused. His book throws light on the difficulties of a pupil 
learning a foreign language, and many of his examples are 
based on his experience as a teacher of English to Dutch 
pupils. 
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Religious Knowledge 


The Inn at the End of the World, and other Plays of 
the Nativity | 
By J. H. WHITEHOUSE, with the Collaboration of 
J. C. R. Cook, D. E. SUTCLIFFE, and P. A. Cook. 
(5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Four simple yet effective Nativity Plays by the Warden 
of Bembridge School, Isle of Wight, and his successive head 
boys, interspersed with numerous carols by such writers 
as Christina Rossetti, G. K. Chesterton, and Eleanor 
Farjeon. The plays are the more interesting for their 
symbolic reference to events and policies in the world 
to-day considered in relation to the Christian message. 
We recommend the book to schools in search of Christmas 
plays. 

The Parables of the Gospels and their Meaning for 
To-day 
By H. MARTIN. 
Press.) 

An attractive and interesting book, which meets a real 
need—for preacher, teacher, and individual Christian alike. 
Mr. Martin’s object has been “to discover the original 
meaning of the parables, and then to apply its message to 
the lives of men and women in our modern world.” There 
have been many previous books of this kind but most of 
them are now out of date, either through the work of recent 
New Testament scholarship—of which Mr. Martin fully 
avails himself—or because they were written against a 
background of mental and social experience different from 
that of our own time. Mr. Martin’s exposition is vivid and 


(5s. net. Student Christian Movement 


illuminating, but not fanciful. He uses Moffatt’s transla- 
tion, and draws on a wide variety of modern writers and 
thinkers for his commentary and illustrations. 


The Apocrypha 
By R. H. MALDEN. 
Press.) 

The sixteenth-century Reformers relegated to a position 
of inferiority certain books which had been generally 
accepted by the Church as part of the Old Testament, and 
they are not included in ordinary editions of the Bible. 
The result is that comparatively few English Christians 
have read them; many probably do not know that they 
exist. Inasmuch as these books—known collectively as 
The Apocrypha—are our chief source of knowledge of 
Jewish history and thought during the three centuries 
before the birth of Jesus, this is a lamentable omission. 
Dr. Malden suggests that it is much the same as if, in 
studying English Church history, one passed straight from 
the death of James I in 1625 to the present day. There is 
no lack of interest in The Apocrypha, containing as it does 
such varied elements as the heroic history of I and II 
Maccabees, the quaint and lively fiction of Tobias, Judith, 
Bel and the Dragon, and the lofty theology and religious 
teaching of some parts of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom. 
Dr. Malden’s book will serve as an excellent introduction 
to this literature, both for the individual reader and for 
the fifth or sixth forms of secondary schools. It should, 
of course, be used with a full text of The Apocrypha 
itself. 


(4s. 6d. net. Oxford University 


Science 


An Introduction to Plant Physiology 
By Dr. W. O. James. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press.) 

In this third edition of a deservedly well-known book 
the text has been brought up to date, and important 
additions have been made to the passages dealing with 
sugars, nitrogen metabolism, biological oxidations, and the 
hormones occurring in plants. The sources whence this 
new matter is derived are indicated in the bibliography. 


Intermediate Chemistry 
By Prof. T. M. Lowry and A. C. CAVELL. 
Macmillan.) 

One's first reaction on opening this book by Mr. Cavell 
and the late Prof. Lowry—whose death is a heavy blow 
to science—is an unfeigned amazement at the small price 
asked for it. Here are nearly 900 pages, and large pages 
at that, clearly printed and handsomely bound, for the 
modest sum of twelve shillings and sixpence. The publishers 
certainly deserve our first congratulations. Turning now 
to the text, we find it to be a complete treatment, up to 
Intermediate and Higher Certificate standard, of inorganic, 
physical, and organic chemistry, together with instructions 
for 190 experiments and a large collection (over fifty pages) 
of questions actually set in public examinations. The 
appearance of such_a comprehensive treatise would be 
bound to win approval, even if the standard it reached 
were not very high; but the authors have combined ex- 
pository ability with the fruits of considerable teaching 
experience, and with an impeccable knowledge of chemistry, 
to produce a book which takes its place at once in the 


(12s. 6d. 


front rank of didactic chemical literature. It is not too 
difficult for the students for whom it is intended, but it 
provides for the more intelligent as well as for the average 
members of a set; those who wish merely to pass an 
examination will find their needs met, while those who 
have a genuine love of chemical philosophy will appreciate 
the authors’ obvious enthusiasm for the subject, and wil 
be stimulated to increased effort. If the colloquialism may 
be pardoned, it may be said that this is unmistakably a 
“classy ’’ book—a real thoroughbred among chemical 
text-books. 


The High School Science Teacher and his Work: a 
Textbook for Teachers’ Colleges, University 
Departments of Education, and Normal Schools 
By Prof. C. E. PRESTON. (12s. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.) 

Prof. Preston has had considerable experience in the 
training of science teachers, and though his book is mainly 
concerned with American conditions, he has much to say 
of a general nature. He writes especially for the complete 
beginner, giving advice and concrete information together 
with exercises for his readers’ self-improvement. Young 
or potential teachers would do well to add the book to 
their professional library, for it is both liberal in outlook 
and thoroughly practical in detail. Particularly welcome 
is Prof. Preston’s urgent plea to avoid the stereotyped : 
like almost everything else in the world, he says, education 
is constantly evolving, and “ the way to better things is 
always open.” 
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Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 
The Art of Ancient Egypt 
(7s. 6d. net. Vienna: 
Allen & Unwin.) 
Commercial Art as a Career 
By C. Wave. (5s. net. Pitman.) 
Vincent Van Gogh 
(ros. 6d. net. Vienna: The Phaidon Press. London: 
Allen & Unwin.) 
Paper Toy Making 
By MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 


The Phaidon Press. London: 


(5s. net. Pitman.) 


BIOGRAPHY 
David 
By M. Home. (5s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 
ECONOMICS 


Everyman’s Business : a Handbook for Citizens in the Making 
By W. H. L. Jones. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 
Occupational Mobility in an American Community 


By Prof. P. E. Davipson and H. D. ANDERSON. 
Assisted by K. SHLAUDEMAN. (15s. net. California : 
Stanford University Press. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 
EDUCATION 
A Schoolmaster’s Testament : Forty Years of Educational Experi- 
ence 


By J. H. BapLey. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

The Scientific Study of Educational Problems 
By Prof. W. S. Monroe and M. D. ENGELHART. 
(12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Teacher and Society 
Written in Collaboration by W. H. KILPATRICK, J. 
Dewey, G. D. StopparRp, G. H. HARTMANN, HILDA 
Tasa, E. O. MELBy, G. Watson, J. H. NEWLOon, 
LAURA ZIRBES. (10s. 6d. New York and London: 
Appleton-Century Co.) 

Student Aid : Bases of Selection of Students to whom Loans, 
Scholarships, and Fellowships are awarded in a Graduate 
School of Education 
By Dr. MARGARET R. SmiTH. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University Contributions to Education, 
No. 704.) (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University.) 

Controlled Reading : a Correlation of Diagnostic, Teaching, and 
Corrective Techniques 
By E. A. TAYLOR. (16s. net. U.S.A.: University of 
Chicago Press. Great Britain and Ireland : Cambridge 
University Press.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


English Conversations : for Advanced Foreign Students 
By G. K. Laycock. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

Thousand-Word English : What it is and what can be done with it 
By Dr. H. E. PALMER and A. S. HORNBy. (3s. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

l. Four Stories from Shakespeare 

2. Three Tales from Hawthorne 
Adapted and Re-written within the Thousand-Word 
Vocabulary by Dr. H. E. PALMER. (Thousand-Word 
English Junior Series.) (No. 1, 1s. 3d. No. 2, Is. 
Harrap.) 

The New Alphabet in Use 
By T. ARNCLIFFE. (Wakefield: The Eagle Press.) 

i. The Cat that Climbed the Christmas Tree, and other Stories 

2. Dobbin and the Silver Shoes, and other Stories 

3. The Talkative Sparrows, and other Stories 

4. The Farmer and the Fly, and other Stories 
By ELIZABETH CLARK. (The Elizabeth Clark Story 
Books.) (Limp, 9d. each. Paper, 7d. each. University 
of London Press.) 

Richard Carvel 
By WInsToN CHURCHILL. 
Notes. (2s. Macmillan.) 


Abridged Edition, with 


l. Silas Wegg : Passages from Our Mutual Friend 
2. Sam Weller and Mr. Jingle : From The Pickwick Papers 
By CHARLES DICKENS. Selected by Dr. W. H. D. 
ROUSE. 
3. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
By HARRIET B. STOWE. 
(1s. 4d. each. Blackie.) 
|. Pathfinders 
By A. P. NIELD and J. G. FYFE. 
2. The Right Road 
By MARGARET J. Cores and A. P. NIELD. 
(The Happy Traveller Readers, Boys III and Girls ITI.) 
(2s. 3d. each. Blackie.) 
Voice in the Dark 
By AuGusta H. SEAMAN. (6s. net. 
London: Appleton-Century Co.) 
Ten Saints 
By ELEANOR FARJEON. 
Press.) 
The Fun of Writing 
By S. P. B. Mars. 
Starlight 
By H. M. BATTEN. (2s. Chambers.) 
l. Lives of Wotton and Herbert 
By I. WALTON. 
2. The Sack of Rome 
By E. GIBBON. 
3. The Citizen of the World : Selected Letters 
By O. GOLDSMITH. 
4. Conciliation with America 
By E. BURKE. 
S. The Natural History of Selborne : Selected Letters 
6 
7 


New York and 
(7s. 6d. Oxford University 


(5s. net. Routledge.) 


By G. WHITE. 
. England in 1685 
By Lorp MACAULAY. 
. Sesame and Lilies 
By J. RUSKIN. 
(Masterpieces of English Series.) (rod. each. Nelson.) 
Tales of Nicky-Nob 
By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. 
Chambers.) 
Tales from the African Bush 
By Lieut.-Col. W. T. SHORTHOSE and R. HARVEY. 
I. Simba the Lion. 2. Damisa the Leopard. (Paper, 
4d. each. Cloth lined, 6d. each Chambers.) 
The Saucy Princess 
By MARIE BAYNE. 
Chambers.) 
The Wide World 
Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. (Harrap’s New Senior 
Readers, Book Two.) (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
The Imaginary Eye-Witness 
Edited by C. H. LockiITT. 
Series.) (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 
The Poet’s Path | 
Compiled by E. W. PARKER. (Heritage of Literature 
Series.) (1s. 6d. Parts I and II, rod. each. Longmans.) 
Lest We Forget 
By C. A. RENSHAW. 
Teaching Poetry 
Compiled by the Society for Teachers of English. 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Silver Bells 
Collected by A. Stamp and T. C. CoLLocoTT. (Book I, 
gd. Book II, 11d. Book III, 1s. 1d. Book IV, ts. 4d. 
Chambers.) 


Books I-IV. (4d. each. 


(Paper, 4d. Cloth lined, 6d. 


(Heritage of Literature 


(5s. net. Oxford: Blackwell). 


GEOGRAPHY 

Johnston's Greater London School Atlas of the World 
Edited by E. J. ORForD and J. C. E. Rocers. Is. 6d. 
Johnston.) 

The Surface of the Earth: 
Geography 
By H. PickLes. Revised by E. W. HEATON. (3s. 
Cambridge University Press.) 


Elementary, Physical and Economic 
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Exercises in Cartography 
By Prof. F. DEBENHAM. (8s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
Physical Geography : a Short Course for Middle Forms 
By H. ALNwicxk. (3s. Harrap.) 
The Nile in Egypt : the Life-Story of a River 
By E. Lupwic. Translated by Mary H. LINDSAY. 
(16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
North Country 
By E. Vare. (The Face of Britain.) 
Batsford.) 


(7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY 

The Book of Naval Adventures : from Drake to King George VI 
Edited by B. TuNSTALL. (6s. net. Routledge.) 

The English People 
By E. J. S. Lay. Revised Edition. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The Crowning of the Sovereign of Great Britain and the Dominions 
Overseas : a Handbook to the Coronation 
By J. PERKINS. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

British Diplomacy in the Eighteenth Century, 1700-1789 
By E. MALcoLm-SmMITH. (7s. 6d. net. Williams & 
Norgate.) 

A Survey of European Civilization 
Part I. To 1660. By Prof. W. K. Fercuson. Part II. 
Since 1660. By Prof. G. Bruun. Under the Editorial 
Supervision of Prof. C. L. BECKER. (18s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

Our Yesterdays : the Story of the British Peoples 
Book I. To the Death of Queen Elizabeth. By Mar- 
GARET M. ELLIOT. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

The Mayflower Histories 
By T. KELLY. Junior Book I. Stories of our Land in 
Olden Days. (1s. 8d.) Junior Book II. Stories of 
our Land in Later Days. (1s. xod.) Junior Book III. 
Heroes of Early Times. (2s.) (Chambers.) 

A Contemporary History for Students Overseas 
By A. B. THEOBALD. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The Romantic Age : Europe in the Early Nineteenth Century 
By Prof. R. B. Mowat. (6s. net. Harrap.) 

The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy 
By J. BuRcKHARDT. Translated by S. G. C. MIDDLE- 
MORE. (7s. 6d. net. Vienna: The Phaidon Press. 
London: Allen & Unwin.) 

The Story of Civilization 
By W. Durant. 1. Our Oriental Heritage. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. London: 
Unwin.) 


(20s. net. 
Allen & 


MATHEMATICS 

Numbers and Numerals : a Story Book for Young and Old 
By D. E. SMITH and J. GINSBURG. (25 c. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University.) 

The New Outlook Mathematics : for Senior Schools 
By E. Kenyon. Book III. For A, B and C Pupils of 
ages 13-15 Years. (1s. 9d. Blackie.) 

Arithmetic 
By C. H. Hır and P. G. WELForp. Books I-III. 
(Without Answers, Is. 6d. each. With Answers, 
Is. 9d. each. University Tutorial Press.) 


A Concentric Algebra: a Fifth Year Revision Course for School | 


Certificate 
By W. G. BATE. (2s, 3d. Pitman.) 
Simplified Arithmetic 
By F. F. Potter. Book III. With Exercises, Answers, 
Notes for Teachers, &c. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
Fresh-Start Arithmetic 
By G. A. WRIGHT. (Scholars’ Book I. Paper, 8d. 
Cloth, 9d. Scholars’ Book II. Paper, 7d. Cloth, od. 
Scholars’ Book III. Paper, 8d. Cloth, 9d. Scholars’ 
Book IV. Paper, rod. Cloth, 1s. Pitman.) 
Mathematics for Modern Life 
By J. P. McCormack. (5s. net. New York and London : 
Appleton-Century Co.) 


MISCELLANY 


Adventure, Youth and Duty 
By Admiral Sir E. R. G. R. Evans. (1s. 6d. Warne.) 
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Canoes and Canoeing, with a Guide to Scottish Waters 
By J. MARSHALL. (1s. 6d. net. Stirling: 
Mackay.) 

Mainly about Wolves 
By E. T. SETON. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Typewriting Examination Tests : Civil Service 
By A. Potts and M. Crooks. (5s. Pitman.) 

Libraries and the Public 
By L. R. McCotvin. (Practical Library Handbooks.) 
(5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Sir Malcolm’s Campbell’s Book of Famous Motorists 
Edited by Sir Matcotm CAMPBELL. Written by 
R. S. Lyons. (5s. net. Blackie.) 


Eneas 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Petits Contes pour les Petits : a very Simple Reader 
By M. CEPPI. (Is. ; 
ores de l'Histoire de la Littérature Française : à l'Usage des 
lasses de Lettres 
By Prof. M. MorEL. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Higher French Sentences 
By Jessie M. B. BUTTBERG. (6d. Blackie.) 
An Oral French Course 
By L. M. Haves. Second Year. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 
I. La Croix D'Ebéne 
By G.-R. RIVOIRE. 
2. L’Ours Brunet 
By H. KUBNICK. 
(8d. each. Evans.) 
|. Ein Meter Siebenundneunzig : eine lustige Detektiv-Geschichte 
für die Jugend 
By Z. von Krart. Edited.by W. MILLWARD. 
2. Tanil und Tak 
By M. LusERKE. Edited by H. S. Evason. 
With Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary. 
Modern German Series.) (2s. each. Arnold.) 
Notes and Exercises on German Grammar and Construction 
By S. W. WELILs. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 
1. Paquerette : La Petite Dompteuse 
By ETIENNE JOLICLER. 
2. Le Jardin qui Chante 
By C. DE VITIs. 
3. Le Proscrit 
By L. LIVERANI. 
4. Titou et sa Bicyclette 
By M. A. LEBONNOIS. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by M. A. LEBON- 
NoIS and S. TURNBULL. (U.T.P. Graded French 
Readers.) (No. 1, 1s. 9d. No. 2, 1s. 6d. No. 3, 1s. 3d. 
No. 4, 1s. University Tutorial Press.) 


Peloton Détective 
By H. A. CARTLEDGE. (1s. 6d. Arnold.) 


MUSIC 
A Textbook of European Musical Instruments : 
History and Character 
By F. W. Garin. (7s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 
Standard Book of Celebrated Musicians Past and Present 
By H. WHELBOURN. Revised Edition. (5s. 
Laurie.) 


(Arnold's 


their Origin, 


Werner 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Student Personnel Work : an Outline of Clinical Procedures 
By E. G. WILiiIAMson and J. G. DARLEY. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
Wie Ich mit der Kirche beten lernte 
By ELISABETH KORVEY. (0-50M., less 25 per cent 
outside Germany. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder.) 


SCIENCE 
Introducing British Butterflies 
By H. Bastin. Edited and Arranged by J. E. PRYDE- 
HUGHES. (2s. net. Allan.) 
A School Course of Practical Chemistry 
By W. LITTLER. (Complete, 3s. 6d. Parts I and II, 
2s. 3d. each. Bell.) 
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Methuen 
MODERN GERMAN PROSE USAGE 


by W. Wirre, Ph.D. 
Assistant in the Department of German, University of Edinburgh. 


The present work, which will prove indispensable to the student and teacher of 
German, is based on extensive study of representative works from every field of 
German prose literature. A full index and bibliography are provided. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH 


Style and Practice 
by E. RENAULT and J. Wricut, M.A. 


This volume is especially designed to meet the requirements of the more advanced 
student. ‘Teachers will find the exercises practical and comprehensive. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ONE HUNDRED LATIN PASSAGES 


For Prepared or Unprepared Translation 
by W. G. BUTLER, M.A., 
Headmaster, St. Faith’s School, Cambridge 


This book, suitable either for prepared or unprepared translation, is designed for 
Scholarship Forms at Prep. Schools and for School Certificate candidates. 


F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY 


PART I Intermediate Trigonometry 
by T. M. McRosert, M.A., D.Sc., and W. A. ArTuur, M.A., B.Sc. 


This book has been prepared to meet the needs of pupils in the upper forms of 
secondary schools, candidates preparing for university bursary examinations, and 
first-year students in British universities. It covers the ground in plane trigo- 
nometry required for examinations in Mathematics of the ordinary degree standard. 


Crown 8vo. 55. 6d. 


Methuen’s Modern Classics New Volumes 


Crown 8vo. 25. 
SIXTEEN MODERNS LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
Selected aia a Prose in Various An old Chinese Play, translated and 
Edited by Epwarp Parker, M.A. adapted by S. I. Hstune 


ADVANCED AND LIBRARY BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE 1198-1378 FRANCE 


By C. W. PrevitE Orton, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow of A Companion to French Studies, edited by R. L. G. 
St. John’ College, Cambridge. RrrcuHie, Professor of French, University of Birming- 


Demy 8vo. 16s. net. ham. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
A HISTORY OF EUROPE 1715-1814 PLANT AND ANIMAL GEOGRAPHY 
By W. F. Reppaway, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, By M. I. Newsicin. Revised by H. J. D. Fieure, 
Cambridge. D.Sc., Professor of Geography, University of Man- 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. chester. With diagrams, 12s. 6d. net. 


< 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2 
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The Drama of Chemistry : How Man deals with Atoms 
By Prof. S. J. FRENCH. (4s. 6d. net. New York: The 
University Society. London: Chapman & Hall.) 

What Science Stands for 
By Sir Joun B. Orr, Prof. A. V. Hı, Prof. J. C. 
PHILIP, Sir RICHARD GREGORY, Sir DANIEL HALL, 
Prof. L. HoGBEN. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Electricity and Magnetism for Schools 
By E. E. Woopwarp. (3s. Blackie.) 

Concise School Physics : Mechanics 
By R. G. SHACKEL. (2s. gd. Longmans.) 

Biology for Schools : a Text-book suitable for School Certificate 
and Similar Examinations 
By Dr. E. R. Spratt and A. V. SPRATT. Third Edition. 
(4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Chemistry of Food and Nutrition 
By Prof. H. C. SHERMAN. Fifth Edition, Completely 
Rewritten. (12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 

Report of the Departmental Committee on the Hours of Employ- 
ment of Young Persons in certain Unregulated Occupations 
(9d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

General Survey of Conditions in Manchoukuo, with special Emphasis 
on Economic Developments 
Second Revision. (Hsinking, Manchoukuo: Dept. of 
Foreign Affairs.) 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Annual Report for 1936 of the Division of Intercourse 
and Education. By N. M. Butler. (New York.) 

Meals for Toddlers (2-5 Years), Nursery Schools, &c. 
(3d. Food Education Society, 29-30 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. 1.) 

L.T.A. Register of Recommended Hotels, Boarding Houses and 
Apartments, 1937 
(6d. London Teachers Association.) 

The Nursery School Association of Great Britain 
Thirteenth Annual Report, 1936. 

Ministry of Labour 
London Regional Advisory Council for Juvenile 
Employment. Second Annual Report, 1936. (2d. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

Board of Education 
Vacation Courses in England and Wales and Scotland, 
1937. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Board of Education 
Reorganisation of Public Elementary Schools in 
England and Wales, 1935-36. (Is. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Board of Education, Science Museum 
Handbook of the Collections Illustrating Time Measure- 
ment. By Dr. F. A. B. Warp. Part II. Descriptive 
Catalogue. (2s. net. H.M.S.O. Science Museum.) 

Holiday Courses in Europe, 1937 
1s. 6d. net. Paris: Institut de Coopération Intel- 
lectuelle de la Société des Nations. London: Allen 
& Unwin.) 

Conference of Educational Associations held at University College, 
London 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report, 1937. (4s. 6d. 29 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1.) ‘ 

Education in Wales 
Memorandum No. 5. Report on Adult Education in 
Wales, 1936. (1s. 3d. net. Welsh Department, Board 
of Education. H.M.S.O.) 

Board of Education 
Handbook of Suggestions for the Consideration of 
Teachers and Others concerned in the Work of the 
Public Elementary Schools. (2s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The National University of Ireland 
Calendar for the Year 1936. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Annual Report for 1936 of the Division of Intercourse 
and Education. By N. M. BUTLER. 

Board of Education 
Prospectus of the Royal College of Art, S. Kensington, 
London. Session 1937-1938. (H.M.S.O.) 

The Village : How to make and keep it Beautiful 
(6d. Coronation Planting Committee.) 
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Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham Joint Matriculation Board 
(a) Regulations for the Award of School Certificates, 
1938. 

(b) Regulations for the Award of Higher School Cer- 
tificates, 1938: Addenda. 

London County Council 
Annual Report of the Council, 1935. Vol. V. Educa- 
tion. (1s. King.) 

The Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland 
Thirty-fifth Annual Report (for the Year 1935-36) 
submitted by the Executive Committee to the Trustees 
on roth February, 1937. 

Annual Report on Public Instruction in Burma for the Year 1935-36 
(Re. 1.4=1s. 11d. Rangoon: Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing and Stationery.) 

Board of Education, Examinations in Art 
Lists of Successful Candidates, Awards, Examiners 


Reports and Examination Papers, 1936. (35. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

University of London, University College 
Annual Report, February, 1936-February, 1937. 


(Taylor & Francis.) 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire, Education 
Department 
Syllabus of Religious Instruction, February, 1937. 


CoRREcTION.—In the article Physical Training: Ath- 
letics and Games, page 198 of the April issue, the price of 
Physical Training, Games and Athletics in Schools: a 
Text-Book for Training College Students, by M. B. Davies 
(Allen & Unwin) was given as 5s. 6d. net. Notification has 
been received that the word net should have been omitted. 

* * & 


When Temperaments Clash is the title of a book just 
published by T. Murby & Co., price 7s. 6d. net. It deals 
with the fundamental difficulty of life in schools and other 
communities: the conflict of temperament. It is interest- 
ingly written and should make a strong appeal to readers. 
A more extended note will appear in the next issue. 

* kd * 


Acting and Dramatic Production.—This summer 
there will be a further extension of the popular summer 
vacation schools organized by the Little Theatre, Citizen 
House, Bath. The Schools will be held in Bath in two 
sessions, from July 30 to August 13, and from August 16 
to August 30, to meet the requirements of those who like 
to attend a vacation school either at the beginning or at 
the end of their vacation. The Course combines an ideal 
holiday and fellowship in the company of very interesting 
men and women of similar taste, with practical and indi- 
vidual instruction from leading producers in the art of 
acting and stage-technique, as well as in the creative and 
literary aspects of stagecraft, and play-writing. Many 
dramatists have been launched as a result of these schools, 
since it is in the theatre itself that the writer must practise 
his medium. A September School will also be held at the 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, London, from September 3 
to September 12, since this theatre now forms the London 
centre of Citizen House. This School will, like its pre- 
decessors, be of a thoroughly practical nature. The 
fully equipped plant of the Everyman Theatre will be at the 
disposal of members, and here they will be taught, by a 
professional staff drawn from the most famous West-End 
producers, every detail of modern stage production and 
technique. Opportunities to view the big West-End theatres 
and to see the stages in operation will again be atiorded 
through the courtesy of the West-End managements. Each 
session will be limited to some fifty men and women in order 
that the maximum personal tuition may be given. The 
fee per session is three guineas, and early application for 
membership should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Little 
Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. 
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THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY 


VI.—HISTORY IN AMERICAN FICTION 
By CLIVE HOLLAND, Author of The Story of England in Historical Fiction 


HOW TO GET TO KNOW THE HISTORY OF THE U.S.A. BY READING NOVELS 


A VERY considerable knowledge of the United States 

of America, its origin and its development, may 
be acquired in an enjoyable way by reading carefully 
selected works of fiction. In preparing a scheme for this 
purpose we have drawn upon both the English and 
American schools of fiction. 

Some of the books in our list are of necessity old, 
because we have thought it best to present the different 
phases of history by the novels by well-known writers 
of both nations who have done their work well in their 
particular fields. 

The discovery of America has always been an event 
with a particular attraction for writers of romance, and 
one gets a very good idea of this in the story, Mercedes of 
Castille ; or, The Voyage to Cathay, by that once popular 
writer, J. Fenimore Cooper. 


Here we have a fairly vivid picture and description of 
Columbus and his companions, and their wonderful 
voyage across the Atlantic to discover America; anda 
novel of merit covering almost the same period is Out 
of the Sunset Sea, by Albion W. Tourgée. 

Coming down nearer our own time, byalmost a century, 
one has The Sword of Justice, by Sheppard Stevens, 
telling of the struggle between the French and Spanish 
in Florida during what may be called the early colonial 
period of American history. Then Mrs. J. G. Austin is 
responsible for a couple of novels which, although chiefly 
intended for young readers, give a vivid portrayal of the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth Colony, and the early settlers 
who had so much to do with the founding of the American 
nation. These two novels are called Standish of Standish 
and Betty Alden. 
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Dealing with almost the same period, one gets an 
excellent and stirring romance by Mary Johnston in 
By Order of the Company, where a beautiful maid of 
honour, a ward of the King, flees to Virginia to avoid 
the hateful attentions of one of King James I’s favourites, 
and marries one of the early settlers; and The Bay 
Path, by Josiah Gilbert Holland, gives a picture of the 
early settlers in Connecticut. 

Jessie Van Zile Belden, in Antonia, gives a vivid 
picture of early New York and the Dutch colonists of 
the Hudson River districts; and Beaulah Marie Dix 
in The Making of Christopher Ferringham provides an 
interesting story of life in Massachusetts in 1652, at 
the time of the Quaker persecutions. 

Those who wish to know something of the life of the 
Puritans in this same State cannot do better than read 
that classic of Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter, 
one of the great moral tragedies of fiction. And Mary 
Johnston’s The Old Dominion gives a somewhat highly- 
coloured but interesting picture of Virginia in Restora- 
tion times, when the Colony was in almost open revolt 
through its disaffection at the sending of rebels from 
England to the Plantations. One gets in this engrossing 
story some fine descriptions of Virginian scenery, and 
of the stately homes which had been built by the settlers 
to some extent like the manor houses of the land they 
had left. 

There is an account of the First Rebellion in Vivian 
of Virginia by Hulbert Fuller. In The Black Wolf’s 
Breed, Harriet Dixon gives a description of the later 
days of Louis XIV, just prior to the Seven Years’ War. 
The story gives a good idea of frontier life among the 
Indians ; and in about the same period may be placed 
Mary E. Wilkins’ The Heart’s Highway, dealing with 
Virginia under Charles II. 

Coming down to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century one has Amelia E. Barr’s The Black Shilling, 
dealing graphically with witchcraft trials in Salem and 
Boston, and the savage doings of Cotton Mather and his 
father, two New England fanatics and historical charac- 
ters. Free to Serve, a tale of Colonial New York, is worth 
reading because of the vivid pictures it gives of manners 
and family life in the early eighteenth century in New 
York. Although the stories are rather inferior to the 
best of Fenimore Cooper’s work Satanstoe, The Chatn- 
bearer, and The Redskins give fairly accurate and vivid 
pictures of the early history of colonial New York and 
frontier life; but they are somewhat spoiled by their 
controversial element attacking Puritanism. 

With Washington in the West, by Edward Stratemeyer, 
takes us down to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and Amelia E. Barr’s The Bow of Orange Ribbon tells of 
the life of the Dutch in old New York, and that of the 
English soldiers in the period immediately preceding the 
War of Independence. Burton E. Stevenson's A Soldier 
of Virginia should also not be overlooked ; and a quintet 
of stories by Fennimore Cooper, The Deerslayer, The Last 
of the Mohicans, The Pathfinder, The Pioneers, and The 
Prairie are valuable in so much as they give vivid 
pictures of great natural scenes that have totally changed 
or altogether passed away, and are peopled with types 
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and characters now no longer met with—Red Indians 
and “‘ palefaces ” among the number. Though there is 
not much historical background these books all contain 
good descriptions of wood, lake, and prairie, and of the 
daily life of the Indians, white settlers, and hunters which 
help one to understand this period of American develop- 
ment. Of course, Thackeray’s The Virginians must not 
be overlooked ; and Charles E. Craddock’s The Story of 
Old Fort London contains a stirring account of the 
French War of 1756-57 in North America. 

The novels of John Esten Cooke deal with the period 
1763-65, and are finely written books in which there is 
a successful attempt to bring to the reader a sense of the 
picturesque bygone times in Virginia. The old courtly 
society, the chivalrous and gentle types of character 
belonging to the territorial families, their homes and 
lives are all vividly sketched. Here are four, well worth 
reading, The Virginia Comedians, Bonnybel Vane, 
Doctor Vandyke, and The Lady Pokahontas. R. W. 
Chambers’ Cardigan should not be overlooked as it 
gives a picture of the troublous times immediately 
preceding the Revolution; and in Return, by Grace 
MacGowan and Alice MacGowan Cooke, we have a 
picture of Georgia and the Savannahs in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

Weare now brought down to what is for English readers 
probably the most interesting period of American history, 
few of whom, indeed, we have found have but the vaguest 
idea of the events which led up to the American Revolu- 
tion, and the loss of the American colonies to the British 
Crown. 

In Charles C. Coffin’s Daughters of the Revolution and 
Their Times, one is taken into the thick of the events 
which led up to the outbreak of war between America 
and this country. An anti-British romance, The 
Colonsals, by Allen French, telling of the Siege of Boston 
and the “ tea party ” should not be overlooked, and the 
same remark applies to John Esten Cooke’s Henry 
St. John. 

J. P. Kennedy’s Horseshoe Robinson, although pub- 
lished many years ago, is worth reading, and three 
juvenile books by William Gilmour Simms—T he Partisan, 
Mellichampe, a Legend of the Santee, and Kathrine Walton— 
may be mentioned as giving an excellent picture of the 
capitulation of General Burgoyne. 

Other books dealing with the same period worthy of 
mention are Gertrude F. Atherton’s The Conqueror; 
Alexander Dumas’ Captain Paul; Hugh Wynne, by 
S. Weir Mitchell; Harold Frederic’s In the Valley; 
R. W. Chambers’s The Maid at Arms; and Winston 
Churchill’s Richard Carvel. 

In J. Fenimore Cooper’s The Pilot one gets a picture 
of the daring exploits of the famous American 
privateersman Paul Jones, which conveys to the reader 
a fairly accurate idea of the naval campaign in the 
revolutionary war. R. W. Chambers’s The Reckoning 
should also not be overlooked. Hope Leslie, by Catherine 
Maria Sedgwick, is one of the best of the older novels 
depicting the placid life of New England homesteads in 
bygone days. 


(Continued on page 353) 
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A NEW GUIDE TO PRECIS WRITING 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. Besides a full explanation of the principles of précis writing, this book gives 
a series of long extracts arranged in sections. These passages have also been chosen with an eye to usefulness as 
material for essays. The book is intended to cover the requirements for Matriculation and School Certificate, and 
also for the L.C.C. and Civil Service Examinations. 2/6 


EXERCISES IN INTERPRETATION 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. Prose and verse extracts with saa designed to test the power of under- 
standing, appreciating, and reproducing them. This book will particularly useful for preparation for the 
N.U.J.M.B. Higher School Certificate, the Scottish Leaving Certificate and other similar examinations. 3/- 


CLEAR THINKING 
An Elementary Course of Preparation for Citizenship 
By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. “A first-rate little book . . . we cordially recommend (it) to all who are trying 


to get boys to think for themselves.” —A.M.A. 


“The book many teachers have been waiting for. . . . The study he provides of how judgments are made and 
tested is first-class.” — New Era. 3/6 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR TO-DAY 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. “Mr. Jepson’s treatment of grammar gives the effect of a sea breeze clearing 
away fog; it is done very largely by using ordinary language instead of text-book jargon. By means of a great 
number of well constructed exercises the teacher who uses this book will get the ‘ grammar sense’ into young 
people’s heads.” —T he Times Educational Supplement. 2/- 


A CONCISE ENGLISH COURSE 


By A. R. MOON, M.A. This is a fresh and stimulating course for School Certificate forms. It contains plenty 
of exercises, and will prove popular in schools requiring a concise and inexpensive text-book. Throughout it has 
been the aim of the author to arouse and sustain the student’s interest, while providing a thorough course in preparation 
for such examinations as the School Certificate. 2 


NEW ENGLISH EXERCISES For School Certificate 


By A. R. MOON, M.A., and G. H. McKAY, B.A. The chief feature of this handy book of exercises is the 
way they have been arranged under the various branches of the subject following the same plan as that adopted in 


“ A New English Course ” (6th impression). English specialists who have used the other books by these authors 
will be delighted by the freshness of the material they have selected. 


“ Teachers of English will be glad of the help which this book gives with its variety of exercises. The chapter on 
letter-writing is of especial value.” —The Times Educational Supplement. 2/- 


A HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


By T. RAYMONT, M.A. Opening, with broad survey of the education of young children in the centuries 
before schools were provided for them, this book gives an account of the gradual provision of schools in Britain, 
with some account of parallel movements in other countries, notably America. 


An explanation is also given of the influence of Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, John Dewey, Dr. Montessori, 
and others, each in his own appropriate setting in the narrative. 7/6 


LEARNING AND TEACHING 


An Introduction to Psychology and Education 
By A. G. HUGHES, Ph.D., M.Ed., and E. H. HUGHES Ph.D. The aim of this book is to 


provide a rae se comprehensive text-book for students in training colleges preparing for a Certificate Examination 


in the psychology and pinap of,education, and also to help practising teachers to keep in touch with modern 
development in educational thoug 7/6 
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NEW BOOKS 


A COMPLETE FRENCH COURSE 


For First Examinations 


By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A. “A carefully planned work . . . will prove a valuable addition to 
class-books for the General Schools Examination.” —A.M. 
“ A well-conceived and carefully executed course.”’—Schoolmaster. 7 3/6 


LECTURES POUR LA JEUNESSE 


By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A. An up-to-date and entertaining reader, suitable for good second-year 
forms or less able third-year sets. 


The book contains a number of stories, some short, some longer, likely to appeal to both boys and girls. 


A special feature is the plentiful use of lively dialogue. While some of the stories are in more serious vein, the 
general tone of the book inclines to the humorous—and the fun has real French quality. 


“ In addition to good reading matter the book contains excellent illustrations.” —Schoolmaster. 2/- 


ILS ONT CHANTE 


By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A. A selection of modern French poetry, suitable for reading in the 
Fourth and Fifth Forms of Secondary Schools. Much of the verse is of the descriptive or narrative kind, and the 
sas includes a number of ‘‘ Comprehension Tests ’’ on the poems which lend themselves most readily to this pe 
of exercise. = 


TALES OF REAL ADVENTURE from Modern 
French Authors 


By Prof. F. C. ROE, M.A. A collection of first-hand narratives written by modern French explorers, airmen, 
&c. This book we believe, is something quite new among French Readers. It consists of stories of adventure that 
really took place and should appeal strongly to every schoolboy. 2/- 


PASSAGES FOR REPRODUCTIONS IN FRENCH 


By N. G. GODDARD, M.A This book, intended for third-year pupils, consists of thirty passages graded 
in difficulty. They deal with incidents in the daily life of a young French schoolboy and are written with a view to 
conversation and reproduction. A questionnaire accompanies each passage of French. The illustrations, drawn 

D. McKinley, form a basis for conversation. A vocabulary and verb-list are appended. 


FIRST YEAR LATIN 


By W. W. EWBANK, M.A., Ph.D. Book I of an entirely new course incorporating the interest of the 
“ direct” method with the basic principles underlying all grammatical accuracy and idiomatic translation. There 
are many illustrations which will arouse the interest of the pupil. Stress is laid on the rea/ien of Roman life, classical 
mythology and the fundamentals of a sound knowledge of Latin. Illustrated from Pen and Ink Drawings and from 
Photographs. 2/9 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
By H. W. F. FRANKLIN, B.A., and J. A. G. BRUCE, M.A. This book, in its two parts, is 


intended to provide a complete course from the foundations to the beginnings of Higher Composition, and to serve 
as a text-book from preparatory school to Sixth Form. Part I, 4/6. Parts II and III, 4/- 
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PART II 


American history now divides itself into another 
definite period, that comprising from the Revolution 
down to the War with England in 1812-14. Winston 
Churchill in The Crossing brings home to his readers the 
changes that passed over the districts bordering the 
Mississippi immediately after the Revolution, and in 
the early years of the nineteenth century. As filling in 
definite pictures of the time, The Matd of Matden Lane, 
by Amelia E. Barr should be noted; and The Choir 
Invistble of John Lane Allen should not be overlooked. 
G. W. Cable has given us in The Grandtssimes, a long but 
interesting story of past times in New Orleans, and its 
Creole inhabitants of a century ago. In Edith Rickerts’ 
Out of the Cypress Swamp, one has a fine story of 
Louisiana in the early days of the last century, and one 
gains a very clear idea of the tragedies arising out of the 
colour question by intermarriages. There is, also, a 
good account of the defence of New Orleans against the 
English during the war. Joseph A. Altsheler’s A Herald 
of the West deals with the opening days of the War, 
1812-14. Myrtle Reed in The Shadow of Victory; a 
Romance of Fort Dearborn, draws a picture of the days of 
warfare against the Indians, and is valuable in enabling 
us to visualize the difficulties of colonizing in the “ back 
blocks.” 

Then comes another period of internal struggle follow- 
ing the war with England, and preceding the outbreak 
of the Civil War. Gertrude Atherton has given us in 
John Charity, and The Valiant Runaways vivid pictures 
of adventures in Higher California in the thirties. And 
Amelia E. Barr deals in Remember the Alamo with the 
revolt of the Americans in Texas against Mexican rule. 
In The Graysons, by Edward Eggleston, one has a detailed 
and very vivid picture of the turbulent life led by the 
pioneers in Illinois. One must not overlook Winston 
Churchill’s The Crisis, which deals with the days 
immediately preceding and following the outbreak of 
civil war. J. W. de Forest’s Kate Beaumont is a good 
novel of Southern life, with interesting types showing 
the relations existing between master and slave, and 
depicting Southern prejudices and sentiment. John 
Fox junior’s Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come is a good 
story of life in the Kentucky Mountains, and gives a 
true picture of the psychological problems arising out of 
the Civil War. 

Irving Bacheller’s Eben Holden is worth reading for 
three reasons; first for the picture it gives of life in the 
Adirondacks half a century or more ago; secondly 
because one meets in its pages the historical characters 
Horace Greely and Abraham Lincoln ; and thirdly for 
the wonderfully-drawn portrait of a faithful old servant ; 
Eben Holden, and the graphic pictures of life in the 
woods and fields which the story paints. Moncure D. 
Conway’s Pine and Palm is an account of the state of 
things existing in the North and South just prior to the 
Civil War. A couple of friends, students at Harvard, 
one a Northerner and the other a Southerner, quarrel 
on the slavery question, and agree, so that they may 
understand the other man’s viewpoint, to change over 
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and reside in the other’s country for a year. The novel 
gives a very clear picture of the main differences in the 
Northern and Southern point of view and ideals on the 
question of slavery. 

There are a number of good novels dealing with the 
period of the Civil War, 1861-65, one of the most 
remarkable being Miss Margaret Mitchell’s very successful 
work Gone with the Wind, which is a stirring drama set in 
Georgia and written by a native Southener. Another 
exhaustive and interesting work is Aladdin O’Brien, by 
Gouveneur Morris, which tells the Northern story of the 
whole course of the War, and opening in New England 
its scene is transferred to the South where the fiercest 
struggles took place. Bayard’s Courter, by B. K. Benson, 
gives some vivid pictures of the cavalry campaigns in 
the early stages of the War, with portraits of General 
Stuart and Stonewall Jackson. Stonewall’s Scout, by 
Reginald Horsley, contains an unusually good picture 
of the events centring around Gettisburg. George W. 
Cable, in The Cavalier, has written a novel with many 
stirring chapters of the fighting in Mississippi, and marked 
by excellent character drawing, and an analysis of the 
feelings and motives which actuated the North and 
South prior to and during the War. Mary Johnston’s 
novel, The Slave Ship, is well worth adding to our list, 
as it falls into the period immediately preceding the War 
fór the abolition of slavery. In it one has a very moving 
and terrible picture of the horrors of the slave trade. 

The coasts of America during the War were closely 
blockaded, and Jules Verne supplies an excellent story 
dealing with the Blockade of Charlestown called The 
Blockade Runners, and Bale Marked Circle X, of G. Cary 
Eggleston, an exciting blockade running adventure is 
worth reading. 

Ellen Glasgow’s The Battleground, a fine novel of the 
Civil War should not be overlooked, and in the Marsena, 
and Other Stories of Harold Frederic, and The Deserter 
and Other Stories one gets a series of war episodes which 
are worth reading. S. Weir Mitchell’s Roland Blake is 
a story of the battles of the Civil War, but with a love 
interest; and Charles Egbert Craddock’s The Storm 
Centre should be noted. The Washingtonians of Mrs. P. B. 
Mackie gives a vivid insight into the politics and political 
wire-pulling which took place in Washington when that 
City was full of barracks, and military hospitals during 
the Civil War. 

Joseph A. Altsheler’s Before the Dawn deals with the 
final stages of the War with General Grant's advance 
upon Richmond and the surrender of Lee. The story is 
vigorously written, and well worth reading. Bret Harte’s 
Clarence deals with the latter period of the War, and the 
years of reconstruction. T. Nelson Page's Red Rock, 
which also deals with this period, is a fine novel with 
many characters, and throws a strong light upon the 
unhappy Southern landowners after the War, and their 
slaves. G. W. Cable, in his John March, Southerner, gives 
a vigorous story of the reconstruction period in the 
South with vivid sketches of financial operators and 
undertakings, and the intrigues and jealousies which 
often caused disastrous collapses. The characters are 
well drawn, and include types that were very common in 
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the South during the years immediately succeeding the 
Civil War. In Andy Adam’s The Outlet there are some 
excellent pictures and accounts of the cowboys of half a 
century ago; and of the great cattle drive from Texas 
to the North. 

An interesting political novel treating the various 
social conditions resulting from slavery and its abolition 
is Bricks Without Straw, and Democracy, a novel by an 
anonymous author, gives a vivid account of political 
society at Washington, its corruptions, intrigues, and 
jealousies, and the scandals, financial and otherwise, 
which were so prevalent in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War. E. Hough's The Girl at the Halfway 
House: a Story of the Plains, gives an account of life 
in the Far West at the time of the general movement 
to those then undeveloped lands, which exodus took 
place immediately after the Civil War. Gwendolen 
Overton's novel, The Heritage of Unrest, gives a series 
of pictures of the dealings between the United States 
and the Indians of New Mexico and Arizona; and The 
Westerners, by Stuart Edward White, is a story of the 
Western Plains in the days of the wars with the Sioux 
Indians. Owen Wister’s Red Men and White deals with 
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a similar subject, and this phase of American history 
must not be overlooked in any attempt to attain a 
knowledge as a whole of the development of national 
American sentiment and character. 

Crittenden, by John Fox, jun., takes us down to modern 
times and to the period of the Spanish-American War: 
and may, with Dangerous Days, a mordant and illu- 
minating study of American Society during the early 
period of the Great War, by Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
adequately close our sketch of American History in 
fiction. 

Although it would, of course, be possible to add quite 
a number of other novels to these we have mentioned, 
it may, we think, be accepted as a fairly comprehensive 
sketch covering the various periods of American history 
in fiction with some degree of completeness. 

Certainly a study of the history of the United States, 
even though it be through the pages of fiction, 
cannot fail to widen the outlook of the British 
people, and possibly render many perplexities of 
American character less obscure, and the American 
point of view, as relates to European affairs, less 
difficult of comprehension. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY AND BIOLOGY: 
THEN AND NOW 


By O. H. LATTER, M.A. 


QFE the many changes that in the course of the last 

forty years or so have come about in the method 
of teaching and in the text-books on subjects that are 
commonly included in school curricula, none is more 
marked than the transformation of the modes in which 
geography and biology are presented to the learner. 
The geographies of Victorian days consisted mainly of 
descriptions of position, the range of latitude and 
longitude of the several continents and their con- 
stituent countries, their mountain ranges, rivers, lakes, 
promontories, and so forth; and, in the case of the 


larger territories, lists of the more important products 


and exports, frequently without reference to the 
climatic features that determine these. Little, if indeed 
any attention was given to the mode of life of the 
inhabitants, or to their dependence on the physical 
conditions: the human aspect of the subject was 
conspicuously absent. Nor in these earlier books was 
there so much as a mention of the geological basis on 
which geography must be founded ; nor again either of 
the changes that have taken place in the distribution of 
lands and seas in past time, or of the evidence whence 
our knowledge of these has been derived. 

Similarly, the teaching of biology was entirely devoid 
of human touch and of application to human affairs, 
except in so far as it was treated as a preliminary training 
for those about to enter the medical profession. Apart 
from these, it was taught to very few others; indeed, 


the writer of this article knew one public school whose 
governing body forbade the science master to teach it 
to any except the medical students-to-be. 

As a cultural subject of general education biology did 
not exist. In the early days of the advance of the 
subject towards the status that it now occupies its 
progress was long encumbered by the shackles of the 
medical profession, and to some extent hindered by too 
rigid adherence on the part of its specialist teachers to 
the morphological and evolutionary aspect in which they 
themselves had been trained—it is not easy for young 
specialist teachers, such as most of them were, to adopt 
methods of general education in a subject in which they 
themselves have been trained on specialist lines. Hence, 
both in zoology and botany the type-system was for 
some years ridden too hard, and undue stress laid upon 
details of structure. Bionomics, ecology, and economic 
applications were entirely neglected; the inter- 
dependence of the plant and animal kingdoms, and 
with it man’s place in nature, barely mentioned ; and 
the fundamental vital phenomena inadequately 
emphasized. 

Humanized as these two subjects have now become 
in the hands of present-day teachers, they have developed 
links connecting them to one another on ground more 
or less common to both. The bond between them is 
very fully and admirably described in Plant and Animal 
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Geography’ recently published (alas! posthumously, but 
with the aid of capable friends) which appeals with almost 
equal force to students of either subject. Dr. Marion 
Newbigin, herself both biologist and geographer, 
travelled widely and observantly, and realized that in 
any given region the plant and animal population in 
the course of ages changes its character, even if the 
climate remain unchanged ; and that climatic alteration 
has repeatedly revolutionized the environment, and left 
relics, either as fossils, or as isolated survivals of the 
former fauna and flora. 

Reasoning on the observed facts of the past and 
present distribution of various species or groups of 
animals and plants leads to confident conclusions 
regarding climatic fluctuations and earth-movements in 
the past; and enables approximate determination of 
the period at which the present outlines and main features 
of the existing continents were established. For the 
presentation of the geographical argument, full pre- 
liminary discussion is held on life and its environment, 
with a careful study of soils and their relation to the 
underlying rocks, and their influence on the plant and 
animal life inhabiting them. The major plant com- 
munities and their respective animal associates, together 
with the classification of both kingdoms, and the faunas 
of the several zoo-geographical realms, as well as the 
geographical distribution of the higher plants, are clearly 
defined and described in this notable work. 

Different, indeed, yet nevertheless exemplifying the 
bond that exists between biology and present-day 
geography, is the volume, Regional Types of British 
Agriculture," by fifteen experts in agriculture on 
farming, in its broadest sense, in Great Britain. Geo- 
logical, and therefore geographical features have 
evidently determined the fourteen ‘ provinces’ into 
which, with a varying number of subdivisions, England 
(eleven) and Scotland (three) have for convenience been 
classified. It is impossible to read any one of these 
chapters without realizing how the occupations of the 
people and the products of the land are, to a very large 
degree, determined by the physical features of the 
“ province,” the consequent density of population, and 
the accessibility to markets. By no means the least 
valuable information in these pages is the frequent 
reference to recent legislation, e.g. the establishment of 
marketing boards and the granting of subsidies, and their 
efiect on agricultural industries. It is a most useful 
book of reference for those teaching the geography of 
Great Britain ; and not unworthy of the close attention 
of our legislators. 

It can scarcely be an accidental coincidence that the 
broadened scope of modern geographical teaching and its 
insistence on the influence of environment upon the 
human occupants of each area has been followed by a 
corresponding widening in biological teaching in the 
shape of its most recent inclusion, known as ecology. 
So general has this become that the authors of books 
even of a very elementary character, two of which lie 


1 Plant and Animal Geography. By Dr. Marion I. NEwBIGIN. 
(12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

2 Regional Types of British Agriculture. 
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before us, now invariably devote some pages to the 
influence of habitat.’ The whole, indeed, of Dr. Poulton's 
excellent little work is arranged on an ecological basis ; 
woodland, meadow, pond and marsh, hedgerow, heath, 
and moorland each claiming whole chapters; and 
Botany by Dr. E. R. Spratt, and A. V. Spratt‘ a good 
book for absolute beginners in botany, concludes with 
one appropriately ecological. 

Similarly in two of Mr. Willett’s three beautifully 
illustrated booklets on British Birds in which the 
habits and appearance of a number of the commoner 
British birds are described, the grouping is very properly 
ecological. 


3 Studies in Plant Life: for Use In Schools. By Dr. ETHEL M. 
POULTON. (2s. 3d. University of London Press.) 

€ Botany. By Dr. E. R. SPRATT and A. V. SPRATT. 
Stiff Boards, 1s. 9d. University Tutorial Press.) 

5 British Birds. By W. WILLETT. No. 2: The Titmice. 
No. 3: Meadow Birds. No. 4: Hedgerow Birds. (6d. each. 
The Ruskin Studio.) 
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The Problem of Homework 


HE Board of Education has now published the long 
expected report on Homework.* As was anticipated, 
it turns out to be a moderate and reasoned document. 
Evidently the Board’s Inspectors have made full and sen- 
sible inquiries into this vexed question. A feature of 
these, which will be welcome, is the attention that has been 
paid to elementary schools where, to the surprise of most 
readers, it is shown that homework is given to large num- 
bers of children below 12. Even children in infants’ schools 
in some instances are not exempt from homework, and 
we welcome the Board’s strongly expressed disapproval of 
this astounding practice. Indeed we hope the Board will 
go even further than its strong recommendation that 
no homework shall be given to children below 12; an 
absolute prohibition would be better. 

So far as secondary schools are concerned, the recom- 
mendations are fortuitously in agreement with those of the 
professional associations. The I.A.A.M., for example, 
recommended at its Nottingham Council in January that 
homework should not be given on more than five nights a 
week, and that it should not exceed an hour for pupils 
below 14 and one and a half hours for those between 
14 and 16. The Report gives almost identical recommenda- 
tions, and it can thus be claimed that the teachers’ asso- 
ciations are in harmony with the Board on this point. 
We note with interest that the Board stresses the ad- 
vantages of a reasonable amount of widely regulated 
homework so long as it does not prevent a child from partici- 
pating in the social life of his district. On the other hand, 
homework is unnecessary in elementary schools preparing 
pupils for the entrance examination to secondary schools. 
The use of intelligence tests in this examination discourages 
homework which prepares rather for a “ cramming ”’ test. 
The remedy is, therefore, obvious, and the Board em- 
phasizes it by suggesting the need for a more suitable 
type of examination for the selection of children for 
secondary education. 


* Board of Education Pamphlet, No. 110. H.M.S.O. 1s. 3d. net. 


Mr. JOHN Mor ey has been appointed Administrative 
Assistant in the West Sussex Education Office. He took 
a ‘‘ double-first ” in Mathematics at Balliol College, of 
which College he was a scholar. His last teaching post 
was at Lancing College. 
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DRAMA IN THE SCHOOL 


By C. BISPHAM, B.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Grantham 


ERHAPS one of the most inspiriting features of 
educational practice to-day, when employers and 
parents seem to require only attainments measured by 
examination, is the increasing interest taken by schools 
in dramatic literature and the drama: some of it takes 
its place quite naturally in the curriculum and more of 
it in spare time activities. Many schools are producing 
one or more plays a year, and such productions very 
often bring to light hitherto unexpected talents ; 
opportunity has provided a way of discovering abilities 
of the greatest possible value to the schoolmaster, if 
not so convincing to parents and possible employers. 
The many and varied jobs of an extra-academic char- 
acter give chances of creative usefulness, which, if 
successfully accomplished and recognized, can provide 
boys with a new confidence leading to an all-round 
improvement. 

The schoolmaster who sets out to put on his first 
production, starting with a hall, an inadequate platform, 
a point for electricity, limited experience, and a play, 
needs to have all the virtues and perhaps a few of the 
vices as well; by the time that the curtain has rung 
down on the last performance, he finds himself tired 
but infinitely richer in knowledge of himself and the 
boys; he knows that all have learnt one lesson, the 
value of real hard work. It is probably fortunate that 
such a set of circumstances only occurs once, but even 
when a semi-permanent stage and fittings have been 
built, there is always plenty in the way of mechanical 
improvement to occupy inventive minds. One of the 
difficulties after a time is to avoid over-elaboration, and 
in schools, a carefully studied simplicity would seem to 
give the best results. Where there are an efficient art- 
room and workshop, and sympathetic instructors in 
both, this can be achieved. All that can be done should 
be done in the school, even to designing the lay-out and 
the printing of the programmes ; in this way, the play 
really becomes the school play and not simply the 
business of the actors. 

But to the play itself, which is the alpha and omega 
of the show ; let it be said at once that farce is rarely 
worth doing in a school; few farces have any real 
merit and these as a rule have been specially written 
for one or two outstanding actors. There is plenty of 
good comedy available, and it is far from being beyond 
the scope of boys to make a success of tragedy. In 
choosing the play, it is well worth while remembering 
the remark of Mr. Flawner Bannal, the critic, in the 
epilogue of Mr. G. B. Shaw's Fanny's First Play: “ If 
it’s by a good author, it’s a good play.” 

If it is intended to give drama a reasonable place in 
the work and play of the school, then it is certainly 
wise to have a scheme; Mr. A. B. Allen, in his excellent 
book Drama Through the Centuries, and Play Production 
To-day,’ is quite convinced and convincing on this 


1 Drama Through the Centuries and Play Production To-Day. 
By A. B. ALLEN. (6s. net. Allman.) 


point. He advocates strongly the adoption of a settled 
plan over a number of years, and gives ample suggestions 
for the working of it, based on his own wide experience ; 
his method is the historical approach. Starting from the 
symbolic dance and the mime, he leads us through the 
centuries, selecting, and commenting on, authors and 
plays. For the most part his selections have been tried 
by himself, and therefore he speaks with authority; 
the list is comprehensive, but some of his choices are 
only possible when all the conditions are right. 

Mr. Allen is an enthusiast with plenty of courage, and 
like many enthusiasts he occasionally attempts to fore- 
stall criticism where none would be offered ; for example, 
his grouping of dramatists by centuries is at best 
artificial ; he includes those writers who were born in 
the nineteenth but lived through into the twentieth 
century, with the latter group, and says “ This, I know, 
will infuriate the literary historians. I am impenitent. 
It is good that historians should be goaded to fury at 
times. It awakens them from their smug complacency.” 
But surely this is not a matter of history but simply 
a convenient arrangement for his own purposes. Again 
he says that the tickets for a Shaw play which he was 
producing ‘‘ were not allowed to go into the hands of 
my education committee because... they would 
boycott the show, denounce the school as a subversive 
propaganda arm and damn all its staff from promotion! 
And still we talk of enlightenment. Yet I think Shaw 
himself would appreciate the joke.” Mr. Allen is perhaps 
unaware that there are schools that have been doing 
Shaw plays for the last dozen years or so. 

It will be obvious from the two quotations that 
Mr. Allen is a lively writer ; he would much rather have 
liveliness from his pupils than accuracy of grammar, 
and he pleads passionately for this ; it makes it all the 
more noticeable therefore when he writes on page 13, 
“ But each fail... .” 

The latter portion of the book deals with Play Pro- 
duction, and here, though very briefly, the author gives 
us plenty to think about; his remarks on casting are 
very much to the point. 

To sum up, the whole book deserves very careful 
study ; it is stimulating and provocative, and Mr. Allen, 
in his main proposition, is to be heartily congratulated 
on making a really valuable and noteworthy contribution 
to school dramatics. 

Practical Play Production,? by Miss Mary Richards, is 
an elementary text-book of stage-craft ; 1t is by no means 
a book for light reading, for it covers in III pages nearly 
everything that an amateur producer is likely to need. 
some of it, as for example, scenery construction, in great 
detail. It is profusely illustrated with clear diagrams 
and fine photographs. The matter in the text is very 
condensed but it is lucid, and both Miss Richards and the 


2 Practical Play Production. By Mary RICHARDS. (4s. 6d. net. 
Evans.) 
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Parts. 5s, 
THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS | py. 1. Newsicin. An Introductory Study 
in Human and Historical Geography. 5s. 6d. 
THE PASTORAL HERITAGE OF BRITAIN ByE. H. Carrier. A study 
of the origins and development of British agriculture. 10s. 6d. 


THE INNER GATE: A Geographical Study of North-West Kent 


By E. H. CARRIER, Author of Water and Grass and The Thirsty Earth. Probable price, 3s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURE OF MAN: A Brief History of the World [| HISTORY 


By F. C. HAPPOLD. Stimulating, comprehensive, and free from anything which is not essential. 
umerous illustrations and diagrammatic maps. 3s. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND from 55 B.C. to A.D. 1485 py 


F.C. HAPPOLD. A fascinating story with unique Illustrations showing the evolution of architecture, 
costume, &c., and a valuable apparatus of notes and suggestions. 3s. 6d. 


THE NAVAL SIDE OF BRITISH HISTORY By Prof. ee 
6d 


LENDAR. The Standard Maritime History of Great Britain. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE By D. C. SOMERVELL. Traces the settlement and evolution 


of the various parts of the Empire, then deals with contemporary problems. 4s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF POLITICAL IDEAS By C. R. MORRIS and MARY MORRIS. 
An analysis, exposition and criticism of the main currents of political thought. 4s. 6d. 


THE COMPANION SHAKESPEARE Edited by J. A. Green and KennetH N. È ENGLISH 


BELL. The primary aim of the editors has been to stimulate the pupils’ interest in the plays as 
literature. Notes on the text have been reduced to a minimum, while acting notes and short 
commentaries provide practical suggestions for performance. 


LIST OF PLAYS 


JULIUS CAESAR TWELFTH NIGHT 

AS YOU LIKE IT MACBETH 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE HAMLET 

RICHARD Il HENRY iV—Part | 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM THE TEMPEST 

HENRY V CORIOLANUS 
Limp Cloth, Is. Gilt Boards, Is. 4d. 


Hs >> eorners Street, W. I 
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publishers are to be congratulated on what will un- 
doubtedly prove an extremely useful, as well as a 
charmingly produced book. 

Miss Marie Tempest, in her preface to Practical 
Stage - Craft for Amateurs? by Mr. Jevan Brandon- 
Thomas, says, ‘‘ All Brandon-Thomas’s remarks strike 
me as invaluable guides to amateurs, and much of his 
advice might be taken to heart by many young pro- 
fessionals. In the clearest and most simple way he 
gives instructions ranging from the very elementary 
details to the complicated technique of the actor’s art.” 
This book will make an instantaneous appeal to any 
one who has ever had any part in amateur theatricals ; 
and for any one about to embark on such a venture, 
let him read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest, here. 
It is, as Miss Tempest says, remarkably clear and 
simple, and in spite of the fact that it is packed with 
good advice and warnings, given with great economy of 
words, it is eminently readable, because the author 
points his remarks with numerous pleasant illustrations 
from work that he has seen and done. There is not a 
chapter on the box-office, but this would seem to be 
the only major omission ; this is not stage-craft but it 
is important, and perhaps we might hope after careful 
study of the book by all concerned that the box-office 
would take care of itself. Every school and amateur 
dramatic society should certainly have copies of this 
book. 

Mr. Angus Wilson tells how to make Home-Made 
Lighting Apparatus for the Amateur Stage,‘ and his 
instructions are so clear that in any school that has a 
workshop, it should be possible to light the productions 
simply and effectively ; his diagrams and photographs 
are plentiful and intelligible. 

Any one who knows anything of the work of the 
Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, will welcome the 
pamphlet by Miss Marion Radford, the Honorary 
Secretary, on How to Make Period Stage Costumes.’ In 
the small space of twenty pages she practically covers 
the outstanding: features of the whole ground from the 
Greeks to the eighteenth century. This includes three 
pages of line drawings, and an excellent bibliography. 
The cost is Is. ; need one say more ? 

My own experience of puppets and marionettes is 
extremely limited, but no one could read Mr. H. W. 
Whanslaw’s Puppetry for School and Home’ without 
realizing how very fascinating it can be in capable 
hands. He gives precise instructions for the making of 
all sorts of characters, using the simplest tools, in such 
a way that a child with some hand skill could carry 
out all the work, and incidentally learn something of 
the elementary principles of mechanics. Staging, 
scenery, and lighting are treated very soundly so as to 
include training in decoration and colour effects. 

Mr. A. B. Allen is also an expert on the model theatre, 

3 Practical Stage-Craft for Amateurs. By J. BRANDON-THOMAS. 
Edited by D. C. KEIR. (5s. net. en 

«Home-made Lighting Apparatus for the Amateur Stage. 
By A. Witson. (3s. 6d. net. Deane: Year Book Press.) 

& How to Make Period Stage Costumes. By MARION RADFORD. 
(rs. Truro, Cornwall: A. W. Jordan.) 


$ Puppetry: for School and Home. By H. W. WHANsLaw. 
(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 
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and his twelve years’ experimenting have resulted in a 
little book, Puppetry and Puppet Plays.” Father 
Laurence F. Kelly, M.A., in a foreword, compares the 
teaching method employed with that of M. Berlitz in 
developing speech habits and speech instinct on the 
right lines. The first part of the book deals with puppetry, 
and once again Mr. Allen finds a suitable scheme based 
on the increasing diffculty of the necessary craft work 
as the child proceeds from the simple cut-out figure, to 
the glove puppet, and then to the jointed puppet. Both 
here and in the section of the model theatre, the author 
seems to be writing as an enthusiast for enthusiasts, for 
although his diagrams are first rate, he provides us with 
very little in the way of dimensions; the practical 
results of his experience might well have been very 
helpful to the floundering beginner. In the second half 
of the book, Mr. Allen gives us thirteen plays involving 
a variety of play forms and suggested treatments, and 
urges that they should be regarded as suggestions. 
Most of the settings are delightful ; they are simple and 
effective and could be made by quite young children. 
Some of the plays are admirable and especially is this 
true of the simpler stories; one or two seem a trifle 
heavy, notably the symbolic play, “ When Colours 
Speak ” ; one wonders a little what the child would 
make of : 


“No aspidistra in your hall 
But has its ‘fluence upon your life and living.” 


The last two in this selection of works are books of 
short plays, Up Goes the Curtain ! *® by R. K. and M. I. R. 
Polkinghorne and Practical Plays for Stage and Class- 
room? (second series) by Mr. L. du Garde Peach; the 
former is for junior schools and contains six plays suit- 
able for large classes of children up to the age of about 11 
years. Here we have make-believe, fun, magic, and 
spells. The one I was able to try out, The Highwaymen 
and the Cakes, proved very diverting. Mr. Peach's 
book provides five plays based on historical subjects, 
and whether the period be pre-Roman, Roman, Eliza- 
bethan, or Carolean, the characterizations are clear-cut 
and definite, and the situations are good. The first 
two, Before the Romans Came and Hadrian Marches, 
might well be done by younger children—say up to 
14 years, while the others are eminently suitable for 
senior and secondary schools. 


7 Puppetry and Puppet Plays for Infants, Juniors and Seniors. 
By A. B. ALLEN. (5s. net. Allman.) 

8 Up Goes the Curtain! a Series of Plays for Junior Schools. 
By R. K. and M. I. R. POLKINGHORNE. (Is. gd.) 

® Practical Plays for Stage and Classroom. By L. Du GARDE 
PEacH. Second series. (1s. 6d. University of London Press.) 


The University of Besancon again offers an attractive 
programme of holiday studies for July, August, and 
September, with courses well suited to the needs of British 
students, examinations being held each month. The 
historic old town, to-day a spa and tourist centre, has many 
interesting vestiges of Roman and Spanish occupation. 
The Cité Universitaire offers modern comfort at a low price, 
and there are numerous interesting excursions. Particulars 
of cheap travel facilities and of advantageous party rates 
from 90 Woodwarde Road, S.E. 22. 
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SCIENCE TEXTS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL 


SCIENCE 
By W. pe orca M.Sc., King Edward VII School, 
- Crown 8vo. 264 pages. 38. 

“<The whole realm of nature is now recognized as the 
domain, or at least the hunting-ground, of the science master,’ 
says the author in his preface, and his book includes the study 
of astronomy, dynamics, chemistry, physics, and biology. 
He rambles over the whole field of science—at least, he goes 
wherever he likes—and his ‘ talk’ is so interesting that the 
pupils will follow him with eagerness. Still, like the wise 
ate ipo De cg ttn parr he keeps ere 

y experimenting, thinking, finding out things for 
themselves.” —T. s World. 


AN OUTLINE COURSE IN CHEMISTRY 
By W. B. DONALD, M.A., B.Sc., Dollar Academy, Scotland. 
256 pages. 38. with Charts, Logarithm Tables, 

and numerous Diagrams. 
“ The chief facts of chemistry required by examiners 
in the first school examinations are given in concise 
form and are very clearly set out. The book is certainly 
worth the money as an aid to rapid revision in prepara- 
tion for these examinations.” —A.M.A. 


A NEW INTRODUCTION TO 


TO BIOLOGY 

By ALFRED C. KINSEY, D.Sc. 
With 502 Illustrations. L. cr. 8vo. 864 pages. 8s. 6d. 
“ This is a highly pleasing and comprehensive intro- 
duction to the study of biology, providing the 
background for an interest in and understanding of life 
in its forms. The matter itself is presented in a 
commendably clear and interesting manner. The 
contents of each chapter are concisely summarised and 
problems are given, not so much to test the retention 
of data as to stimulate interest and to cultivate scientific 
method. A brief but useful chapter on the history of 
biology and a helpful glossary conclude the work.” — 
Schoolmaster. 


A COURSE OF CHEMISTRY FOR 


SCHOOLS 
By W. TAYLOR. Fourth Impression. 
Crown 8vo., 260 pages. 58. In two Parts, 3s. each. 
ery fully illustrated. 

** * This book provides a three-year course in chemistry, 
and contains all the material, both practical and 
theoretical, likely to be required for the School Certificate 
Examination, hongo a scope is not bounded by such 
requirements.’ is statement fairly describes the 
general features of the book; the author has taken 
the greatest care to make his descriptions accurate, his 
instructions for practical work simple but adequate, 
and his exposition of theory as lucid as is consistent with 
the difficulties of the subject ...as a plain and straight- 
forward text-book, without frills of any kind, it represents a 
high level of achievement.”’—The Journal of Education. 


HANDWORK 


PROJECTS IN MODERN 


WOODWORK | 
For Pupils in Senior, Secondary, and Evening Schools 
pils By S. H. GLENISTER, M.Coll.H. 
10 in. by 7 in. 200 pages. 8s. 6d. 
This book has been prepared with the primary object of helpin 
the teacher to provide plenty of work of every type for Secon 
and Third Year Courses. Every article described has been 
made by pupils in school. The drawings and instructions are 
largely self-explanatory and very little elaboration by the 
teacher will be necessary. 
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A COMPLETE SCHOOL ALGEBRA 

By A. RITCHIE-SCOTT, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Principal, Beaufoy 
L.C.C. Institute. 

Crown 8vo. 712 pages. 78. 6d. With Answers, 88. 6d. 
o available in parts. 

A complete course up to Inter. B.Sc. (Lond.) standard. 

“ This new school algebra is an unusually interesting piece of 

work ... the work of a real mathematician who is primarily 

interested in pure, perhaps somewhat formal algebra, there is 

clear evidence of unusual philosophical and logical rer 

. .» it is an unusual blend of skilled teaching and care 

thinking.” —The Journal of Education. 


A MODERN ELEMENTARY 


TRIGONOMETRY 

By F. J. H. WILLIAMS, M.A., and W. S. CATTO, B.Sc., 

George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. 

Crown 8vo. 244 pages. 38. 6d. 

“ This is a straightforward book covering the usual 
ground up to the solution of triangles. It is designed 
especially for pupils who are to be presented for 

thematics on Higher Standard in the Scottish 
reve Certificate Examination. The proofs are clearly 
and fully set out, and worked examples are numerous, 
so that the private student should not need much 
assistance. The addition formulae with proofs by 
projection have been given early so as to simplify the 
work in connexion with the solution of triangles. It 
seems to us that the book provides fully and competently 
all that is required.” —A.M.A. 
“ Quite obviously the work of expert teachers.”— 
Maths. Gazette. 


A COURSE IN GEOMETRY 
Nearly Ready. 
By J. L. LATIMER, M.A., and T. SMITH, B.Sc. 
Mariches 7 er am a ae Parts. 28. ie. 
omplete, 376 pages, 48. rospectus on application. 
A sound course up to School te and Eaa. 


GERMAN ` 
Modern Language List on application. 


CLASSIFIED REVISION EXERCISES 


IN GERMAN 


By J. A. CORBETT and O. H. EICHELE. 

S. cr. 8vo., with vocabulary. 104 pages. xs. 6d. 
This book, written on the same lines as the Classified 
Revision Exercises in French, is intended to serve as a 
revision course for those who are preparing for the . 
School Certificate or similar examination. Some 
knowledge of Grammar is assumed and previous 
para in translation into German. Appendices include 

mples of Letter Beginnings and Endings, Common 
Fixed Expressions, Further Proses, and Common Words 
easily confused., ; 


ELEMENTARY TRANSLATION 


INTO GERMAN 
By J. J. HAROLD, M.A. 
S. cr. 8vo. 100 pages. 18. 6d. 

A series of fifty lessons, each having grammar exercises, 
sentences, and a continuous passage for translation into 
German, with sectional vocabularies. Each lesson emphasizes 
one or more leading grammatical points. There are several 
sets of Revision Exercises. 


Just Ready 


New School Library List 


64 pages, illustrated, with classified Lists of Books 
and Index of Titles. 


Send for Catalogues, School Library List and Prospectuses to 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


THE names of the following individuals associated 
with education are included in the Coronation Honours 
List : 

Companion of Honour: Miss Gwendoline Elizabeth 
Davies. For educational, social, and philanthropic 
services in Wales. 


Knights Bachelor: Frank Fletcher, formerly Master of 
Marlborough College, and Headmaster of Charter- 
house School; Dr. Allen Mawer, Provost of Uni- 
versity College, London; Dr. Robert Howson 
Pickard, Member of the Senate of the University of 
London; Dr. D’Arcy W. Thompson, Professor of 
Natural History, St. Andrews. 


C.B. (Civil) : Cecil Winton Maudslay, Principal Assistant 
Secretary, Board of Education. 


Companions of the Imperial Service Order: Nelson 
Thomas Lambourne, Director of Education, 
Dominion of New Zealand; Charles Dunahy 
Neilson, Inspector of Schools, Jamaica; Thomas 
Edward Brown, Assistant Secretary, Ministry of 
Education, Northern Ireland; George Murray, 
Sub-Inspector, Scottish Education Department. 


C.B.E. (Civil): George Andrew, F.R.S.E., Senior Chief 
Inspector of Schools, Scottish Education Depart- 
ment ; Thomas Gwynn Jones, Professor of Welsh 
Literature, University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth; John Ronald Peddie, M.B.E., Executive 
Officer, National Committee for the Training of 
Teachers in Scotland. 


O.B.E. :” Herbert William Cousins, Headmaster, Ulver- 
ston Grammar School, Lancashire; Arthur Morley, 
lately Staff Inspector, Board of Education; Miss 
Irene Strevens, M.B.E., Principal Staff Officer, 
Board of Education. 


M.B.E.: James T. Boorer, Headmaster, Westbury 
School, Letchworth ; George Herbert Bryant, J.P., 
Headmaster, Drybrook Council School, Forest of 
Dean, Gloucestershire ; The Rev. John Chambers, 
Chairman, Education Committee of Renfrew County 
Council; William Stephen Moore, Headmaster, 
St. Anthony’s Roman Catholic School, Govan; David 
McIntosh Ogilvie, Staff Officer, Scottish Education 
Department ; Edward John Roberts, Headmaster 
of the Berriew Council School, Montgomeryshire ; 
Mrs. Gertrude Mabel Soars, for services in con- 
nection with Infant Welfare at Weston-super-Mare 
and Bristol; Miss Bessie Wood, Headmistress 
of the Dukinfield Senior Girls’ School, Dukinfield, 
Cheshire. 


* * * 


THE death of Sir Arthur Somerville, at the age of 74, 
is a great loss to the world of music. He was educated 
at Uppingham and King’s College, Cambridge, obtaining 
the Mus.D. in 1904. After a period of study in Berlin 
he entered the Royal College of Music, 1885, and later 
studied privately under Parry. In 1894 he became a 
member of the teaching staff of the College, and in Igor 
accepted appointment as Inspector of Music to the Board 
of Education and Scottish Education Department. 
During his tenure of this office his enthusiasm and 
inspiration brought about a great development in musical 


education in the schools and country generally. Among 
his works may be mentioned the orchestral ballad 
“ Helen of Kirkconnel,’’ the cantata “ The Forsaken 
Merman,” and a symphony in D minor, “ Thalasse.”’ 

Mr. M. L. Jacks, Headmaster of Mill Hill School, has 
accepted appointment as Director of the Department of 
Education at Oxford University, and is to take up 
office from January next. He was educated at Bradfield 
College and Balliol College, Oxford, and graduated with 
a first-class in Classical Honours Moderations in 1914, 
being also awarded the Goldsmith Company’s Exhibition. 
He served in the War with the King’s Royal Rifle Corps 
from I9gI4-19, and was wounded in the battle of the 
Ancre. Mr. Jacks was appointed to Mill Hill in 1922 
at the age of 28; he was then the youngest headmaster 
in England. 

* * * 

THE Governing Body of Bungay Grammar School has 
appointed Mr. D. L. Hewitt, assistant master at King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, as Headmaster in 
succession to Mr. Lockitt, who retires at the end of the 
term. Mr. Hewitt is an old boy of St. John’s School, 
Leatherhead, and he graduated from Selwyn College, 
Cambridge, with second classes in both parts of the 
Classical Tripos. He returned to his old School as an 
assistant master for three years and after service at 
Wyggeston School was appointed to King Edward's 
School, Birmingham, in 1931. 
; * * * 

Musical education has lost another pioneer by the 
death of Dr. J. E. Borland on May 17 last. Dr. Borland 
was educated at the Royal College of Music and began 
his career as organist at Park Church, Highbury, in 
1881. He became Lecturer on Music for the University 
of London Extension Board in 1903, and from rgog to 
1927 he was musical adviser to the London County 
Council. A wide circle of administrations, teachers, 
and ex-pupils will remember the enthusiasm he aroused 
for school orchestras and choirs and his sound advice 
and help in problems arising on the musical education of 
children generally. 

* * * 

THE death of Mr. Bolton King, formerly, and for 
twenty-four years Director of Education for Warwick- 
shire, on May 17 at the age of 77 years, will be deeply 
regretted. He was an old Etonian and graduated from 
Balliol College, Oxford. He was one of the small band 
of enthusiasts who some fifty years ago developed the 
scheme of university settlements, and he became Secre- 
tary of the Committee whose work led to the building 
of Toynbee Hall. His main work, however, was in 
connection with the administration of the Education 
Acts of 1902 and 1918. In xrïgor he unsuccessfully 
contested in the Parliamentary Divisions of Stratford- 
on-Avon in the Liberal interests. After his retirement, 
Mr. Bolton King endeavoured to put into practice his 
views as a social reformer. His model cottage settle- 
ment at Gaydon, with its beautiful village hall, in which 
he lived himself, has been a delight and eye-opener to 
many. His ventures on experimental co-operative 
farms at Radbourne and Upton were unfortunately not 
so successful. Among his writings are The History 
of Italian Unity, Italy To-day, and Schools of To-day 

ONLOOKER. 
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EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA by H. F. BROWNE 


Part One, 2s. 
Part Two, 2s. 
Part Three, 2s. 


One hundred and sixty-three figures, over three 
hundred and twenty worked examples, and more 
than six thousand questions are provided in this 
three-year School Certificate course. The subject 
is presented in such a way as to facilitate the teaching 
of manipulative work. Each new term is presented 
in a Definition and each important process referred 
to in a Rule. A set of Revision Papers is contained 
in each Part. 


THE CALCULUS 
by L. CROSLAND 


2s. 6d. 


This course renders the Introduction of the 
Calculus possible and practicable in the fourth and 
fifth forms of secondary schools, and in technical 
schools at the end of the preliminary two years’ 
course. It pre-supposes only the ability to draw 
simple graphs, and the realization that a straight 
line graph denotes uniform variation. Examples 
deal with such subjects as water pressure, velocity, 
acceleration. 


FIRST IDEAS OF 


GEOMETRY by G. St. L. CARSON 
and D. E. SMITH 


Is. 6d. 


The course outlined in First Ideas of Geometry 
is founded upon the primary considerations of 
position, shape, and size. Exercises based on 
concrete illustrations form much of the material, 
and their solution involves a thorough under- 
standing of geometrical principles. The purpose of 
the course is to lead the pupil to assimilate geo- 
metrical ideas, and to acquire a knowledge of 
certain fundamental facts. 


SCHOOL 
TRIGONOMETRY 
by B. A. HOWARD 


Part One, Is. 9d. 
First Ideas of Trigonometry 
Part Two, Is. 9d. 


Parts One and Two, 3s. 


A pupil who has been through a preliminary course 
in practical geometry and has gained some facility 
in drawing to scale has practically ail the knowledge 
essential to begin Part One. Part Two extends the 
numerical work of First Ideas but places the main 
emphasis on graphical trigonometry. The complete 
book covers the ground of the School Certificate 
examination. 
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i PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the May Competition is “ Atlantis,” 
who is requested to send name and address. Proxime 
accessit “ Martin.” 


The winner of the March Competition was Mr. T. S. 
Morton, Dilston, Christchurch Crescent, Radlett, Herts. 


The winner of the April Competition, “ Tiro,” had not 
sent his name and address at the time of our going to 
press. 


We classify the thirty-four versions received as 
follows : 


Class I—(a) Atlantis, Martin, Andrew, Cephas, H. S. W., 
Damon, Tula, Borderer, Salonique, V. N. 
(b) Château d'If, Ex Or, Emjay, Argentea, 
Dexter, Colva. 
(c) Pluto, Taube, D. L. H., Lee Anderson, 
Chauve-Souris, G. E. M. 


Class II.—Bubenberg, Fidelis, R. E., Hibernia, Old 
Trident, Alla, Numéro, Onyx, Calvus, 
Nautilus, Smaragd, W. A. C. 


PoEM BY FRANCIS VIELE-GRIFFIN 


Demain est aux vingt ans fiers ; 

Leurs rires passent, et l’on reste accoudé ; 
On a honte, un peu, de ses joyeux hiers, 
Comme d’un habit démodé. 


Demain, c'est l'automne qui parle 
De plus près à l'oreille qui l'écoute. 
Je suis sans regret, mais j'ai mal ; 
Je suis sans effroi, mais je doute ; 


Non, certes, de ma journée ; 
J’ai vécu, au mieux, le poéme ; 
Mais l'âme reste étonnée 

De n’étre plus elle-même. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ ATLANTIS ” 


To-morrow is for youthful hearts to claim. 
Their laughter passes by, the while we brood 
On our glad yesterdays, with tinge of shame, 
e As on a coat condemned by fashion’s mood. 


To-morrow | Autumn whispers low 
And closer in the listening ear. 
I’m not repining, yet at heart there's woe, 
I’m filled with doubt, though not with fear. 


I doubt not, truly, of my days. 
As best I might, I’ve lived the tale. 
Yet is my soul left in amaze, 

To find itself grown stale. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ MARTIN ”’ 


To-morrow hails the young and strong ; 
We hear their laughter, but remain forlorn ; 
Our own gay yesterdays appear half wrong, 
Like garments tasteless and outworn. 


To-morrow, Autumn comes to tell 
His tidings to the ear intent on hearing. 
Nought I regret, and yet all is not well ; 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ ANDREW ”’ 
To-morrow belongs to high-hearted youth. 


Laughing, they pass, and we are left to dream, 
While former joys, like garments grown uncouth, 


Matter for shame, not pleasure, seem. 


To-morrow, to the listening ear, 


Brings Autumn’s whisper near and nearer still. 


Regret I feel not, know no fear, 
But pain and doubt my spirit fill. 


Doubt, not of hours well spent, 

Life, at its best, with delights was sown. 
But the soul gazes in wonderment 

At the self it knows not as its own. 


TRANSLATED BY “' CEPHAS ”’ 


The call of to-morrow’s for proud young twenty ; 
When its laughter has passed, we sit and dream 
Of yesterday’s mirth, of its joys in plenty— 
And blush for the outgrown things they seem. 


To-morrow ! In tones there is no mistaking, 
Autumn is calling to those who hear. 

No regrets are mine, but a restless aching ; 
I am troubled in heart though I know no fear. 


Not of wasted years is my conscience speaking ; 
The best of life’s poem was mine in truth ; 
But my soul, bewildered, is vainly seeking 
The soul that she was in the days of youth. 


TRANSLATED BY “‘ CHATEAU D’IF ”’ 
To-morrow is proud twenty's day ; 


Its laughter dies ; then head on hands we lean, 


Ashamed a little of those hours of play, 
As of a coat whose day has been. 


To-morrow autumn speaking low 
Is clearly heard by the attentive ear : 
Regrets I have none, pain I know ; 
Some doubts I feel, but have no fear ; 


Not that my day breeds doubt in me— 
That poem, well lived, behind me lies— 
But the soul’s amazed to see 
Itself in altered guise. 


TRANSLATED BY “ Ex OR” 


To-morrow is for twenty’s pride ; 

Mirth leaves, and left is pensive pose ; 
Gay yesterdays askance are eyed, 

Half shaming like outmoded clothes. 


To-morrow means the autumn’s cry 

To ears that hearken nearer brought. 
I’m not regretting, but I sigh ; 

Not dreading, I’m by doubt distraught ; 


Not doubt on how I’ve spent my days ; 
I lived the poem as became ; 

No, in my soul left is amaze 
To find itself no more the same. 
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Nought seems assured, though nothing Iam Competitor “ H. S. W.” relates a parable: A certain 


fearing. golfer took a friend to play at his club, and the visitor, 

I grieve not for my long-past day : having the honour, teed his ball and swung his driver at 
Fused it with a Ree aes it, but the ball remained în situ. A second effort met 
But still the spirit feels dismay with a similar fate. The guest then addressed the ball 


That very Self is gone for ever. (Continued on page 370) 
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EXAMINATION FRENCH 
By M. F. Durour, B.A., F.LL. 
A self-contained four-year course in two books 
Book I. 3s. Book II. 4s. Teachers’ Book. 7s. 6d. 
“In two books it covers everything necessary for the four years work leading up to the 
First School Examination. Any child who works through the exercises given here will 
know quite a good deal about French literary style, and should feel perfectly at home with 


idiomatic spoken French.” —Time and Tide. 


LISONS ET PARLONS! 
Premier Livre 
By C. H. LEATHER and RENE 


TALLARD 
Second Edition, revised and reset, 28. 
“ A well designed and carefully graduated 
year’s work in French. Children who 
follow this through under a capable teacher 
will have laid a pretty solid foundation and 
acquired a useful vocabulary.” — Education. 


FRENCH DRILL BOOKS 
By M. F. Durour 


Intwo books : Junior and Senior, 18.6d.each. 


“ These two books, with questions on one 
side of the page and room for the answers 
on the opposite one, will be very useful 
for revision purposes. Verb drill is insisted 
on, model sentences are given and exercises 
on them.”—The Journal of Education. 


BLACK’S FRENCH READERS 


A series of modern and attractively produced readers 
Edited by M. F. Durour, B.A., F.LL. 
Second Year: L'ARCHE NOE. Animal Stories, 28. 6d. 


Third Year: KOWA LA MYSTERIEUSE 
A novel by Cuarres FoLeY. 28. 6d. 
Fourth Year: L’ARC-EN-CIEL 


Colourful extracts in prose and verse. 
28. 6d. 


PIERRE QUI ROULE 
Tales of travel by M. F. Durour. 
as. 6d. 
LE ROUGE ET LE NOIR 
Abridged from the novel by STENDHAL. 38. 


SPANISH 


EXAMINATION SPANISH 
By M. F. Durour, B.A., F.LL. 


A self-contained Course to H.S.C. Standard. 
Second Edition, Pupil’s Book, 4s. 6d. 
Teacher’s Book, 6s. 

A successful and practical course planned 
on the same lines as the author’s Examina- 
tion French. 


TRANSLATION FROM 
SPANISH 
By R. M. Macanprew, M.A., D.Litt. 
256 pages. 4s. 6d. 


A practical and scholarly treatise on 
translation from Spanish to English. 


BLACK’S SPANISH READERS 
Edited by W. Bopswortn, B.A. and E. G. James, M.A. 


Elementary : 
LECTURAS MODERNAS FACILES 
Advanced: as. 6d. 


ZALACAIN EL AVENTURERO 
A novel by Pio Baroja. 38. 6d. 


Specimen copies available 


Intermediate: 
CUENTOS MODERNOS as. 6d. 


LECTURAS COMERCIALES 
By G. A. Davis. as. 6d. 


A, & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6 Soho Square, LONDON, W. 1 
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very carefully, but only succeeded in moving it a few 
inches, whereupon he turned to his host and said, “ I 
think this is the most difficult course I ever played on.” 


The first line was, in fact, the crux of the whole poem. 
Having found it impossible to classify the entries 
equitably in simple order of merit, we have adopted 
this month a special classification, which we must first 
of all explain. Class I (a) are all first-rate versions, in 
which the opening lines were, in our opinion, correctly 
understood in relation to the rest of the poem. Class I (b) 
understood the grammatical sense of the opening lines, 
but interpreted varyingly (and in our view incorrectly) 
the meaning the poet meant to convey. We return to 
this in the next paragraph. Class I (c) got the beginning 
right, but further on wandered in less or greater degree 
from the spirit or letter of the original. Class IT failed 
to perceive that the first line is the answer to the un- 
spoken question A gui est demain ? All these versions, 
however, contain good stanzas and lines. Indeed, there 
was not a single version this month of which we should 
not have liked to quote some part, and we feel pleased 
with our choice of a poem which our competitors evi- 
dently found worthy of their best endeavours. 


We have printed two versions from Class I (b) to give 
our readers an opportunity of considering the possible 
alternative interpretations of the poet’s meaning. 
“ Ex Or,” who always devotes very deep and careful 
study to the passages or poems we set for translation, 
states his case in a detailed note, admitting that his view 
is not obvious at first sight. It is that “ the first half 
(down to écoute) refers to proud twenty (on) and the 
second half to the poet (7e).’’ The chief evidence which 
he advances in support of this theory is the apparent 
contradiction between on a honte, un peu, de ses joyeux 
hiers and je ne doute pas de ma journée. 

To this idea, which we found interesting, we have 


given earnest thought, but—while unwilling to be > 


dogmatic as to what a poet has in mind—we feel pretty 
sure that the simpler interpretation adopted by Class I (a) 
is the right one. To-morrow ts for proud-and-twenty, as 
Shakespeare might have said, and as “Tula” and 
“ Salonique ” did say. The poet, pensive, chin on hand, 
hears the younger generation pass laughing by his 
window, and realizes that he is no longer young. To- 
morrow is theirs: for him to-morrow will mean the 
shadow of Autumn. (The contrast between leurs and 
l’on in line 2 is so evident that they cannot refer to the 
same person or persons.) The contradiction to which 
“ Ex Or ” refers is, we think, only apparent. The poet’s 
half-ashamed feeling about his own younger days is his 
instinctive reaction ; then he ponders, and is convinced 
that he has not wasted his life. And yet .. . why the 
feeling of doubt and unhappiness? The final two lines 
answer the question. 

In arranging the order of precedence within Class I (a) 
we have been influenced by considerations of metre. 
Without deeming a slavish metrical imitation of the 
original to be essential in this instance, we do feel that 
it owes much of its wistful charm to the varying length 
of the lines. Consequently, it loses something when 
rendered (as in ‘‘ Cephas’s `° otherwise admirable version) 
in a jingling metre reminiscent of German ballad poetry. 
We also penalized ‘‘ Smaragd ” rather heavily for a 
rendering in five stanzas, pleasantly readable though it 
was. And “ W. A. C.” had no rimes at all. Besides 
“ Atlantis,’ “ Martin,” ‘‘ Andrew,” and “ Chateau d'If,” 
those who achieved merit by making some attempt at a 
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parallel to the free-verse original included “ Colva,” 
“ Pluto,” “Taube,” “D. L. H.” “R. E,” and 
“ Numéro.” 

Having devoted so much space to the first line, we 
must cut short our remarks on the rest of the poem, 
and we will content ourselves with reference to the 
phrase J'ai mal. These words, so expressive in the 
French, must here denote an ache of the heart, not of 
the body, so that “ H. S. W.” with ailing and “ Taube” 
with in pain did not quite hit the mark. Nor did 
“D. L. H.” and “ Fidelis ” with weak (doubtless the 
only available rime for speak !). Nor is “ Emjay's” 
conscience stings the right idea. Among the more 
successful were “ Salonique ” with 


I’ve no regret, though my heart suffers ; 
Nor fear, though doubt my pathway darkens. 


“ Argentea ” with 


I do not regret, but feel sad of heart, 
And I doubt, though I do not fear. 


and “ Hibernia ” with 


I’ve no regrets—though sad somehow, 
No tervror—but perchance some doubt. 


We thank “ Lee Anderson ” for her friendly note: 
and acknowledge 8d. in stamps—in lieu of coupon— 
from “ Cephas.” Would “ Argentea ” please note that 
if two versions are submitted, two coupons should be 
enclosed. We chose for classification her version 
numbered IJ—a very creditable effort if, as we gather, 
this competitor is not of English-speaking birth. 

‘Als Ob,’’ a valued contributor of long standing, 
writes expressing disappointment at her position in some 
recent months. Is the explanation, perhaps, that many 
competitors specialize in one or two languages, whereas 
“ Als Ob ” is more versatile, competing in Italian and 
Spanish as well as in French and German ? 


A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following passage from Alcalá de los Zegris, 
by Ricardo Leon: 

Largo tiempo estuvo Elena con las dos cartas en la mano, 
pálida y transida, fijos los ojos en el espejo, mirándose sin 
verse, Clavado el pensamiento en aquellos renglones que 
había leído. Rompió a llorar al cabo, desesperada, en una 
lucha sorda y feroz de todos sus sentimientos. 

La doncella, compadecida, rondaba junto a la puerta, 
sin atreverse a penetrar en el aposento, escuchando los 
sollozos de Elena y pesandole en el alma de haberle dado 
aquellas cartas que tanto mal le habfan hecho. 

—Sefiorita—dijo, al fin, entreabriendo la puerta y 
asomando su rostro compungido—. Señorita. .. . 

—Qué quieres, Carmela ?—dijo la triste señora alzando 
el hermoso y dolorido semblante. 

—QQue me da mucha pena de verla llorar. . . . No llore 
usted, por Dios, que el llorar quita la hermosura... 
Dígame usted si en algo puedo remediar sus penas. ... 
Por mi salud, señorita, que me parte el corazón su 
sentimiento. ... 

—Gracias, Carmela. Dios te pague la buena voluntad. 
Mi mal no tiene remedio. .. . 

—Todo tiene remedio en este 
mela—, si no es la muerte. 

—Hay cosas peores 
desesperada. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

(Continued on page 374) 


mundo — añadió Car- 


que el morir—replicó Elena 
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Books suitable for the 
JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, 
LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, AND BIRMINGHAM 


1938 
EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 


School Certificate and Matriculation 
ENGLISH 
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SHAKESPEARE—RIOHARD II 
Warwick EDITION. Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Outline of Shakespeare’ 8 Prosody, 
Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 10d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


BUNYAN—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Illustrated. 


2s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE—AS YOU LIKE IT 


Warwicx EDITION. Edited by J. C. SmarirH MA., B.A. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. ‘2s. 6d. 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 10d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 
DICKENS—DAVID COPPERFIELD. Illustrated. 2s. net. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


CZESAR—GALLIC WAR, BOOKS IV AND V. Edited by 
Joun RANKINE Brown, M.A. With Introduction, 
Notes, ap Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
TA 2s. each 

VIRGIL—AENEID, I. Edited by PHILIP SANDFORD, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and 
Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 


HORACE—ODES, II. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Illustrated. zs. 


XENOPHON— ANABASIS, III. Edited by A. C. LIDDELL, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


Higher School Certificate 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Paper I 


SHAKESPEARE—KING LEAR. Edited by D. NicHoL 
SmitH, M.A., D.Litt., Merton Professor of English 
Literature, Oxford University. With Introduction, 
Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 

—— ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by J. E. Crorrts, 
B.Litt., Professor of English in the University of 
Bristol. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, 
Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 


CHAUCER—THE NONNE PREST HIS TALE. Edited by 
R. F. PATTERSON, M.A., D.Litt. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. Is. 6d. 


CHAUCER—THE SQUIERES TALE. Edited by ARTHUR 
D. Innes, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 
Paper cover, 3d.; cloth cover, 6d. 


MILTON—COMUS. Edited by Rev. E. A. Puiriips, B.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. Is. 6d. 


MILTON—SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited by Sir EDMUND 
K. CHamBers, K.B.E., C.B., M.A., D.Litt. With 
Introduction, Notes, ' Appendices, and glossary. 
1s. 6d. 


Paper II 
CHAUCER—PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES. 
Edited by E. F. WitLtouGHBy. With a Life of the 
Author, Essay on the Language of Chaucer, and 
Notes, Glossary, &c. 18. 6d. 
And selected links as in 
CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. Edited by 
WILLIAM FERGUSON, M.A. 2s. 
Edited by W. 


SPENSER—FAERY QUEENE, Book I. 
KeitH Leask, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 


2s. 

SHAKESPEARE—MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Edited 
By J. C. Smitn, M.A., B.A. With Introduction, 
Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 

POPE—THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. Edited by FREDERICK 
RYLAND, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 6d. 

—— THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. With brief Notes. 
Paper cover, 3d.; cloth cover, 6d. 

BUBAR- eae ON AMERICA. Edited by W. H. D. 

OUSE. I 

BYRON—CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. CANTOS 
I AND IV. Edited by Joun Downie, M.A., and 
Davip FREw, B.A. With Introduction and Notes. 
Is. 6d. 


FRENCH 


RACINE—ATHALIE. Edited by G. H. CLARKE, M.A. 
With Introduction and Notes. Is. 


MUSSET—FANRTASIO. Edited by W. F. P. Prior. With 
Notes. Is. 


BANVILLE—GRINGOIRE. Prose Comedy in One Act. 
Edited by ARTHUR DANIELSON, L.C.P. With Notes, 
Phrase List, Exercises and Vocabulary. Is. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD.,50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 400, must reach 
the office by the first post on July 1, 1937, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates, 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 Is. and 15s. respectively : for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and ros. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one depart- 
ment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at this 
stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are 
presented the names of the candidates will be arranged 
alphabetically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final award will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON OCTOBER 6, 
1937. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
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competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper (say 11 in. by gin.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a I in. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, } in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. “ Fine 
writing ’’ should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written: 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 
2. The Candidate’s age last birthday. This ts essential; 
3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 
4. The title of the essay ; 
5. A declaration signed by the head of the school 

(a) Confirming the Candidate's age ; 

(b) That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 

uncorrected work of the Candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay Competition,” 
and it should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Literary Shrines——For the convenience of those 
desiring to visit Keats House and Museum (Keats Grove, 
Hampstead), Dickens House (48 Doughty Street, W.C. 1), 
or Dr. Johnson’s house (17 Gough Square, Fleet Street), 
a leaflet has been issued giving a brief account of each house. 
Small plans are also given showing access from neighbouring 
tube and railway stations. The leaflet can be obtained from 
any one of the houses. 

* * $ 

Royal Academy of Arts.—Special arrangements have 
been made by which tickets at reduced rates may be obtained 
by principals of colleges and schools for the Summer 
Exhibition. The occasion of the Coronation this year is 
marked by a special display of portraits of Sovereigns who 
have been Patrons of the Academy since its foundation in 
1768. 

a * * 

School Dinners.—A book under this title has been pub- 
shed by The Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects, 
29 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. It is primarily 
designed to assist those who are called upon to organize 
dinner schemes in secondary schools and senior schools, 
but it is hoped that the treatment has been sufficiently 
wide to provide some guidance for all those concerned with 
this important service in whatever type of educational 
institution they may be working. The book begins by 
describing the main methods in operation for the provision 
of school dinners and gives detailed advice with regard to 
the organization and supervision of the meals. The sections 
on premises and equipment should be of considerable use 
to any one about to start a dinner scheme. The chapter on 
meals and menus should help to solve many problems as, 
in addition to suggesting actual menus for many weeks 


both for winter and for summer, it states in simple language 

what are the principles fundamental to right feeding and 

gives much information with regard to the planning of the 

meals and to the proportions and quantities required when 

catering for 100 children. A useful bibliography is included. 

The price of the book is 1s. 6d. 
2 & $ 

Modern Architecture.—The first comprehensive Exhi- 
bition of Modern Architecture ever held in London will open 
at the New Burlington Galleries in October next. It is being 
arranged by the MARS (Modern Architectural Research) 
Group, to which nearly all the architects of the modern 
school belong ; the group includes engineers, surveyors, and 
writers as well as architects. The MARS Group also repre- 
sents England in the International Congress for Modem 
Architecture, the organization through which the modern 
architects of all countries exchange ideas. The Exhibition 
will not be just a show of photographs of buildings, but is 
being designed in a far more exciting and informative shape 
to explain to the public the principles that lie behind the 
word of the modern architects. 

* * 

Nutrition Centres.—It is stated that the nutrition 
centres established by the London County Council as an 
experiment under the three-year programme 1935-38 are 
becoming the loci of intensive study of nutritional con- 
ditions. They commenced as places of study and advice 
only, but the physicians in charge gradually felt the need 
of being able to prescribe simple nutritive supplements when 
special deficiencies were diagnosed, and the practice has 
therefore grown up of administering inexpensive vitamin 
concentrates and iron preparations. These have hitherto 
been supplied without charge in necessitous cases. 
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GUY’S HOSPITAL 
DENTAL SCHOOL 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Provides the full curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree of the University of London and for 
Diplomas in Dental Surgery. Dental Students 
attend separate classes in ‘‘ General Subjects ” 
(Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Pathology, Medicine and Surgery) in the 
Medical School and so are able to complete the 
whole of their professional training within the 
Hospital. Special programmes of work are 
arranged for students who desire to obtain a 
medical as well as dental qualification. 


The number of patients is unlimited, and there 
is ample scope for clinical work. 


Special facilities are available for students who 
have not yet completed their examinations in 
Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. 


There are vacancies for October, 1937, for 1st 
B.D.S. and Pre-medical Students, and also for 
students who are eligible to commence the first 
year of dental study proper. 


Prospectus and full information may be obtained on 
application to THe DEAN, Guys Hospital Medical 
School, London Bridge, S$. E. 1. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London Univer- 
sity in Arts, Science, Commerce, and 
Law. Some of these courses are suit- 
able for students who wish to take the 
first Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 


Fee payable by Student, {12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices ave strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page . £810 0 Half Column (3 page) £2 10 0 
One Column [$ page) 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


ScHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of OnE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OPFICE ADDRESS. 


Uf a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that '' Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” af Post Offices are not 
tahen in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank; Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupcGate Broapway, E.C. 4 


Citizens in a Changing World 


Frequently in the columns of this Journal, we have 
directed attention to the complicated problems which 
have to be faced by those responsible for technical 
education. We have always insisted, for example, that 
education must humanize industry no less than make it 
efficient. We shall continue so to insist although we are 
by no means unaware that, in asking for those two 
broad—and sometimes apparently conflicting—neces- 
sities, we are asking for the solution of problems as wide 
and as deep as life itself. 

In normal times our demands, wide though they be, 
may be concisely stated. We ask that technical educa- 
tion and industry shall co-operate so that our technicians 
and craftsmen may be trained to meet the swiftly 
increasing competition of modern times; and we ask 
further that their training shall not merely be that of 
the narrow technical specialist, but that it shall be so 
devised as to produce liberally educated men and 
women. 

But these are not normal times, and for that reason 
we would specially congratulate Mr. W. E. Park on 
the steadiness of vision with which he regarded the 
present problems of technical education when he 
delivered his presidential address to the twenty-eighth 
Annual Conference of the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions held at Coventry during 
Whitsuntide. 

Mr. Park recognized that, in the present state of our 
world the technician must inevitably adapt himself more 
and more to the means of national defence. Can it be 
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doubted that it is the technician who will make any 
modern war as appalling as it will be futile and criminal ? 
The engineer, the chemist, the physicist—these are the 
soldiers of modern times, but, whatever the extent and 
futility and dreadfulness of any wars with which our 
civilization may destroy itself, the technician in times 
of international difficulty and in the circumstances of 
our governments cannot avoid the responsibilities which 
will be placed upon him. Mr. Park instanced the case 
of towns where industries, built up in normal times in 
the tradition of skilled technique and craftsmanship, 
are now being directed towards the work of rearma- 
ment, and he did not fail to emphasize that new demands 
were revealing a serious shortage of skilled workers and 
trained technicians. 

While Mr. Park agreed that all these new problems 
must be faced and solved, he reminded his audience that 
they must never lose touch with their normal functions 
as technical teachers. Ultimately those functions are to 
serve the delicate industrial and commercial civilization 
in which we live, and we believe Mr. Park’s reminder had 
the steadying quality which we are glad to recognize 
in a world where forgetfulness of possibilities as well as 
immediate realities may not infrequently lead towards 
dangers the end of which it would be impossible to 
forecast. 

Mr. Park not only made it clear, however, that 
technical education has to perform its normal functions 
in a peaceful world and to give expert knowledge towards 
defence when that world becomes troubled and uncer- 
tain. He went further and underlined the fact that, in 
addition to doing their jobs efficiently, students must be 
trained as citizens and men. 


Our own columns have not infrequently expressed the ~ 


view that not merely through expert technique and the 
vast and subtle applications of science to defence, will 
peace ultimately be secured to the nations of the world. 
Peace must depend just as much upon the power of 
peoples to think clearly in political and economic matters, 
upon the acquisition of knowledge of the social aspects 
of the modern world and upon the power of peoples to 
choose leaders of integrity, courage, and wisdom. If there 
be no guidance in the direction of measuring of value 
students will be left completely unprotected against 
propaganda and the cruder emotions which can be so 
deadly to civilization itself. 

We are glad, therefore, to hear through Mr. Park that 
the A.T.T.I. and its sister associations have recently 
examined the problem of training for “ Citizenship,” 
and have produced a report thereon which was accepted 
by the Conference. Mr. Park obviously could not do 
more in his presidential address than indicate the need, 
direction, and suggestions of such training. We look 
forward to the publication of the report, however, since 
we are very sensible of the difficulties which lie in the 
way of re-orienting or adding to curricula framed for 
students preparing for well-defined objectives. 

At the same Conference Mr. J. Paley Yorke delivered 
an address on co-operation between industry and educa- 
tion in which he asked extremely pertinent questions. 
It is always easy, as we ourselves have indicated, to 
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say that industry and education must co-operate. But 
what is the extent of that co-operation ? 
real and not a mere form of words. If, as Mr. Paley 
Yorke suggested, the opinion of that great industry 
which is grouped under the loose title of “ Engineering ”’ 
is required, where shall we turn to discover it? What 
national body speaks for all forms of engineering ? How 
often when industry’s views are sought by questionnaire, 
are the replies those of one from or, indeed, one individual 
within the firm ? 

We agree with Mr. Paley Yorke that to secure real 
co-operation between industry and technical education, 
at least two things are necessary. If we are serious about 
post-primary education, we must ask for a review of the 
conditions and age of entry into industry. We must 
seek proper schemes Of recruitment and apprenticeship 
to various occupations. Alongside such a review and 
the securing of new apprenticeship schemes, we must 
build real machinery of co-operation, and that machinery 
must have at least three distinct parts. There must be 
co-operation between a single firm and with the technical 
college; there must be a local council in a town or 
industrial area where industrial and educational needs 
for the area or town may be surveyed and satisfied ; and, 
finally there must be a national body—a kind of clearing 
house—to deal with the general body of information and 
suggestions which will arise from various parts of the 
country. 

This testing of the meaning of co-operation, this steady 
view of immediate and ultimate tasks of technical 
education, together with the definite attempt to make the 
technical college a home of real culture made the 
twenty-eighth Annual Conference of the A.T.T.I. one of 
outstanding achievement. 


~ 


Messrs. G. BELL AND Sons, Lro. have prepared their 
annual catalogue of Secondary and Higher Text-Books. 
It extends to 232 small size pages, including nineteen 
double column pages of index. Notes are given on most 
of the titles, which are arranged by subjects. New and 
forthcoming books are marked by asterisks; Vols. II and 
III of Advanced Algebra by Durell and Robson are announced. 


* s 8 


OXFORD BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1937, iS now 
a substantial volume of 192 pages, of which thirteen are 
occupied by a double column index. The list is classified 
by subjects, recent books are clearly marked, and a special 
supplement of 32 pages deals with books published since 
last summer and some forthcoming books; Mr. J. H. 
Stembridge, in addition to his series of Oxford Geographical 
Note-Books, is completing a full-length World Geography of 
School Certificate standard. 


s eè ® 


SCHOOL BROADCASTING for the present term is now well 
under way, but we can at least commend to the notice 
of readers the excellent series of pamphlets on School 
Broadcasts issued by the B.B.C. They include a programme 
schedule arranged by days of the week, broadcasts for 
secondary schools, and a separate pamphlet on each course. 
The latter contain very brief notes indicating the scope of 
the several talks, while the wealth of illustrations would 
seem to supply the visual side of instruction which is at 
present lacking. At 2d. each they are remarkably cheap. 


How far isit 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


'[ HOUGH the legal ties which formerly bound the 

British Empire together are perhaps more slender 
now than they were at one time, the spiritual unity 
within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations is stronger than ever. The 
reasons for this are diverse, and there 
are naturally all shades of opinion 
upon the subject. The recent Coronation of H.M. King 
George VI brought home this unity very closely, and gave 
us to think of its future possibilities. Apart from personal 
admiration of members of the Royal Family, the British 
throne, first and foremost, is a symbol of unity, and he 
who sits on it is a servant of his peoples, with the almost 
superhuman task of not only preserving the integrity 
of that symbol before the whole world, but also extending 
its scope. But May 12 showed the great possibilities 
and advantages that the present King has over his 
predecessors in this respect. On Coronation day, there 
were pageantry and colour, pomp and splendour, 
decoration and illumination; and everything went 
according to plan. Behind it all were commendable 
planning and organization, which depended in no small 
measure on science—chiefly the science of this century. 


The Coronation 
and Spiritual 
Unity : 


[5 this respect this coronation was unique. The deep 

solemnity and meaning of the ancient ritual—the 
anointing, enthronement, and crowning—the dedication 
of a king to service to his peoples must 


pe of have been lost on many in the past. 
fee ae But this time, the ceremony was not 
Wirel uh solely for the chosen few in Westminster 


Abbey ; just as closely was it followed, 
through the agency of wireless, by millions throughout 
the British Commonwealth. Thus has wireless brought 
each individual of the Commonwealth into intimate 
contact with his King—the symbol of unity. Everybody 
could hear His Majesty express his willingness to 
dedicate himself to service to his peoples. More easily 
could we all follow the ceremonial and more fully realize 
what part we, as British citizens, are expected to play 
in our homage to the throne and, through that, in 
service to each other. In the evening, as His Majesty 
remarked, “‘ Never before has a newly crowned king 
been able to talk to all his peoples in their own homes 
on the day of his coronation.” Never before, too, have 
we been able to listen to all the leaders of the British 
nations verbally express their desire for the unioh in 
homage of a multitude representing all colours, tongues, 
“ races,” and creeds—a splendid example of the blessings 
of science, which we trust will be utilized to the full. 
This is all of immediate importance to the British 
peoples; but of ultimate, and greater, importance is 
the fact that the peoples of other countries were following 
the ceremonial through their wireless. If divers tongues 
and creeds can join in peaceful sympathy with, and 
loyalty to, each other, then is it too much to hope that 
in a not too distant future this unison may embrace all 
nations, until the whole world is in tune with itself ? 


R. BALDWIN made his last public speech as Prime 
Minister to the Empire Rally of Youth at the 
Albert Hall. As his final declaration of faith, he pro- 
claimed the Christian principle of the 
sanctity of human personality, a 
principle fundamental to British edu- 
cational practice and to our traditions of freedom. 
Mr. Baldwin is modest about his own intellectual powers. 
His qualities of character have brought him to the 
highest position in the State and in his University. Like 
some of his predecessors, as Prime Minister, he cannot 
claim that his enthusiasm for education is tinged with 
passion. He has confessed to some mistrust of the 
experts—especially in economics—whose advice has at 
times been conflicting. But teachers will not forget 
that his tenure of office saw the passing of the Education 
Act of 1936. Mr. Baldwin has always set the Nation a 
high example of steadfast and cheerful courage. His 
public speeches on more than one occasion, and not least 
to the Empire Rally of Youth, have been sincere and 
inspiring. ‘‘ Use men as ends,” he said in his peroration, 
“and never as means; and live for the brotherhood of 
man, which implies the Fatherhood of God.” 


Mr. Baldwin. 


“THE Senatorial Election by science graduates in the 

University of London, to which we referred last 
month, resulted in the return, by substantial majorities, 
of the three candidates nominated by 
the Graduates Association—Mr. G. D. 
Dunkerley, Dr. C. W. Kimmins, and 
Sir R. H. Pickard, F.R.S. More than 
2,000 graduates voted, Sir R. H. Pickard receiving 1,817 
votes, Dr. Kimmins 1,764, and Mr. Dunkerley 1,762. 
The other candidates, Mr. T. Lloyd Humberstone and 
Dr. N. A. V. Piercy, received 512 and 400 votes respec- 
tively. Universities are traditionally loyal to those in 
whom they have previously shown confidence and a 
scattered constituency, to be reached only by postal 
communications, is not easily converted by new propa- 
ganda. A contested election is, however, a sign of vitality 
and a useful reminder that the members of the Senate 
must recognize their responsibility to their constituencies. 
A! the meeting of Convocation at which the fore- 

going result was declared, the unopposed return of 
Canon Douglas (Theology), Miss Ethel Strudwick, and 
Dr. H. B. Workman (Arts), Dr. George 
Oldroyd (Music), Mr. W. G. Spencer 
(Medicine), and Prof. A. Wolf (Econo- 
mics), was reported. This meeting was held on the day 
preceding the Coronation and during the ‘bus strike. 
There was consequently a small attendance and a debate 
on the promotion of scientific research, initiated by a 
resolution moved by Mr. Humberstone, was not sustained. 
The resolution was lost by a majority of thirty-seven to 
twenty-seven. On the recommendation of the Standing 
Committee, a resolution was adopted in favour of the 
recognition of a “ University quarter ” in Bloomsbury. 


London 
University : 
Senate Election: 


Meeting of 
Convocation : 
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Pending the further development of the Bloomsbury site, 
the presence of professors and students in the district is 
not conspicuous, especially as academic costume is not 
worn in the streets. The forthcoming opening of the new 
Institute of Education in a block adjoining the adminis- 
trative block may, however, create a livelier atmosphere. 


PRESENTATION day at the University of London 

was bereft of the presence of the Chancellor, the 
Farl of Athlone, who had received the King’s command 
to attend the Naval Review. The 
Vice-Chancellor, Mr. H. L. Eason, 
deputized effectively, delivering an 
inspiriting charge to the 1,556 presentees. Mr. S. J. 
Worsley, the Acting Principal, reported that the total 
admissions to the University in 1936-7 were 10,909, 
and candidates for examinations 45,999, the number 
obtaining degrees or diplomas being 4,193. As to the 
new building, he stated that London business firms and 
banks had contributed a total of £135,000 as the result 
of an appeal by Lord Macmillan, Chairman of the Court. 
The Bishop of Portsmouth, the first London graduate 
to become a diocesan bishop, preached at the annual 
service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, following the presenta- 
tion. He expressed his belief that the University of 
London was destined to become the greatest of Anglo- 
Saxon Universities. Its task was “to re-erect the 
idealistic banner of an intellectual crusade for the war 
against Saracenic spoliation of the Holy City.” That 
crusade needed both leaders and crusaders. 


Presentation 
Day. 


“THE presidential address of Prof. G. C. Field to the 

Association of University Teachers is reprinted in 
the Untverssises Review. His text was, most appro- 
priately, The Report of the University 


Association of Grants Committee. This had been 
University : ; ; 
Teachers : accessible to the public for some nine 


months before this address but had not 
produced much intelligible criticism. To whom, 
Prof. Field asked, is this report presented ? Nominally 
to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury whose 
interests are financial rather than educational. If the 
Committee were bold enough to desire and suggest 
co-ordination between universities, what sanction could 
it exercise, its duty being merely to distribute Govern- 
ment grants to approved universities and colleges? 
Prof. Field rightly insists that the individual freedom 
of universities is not inconsistent with co-ordination of 
their work in the interests of economy and efficiency. 
“ The introduction of a certain degree of central control 
in certain matters need not in the least imply . . . any 
restriction in individual initiative or experiment.” 


WE not only endorse this dictum but consider that the 

universities should set an example to Govern- 
ment departments and to the world of business in their 
anxiety to reduce overlapping and to 
secure economy with efficiency. As in 
business, ‘‘ a certain amount of rivalry 
and competition between universities 
is doubtless a good thing, if kept within bounds.” The 


Co-ordination 
between 
Universities. 
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nation enjoys the fierce rivalry of boat-races and 


gladiatorial contests between universities. This is a 
distinct matter from duplication in subjects and re- 
searches, especially subjects studied by few students. 
Money expended on redundant teaching might be used 
for other purposes, such as much needed help for post- 
graduate students. One of the difficulties, as Prof. Field 
recognizes, is the special position of the older foundations 
of Oxford and Cambridge. These two universities have 
recently shown a disposition to consult together with a 
view to co-ordination ; but they contribute nothing to 
the wider problem of organizing a national system of 
university education. Without powerful sanctions, we 
do not see much hope of this problem finding its solution. 


[T cannot be said that this country has been to the 

fore in investigating the possibilities of the film as 
an aid to the teaching of history, but a step forward 
has been made by the British Film 
Institute in a report just published 
under the title ‘‘ History Teaching 
Films.” The report recommends the making of a dozen 
experimental types of such films, among the subjects 
being social life at various periods, the history of a craft, 
the history of transport, the development of costumes, 
everyday life in past ages, the history of the League of 
Nations, and the meeting-places of geography and 
history. The Committee responsible for the report 
denounces the practice of perverting history for the sake 
of box office returns, and expresses the hope that the 
producers of historical films will make use of the services 
of competent historians before production commences, 
in order to ensure that the general impression made by 
the film shall be reasonably accurate. The report admits 
that the film is a medium specially suited for teaching 
history, and states that the aim of all those who produce 
history films for schools should be to excite interest and 
provoke thought and discussion. It may be added that 
the Committee includes not only specialists, but also class 
teachers and persons otherwise experienced in education. 
The report is obtainable for sixpence at the headquarters 
of the Institute, 4 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


History on the 
Screen. 


HE first number of The School Librarian, which 

is the official organ of the recently formed School 
Library Association, has appeared and should have a 
wide welcome among those interested 
in the organization of the school 
library. Mr. Evan T. Davis (Director 
of Education for West Sussex), who is the President of 
the Association, has sent a message for this opening 
number, in which he declares his belief in the future of 
the school library, not only in the secondary schools but 
also in the new senior schools. Mr. R. Gill, Headmaster 
of Acklam Hall School, Middlesbrough, has contributed 
an article ‘‘On Beginning a School Library”; and 
Mr. C. W. Pelham, of Chichester High School for Boys, 
has written on ‘‘ Book Selection for the School Library.” 
One of the main aims of the Association is the organiza- 
tion of regional groups, and interesting reports are 
included of the inaugural meetings of eleven such groups 


The School 
Librarian. 
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in different areas. At least three other groups have since 
been established. Mr. C. A. Stott, of Aldenham School, 
one of the two hon. secretaries, describes his ‘‘ Plan for 
Book-lists,”” which is to be another useful piece of work 
undertaken. Book reviews and other articles make up 
this first number, which promises well for the future. 
Those who have not yet seen The School Librarian may 
obtain a copy from the Editor, Mr. C. W. Morris, 
Nunthorpe Secondary School, York. The price is 1s. 6d. 


“THERE can be no doubt that there is a strong feeling 

among teachers in all types of schools about the 
importance of encouraging the study of international 
relations, and a growing belief that in 
this way something practical can be 
done to help in the maintenance of 
world peace. The Education Committee of the League 
` of Nations Union is to be congratulated on the striking 
success of the recent conference they arranged, on 
May 5, to discuss these problems. Advantage was taken 
of the presence in London of so many visitors for the 
Coronation. Teachers and educationists from the 
overseas dominions and from many foreign countries 
were welcomed by a large gathering of their English 
colleagues. Tea was provided at University College, and 
at 6 p.m. the great Hall of University College was packed 
for the conference. The chair was taken by the Right 
Honourable Oliver Stanley, President of the Board of 
Education, who expressed his keen interest in attempts 
like these to promote international understanding. 
Mr. Stanley, Lord Meston, and Prof. Gilbert Murray 
addressed a very appreciative audience. The discussion 
that followed was introduced by Miss R. N. Pearse and 
_ Mr. F. Mander. The success of this gathering should 
encourage the Education Committee in its plan of 
arranging a more ambitious conference on these lines 
during the coming winter. 


International 
Understanding. 


[REPORTS that the difficulties between the Blackpool 

Education Committee and the local teachers, to 
which we referred in our last issue, had been settled, 
have turned out to be premature. It 
had been arranged that a conference 
should take place at the Board of 
Education between representatives of the National Union 
of Teachers and representatives of the Blackpool 
Education Committee with a view to bringing about a 
friendly solution of the matter, but, even though the 
President of the Board of Education had given it as his 
opinion that this seemed to him an admirable and a 
sensible thing to do, the Blackpool deputation was 
cancelled—we have been able to discover no adequate 
reason why. Apparently the Education Committee 
turned down its own Chairman. Since then the dispute 
has taken a more serious turn, because head teachers 
were instructed to continue the distribution of the 
service books and the Anson Bye-Law leaflets, while the 
Executive of the N.U.T., on the other hand, advised 
head teachers of provided schools to abstain from 
issuing or using these, or from announcing to the pupils 
the arrangements made for denominational religious 
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services in connexion with Ascension Day. As a result, 
many children did not attend these services. However, 
at a meeting of the Town Council, the report of the 
Education Committee was referred back after the Mayor 
had said he believed the Education Committee had made 
a first-class mistake and should be big enough to say so. 
Thus there is still hope for an amicable settlement, 
especially since the proposed confereuce is now to be 
held. 


[5 April last The Phi Delta Kappan devoted a special 

number containing nearly one hundred pages to the 
small school and its problems. It appears that in 
America the principal handicaps seem 
to be insecurity of tenure, low salaries, 
lack of the conveniences of modern 
living, inferior lay leadership, and less pleasant personal 
relationships than one would hope for. The Editor 
suggests that tenure laws may provide a simple solution 
of this problem. As regards salaries, small communities 
generally pay teachers less than do cities, first, because 
there is actually less money per pupil available for 
education, and second, because the pupil-teacher ratios 
are higher than in larger schools. Rural schools contain 
49'3 per cent of the children in school attendance, and 
55°2 per cent of the teachers are employed in them. The 
average number of pupils per school is sixty-one, and 
of pupils per teacher twenty-eight. Moreover, the 
average salary of all teachers in these rural schools is 
787 dollars, as compared with 1,735 dollars for urban 
teachers. Some States are now doing something to 
remedy this state of affairs by equalizing the cost of 
education on a statewide basis. The many articles 
describing educational activities of various kinds indicate 
that in spite of drawbacks such as these the teachers are 
enthusiastic about their work. 


Small Schools 
in America. 


“THE annual report for 1936 of the Headmasters’ 
Employment Committee is an encouraging docu- 


ment. The Committee, which works in co-operation 
TE EPEE with the Ministry of Labour, serves the 
Employment school area covered by London and ten 
Committee. other counties. Since its establishment 


in 1918 the Committee has found posts 
for more than 17,000 boys ; in 1936 it placed 1,655, and 
these showed a substantial increase in the proportion 
of boys placed in the banking, stockbroking, finance, 
and insurance groups. These took 529 boys, while 207 
were placed in shipping and merchanting, 13) in technical 
occupations, 127 in accountancy, 82 in wholesale and 
retail distribution, 51 in public utility undertakings, 
51 in civil and municipal service, 29 in transport, and 
25 in architecture, surveying, auctioneering, and estate 
agency. It is interesting to learn that as the result of 
a letter sent out to employers and employers’ associa- 
tions, the matriculation qualification tends to be less 
insisted upon than formerly. During the year a new 
pamphlet on “ Agriculture ” in the ‘‘ Choice of Career ” 
series was issued, and revised editions of others were 
published. Arrangements are made for keeping in touch 
with placed candidates, some of whom have achieved 
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outstanding success. It is evident that the Committee 
continues to perform most useful service. 


(.)XFORD’S abstention from sending a delegate to 

the bi-centenary celebrations at Göttingen has 
elicited a characteristic letter to The Times from 
Mr. Edmund Blunden, who was a 
lecturer in the University. Göttingen, 
he says, is still “a great and spirited 
university going about its work in a normal temper.” 
As a lecturer, he was allowed absolute freedom. There 
was a generous atmosphere of discussion and he found 
respect, admiration, affection for England. This is 
encouraging as far as it goes; but it does not disprove 
the hard facts as to the number of professors and other 
teachers expelled from German universities nor does it 
provide any antidote to the extraordinary pronounce- 
ments on university education and research by respon- 
sible authorities in Germany. 


Göttingen 
Celebration. 


EN years ago a Departmental Committee of the 
Board of Education published an important report 

on “Welsh in Education and Life.” The report was 
received with great enthusiasm and it 


oly | Hi was thought that the carrying out of 
Schools : its recommendations would lead to so 


great a revival in the interest in, and 
the use of, the Welsh language that its future would be 
secure. To-day Welsh is fighting grimly what appears to 
be a losing battle despite the emergence of an aggressive, 
and very vocal, Nationalist Party and the splendid work 
of a well-organized League of Welsh Children and Youth. 
The Rhondda Education Committee was one of the 
first education authorities to lay down a well-thought- 
out plan for making the children of the Rhondda 
bilingual. Amongst other decisions was one which made 
it obligatory on all candidates at the Special Place 
Examination to answer a high proportion of questions 
in the language paper in Welsh. Recently the Education 
Committee decided that candidates might answer in 
English or Welsh as they desired. This has aroused a 
storm of opposition from Welsh churches and language 
societies, the burden of whose complaint is that the 
teaching of Welsh is unreal inasmuch as a high percentage 
of teachers are incompetent to teach the Welsh language, 
and that the Authority has not taken effective steps, by 
teachers’ classes and other means, to enable them to 
do so, that the Authority has not taken steps to 
secure a proper distribution of competent Welsh teachers 
throughout its schools and that the instruction in the 
schools and the new decision are unfair to the child 
from a Welsh home. 


AFIER some discussion the Authority very properly 

decided to receive a deputation representing 
teachers and Welsh Churches and societies. It is of 
great interest to note the various 
powerful factors in the Rhondda’s 
social and industrial life which have 
operated, and continue to operate increasingly, to the 
detriment of the Welsh language. In the hey-day of 


The Authority’s 
Position. 
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the Rhondda’s prosperity the coal-mining industry— 
its only industry of any note—attracted a very large 
number of workers from England. The industry was 
very largely run, as to owners and executives, by 
Englishmen. This gave a very strong foothold to the 
English language—the inevitable result of the supremacy 
of English as a world, and commercial, language. The 
influence and inter-marriage between Welsh and English 
resulted in successive generations of children amongst 
whom the hold of the Welsh language became weaker 
and weaker, as was clearly indicated by the fact that 
old-established Welsh Churches found it more and more 
necessary to arrange for an increasing part of their 
services to be given in English, on the ground that the 
function of the Church was to save souls not to save a 
language. Emigration of thousands of families to 
England owing to industrial depression in the last years 
and the influence of visits of these ‘‘ emigrants ” to their 
old homes and inter-communications between them and 
relatives and old friends deepened this influence. The 
Authority, in an interesting report, points out that the 
number of “‘ Welsh ” homes has decreased rapidly ; that 
many children learn Welsh parrot-wise and have no real 
knowledge of it: they are thus heavily handicapped 
in a system in which there can be no entrance to 
secondary schools except through a 100 per cent special 
place system. They say in effect “ The Schools alone 
cannot save the Welsh language ” and they ask ‘* Which 
should be our prime consideration—The Child or the 
Language ? ” 


WALES has long been famous for its Rugby Football ; 

in its “ palmy days” Cardiff City won the 
F.A. Cup and—in Freddy Wells, Jimmy Wilde, Jack 
Petersen, and Tommy Farr—it has produced a line of 
masters of “ ring-craft ” of which it 


ih bala may well be proud. But it has not shone 
Education in , i 
Wales. at cricket, hockey, or tennis or golf, 


and there is no really national game. 
Wales has not, in fact, done very much in the past to 
secure effective physical development of its children and 
young persons through well-thought-out and widely 
developed systems of physicaland recreational education, 
except amongst a very few of the more progressive 
Education Authorities and, lately, through the efforts 
of voluntary organizations—such as the Rural Com- 
munity Council—and Centres for Unemployed Youth. 
Wales has been very backward in the number of 
organizers of physical training employed by Local 
Education Authorities. This cannot be excused entirely 
on grounds of poverty. The Puritan tradition, which has 
ruled Welsh life and thought far more than is the case 
in England, has had great influence in this matter. 
Physical training has been crowded out by examination 
requirements in English secondary schools but, in Welsh 
secondary schools which began earlier than the English 
and on which both the Puritan tradition and the fetish 
of examinations have had a much more marked influence, 
there has been an even greater neglect of physical 
education and proper recreational training. The City of 
Cardiff has now given Wales a vigorous and distinguished 
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lead beginning with the visit of a fine team of 
Danish athletes followed by a vigorous development of 
“ Keep-Fit ” classes. As a reward for its leadership 
Cardiff is expected to have the first College of Physical 
Education in Wales. 


| his inaugural address to the Conference of Associa- 
tion of County Councils in Scotland, Sir Hector 
Hetherington, Principal of Glasgow University, said that 
to enhance and perpetuate the educa- 


ó Equality of tional tradition of Scotland they must 
are in Understand what it really meant. ‘They 
Education, Pad been too apt to think that the just 


principle of equal opportunity for all 
meant that for all there should be opportunity of the 
same kind. That was not so. True equality required 
not that every boy should have the same chance of 
going through the same course, but that he should have 
the same chance as others of going through the course 
best adapted to his powers and needs. Every educational 
system was bound to be selective, and selection meant 
that some had the opportunity of a longer and more 
elaborate training than others. There was nothing 
undemocratic about that. What was undemocratic was 
that the selection should be based on other grounds 
than fitness. The raising of the school leaving age, 
Sir Hector thought, was a matter of the plainest 
necessity. Education—physical, mental, and moral— 
should be almost the sole preoccupation of the child 
until 16, and it should remain an important pre- 
occupation for at least two years afterwards. That was 
a large demand, he admitted, but it was already partially 
accepted in the case of unemployed young people, and 
should now be extended to all. 


“THE annual exhibition of the work done by the 

pupils of Viewfield House, Dunfermline, the Craft 
School of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust was opened 
: by Sir William McKechnie. In declaring 


The Place of the exhibition open, Sir William said 
Craftsmanship : 

that Viewfield House was a place where 
in Education. 


people could go in their own time, work 
in their own way under skilful and artistic guidance, and 
have the joy of doing something, making something, 
and seeing the results of their labours. The recognition 
of the importance of the training of the hand in education 
had been long in coming, but its place was gradually 
becoming assured. Technical practical work, both for 
boys and girls, had now a recognized place in the Leaving 
Certificate Examination. If we could only get away from 
the pedantry and snobbishness—he would not say of 
teachers, but of parents—and allow the children to work 
more in accordance with their own tastes and capacities, 
instead of running them all into some old-fashioned 
academic mould, for which they might have no ability, 
we should make a real advance in education and in the 
permanence of the work we did in our schools. It was 
only by catching the interest of the pupils, and studying 
their tastes that we could have the happiness and the 
real productiveness so manifest in the Viewfield House 
Craft School. 
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HE Educational Institute of Scotland has established 
three trek camps in the Trossachs area in order 
to make this beautiful district familiar to Scottish boys 
and girls. The camps are situated at 
Callander, Brig o’ Turk, and Aberfoyle, 
and each is designed to accommodate 
thirty-two pupils, with additional accommodation for 
the camp officers and the accompanying teachers, bell 
tents with palliasses and ground-sheets for the boys and 
girls, pyramid tents with camp beds for the adults. 
For twelve days’ residence, four days in each camp, the 
charge is 24s. It is proposed to make a beginning on 
Monday, June 28, when the first party should come into 
residence. On every alternate Monday thereafter up to 
Monday, August 20, another party will begin the circuit 
of the camps. In each case a start will be made at 
Callander in the camp by the Keltie Water. On the 
Friday morning the campers will tramp along Loch 
Vennachar to the second camp at Brig o’ Turk, nine 
miles distant, and will move on to Aberfoyle by the 
Duke’s Road on the Tuesday following. From Aberfoyle 
they leave for Callander on the Friday, another trek of 
nine miles, and so complete the tour of the camps. 
Opportunities for mountain climbing, for boating and 
bathing will be abundant, and in this lovely and romantic 
district pupils will find both rest and enjoyment. 


Trek Camps in 
the Trossachs. 


LONG ago our central education authority used to 

issue a pamphlet of “‘ Instructions to Inspectors ” 
—instructions which, although so addressed, reached, 
and were meant to reach, school 
managers and teachers also. Times 
changed, and the “ instructions’”’ to 
inspectors became ‘suggestions’’ addressed in the 
first instance to teachers. A new and almost entirely 
re-written edition of the Handbook of Suggestions for 
Teachers has recently appeared. The last edition was 
issued ten years ago, and ran to about 450 pages; this 
new edition runs to 600 pages, and is sold at a very low 
price. The main purpose of the book, that of making 
suggestions rather than giving instructions, is faithfully 
adhered to throughout. Naturally, however, there is a 
tendency in some quarters to regard the book as a sort 
of pedagogic Bible, possessing an authority which it 
nowhere claims for itself. The book does indeed take a 
high place, and in some respects a unique place, among 
books intended to help the elementary school teacher— 
whether in an infant or a junior or a senior department. 
It thus enters the field of post-primary education, and 
indeed much of what is said of senior schools is equally 
applicable to secondary schools, which are not, however, 
mentioned. Central schools are only barely mentioned. 


Official 
Pedagogy : 


F the total contents of the handbook, we calculate 
that nearly 25 per cent covers the field of ele- 
mentary education generally, 12 per cent relates to 
nursery and infant schools, 14 per cent 
to junior schools, and nearly 50 per 
cent to senior schools. The meaning 
of these proportions seems to be that 
the handbook is largely the work of subject specialists, 


And Some 
of its 
Characteristics. 
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who go into considerable detail as to the more practical 
side of senior school work, including physical training, 
music, art and craft, needlework, housecraft, and garden- 
ing. , The conspicuous lack of balance in the treatment of 
the several kinds of school is, we suppose, to be accounted 
for by the views of the Board's officials as to the special 
needs of the passing hour. Needless to say, the handbook 
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abounds in useful suggestions. Perhaps it is fair to say 
also that an unduly rosy view of the educational situation 
is taken or implied throughout. We imagine that a 
similar handbook brought out by representative teachers, 
some of them working under difficult and some even 
under intolerable conditions, might form a striking 
commentary upon a somewhat complacent exposition. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES, COURSES AND TOURS 


Problems of the Family——An Empire Conference on 
The Problems of the Family separated by the High Seas, 
is to be held under the auspices of the Overseas League, on 
Saturday, July 3, at Over-seas House, St. James, London. 
This Conference will deal with the various aspects of the 
problem of the separated family and will be the first 
attempt to bring together parents, schoolmasters, and school- 
mistresses, and those who direct holiday homes, for an 
interchange of experiences and opinions on a subject of 
interest to many thousands of British parents scattered 
throughout the Empire. Particulars of the Conference 
may be obtained on application to the Conference Secretary, 
Miss K. Humphrey at Overseas House, St. James’s, London, 
S.W. 1, or to Miss Pennethorne, Parents’ National Educa- 
tional Union, 26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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Social Hygiene.—The British Social Hygiene Council, 
Carteret House, Cartaret Street, London, S.W. 1, announces 
a non-residential summer school to be held at Friends’ 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 1, from Monday to 
Saturday, June 14-19. The object of the school is to assist 
those intending to speak on social hygiene or who are con- 
cerned with giving personal help and advice, e.g., health 
visitors, members of branches, staffs of institutions and 
members of committee concerned in social welfare. There 
are to be lecture courses for the guidance of parents, teachers, 
and youth leaders, and general discussions on social ques- 
tions from the biological angle. Those who are seriously 
concerned for the physical welfare of this country would do 
well to attend the school. 


Summer Schools of Acting and Dramatic Production. 
—The Summer Schools organized by the Little Theatre, 
Citizen House, will be held this year in Bath in two sessions, 
from July 30 to August 13, and from August 16 to 30, to 
meet the requirements of those who like to attend a vacation 
school either at the beginning or at the end of their vacation. 
The Course combines an ideal holiday and fellowship in the 
company of very interesting men and women of similar 
taste, with practical and individual instruction from leading 
producers in the art of acting and stage-technique, as well 
as in the creative and literary aspects of stagecraft, and 
play-writing. A September School will be held at the well- 
known Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, London, from 
September 3 to 12, since this theatre now forms the London 
centre of Citizen House. This School will, like its pre- 
decessors, be of a thoroughly practical nature. The fully 
equipped plant of the Everyman Theatre will be at the 
disposal of members, and here they will be taught, by a 
professional staff drawn from the most famous West-End 
producers, every detail of modern stage production and 
technique. An interesting feature of the Courses is the 
Consultation Hour, during which members of the staff 
hold themselves at the disposal of student members, and 
discuss with them the dramatic problems of their own 
particular group or school, plan out the plays which they 


intend to produce, or give them individual tuition. Each 
session will be limited to some fifty men and women in 
order that the maximum personal tuition may be given. 
The fee per session is three guineas, and early application 
for membership should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. Residential accommo- 
dation is available at moderate terms. 


$ 8 $ 


Holiday Courses on the Continent.—The great 
variety of the Courses for instruction in modern languages 
and other subjects to be held, mostly in the summer 
months, on the Continent in 1937, is revealed by the “ Table 
of Holiday Courses, &c.” (List 181) compiled by the Board 
of Education and published by H.M. Stationery Office, 
price 6d. Whilst the inclusion of a Course in the list is not 
an expression by the Board of any opinion as to its efficiency, 
this annual compilation is obviously of great assistance to 
students and teachers who are anxious to combine a holiday 
with study calculated to improve their academic and pro- 
fessional qualifications. Particulars are given of more than 
ninety courses, including fourteen in Austria, nineteen in 
France, twenty in Germany, nine in Italy, eleven in 
Switzerland, and others in Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, Holland, Sweden, Hungary, Poland, the U.S.S.R., 
and Jugoslavia. l 

s 6 s 


International Congress on Art Education. — The 
British Committee announce that the Eighth Congress at 
Paris, July 30—August 5, 1937 is organized within the 
setting of the International Exhibition of Art and Crafts 
in Modern Life, at the official invitation of the French 
Government, in collaboration with the International 
Federation for Art Education and Art applied to Industry. 
The subjects for discussion include: Artistic culture in the 
nation, the teaching of art, equipment of art rooms, manual 
and visual tendencies of children, modern conception of 
decorative design, reform of handwriting, history of art 
and training of the teacher. Application for membership 
should be made to M. Louis Machard, Secrétaire Général, 
31 rue Campagne-Premiére, 31, Paris 14¢, France. 


8 s e 


Hamburg.—The prospectus of the vacation courses for 
foreign students of the Hansa University, Hamburg, from 
July 12 to August 7, is now available. The programme 
comprises a German language course, divided into three 
stages ; lectures by specialists on questions of social and 
political economy in present-day Germany; courses in 
tropical medicine for foreign doctors (in Spanish), and 
entertainment. The fee for the course is RM50. Various 
examinations will be held for obtaining a language certi- 
ficate or diploma. Students from England are advised to 
communicate with the National Union of Students, 
3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C. 1. Entries for the course 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the Akademische 
Auslandstelle Hamburg e.V, Hamburg 36, Klopstockstrasse 
31, Germany. 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 
* 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 
__ By the Very Rev. C. A. ALINGTON, D.D., Dean of Durham. School edition. 2s. 6d. 


“ He has a freshness in writing and a naturalness in treatment of his subject which make 
the book delightful reading . . . I hope it will lead many people to adopt its ‘ approach 
to the Old Testament.’ Dr. Alington is undoubtedly and entirely right in his insistence 
that the Prophets supply the key to unlock the treasuries of that great literature. We should 
approach what we call the ‘ Historical Books’ through the Prophets, and not vice versa.” 

From the Foreword by THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


IDEA AND EXPRESSION 


By R. W. MOORE, M.A., Shrewsbury School. 3s. 6d. 


This is a book which should prove particularly useful for Sixth Form pupils. Its aim is to 
encourage the development of critical standards, of individual tastes and of the power of 
self-expression both in speech and composition. The book offers a wide variety of exercises 
(in analysis, comprehension, appreciation, criticism, oral discussion, debate and construc- 
tion) bearing upon the expression of ideas in the English language. 


THE BRITISH ISLES 
By A. R. BARBOUR SIMPSON, M.A., B.Sc., Canford School. Illustrated. About 2s. 


A clear and concise account of the geography of the British Isles. Great pains have been 
taken to render the text as up to date as possible, and to help School Certificate candidates 
by discriminating between what is important and what is not. Special stress (aided by 
numerous diagrams) has been laid on trends, economic and otherwise, and their underlying 
causes. A series of very carefully designed maps forms an important part of the book ; 
they also provide a means of rapid revision. 


THE EYE-WITNESS HISTORIES 


By MURIEL MASEFIELD, M.A., and B. |. MAGRAW. With numerous illustrations by 

H. R. MILLAR. $ Vol. 1, 2s. Vol. fl, 2s. 4d. Vol. Ill, 2s. 6d. Vol. IV in preparation 
A series of periodic histories on unique lines for lower and middle forms. The books 
consist of a series of Stories giving a variety of scenes from British history as described 
by those taking part in them, the aim being to make pupils feel that they are actual eye- 
witnesses of certain scenes and events as these take place. ‘‘ This is history in the most 
attractive guise, finely presented. .. . A very striking idea, boldly and successfully carried 
out.”—SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


A NEW LATIN READER 
Selected and arranged by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. Second edition. 2s. 


Learners who can make out an easy piece of prose are often baffled by the simplest verse ; 
this book provides a novel remedy for that trouble. Fourteen easy prose stories are followed 
by fifty-six pieces of alternate prose and verse, each pair, on facing pages, telling the same 
story. Following these are slightly harder miscellaneous passages. There is a full vocabulary. 
“ This excellent little book.”—CLAssICAL REVIEW. 


* 


Messrs. Bell’s new (1937) Text-book Catalogue is now ready and will gladly be sent post free on request 
G. BELL & SONS, LTD. > PORTUGAL STREET i LONDON, W.C. 2 
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TOWN AND COUNTRYSIDE IN BRITAIN 


By T. RAYMONT M.A., formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ College, London 


Wik the approach of summer many people, 

whether globe-trotters or travellers on a modest 
scale, begin to consult maps and guide-books, as they 
have done for years past; and the exodus from this 
country is matched by an influx of visitors from abroad. 
But the present year, by reason of the outstanding 
public event which marks it, gives Britain the oppor- 
tunity of welcoming exceptional crowds of visitors 
from all parts of the world—from the overseas Dominions, 
from America, and from continental Europe. It is 
therefore fitting that special attention should be 
directed to recent publications, designed to help the 
traveller, which have reached the office of this 
Journal. 

First, of course, comes London itself, the scene of the 
great attraction, and as to London we naturally place 
first the new volume from the pen of Mr. E. V. Lucas. 
The present reviewer began his wanderings in London as 
a young man fifty-two years ago, and he well remembers 
his subsequent enjoyment of Mr. Lucas’s Wanderings 
in London, when it appeared in 1906. Ten years later 
came London Revisited, and ten years later still came 
E. V. Lucas’s London. All these, says Mr. Lucas, are now 
much out of date, and he therefore marks the end of a 
third decade by publishing an entirely new work,’ in 
which not a sentence of the others is repeated, except 
by accident. 

Much of the London described in the three earlier 
books has vanished or undergone change. Demolishers 
and builders have been busy, not always in ways of 
which lovers of London approve. Theatres have become 
cinemas, and houses have become flats. Picture 
galleries and museums have been enlarged and re- 
arranged, and the means of transport from one to 
another call for up-to-date advice. In his new book 
Mr. Lucas has adopted the wise course of not being so 
explicit in detail as to run the risk that a statement 
quickly becomes inaccurate; he will tell you, for 
example, in which gallery a certain picture may be 
found, but he will not tell you in which room. Again, 
he wisely throws the stress upon that which makes 
London unique. Other great cities have their parks 
and picture galleries and museums, but only London 
has its Wren churches, its Temple, its Abbey—and its 
fogs! The possessor of Mr. Lucas’s book will still need 
an atlas and a guide-book for the bare facts. But when 
he wants the bare facts clothed with life and meaning, 
he will turn to “E. V. L.,” and he will not be 
disappointed. 

The next book on our list reminds one that the vast 
literature relating to London has become highly 
specialized, branching off into its history from Roman 
times down through the centuries, its archaeology, its 
literary associations, its famous houses, its river and 
bridges, its government, and so forth. The new volume 


1 London Afresh. By E. V. Lucas. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


by Miss Jessie D. Wright? ably and attractively fulfils 
a sort of double function. It is devoted to the old 
buildings of London, but the matter is so arranged as 
to present a continuous story of London, as revealed 
in its architecture, from Roman and Saxon times, 
through the middle ages to the Tudor period, and on 
to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The book 
may thus be read straight through from the first page 
to the last, or it may be used as a reference or guide- 
book as occasion may require, in which case the 
exhaustive index will prove useful. The account given 
by the author of the successive styles of architecture is 
couched in simple and non-technical language, and the 
text is illustrated by a number of beautiful plates and 
useful diagrams. The range of old buildings in London, 
both ecclesiastical and secular, is almost inexhaustible, 
and, as the author truly remarks, they are too little 
known even by Londoners themselves, not to speak of 
visitors from the provinces and from beyond the seas. 

The next book on our list? takes us farther afield. We 
leave London for the provinces, since Mr. Clive Rouse, 
in his volume on the old towns of England, deliberately 
excludes London as too vast to be treated just as one 
town among many. For reasons scarcely less cogent, 
having regard to their rich and extensive legacy of art 
and architecture, he has felt compelled to make but 
slight reference to Oxford and Cambridge. Even so, 
however, he was faced with a formidable task of selection. 
Any individual reader may be sorry to miss in this 
book some dear and beautiful old town which he well 
knows, but a careful examination of the book, with its 
hundred and thirty photographic reproductions, all 
worthy of the famous house of Batsford, will reveal 
how well the author has exercised his choice, and how 
wise he was to refrain from making the book bear any 
resemblance to a guide-book or a gazetteer. 

For purposes of orderly arrangement he has dealt in 
successive chapters with cathedral cities, market and 
country towns, ports and harbours, and places of resort 
for people seeking health or pleasure. But old English 
towns are so delightfully varied as to resist any attempt 
at strict classification. Every one of them seems to 
have its own marked individuality, and no one of 
them can possibly be mistaken for another, even at 
a casual glance. If, says Mr. Rouse, you drive for 
a hundred miles in almost any direction in this country 
—in contrast with many others—you will be afforded 
a pageant of towns, each with its own particular char- 
acter and charm. He laments the enormous destruction 
that is going on all over the country, in the name of 
improvement. He acknowledges that the towns must 


2 London’s Old Buildings and Where to Find Them. Written 


and Illustrated by Jessie D. WRIGHT. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

2The Old Towns of England. By C. Rouse. (7s. 6d. net. 
Batsford.) 
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A REFRESHING FIRST BIOLOGY BOOK 


Some Problems of Being Alive 


By J. J. BRYANT, B.Sc., Biology Master, Quarry Bank High School, Liverpool. 256 pages, fully illustrated, July1. About 2s. 9d. 


This eminently attractive experimental course is for pupils up to 14 years. Biological nomenclature has always proved a difficulty 
to young students ; here is a book which introduces technical terms sparingly and is written in a pleasing style. At the same time 
it gets to grips with the subject, and encourages the pupils’ own initiative. 


Plant Ecology 


By HILDA DRABBLE. With plates. June 17. 7s. 6s. net. 


Many teachers of Higher Certificate classes will welcome this 
well-written guide to the field and laboratory study of the 
relationship between plants and their habitats. The illustrations 
are both beautiful and instructive. 


Further 
Mechanics & Hydrostatics 


By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., K. 8 SNELL, M.A., and N. R. C. 
DOCKERAY, M.A., Harrow School. 192 pages, with 
Answers, Index, and 172 diagrams. Just out. 3s. 6d. 


A sequel to the authors’ Elementary Mechanics, giving 
sufficient further work for the ordinary Higher Certificate paper, 
for Higher Maths. in the Army Entrance Examination, and for 
the Qualifying Examination in the Mathematical Science Tripos 
at Cambridge. 


En Avant! Book I: First Year 


By M. A. LEBONNOIS, C. de G., M.M., B. és L., King Edward’s 
Grammar School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. Illustrated by 
Jean Routier. 2s. 6d. Separate Phonetic Section, 1g. A 
separate Phonetic Section, 1s. 

Here is what M. Lebonnois thinks can and should be assimi- 
lated in the first year. There are thirty lessons and six revision 
exercises ; three little plays, four songs with music, three class- 
room games, a grammar summary, and a full vocabulary. 


Arnold’s Modern German Series 


Elementary 
General Science 


By T. H. J. FIELD, B.Sc., Blackpool Grammar School. In two 
books. Book I, ready July 1. Qs. 6d. 

A two-year modern introduction to School Certificate courses 
in Biology, Chemistry, and Physics as well as General Science. 
It has an experimental basis and affords an excellent method 
of ao yaa Biology into the curriculum, science being treated 
as a whole. 


Our Yesterdays 


The Story of the British Peoples 


By MARGARET ELLIOT, B.A., joint author of Life and Work 
of the People of England. With coloured illustrations. 
Book I: To the Death of Elizabeth, ready, 2s. 6d. 

With merely average pupils of rr or 12 this deliberately 
simple course will be effective and popular. Miss Elliot omits 
ruthlessly, but does present a clear and attractive story. 


Peloton Détective 


By H. A. CARTLEDGE, M.A., Senior French Master, Worksop 
College. With Drawings by Jean Routier. Ready, 1s. 6d. 
The hero of the Souvenirs du Poilu Peloton has now settled 
down as a café proprietor in Nougat-sur-Loire, and earned a 
local reputation as a Sherlock Holmes. These stories of his 
adventures will provide a useful practical vocabulary for any 
third year pupil holidaying in Nougat. 


General Editor: Dr. J. B. C. GRUNDY, M.A., Shrewsbury School. 


With notes, hints on syntax, exercises, and complete vocabularies. Each book, Qs. 


* Illustrated. § To be ready on June 24. 


JUNIOR GROUP 


*Punktchen und Anton. ERICH KASTNER. 
[Ed. : W. P. R. Rrpcreway, M.A., Winchester 
College.) 

Uter Tieren. MANFRED KYBER. 
[Ed.: G. C. BırD, B.A., Hitchin Grammar 
School.] 


‘Wir Fordern Reims zur tibergabe auf. 
RUDOLF BINDING. 
(Ed.: Dr. J. B. C. GRUNDY, Shrewsbury 


School.] 

Der Letzte. PAUL QUENSEL. 
[Ed.: F. RENFIELD, M.A., Modern Langs. 
Association. ] 

Tanil und Tak. MARTIN LUSERKE. 
[Ed.: H. S. Evason, B.A., Bishop’s Stortford 
College.] 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 


LONDON: 41 & 4 MADDOX STREET, W. i ree 


*Ein Meter Siebenundneunsig. Z. VON KRAFT. 
[Ed.: W. Mit_warp, B.A., Dulwich College.] 


*Tull der Meisterspringer. HERMANN KASACK. 
[Ed.: K. H. VicNnores, M.A., Cheltenham 
College. ] 


SENIOR GROUP 


§Der Kampf der Tertia. WILHELM SPEYER. 
[Ed.: W. H. CARLING, M.A., Bedford School.] 


§ Das Abenteuer in Tongking. 


MARTIN LUSERKE. 
[Ed. : R. Waye, M.A., Radley College.) 1s. 6d. 


§Der Singende Wecker, &c. HANs GRIMM. 
[Ed.: Dr. G. E. NEUMANN, Haileybury Coll.] 
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grow and must move with the times. But he exhorts 
us to see to it that in doing so they do not lose “ their 
unique characteristics, their youth in the midst of age, 
and their individuality.” Such a book as Mr. Rouse’s 
is well calculated to help us to realize the heritage of 
picturesqueness and beauty which lies in danger of 
speedy destruction. | 

We pass from England’s towns to her villages and 
her country buildings, the same publishers having just 
produced a new volume‘ on that subject by Mr. Sydney 
Jones, with an appreciative foreword by Sir W. Beach 
Thomas. This volume is similar in extent to the one 
noticed above, and is similarly illustrated by a profusion 
of excellent reproductions of drawings and photographs. 
Every page of the book bears witness that the author 
is an artist as well as an architect, and that he uses 
pencil and pen with equal charm. He traces the his- 
torical background of his subject from early times ; he 
describes the English scene, its pleasant landscape, to 
which the old village buildings are complementary ; 
and then he devotes the main part of the book to village 
architecture, its historical development, and its local 
styles. Not only the buildings, but the means of com- 
munication, the ancient rights of way, the foot-bridges, 
and the bridges which span streams, “represent the 
continuous efforts of men who, with much labour and 
doubtless with pride and joy, brought Nature's bequests 
into order and security, cleared wood and marsh, pruned, 
planted and made soil fruitful, and from the materials 
of the earth built village homes habitable and pleasant 
to live in.” Thus the author. Clearly he would deplore 
the ravages made in rural England in recent times, 
though as an architect he would insist also that healthy 
homes are the first consideration. His task was to show 
forth the beauty of the English countryside, and he has 
produced a book which will bring satisfaction and 
delight to travellers who are not content to rush along 
roads and lanes at top speed. 

The last book on our list relating to England is by 
Mr. Edmund Vale, already known for his books on 
The Seas and Shores of England and The World of Wales. 
This time Mr. Vale’s theme is the area known as the 
North,® an expression the meaning of which we all 
know for practical purposes, though we may be unable 
to define its limits strictly. The writer rightly emphasizes 
these aspects of life in the North of England, and of 
the countryside itself, which differentiate it from the 
South—its coal, iron and textile industries, its charac- 
teristic towns, and the Pennines with all their appen- 
dages. A lively narrative, and about 130 excellent 
illustrations, combine to make the book a worthy 
addition to the ‘‘ The Face of Britain ” series to which 
it belongs. 

The catalogue of Messrs. Batsford includes useful and 
attractive books relating to Scotland and Ireland as 
well as to England, but special attention is here directed 
to a recently published book on the islands of Ireland, 


‘English Village Homes and Country Buildings. 
JONES. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 


5 North Country. By E. VALE. (The Face of Britain). (7s. 6d. 
net. Batsford.) 


By S. K. 
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by Mr. T. H. Mason.® The islands of Ireland—there 
are said to be 365 of them, one for each day in the year— 
are little known to the traveller, whether British or 
foreign. Tomost people whosaw it, Mr. Robert Flaherty’s 
wonderful film Man of Aran came as an astonishing 
revelation. In all such matters Mr. Mason is an equally 
wonderful guide. He is temperamentally inclined to get 
away far from the madding crowd of the great city, and 
even away from town and village. He knows and loves 
the simple and lasting pleasures which can be found in 
the world of nature, but not in “ the constant whirl of 
speed, excitement and competition in which so many 
people live and move and have their being.” Both by 
original endowment and by acquired experience Mr. 
Mason is uniquely qualified to introduce the stranger 
to the islands of Ireland, to their wild beauty of land- 
scape, their glorious seas, the primitive civilization of 
their inhabitants, their rich variety of birds and 
flowers, their archaeological interest, and their historical 
associations. ! 

To Mr. Mason’s account of the islands of Ireland 
Mr. M. Floyd has added, under the title The Face of 
Ireland,’ a parallel description of Irish scenery in general, 
inland and coastal. Like others in the series, Mr. Floyd's 
book is written at first hand, and represents a real 
labour of love. He holds that the Irish countryside 
deserves to be better known, and only needs to be 
known in order to be appreciated, whereas the fashion 
hitherto has been to think of Ireland in terms of a few 
“ beauty spots.” Dublin and Wicklow, Kerry and the 
South-West, Connemara and the Mid-West, Donegal and 
the North-West, The Six Counties, and Central Ireland, 
form the subjects of half a dozen fascinating chapters, 
not only adorned, but in the true sense of the term, 
illustrated, by an ample supply of exceptionally good 
photographic reproductions. 

We began with London and the busy haunts of men, 
and we have finished with such sequestered spots as 
the islands of Aran and Achill and Clare, and the scenes 
of Kerry and Connemara. Between these two extremes 
there lies within the British Isles an endless variety of 
interest and beauty, as left by Nature or as fashioned by 
man. It is to be hoped that, with the help of such books 
as are mentioned in this article, visitors to our shores 
during the coming months will see something of what is 
best worth seeing, and will use modern means of trans- 
port, not merely for the sake of rushing through space 
and covering ground, but for the purpose of quietly 
contemplating a few of the things that have made 
Britons justly proud of their heritage. 

e The Islands of Ireland: Their Scenery, People, Life and 
Antiquities. By T. H. Mason. (ros. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

7 The Face of Ireland. By M. FLoyp. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 


It is suggested that “ keep fit” classes may make 3 
wider appeal if a less formal system of registration and 
payment of fees is adopted. The L.C.C. Higher Education 
Committee accordingly proposes to open fifty ‘‘ keep fit ” 
classes in evening institutes in the session 1937-8, at 
which a charge of 2d. will be made for each attendance. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


LATIN AMERICA 


Since Mexico was discussed in these notes some two years 
ago, the National Revolutionary Adminis- 
Mexico—Official. tration has made as much progress in 
education as it has in other sections of 
its Six-Year Plan, full reports of which appear in the Weekly 
News Sheet published by the Foreign Ministry. In his New 
Year message for 1936, the Mexican President reported 
that the Ministry of Education opened 2,000 new schools 
and twelve Indian boarding schools in 1935, 125 private 
schools had been authorized, six travelling libraries similar 
to those in Spain had been established and welcomed 
enthusiastically by every village visited, and, to weld the 
national educational system into a coherent whole, the 
National Council of Higher Education and Scientific 
Research had been created. In his programme for 1936, 
the President proposed to continue this steady process of 
expansion which was to be considerably facilitated by a 
2,000,000 pesos increase in educational expenditure, and 
by organizing the training of the large number of new 
teachers required to cope with the huge increase in school 
attendance. Teachers, incidentally, are allowed complete 
liberty of association, but were ordered in October, 1936, 
by the Department of Secondary Education to give a 
Pee series of lectures on “‘ The struggle now 
Spanish Civil being carried on by the Spanish prole- 
panis Vv . ET 
War. tariat, to make known to youth the 
logical genesis of the social movement 
at present agitating Spain,” and to form a preparation for 
the celebration of the “ Day of the Race ” in secondary 
schools. 


In February, 1936, a Workers’ University was inaugu- 
Workers’ rated with faculties identical with those 
University of the University of Mexico which is 

i not controlled by the State ; a thousand 
scholarships of forty-five pesos per month for one year to be 
apportioned among the applicants from the various states 
in proportion to their population. Organized by the 

Workers’ University, a summer school for foreigners was 

held in 1936 for the study of agrarian, industrial, religious, 

and health problems and for visits to centres of production 
and special interest. 


In September, 1935, six new rural schools were opened 

in outlying provinces and Federal troops 

Rural Schools. have helped teachers in these schools 

in a number of ways; after a year a 

considerable increase in attendance was noted in those rural 

schools which were exclusively intended for communal 

farmers and their children. Teachers in these schools are 

selected from those who have a special knowledge of, and 
fondness for, the locality to which they intend to go. 


In the autumn of 1935, the National Revolutionary Party, 
in accordance with its programme for 
the spread of culture, ordered a census 
to be made of areas supplied with electric 
power in order to provide them with radios for cultural and 
“ideological” propaganda and, further, distributed 12,000 
books and pamphlets free to students, labour unions, and 
peasants. This was followed in December by the Education 
Ministry's decision to provide all text-books gratis to children 
of rural and industrial workers. Just previous to this the 
Ministry had decided to renew all text-books and had invited 
authors to submit their manuscripts in competition. 


Free Radio and 
Boo 


The Public Prosecutor recently announced that all 
factory and estate owners who failed to 

Factory Schools. establish schools for the children of 
those of their workers who are obliged 

to live at a distance from communes provided with schools, 


will be called to appear before the Supreme Court. The 
southern States of the United States are 
beginning to set up special schools for 
their Mexican minorities, the consulates 
at Los Angeles and at Galveston having organized evening 
classes and a summer school respectively, and the county 
authorities themselves have opened a day school for 1,300 
Mexican children at Brawley, Cali- 
fornia. Medical students now have to 
lecture on health topics and prescribe 
for simple cases in industrial and rural areas before obtaining 
their degrees. 
The Director of Primary and Normal Education of 
Uruguay gave an important lecture in 
p Montevideo in December, 1935, on the 
: reforms which he recommended in the 
national system of education. He proposed the reduction 
of the curriculum of town schools; the extension to five 
years of the rural school course ; an intensification of the 
reading of literature in view of its moral effects ; the increase 
of school music, dancing, and dramatics ; more attention 
to the inculcation of patriotism by commemorative cere- 
monies of real emotional value; school journeys and 
encouragement of observation and experiment ; discipline 
without suppression of the child’s individuality ; handwork 
to span the gulf between intellectual and manual workers ; 
and finally, continual educational experiment without 
upsetting the natural development of the child. The 
atmosphere of educational enlightenment 
Y en-Air in Uruguay demonstrated by these 
raries. $ 
proposals is further shown by the open- 
air libraries in four of the Montevideo parks, whence 
children can take books into the gardens, the scheme of which 
include the engagement of a reader and story-teller and 
the building of open-air theatres. To 
combat illiteracy, the Government have 
this year inaugurated 200 auxiliary rural 
schools with a minimum curriculum of reading and writing. 


Educación, the well-informed quarterly published in 
Montevideo, reports that in April, 1036, 


Mexican Schools 
in U.S 


Medical Students’ 
Social Service. 


Auxiliary Rural 
Schools. 


e a school for particularly talented children 
Pupils. was opened, thirty-seven children being 


selected from 1,000 candidates from 
nineteen schools of the capital by means of intelligence 
tests ; these children are enabled thus to develop at their 
own more rapid pace without the hindering presence of 
their slower contemporaries. 


School radio had been in use before March last year, 
but in that month the Director of 
Education inaugurated an extension of 
its use: during school hours broadcasts 
were to be given to the children on music, literature, and 
art exclusively; at other times broadcasts have been 
organized for extra-mural teachers in training, and for 
parents in order to facilitate the collaboration necessarv 
between home and school and to instil in parents the role 
which they must play in the education of their children. 


(To be continued) 


Radio in 
Education. 


During the past twelve months the National Institute 
for the Blind has circulated 4,000 text-books in manuscript 
Braille among blind students who require them for purposes 
of study. The Braille copies are made by honorary workers. 

* * $ 


A small exhibition chiefly drawings and sculpture illus- 
trating the last hundred years of the national history of 
England has been opened in rooms 16 and 21 on the first 
floor of the National Portrait Gallery. 
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2. Vertebrates 5. Respiration A Compendious Modern Dictionary of words, phrases, and usages 
3. Limbs 6. Plant Activities N L ° 
Others to be announced later ouveau Lexique 
By H. N. ADAIR, M.A. 
|. French-English. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 
| Recently added to the L ar g e ll. English-French. Second Edition. 6s. 
° Parts | and Il in one volume. 1,048 pages. 7s. 6d. 
(Oundle) Series 
No. 27. Lepus, General Dissection, &c. A lucid ang comprehensive EOE to First Principles. 
No. 20. Scyllium, Brain and Nervous System Physical Chem istry 
No. 21. Scyllium, Skeleton By A. K. GOARD, M.A., Ph.D. With numerous Diagrams. 
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_ 16. M d i E , &c. By the same Author. 
i uae ENEI E rata a An account of the methods by which Atomic Weights and 
42 in. by 29 in. linen-backed. Price 10s. 6d. each Molecular Formulae have been determined. 5s. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


My letter on the above subject has produced a crop 
of correspondence from extreme pacifists. Your readers 
have had an excellent opportunity of judging what is 
the nature of pacifism and how much reason there is in 
it. I do not propose to argue with your correspondents 
at any great length. I respect their motives, and, if 
Mr. James L. Henderson will believe me, I appreciate 
their zeal for the welfare of humanity, but mere passive 
non-resistance which would place the world at the mercy 
of the unscrupulous and violent has been so decisively 
rejected by the common sense of the generality of man- 
kind in this and every age that it would seem only a 
waste of time to argue about it. But I may just say 
that the fundamental fallacy in the pacifist position is 
that he forgets that participation in war is not a thing 
like smoking or betting which every individual can decide 
for himself. You can forswear smoking, and no one will 
interfere with you, but no individual and no nation can 
forswear war and feel sure that it has done with war 
forever. You may vow never to go to war, but that does 
not make it certain that war will never come to you. 
That is really what happened to us in 1914, when we 
could have avoided war only at the cost both of honour 
and danger to our security. 

No pacifist correspondence would be complete without 


a reference to Penn, and Mr. Gregory duly brings him 
on the scene. Well, Penn was a very remarkable man 
and the Quakers do well to be proud of him. But 
whether his methods would have been so successful 
with Napoleon or Mussolini may be doubtful. In any 
case, the British Empire, is all over the world, doing what 
he did, namely securing peace for subject races. In 
India, in Africa, in New Zealand—everywhere where 
the Union Jack flies, there is peace as the result of war, 
though everywhere armed forces exist. They are not 
the source of war, but the guarantee of tranquillity. 
China, on the other hand, Mr. Gregory’s ideal pacific 
nation, has been, and is, the victim of civil strife, and 
no less than any militarist country, has to maintain 
great military forces to defend herself against her 
nearest neighbour. 


In this connection, it is curious to note what a small 
value Mr. Henderson attaches to peace. One would 
have thought that our success in securing the blessing 
of peace for one-fifth of the human race in India would 
have earned his approbation, but he evidently thinks it 
a matter of small importance. Possibly he has forgotten 
what was the state of India before the establishment of 
our power there. Doubtless there is much to be done for 
the improvement of the condition of the native races, 
but of all improvement and development peace is an 

(Continued on page 398) 
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indispensable foundation, and that foundation has been 
well and truly laid. 

Here I must just put in a word about the “ futility ” 
of war. I have always thought that the pacifist pro- 
position “ war is futile” meant that wars never have 
any result at all, but I learn from your correspondents 
that what is really meant is that war never has had and 
never can have any good results. To maintain such an 
extravagant doctrine would require a survey of all wars, 
ancient and modern, and till some competent historian 
has done that and pronounced his verdict, I may well 
leave the subject alone. 

I must thank Mr. A. Gray Jones for supplying me 
with two fresh arguments to support my position. First, 
when he quotes General G6ring’s reference to the 
devastation of conflict he is quoting the opinion of a 
man whose prophylactic against that terror is a strong 
military force, and who is more responsible than any 
man except Hitler for the rearmament of Germany. 
Secondly he demands “the removal of the causes of 
war, the narrow nationalism, the imperialistic motives, 
the lust of empire ” and that quickly “ otherwise civiliza- 
tion will be blotted out.” Well, we should all like to 
see the speedy removal of all causes of dispute between 
nations, but as it is as likely that the moon will fall from 
heaven as that that will happen, Mr. Jones’s aspiration 
reads almost like a warning to be prepared for war. His 
strange remark about the responsibility of Cadet Corps 
for the war of 1914 I am totally unable to understand. 

Mr. Hampden Jackson is the only one of your corre- 
spondents who has essayed any answer to my question 
about the duty of the teacher in speaking of war. With 
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some points in his letter I cordially agree ; for example 
with his remark about “ the blessed faculty in boys and 
girls which keeps them immune from obvious propa- 
ganda,” a remark which applies as much to peace 
propaganda as to any other. But that every teacher 
should consider himself free to speak what is in his heart 
about war, as about everything else is a big demand 
indeed. Certainly if that is right for English teachers, 
it is right also for German and Italian and Japanese 
teachers. Would Mr. Jackson say that teachers ought 
to be allowed to preach Fascism, or Communism, 
as their hearts dictate ? Would he extend this licence 
to religion ? He is on sounder ground when he says that 
“teachers must be scrupulous to distinguish between 
matters of fact and matters of opinion.” I would add 
that they must be careful in matters of ethics to dis- 
tinguish between what is accepted by the general sense 
of the community and what is held by only a very small 
minority. I should not expect any pacifist to tell a boy 
that it is his duty to defend his country against attack, 
but if he tells him the opposite, he is bound to say that 
that was merely the opinion of himself and a few others. 

Teaching abour war is best given in connection with 
history. To tell boys and girls that wars of aggression 
are wicked and that armaments should be used only to 
protect the country, and maintain right and justice 
in the world is easy enough, but abstract morality is apt 
to be rather a cold and lifeless thing in the class-room 
and does not really get home to children, unless it is 
enlivened by concrete examples. The record of every 
war furnishes the opportunity for discussing whether 
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31 Museum Street, LONDON. W.C.1 


1930, 


BINDING CASES 


for “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” 


ead | to December, 1936, 1935, 1934, 1933, 1932, 1931, 
929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 4/- each. 


London: Mr. William Rice, Ludgate Broadway,E.C.4 


e PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


REMEDIAL 
GYMNASTICS, &c. ® 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


oe Association of Teachers trained in the 
eory and Practice of Physical Education) 
FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel.: Euston 1086 and 1433 


THE Association keeps a list of 


certified Gymnastics and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes ‘* The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene’’; 
Memorandum on School Gymunasia (including 
showers and changing rooms), ls.; Net Ball Rules, 
34d.; Rounders Rules, 34d.; Scandinavian Dances 
(Series I, II, and III), 34d. cach; Music to Dances 
ðłd. each ; Folk Dances from Many Lands, Music and 
Notes (Series I, II, and III), 1s. each; and sells the 
following publications: Principles of Gymnastics for 
Women and Girls (Bjorksten), 8s. 11d. ; Ditto, Part IT, 
2is. 6d.; The Relation of Posture to Body Build, 
Health and Efficiency (Report of Investigations, by 
Dr. E. Hoffa, 1936), 2s. 6d. ; The Effect on Maternity 
of Physical Activities during Adolescence (Lecture 
by Lady Florence Barrett, C.H., M.D., M.S., 1937), 
6d. All post free. For these and Terms of Member- 
ship, Price List of further publications, &c., 
applications should be made to the SECRETARY. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: IREN& M. Marsin, M.I.H. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


approved by the University of London as a 
training centre for its Diploma of Physical Education. 
Eighteen acres of ground. Three gymnasiums. 
Laboratory. Swimming-pool. Students must be at 
least 18 years of age and hold School Certificate. 
Three years’ Course, October and January. 


Students may now be enrolled. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7 


Recognized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 


Principal : Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 


Training.— Danish and Swedish Gymnastics, Games, 
Dancing, Fencing, Swimming, Remedial 
Exercises, all theoretical subjects, Preparation 
for Public Diploma. 


Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 


It is proposed to start a special short course com- 
bining Physical Training and Secretarial Work. 
Applications are invited for this as soon as possible, 
when full particulars will be forwarded. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal : Miss PETIT 


The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
wane Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, Cricket, 
and Swi i 

Students are prepared for the Examination for 
the London University Diploma in the Theory and 
Practice of Educational Gymnastics and for the 
” Conjoint ’’ Examination of the Chartered Society 
of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 

An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: £105 per 
annum. 

For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 
Road, Bedford. 


For Announcements of SUMMER 
SCHOOLS and of HOLIDAY 
ARRANGEMENTS generally, 
including Holiday Quarters offered 
or desired, the next issue is 
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TRANSFERS, Partnerships, SALES, 
&c., ‘“‘ The Journal of Education ” 
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ment Rate for these sections is 
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Minimum charge, Seven Shillings and 
Sixpence. If displayed the charge is 
according to space. Prepaid Adver- 
tisements of Posts Wanted, and of 
offers of Holiday Accommodation, 
are accepted at a specially low rate : 
30 words for 3s. ; 40 words for 4s. ; 
50 words for 5s. ; and so on. 


LONDON: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
LUDGATE BROADWAY E.C. 4 


YPEWRITING. Testimonials, 

Exam. Papers. Reports, 6 copies (one), 6d. ; 

15, 1s.; 30, 1s. 6d.; 50, 2s. MSS. Svyilabuses, 

10d. 1,000 words. Honours Certificate.—HURLOCK, 
44 Havelock Road, Hastings, Sussex. 
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it was justifiable and whether it achieved its purpose. 
The differences in the nature of our wars may be dwelt 
upon, how some have been purely defensive, others 
purely selfish, whilst in others altruistic motives have 
mingled with egoistic; of continental wars some have 
been fought for great causes, religion or independence, 
others for very petty causes indeed, or have been due 
to the selfish ambition of despots. Some wars have been 
the struggle of Right against Wrong, others the clash 
of contending ideals of Right. When a boy learns that 
there have been wars in which neither side can be said 
to be wholly in the right, and neither wholly in the wrong, 
it must be a revelation to him. War, as a rule, has been 
neither a heroism nor a crime, though certainly some 
wars have been heroisms and others have been crimes. 

“ War,” as Sir Norman Angell says, “ is not made by 
evil men. It is made by good men, passionately, but 
mistakenly, convinced that they are right.” This is 
true of most modern wars, though the word ‘‘ mistakenly” 
does not always apply. Teaching of this kind will appeal 
to the more thoughtful members of the class at least, 
and they will get to understand the fallacy, so common 
with pacifists, of talking about war in the abstract, as 
if all wars were as much alike as so many cases of typhoid 
fever. It is important too that children should under- 
stand the change that came over Europe in the nine- 
teenth century in respect to war. Some historical 
text-books are calculated to make their readers think 
that the history of Europe has been one of almost 
continuous war, broken by intervals of uneasy peace. 
Certainly Europe has suffered terribly from war and 
children should learn that, but the century 1815-1914 
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presents the spectacle of peace occasionally disturbed 
by war rather than the reverse and all the wars were 
fought for great purposes. For 120 years we have been 
at peace with France ; a 120 years of peace succeeding 
a 120 years of perpetual conflict (1689-1815). And that 
though there have been frequent disputes and the two 
greatest navies in the world have all the time been 
frowning at each other across the narrow seas—a fact 
worth consideration by those who hold that armaments 
produce war. 

In general it would be a good thing if the senior pupils 
heard more about peace, and less about war, less about 
how war has been carried on, and more about how it 
has been averted. The 120 years of peace with France 
is as big a fact in human history as the medieval 
Hundred Years of War, and of infinitely more import- 
ance to us but to how many children is it a fact at 
all? A knowledge of that side of history might do 
something to cure that pessimism about peace which 
seems to lie like a blight upon the nations of Europe, or 
a large part of them, and which is fostered by those 
who tell us that we can have peace only if certain 
impossible conditions are fulfilled. And so some young 
people at least may understand that to merely shriek 
about war is useless; what we have got to do is to 
think about it. 

There is much more to be said on this topic but I 
have occupied so much of your space that I must 
content myself with these few scrappy remarks. 

G. F. BRIDGE. 
Steeple, 
Gerrard's Cross. 
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® SUMMER SCHOOLS and Vacation Courses e 


See also pages 403 and 4il 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 
July 28-August 11, 1937 


A residential vacation course for men and women 
teachers in elementary schools Aeh th = 
held between the above dates at the 
Bingley, Yorkshire, and will include the oni 
subjects : 


1. CIVILIZATION AND THE TOUTOS 
Prof. GODFREY THOMSON, D.Sc., 


2. ENGLISH. J. C. DENT, Esq., ral 
3. BIOLOGY. Prof. R. DovoLas LAURIE, M.A. 
4. ART. Miss EVELYN Grass, A.R.E., A.R.C.A., 


Miss J. LAUDER; A.R. C.A., and A. DALBY, 
Esq., H.M. 
5. HISTORY. D. C. SOMERVELL, Esq., M.A. 


6. HANDWORK. Miss M. M. Commer, N.F.U. 
7. MUSIC. E. PRIESTLEY, Esq., L.R.A.M., B.Sc. 


8. NURSERY AND INFANTS’ TOOLS: 
Miss G. C. WHITWILL, M.A., N.F.U 


9. THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Wuitwu, M.A., N.F.U. 


10. ORGANIZED GAMES. Miss E. M. ARNOLD. 
11. PEOL TRAINING. Miss I. W. SADLER, 


Miss G. c. 


Arrangements nave also been made for a number 

of special lectures 
Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of 
residence and each provided with a bed-sitting room. 
rh nuding board, residence, and tuition, 


A handbook containing full particulars and 
syllabuses will be sent free on application to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


UNIVERSITE DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 

Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation et commerce 
francais méthodiquement concus et 
Diplômes. 

Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 


ae séjour, Universelle. Facilités de voyage et 


our renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétariat du 
Comité, 36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. 
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Characteristics of French Architecture 


Three Hundred Years of French Architecture, 1494-1794 
By Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD. (7s. 6d. net. Maclehose.) 

The visitor’s first interest in such a country as France 
is the life of the people, and the second is the record 
of the past life. Architecture tells us of both these, 
from the days when men piled two stones together to 
make Bethel or Carnac, to the skyscrapers of our modern 
Babylons. 

Students are familiar with Sir Reginald Blomfield’s two 
great works on French architecture. In this book on the 
French Neo-classic period he is writing for the general 
reader. The cultured general reader can be catered for 
only by the author who has the technical experience of the 
practising architect, in addition to the wide knowledge of 
history and archaeology which is necessary in order to be 
able to delve into “ those deep-seated causes that may lie 
far back in history, and are governed by national instincts 
and temperament.” It would be an impertinence to remind 
the reader that Sir Reginald Blomfield has all these quali- 
fications, and that he writes in a style which compels 
attention through its own literary quality. 

The period with which the book deals starts with the 
influence of the expedition of Charles VIII into Italy, and 
the consequent importation of Italian craftsmen, an event 
which marked the end of the old “ Chateau fort,” that is 
the change from Loches to the remodelled Amboise and to 
Blois. What a piece of work is France! The Latin and 
the Teuton fighting over a Celtic battlefield have produced 
the genius which transmuted the churches of Caen into 
Rheims Cathedral, and by the same alchemy gave us the 
Chateaux of the Loire in place of the donjons of Falaise and 
Franchimont. It is a turning point in history: the man 
of fear and superstition dying alone at Plessis-les-Tours. 
His son returning home from a futile campaign beyond the 
Alps cracks his skull against one of those low Gothic 
doorways which are soon to become obsolete. The culture 


of Italy conquered her invaders. Touraine, the ‘‘ Garden: 
of France,” is the place to study the development of the 
style which resulted from the fusion of the Italian and the 
French genius. Those national characteristics, that light- 
ness of touch, which gave us the Gothic of the Ile-de-France, 
gave us also Blois, Chambord, and Chenonceaux. From 
there the story takes us to the selfish disregard of the interests 
of the State shown by the Capétiens Valois kings in their 
works at Fontainebleau, the Louvre, and the Tuileries ; 
and so on to the more patriotic policy of Henri de Navarre, 
and the prodigious building enterprise of Louis XIV and 
the work of his architects Mansart and Le Nôtre. | 

The story finishes with the eighteenth-century triumph 
of archaeology over architecture, and the pedantic imitation 
of classical forms. In condemning the age of revivals, 
Sir Reginald Blomfield shows that when he says that 
“ movements based on the fallacy that it is possible to 
break with the past are foredoomed to failure,” he is no 
apostle of a slavish mimicry of the antique, but that what 
he is advocating is a living growth, having indeed its roots 
in the past, and its branches, not in the hothouse of the 
study, but in the plein air of present-day conditions. What 
counted in the Renaissance was not a resuscitation but an 
accretion. The movement was called the “ Re-birth,’’ 
to-day with still more self-consciousness we have coined 
the word “ Modernism,” but true art is a spontaneous 
growth, dependent on the past but conditioned by the 
present, hence the author’s dictum that, ' The cosmo- 
politan ideal is mischievous and futile.” 

The book is illustrated by fifty excellent photographs ; 
and it will make those who know the buildings described 
long to revisit them with fuller information. As for those 
who are fortunate enough to have the treat of an archi- 
tectural tour of France still to come, we would recommend 
them to read the book before they go, or better still, to 
take it with them. 


Aspects of English Literature 


A Chronicle of English Literature 
By S. P. B. Mars. (7s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

Such a book as this could be attempted only by one 
who has spent many years in the study and enjoyment of 
English literature, and many who are so qualified would 
hesitate to risk their reputation on such an undertaking. 
The task looks much easier than it really is, for the field 
of English literature is so vast that any selection must be 
arbitrary. And it is just here, in what he has omitted 
and in what he has included, that Mr. Mais shows his skill. 

It is essentially a book for the layman rather than for 
the specialist. It is just the kind of book for which many 
an English master has been waiting, to put into the hands 
of his post-School Certificate students, but it will have a 
far wider appeal than this: there are very many adult 
readers who have leisure and inclination to seek out the 
treasures of our literature, and they will welcome the 
friendly guidance of a book like this. ‘‘ My aim is your 
enjoyment,” says the author in his preface; and this is 
the keynote to the book, the principle on which the selection 


has been made. Mr. Mais has had a long experience as a 
teacher, with boys of various ages, and with older students, 
and he should know what appeals to the modern reader. 
This book is based on that experience. It is, further, the 
confession of the author’s taste in literature: he has 
included nothing in which he himself has not found 
pleasure. 

Such a book cannot take the place of a comprehensive 
history, but it makes an excellent introduction to a more 
serious study of literature. It is a book to be dipped into, 
not read steadily through from beginning to end. The 
student cannot help but find omissions, and even in the 
chapters that deal with his favourite authors, he will find 
that the passages quoted do not always include his 
favourite selections. But Mr. Mais claims that he has 
included only “ the best work of the best authors,” and 
the selections given should drive the reader to a further 
acquaintance with many authors and their books. 

There are twenty-two chapters in the book. The first 
three deal with ‘‘ Geoffrey Chaucer,” ‘‘ The Ballads,” and 
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“ The Bible.” The last three introduce us to “ Contem- 
porary Novelists,” ‘‘Contemporary Playwrights,” and 
“ Contemporary Poets.” In between are chapters packed 
with concise, stimulating references to a host of entertaining 
authors and books. The style is popular, even journalistic, 
.in its short, snappy paragraphs. The quotations are chosen 
with good judgment, and in themselves make a delightful 
little anthology. In his comments Mr. Mais occasionally 


The King 


Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette : Before the Revolution 
By Nesta H. WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). 
(18s. net. Constable.) | 

Mrs. Webster is a serious and very able writer. The 
subject of her special study for many years past has been 

the French Revolution, and she has approached it with a 

perfect knowledge of the French language, and with a 

remarkably extensive acquaintance with the writers of 

eighteenth-century French literature. Already she has 
produced two notable books relating to the Revolution. 

One is a biography of The Chevalier de Boufflers in which 

the Revolution is described from the point of view of the 

doomed aristocracy. The other, entitled The French 

Revolution: a Study in Democracy, envisages it from the 

standpoint of its active agents. The remarkable feature of 

this very original and powerful work is the evidence that it 
brings to show how prominent was the part played in the 
revolutionary movement by the Continental Freemasons in 
general and by the German “Illuminati ” in particular. 

So startling and so novel was this revelation that many 

critics ventured to doubt its truth. It has, however, been 

more than confirmed recently by the researches of 

Prof. Bernard Fay who, in his Revolutton and Freemasonry 

(1935), supplies much fresh evidence from French and 
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lets himself go in a very refreshing way, as, for example, 
in his appreciation of Wuthering Heights. 

The proofs have not been read as carefully as they 
should have been. Evidence of this is found on pages 198, 
229, 264, 370, and 372. In the account of Thackeray's 
Esmond (page 276) there is a strange confusion between 
mother and daughter. Swift’s The Conduct of the Allies 
appeared on November 27, 1711, not in 1712 (page 117). 


who Failed 


American sources. This evidence is all the more impressive 
because Prof. Fay admires the Masons and regards them as 
the pioneers of light in a dark age, Mrs. Webster regards 
them as the criminals mainly responsible for the deaths of 
the King and Queen, and for the horrors of the Reign of 
Terror. 

In the volume now before us Mrs. Webster studies the 
fifteen years anterior to the Revolution (1774-89) from the 
point of view of the menaced monarchy. She rightly says 
that, strange as it may appear, no detailed study of 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette during the period pre- 
ceding the outbreak exists. From many sources, to which 
constant and precise reference is made, Mrs. Webster has 
constructed a fascinating and convincing joint-biography. 
It may safely be said that from Mrs. Webster’s presentation, 
both the King and the Queen emerge with characters and 
reputations considerably higher than those conceded to 
them by most historians of this tragic period. The faults of 
Louis XVI—fatal in the circumstances—were those of 
excessive amiability ; the faults of Marie Antoinette were 
those of excessive love of pleasure. The young couple and 
their friends paid a heavy penalty for venial failings. 
Mrs. Webster hopes in a subsequent volume to trace the 
fortunes of the devoted pair from 1789 to the end. 


55 B.C. and All That 


Roman Britain and the English Settlements 
By Prof. R. G. CoLLincwoop and J. N. L. Myres. 
(The Oxford History of England.) (12s. 6d. net. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

This is not one book but two. Prof. Collingwood is the 
sole author of the treatise on Roman Britain, Mr. Myres 
alone is responsible for the account of the Anglo-Saxon 
settlements. 

It is interesting to compare this volume—the first of the 
new Oxford Series—with Mr. R. C. K. Ensor’s volume—the 
last of the series—which appeared early in 1936. Both of 
them are excellent works, combining exact scholarship with 
attractive literary presentation. The authors of both have 
had immense difficulties to overcome and have overcome 
them magnificently ; but they have been difficulties of 
totally different kinds. Mr. Ensor’s main difficulties were 
selection and condensation ; such an immense amount of 
material exists for the history of the forty-four years 
1870-1914 that it would be easy to fill a library with it. 
On the other hand, the main difficulties of the present 
writers were interpretation and expansion. Literary 
evidence concerning both the Roman occupation and the 
English settlement is extremely scanty and highly untrust- 
worthy. In recent years, however, it has been supplemented 


in a marvellous manner by the evidence of inscriptions and 
of archaeological remains. This evidence, although 
invaluable, is often controversial, requiring for its employ- 
ment great technical skill and much sobriety of judgment. 

The importance of this inscriptional and archaeological 
evidence becomes at once clear when one compares the 
present volume with those two volumes, excellent in their 
day, which for some thirty years have been our leading 
guides to this early period, namely, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin's 
History of England from the Earltest Times to the Norman 
Conquest, and Sir Charles Oman’s England Before the Norman 
Conquest. The picture of Britain as Julius Caesar found it ; 
the story of the Roman Conquest; the making of the 
frontier with its great walls ; the description of the Roman 
towns; the details of Roman industry and agriculture ; 
and, above all, the revision of the narrative of the Anglo- 
Saxon settlement—all these things are revolutionary in 
their novelty and yet at the same time convincing because 
of the solidity of the facts on which they are based. This 
volume is not easy reading, for it is closely packed with 
highly significant information. But itis a volume of cardinal 
importance, an acquaintance with what is indispensable 
for every student and teacher of Romano-British and Early 
English history. 
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Science for Everyman 


Everyday Science 
By A. W. HASLETT. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

The romance of science has found a brilliant interpreter 
in Mr. A. W. Haslett, whose earlier book Unsolved Problems 
of Science gained wide appreciation. Scientific progress is 
so rapid that the layman, even if scientifically trained, finds 
it difficult to keep pace. How many, for example, have 
heard of the “ Benson ” boiler, a German product named 
after its inventor, an Englishman, in which water “ does 
not need to be boiled at all,’’ or the Loeffler boiler, hailing 
from Czechoslovakia, in which the furnace is provided 
with superheated steam ? On some such invention, the 
result of the next war and the fate of the world may 
depend. 

The author explains that his book raises, or should raise, 
as many questions as facts and suggestions. Its real 
purpose is to reveal the power of laboratory research to 
produce practical results—in the home, in building, in 
food, in the detection of crime, in transport, to give a few 
examples—and to impress on his readers “ the further 
power which must come” leading to the growth of 
new industries. The intelligent voter who supplies the 
money for scientific research, directly or indirectly, must 
insist on its full exploitation for the benefit of man- 
kind. For the matter cannot be left entirely to the 
expert in science. “The individual scientist is by work 
and training a specialist ’’ and outside his own subject is 
not necessarily wiser than others. Especially must the lay- 
man be made to realize the value of “ pure ” scientific 
research, from which technical applications inevitably 
follow, sometinfes after a long interval. 


There is need also for what may be called systematic 
research, of which the author gives a good example in 
the production of alloys. Many millions of metallic 
alloys must be possible, some of great economic value. 
The discovery of beryllium-copper was a complete sur- 
prise, as was the accidental discovery of stainless steel. 
Beryllium was until recently a waste element. With copper 
it gives an alloy as hard as steel but as conductive as copper. 
Another aspect of scientific research is in relation to waste 
in all its forms. 

Some of the facts are surprising. An example, which 
should appeal to those who have to pay electricity bills, 
may be quoted. ‘‘In 1920, some 1,508 tons of coal 
were required, on the average, in Great Britain, for the 
production of every million units of electricity. By 1934-5 
the amount required had fallen to 717 tons.” These 
statistics should quicken our sympathy for the miners in 
the distressed areas, for the general population has gained 
in reduced cost of electricity what the miners have lost in 
wages. The waste from smoke could be cured without the 
destitution of workers, and it will be cured as soon as the 
legislature, co-operating with scientific research, insists. 
Queen Elizabeth prohibited the burning of coal in London 
while Parliament was sitting ! Pests, animal and vegetable, 
are a form of waste with which the author deals in a com- 
petent and interesting way. 

Teachers, especially those in boarding schools, will find 
the chapters on food instructive. But the book will be 
read with enthusiasm by senior boys and girls, and should 
find a place in the school library. It provides a form 
of ‘‘ general knowledge ” not readily accessible. 


Geography and Economics 


A Commercial Geography 
By Dr. L. DuDLEy Stamp. (6s. Longmans.) 

Dedications of works other than Belles Lettres and 
Magna Opera are unusual, but it is obvious that the author 
would have liked to dedicate this book to the army of 
students preparing for the examinations of the Institute 
of Bankers. As a matter of fact the treatment of the 
subject is planned on much broader lines than is necessary 
to cover the examination requirements of any of the 
professional associations. More than a third of the book 
is used to explain the principles of economic geography, 
while the remainder surveys the commercial geography 
of the Great Powers and regions of secondary importance. 
The appendix contains a large number of questions 
taken from the examination papers of the Institute of 
Bankers. 

The study of vegetations is based upon the classification 
of Herbertson, and as the meaning of each term used is 
carefully explained the student should have little difficulty 
in linking up the description of typical environments with 
his previous work on the subject. Commodities are treated 
fully and are illustrated by distribution maps and diagrams 
which show the changes which have taken place in producing 
countries during the present century. 

As a rule, geography books deal systematically with one 
continent after another, but the major part of this book 


is an attempt to explain the relative economic importance 
of the great political units. The first great power to be 
dealt with is the United States whose physical and vegeta- 
tion sub-regions are considered in relation to the economic 
activities of their inhabitants. An outline of the main 
features of Russian geography is followed by a full account 
of the British Empire which occupies a quarter of the book. 
Succeeding this are short but well-illustrated descriptions 
of Japan, France, Germany, Italy, and the Low Countries, 
followed by short word-pictures of the minor powers. 

The result is that the reader is enabled to make intelligent 
use of the newspaper and particularly of accounts which 
record changes of political and economic importance. It is 
probable that A Commercial Geography will be widely 
adopted as a text-book in sixth-forms which study geography 
as a subsidiary subject in Higher School Certificate and 
Civil Service courses. At any rate it is clear that in most 
schools more serious attention will have to be given to the 
systematic study of economic geography with the object 
of instilling into men’s minds standards by which they 
can assess the importance of the information they acquire 
in everyday life. Few subjects have changed more funda- 
mentally during the post-war period than has commercial 
geography, which the author describes as “a very good 
dog whose father had a bad name and whose sins are still. 
visited on the children.”’ 
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Economics 


Moscow in the Making 
By Sir E. D. Smmon, Lady Srmon, Dr. W. A. Rosson 
and Prof. J. JEwkEs. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
Light upon Russia, so long as it is uncoloured, is always 
welcome. These four impartial investigators visited Moscow 
to get knowledge about certain aspects of its administration 
and the great work of reconstruction that it is undertaking. 
In this admirable record of their findings, Dr. Robson deals 
with the constitution of the Moscow City Council, Prof. 
Jewkes with its industry and finance, Lady Simon with 
education, and Sir E. D. Simon with housing, the building 
trade, the Ten Year Plan, and the general conclusions. 
Their attitude is completely scientific and unprejudiced, 
and their book can be commended to all who want infor- 
mation that is accurate within the limits elearly admitted 
by its authors. Particularly illuminating and interesting 
to teachers is the account of the recent summary eviction 
of “ pedologists ” (experimental psychologists) from the 
schools, because they were discovering that the proletarian 
children were more backward than the bourgeois ones. 


Economic History of England: a Study in Social 
Development 
By Prof. H. O. MEREDITH. Third Edition. 
Pitman.) 

This well-known text-book has been brought up to date 
by Mr. W. J. Weston, who has added seven chapters on the 
period 1900-1935. Unfortunately this section is somewhat 
discursive, and its style is not conducive to easy reading. 


(7s. 6d. 


Nor would every one agree with the theory that the Great 
War was due to economic causes. 


Political and Economic Writings: from The New 
English Weekly, 1932-4, with a Preliminary Section 
from The New Age, 1912 
By A. R. ORAGE. Arranged by M. BuTCHART. (5s. 
Nott.) 

Admirers of the late editor of what is here described as 

“ the most distinguished journal of his time ” will naturally 

welcome this collection of extracts. Others will find 

enjoyment in its mordant satire. It is a good specimen of 
well-written polemical journalism. 


Economics for Commercial Students and Business Men 
By A. Crew, assisted by H. R. Burrows. Twelfth 
(Revised Edition). (5s. net. Jordan.) 

This admirable text-book has again been revised and 
brought up to date, ready for a further career of usefulness. 


Everyman’s Business : a Handbook for Citizens in the 
Making 
By W. H. L. Jongs. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

This is a useful little book within its limitations. But 
the result of including an outline of economics and of the 
British Constitution in some ninety pages is that both sub- 
jects are necessarily treated with extreme brevity. And 
the fact that future citizens should know something of both 
subjects seems an inadequate reason for dealing with them 
in a single book. 


Education 


Education for Citizenship : being a Lecture delivered 
in the Institute of Education 
By Prof. E. BARKER. (University of London Institute 
of Education, Studies and Reports, No. X.) (1s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Much discussion takes place at the present time about 
education for citizenship, and it is well that this should 
be so. But there is no educational topic in which the 
clearest of thinking is more necessary than in what is now 
called “ civics.” Should it be regarded as a substantial 
portion of the curriculum, a subject in its own right, like 
geography or history? What should be the teacher's 
specific aims in handling it ? How is he, in exalting a person's 
duty as a citizen, to avoid the danger of belittling that 
person’s right to live his own individual life ? This short 
address, pregnant with meaning throughout, is strongly 
recommended to the attention of teachers, especially in 
secondary and central schools, who are faced by these and 
similar questions. The author deals with fundamental 
issues, and what he says is full of suggestion. 


The Teacher in the Making 
By A. KENNEDY. (3s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

At the present time, when the training of the teacher is 
so commonly regarded as an imperfectly solved problem, 
books like that of Mr. Kennedy call for attention. Long 
ago, before the university training departments came into 
existence, manuals of ‘‘ method,” conceived in a strictly 
and perhaps a narrowly practical sense, were used in the 
training colleges. Then, with the broader study of educa- 
tional theory, came a tendency to throw all the stress upon 


psychological and philosophical aspects. The manuals of 
method became back numbers, and were not speedily 
replaced. But the training-college student who is soon to 
stand for the first time before a class of lively children 
needs advice upon which he can act at once. His studies 
in theory will tell, and they may tell heavily in the long 
run, but they will not help him immediately as to his 
class-management, his preparation of lessons, his technique 
of control, his use of the blackboard, and a score of other 
matters which will go far to determine his initial success, 
and his confidence in his future as a teacher. Mr. Kennedy's 
book is replete with practical advice which is based upon 
school experience, and which also connects itself with theory 
as now understood. 


The Higher Learning in America 
By R. M. HutcHins. (gs. net. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 
We have recently directed attention to a volume of 
addresses on university education by the distinguished 
President of Chicago University, and now comes this further 
volume, containing a more systematic exposition of his 
views. The British observer of American higher education 
sees much to admire, especially in the tendency to throw 
the doors of universities wide open to all comers. And yet, 
honest democrat though he may be, he would not have the 
universities of his own country go far in the same direction. 
He has his reasons, but instead of stating them himself, 
he prefers to hear them from an authoritative American 
quarter. In that case, President Hutchins is his man. As 

(Continued on page 423) 
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to democracy in education, the President declares that there 
is no case for lengthening the span of public education, 
except for those who have proved their ability to profit by 
it; and he pours scorn upon the notion that it is undemo- 
cratic to hint that methods of lumbering are not as funda- 
mental as astronomy, as a subject of university study. The 
modern temper, he says, produces that strangest of modern 
phenomena, an anti-intellectual university. He deplores 
the encroachments on academic freedom, by which, he 
says, he simply means that we get the best results in educa- 
tion and research if we leave their management to people 
who know most about them. The tendency to go as you 
please in the choice of subjects, to trust to a student’s 
instinct for choosing what is best for him, and to abandon 
any general scheme of appropriate studies, he cordially 
disapproves. It seems clear that President Hutchins would 
have American universities look to the traditions of 
European universities for some desirable reforms. 


I. Predicting the Quality of Teaching : the Predictive 
Value of Certain Traits for Effectiveness In Teaching 
By Dr. A. L. ODENWELLER. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University Contributions to Education, No. 
676.) ($1.60. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University.) 

2. School Learning with Yarious Methods of Practice 
and Rewards 
By Dr. G. Forrano. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University Contributions to Education, No. 688.) 
($1.60. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University.) 

These two volumes both report studies of considerable 
interest. The first measures the relation of twenty-two 
different traits to effectiveness in teaching, ‘‘ effectiveness ” 
being ranked by principals, assistants, and supervisors. 
Of the twenty-two traits, only three reach a positive 
correlation larger than 0°30, and these three are all con- 
nected with personality. The author suggests that a 
combined ranking of the six best factors will give a reliable 
rating for effectiveness in teaching. The second study 
aims at evaluating in the ordinary classroom certain 
principles of learning which have been based on results 
obtained in the laboratory. It will interest teachers to 
know that the factor of reward—in this case a monetary 
one—was not as effective as the author expected. 


Nursery School and Parent Education in Soviet Russia 
By VERA FEDIAEvSky in collaboration with Prof. 
Patty S. HILL. (10s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

It is notoriously difficult to get at the real truth about 
social changes in Russia since the Revolution, and the 
difficulty amounts to an impossibility if general statements 
are asked. All that any one observer can do is to describe 
what he saw. That this book contains, so far as it goes, an 
impartial account of an important aspect of education in 
Soviet Russia is guaranteed, not only by the high standing 
of Madam Fediaevsky, formerly of the Central Institute 
for the Protection of Motherhood and Infancy, Moscow, 
but also by the collaboration of Prof. Patty Hill, well-known 
in England as well as in America, as a distinguished leader 
of educational thought. Prof. Hill and some of her col- 
leagues at Teachers College, New York, saw with their own 
eyes what was being done in the créches, nursery schools, 
and kindergartens of Soviet Russia, and as a result Prof. Hill 
prevailed upon Madam Fediaevsky to undertake what may 
be called the first draft of this book. ‘‘ No matter,” says 
Prof. Hill, ‘‘ how one’s political or economic conceptions 
may be at variance, it cannot be denied that in Soviet 
Russia babies and little children are considered worthy of 
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the best the State can bestow upon them at any cost.” In 
so vast a country a vast amount remains to be done, but 
the goal, which is an organic part of the whole economic 
plan, is clear enough. Of what is actually being done in 
the more favoured localities, we are given a vivid albeit a 
business-like account in this volume. Its value is enhanced 
by a large number of excellent illustrations. 


Examinations and their Substitutes in the United States 
By Prof. I. L. KANDEL. Bulletin No. 28. (New York: 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing.) 

This is an extremely able piece of work. The author’s 
intimate knowledge of education in the chief European 
countries as well as in the States gives him a wide back- 
ground which adds interest and authority to his more 
philosophical chapters on ‘' The Social Setting of the 
Problem of Examinations,” and “ Education, Examina- 
tions, and the Individual.” These two essays are of equal 
interest to educationists on both sides of the Atlantic, 
while the other chapters are particularly concerned with 
American conditions. This publication can be had without 
charge on application to the office of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Everyday Problems of the Country Teacher: a Text- 
book and a Handbook of Country-School Practice 
By F. J. Lowrn. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(ros. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Agriculture is still the largest industry in the United 
States, and the majority of children from farm-homes are 
still educated in the one-room rural school. It was to help 
the teachers of these schools—usually young women 
between the ages of 18 and 25—that this book was first 
written ten years ago, and is now revised and augmented. 
The author has been both teacher and supervisor in rural 
schools, and knows the difficulties from his own experience. 
The advice he gives is extremely practical, and many of 
his suggestions, e.g. for definite units of work, are equally 
suitable for this country. 

The Teacher and Society 
Written in collaboration by W. H. KILPATRICK, J. 
DeEweEy, G. D. STopparRp, G. H. HARTMANN, HILDA 
Tasa, E. O. MELBy, G. Watson, J. H. NEWLOon, 
LAURA ZIRBES. (10s. 6d. New York and London: 
Appleton-Century Co.) 

The name of John Dewey stands out as that of one of the 
greatest of modern leaders of educational thought, whose 
influence has extended, not only throughout his native 
America, but far beyond. A John Dewey society has been 
formed in America, and this volume is its first year book. 
Dewey’s general position as an educational leader and 
thinker is fitly suggested by one of his best-known books, 
The School and Society, and it is therefore appropriate that 
this first collection of papers by representative educators 
should have as its general theme The Teacher and Society. 
Prof. Kilpatrick leads off with a re-afhrmation of the social 
aim as the dominant idea in American education, and he is 
followed by a number of contributors each of whom is 
entrusted with a special aspect of the general problem. To 
an English reader some of the interest of the book lies in 
tracing the differences between the position and outlook 
of teachers on the two sides of the Atlantic. Nowhere 
are these differences more clearly exemplified than in the 
chapter entitled, Freedom of Teaching, a chapter which 
reveals a threat to democracy more serious than is realized 
by most English people. We commend the whole book to 
the attention of those educators in this country who would 
read the signs of the times. 
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English, Poetry and Drama 


The New Alphabet in Use 
By T. ARNCLIFFE. (Wakefield : The Eagle Press.) 

Mr. Arncliffe’s The Spelling of English appeared twelve 
months ago and received highly appreciative Press notices 
in our leading educational papers. He has now printed this 
small book to provide further examples of reading matter 
in the new Alphabet. As before, the workmanship is a 
model of good craft; it is worthy of William Morris. 


Arguments and Discussions : a Book of Exercises in 
Oral English 
By J. W. Marriott. (2s. Harrap.) 
Mr. Marriott describes this as an experiment in oral 
English. It is a stimulating book, and teachers will find 
it very suggestive and helpful. 


English Conversations : for Advanced Foreign Students 
By G. K. Laycock. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

Others besides advanced foreign students will find these 
conversations interesting. The first twelve are reprinted 
from the Study of English Magazine (a Tokio publication) ; 
and the other seven were recently broadcast, as dialogues 
on the Swedish National Programme. 


Higher Business Correspondence 
By’R. SKELTON. (6s. net. Pitman.) 

A useful book for senior students or for those already 
in business. It is based on a course of lectures given to 
students of the Intensive Business Course, in 1930, for 
young men from the public schools and universities. Mr. 
Skelton’s long business experience makes him an admirable 
guide here. This is one of the best books of its kind that 
we have seen. 


Sixteen Moderns : Selected Contemporary Prose in 
Several Fields, with Preface and Notes 
By Dr. E. PARKER. (2s. Methuen.) 
A welcome addition to Methuen’s Modern Classics, in 
which the Editor has attempted to cater for all tastes. 


Saul 
By J. WENTER. Translated by R. and E. A. Howe. 
(8s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

The imagination of the novelist supplies an effective 
background for the Old Testament story. The author 
handles his theme with restraint and sympathy. He 
follows the Bible story in all essentials, and the effect 
can only be to make Saul and David and their contem- 
poraries more real. 


The Secret of Dead Man’s Cove : the Further Adven- 
tures of the Young Detectives 
By R. J. McGrecor. (3s. 6d. Oates & Washbourne.) 

A well-told story, sure to appeal to all young people 
who like plenty of action and adventure in their reading. 
Analytic Syntax 

By O. JESPERSEN. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Jespersen’s books on language and on grammar are 
well known to all serious students of English. He has long 
been recognized as the leader of those grammarians who 
would free English grammar from the bonds of a ter- 
minology and orthodox treatment inherited from Latin. 
This book he describes as “ the crowning effort of many 
years’ occupation with grammatical problems,” and a 
kind of supplement to his Philosophy of Grammar and 
The System of Grammar. It is an important book for the 
advanced student, who alone could appreciate Jespersen’s 
terminology and his encyclopaedic knowledge of languages. 


|) Captain of Springdale 
b The New House-Captain 
3) The Best House in the School 
By Dorita F. Bruce. (Modern Stories for the School- 
room.) (1s. 9d. each. Oxford University Press.) 
Though the chronicles of this modern girls’ boarding- 
school do not include a single sensational incident, a 
continuous pleasant interest is kept up, and these three 
volumes, each complete in itself, promise to rival in popu- 
larity, as they well deserve to do, the author’s history of 
Dimsie, a perennial favourite in Lower and Middle Forms. 


Old John 
By MArr{N CREGAN. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Helen Sewell’s droll and unusual illustrations add greatly 
to the value of this fairy story of Old John, the shoemaker, 
and his strange family of animals, whose language he under- 
stands. The glossary of Celtic terms omits to explain 
“ bonhams,” and “to make a puck at him.” There is 
some uncertainty about the use of “ shall ” and ‘“* will,” 
and “ onto ” is no rarity. 


Prose of Yesterday : Dickefis to Galsworthy 
Selected and Edited by G. Boas. (The Scholar's 
Library.) (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Here are collected thirty examples of good English 
prose, the work of writers who, if not strictly of the 
Victorian age, at any rate learnt their art and began to 
write long before Queen Victoria died. In a vigorous but 
brief introduction Mr. Boas tilts with more than a touch 
of satire at modern “‘anti-Victorian chatter ” and “‘ excited 
enthusiasm for the smart, clever, enlightened literature of 
the twentieth century.” 


Lest We Forget 
By C. A. RENsHAw. (5s. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

These fifty-three poems, most of which have previously 
appeared in various papers and reviews, are well-worth 
collecting in this more permanent form. The acrostic 
sonnets are perhaps too ingenious to satisfy, but in several 
of these lyrics Miss Renshaw rises to the height of true 
poetry. The withering satire of View Halloo ! is most 
effective, and the poems inspired by the author's love of 
the Yorkshire countryside will sink very deep into the 
hearts of many readers. 


Continental Tours by Motor Coach.—The popularity 
of motor-coach tours on the Continent is increasing greatly 
for the traveller is saved all difficulties of language, hotels, 
and exchange, and is able to take advantage of the know- 
ledge and ability of the companies arranging the tours. 
Exceptional ingenuity is shown in the tours arranged by 
the Red Line Continental Motorways of Dorland House, 
Regent Street. Their programme offers tours to Vienna 
and Budapest (twenty-one days), French and Italian 
Rivieras (twenty-eight days), Switzerland and Tyrol 
(fourteen days), Dalmatia (twenty-eight days), Rhine and 
Austrian Tyrol (fourteen days), Dolomites and Tyrol 
(fourteen days), Hungary and Jugoslavia (twenty-five days), 
and a special European tour (fifty-four days). Our repre- 
sentative has accepted an invitation for the Dolomites and 
Tyrol tour, the itinerary of which includes Amiens, Pans, 
Meran, Cortina, Innsbruck, Heidelberg, Trier, Lille. It 
would be difficult to devise a fourteen-day tour including 
more places of historical interest and magnificent scenery. 
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Geography 


Physical Geography 
By J. THORNTON. New Edition, Revised by Dr. L. 
DUDLEY STAMP. (3s. 9d. Longmans.) 

Although first published forty years ago, it has been 
possible to bring this well-known book up to date by the 
addition of sections on the major vegetation regions and 
on modern types of Ordnance Survey and Land Utilization 
maps. 

Journeys in Europe 
By E. G. Morr. (E. P. C. Geography Readers, 
Book 5). (2s. 9d. Cardiff and Wrexham : Educational 
Publishing Co.) 

Although the treatment is not on regional lines, the 
descriptions given in this book, supplemented by enthusiastic 
teaching, can be used effectively. The pictures have been 
selected carefully. 


The Preservation of our Scenery : Essays and Addresses 
By Dr. VAUGHAN CoRNISH. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The author, a distinguished geographer, believes that the 
preservation of beautiful scenery is essential to our national 
well-being, and it is largely due to his unceasing crusade 
that the problem of National Parks is beginning to receive 
serious attention. This book is a record of addresses 
delivered during the past eight years before the National 
Park Committee, the National Conference for the Preserva- 
tion of the Countryside, the South-Eastern Union of 
Scientific Societies, the Geographical Association, and the 
British Association. In advocating the preservation of 
sections of coastland, mountain, moorland, downland, 
woodland and fen as National Parks, Dr. Cornish rejects 
the claims of the Yorkshire coast, and states his preference 
for the cliffs of Cornwall and Pembroke where climatic 
conditions are less severe in winter. The areas selected 
as suitable for mountain-parks are Snowdon and the 
centre of the Lake District. In Scotland _ special 
mention is made of Glen Affric and the Cairngorms. 
Dartmoor is suggested as a park-site because it is 
not encumbered by sporting rights, Dovedale because 
it is as yet unspoiled by the builder, part of the Forest of 
Dean bordering the Wye Valley because of its woodlands 
and gorges, the Sussex Downs between Amberley and 
Steyning as an area of recreational instruction for the 


young, and the heart of Broadland because of its unique 
scenery and its boating facilities. The place of trees and 
buildings in English landscape is discussed, and it is shown 
that there are good reasons for regarding the whole of 
Britain as one scenic region which might be made to rank 
as one of the finest touring resorts in the world. 


Exercises in Modern Geography 
By A. W. CoysH and D. M. Hunt. Book III. Map 
Reading. (1s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
These useful exercises are based on fragments of Ord- 
nance Survey maps used in recent School Certificate 
examinations. 


The Surface of the Earth: Elementary, Physical and 
Economic Geography 
By H. Pickies. Revised by E. W. HEATON. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Because of its simple language and its wealth of illus- 
trations this book is suitable for use by middle forms. Few 
pupils, for example, can fail to be interested in the picture 
of the schoolboy climbing out of a pot-hole by means of a 
rope ladder. The statistical information in the latter part 
of the book has been brought up to date by Mr. Ellis W. 
Heaton, who has also written a new section on the Conquest 
of the Air. 


The Oxford Geographical Note-Books : for Secondary 
Schools 
By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. No. VIII. 
Oxford University Press.) 

This volume provides a general revision course of the 
world, excluding the British Isles. It maintains the high 
standard of the rest of the series and contains at the end 
an examination paper of school certificate standard which 
may be detached for use as a term test. 


The Principles of Economic Geography 
By Prof. R. N. RupMosE Brown. 
(Revised). (6s. net. Pitman.) 

It is unfortunate that this well-known account of the 
principles of economic geography still contains no maps. 
In other respects the book is thoroughly up to date. It 
contains, for example, a valuable general account of race- 
transference and colonization, and the statistics and the 
bibliography have been completely revised. 


(3s. 


World. (1s. 3d. 


Third Edition 


Miscellany 


Roadsense for Children 
By Major C. V. GODFREY. 
University Press.) 

The writer of this book, who is the Chief Constable of 
the city of Salford, humorously apologizes for having left 
his policeman’s beat in order to trespass upon the domain 
of authorship. No faintest hint of apology was necessary. 
On the contrary, it is entirely to the good that the methods 
employed by Major Godfrey, which have earned for Salford 
an enviable reputation for the reduction of street accidents 
to children, should be made widely known. His cardinal 
aim has been the inculcation in children of a ‘‘ fourth R,” 
Roadsense, and his leading method has been to secure the 
full co-operation of parents, teachers, the Local Education 
Authority, and the City Council. The explanations are clear, 
and are illustrated by excellent charts and photographs. 
The book well deserves the warm commendation bestowed 


(2s. 6d. net. Oxford 


upon it by the president of the National Safety First 
Association. 


Deafness and Commonsense 
By Dr. J. K. Lowe. (5s. net. Muller.) 

England has at last fallen into line with Scotland, and 
made special education for deaf children compulsory at the 
age of 5 (instead of 7) years. But pre-school training is of 
the utmost importance for rapid progress later, and the 
value of Dr. Lowe's little book lies especially in the appeal 
it makes to the mothers of deaf children to train them in 
lip reading as early as possible. In an appendix he gives 
a reprint of a paper by Miss Margaret Martin, containing 
clear and detailed instructions which any intelligent mother 
should be able to carry out, and in the rest of the book 
he gives enough information to form a background for the 
rational comprehension of the whole problem of deafness. 
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The Eye-Witness Histories 
By MuriEL MASEFIELD and B. I. Macraw, with the 
collaboration of R. K. and M. I. R. PoLKINGHORNE. 
(Book I, 2s. Book II, 28. 4d. Book III, 2s. 6d. Bell.) 
These ingenious and attractive little volumes, the fruit 
of infinite care and skill combined with vivid imagination, 
remind one of Puck of Pooks Hill and of Phra the Phanician. 
That is to say, they consist of stories of British history 
written from the point of view of contemporaries. They 
are frankly fiction, but they keep very close to authentic 
fact and, taken as a whole, they convey a lively sense of 
the course of the great events of history. Volume I covers 
the Middle Ages; Volume II the period 1485-1688 ; 
Volume III 1688-1815. 


The Foundations of Roman Italy 
By Prof. J. WHATMOUGH. (25s. net. Methuen.) 

Prof. Whatmough is primarily a linguist skilled in the 
dialects of the ancient world. His study of the Prae- 
Italic tongues of Italy has, however, led him on to the 
archaeology of the peninsula, and in this scholarly and 
important volume he has presented us with the result of 
his researches into the palaeolithic, neolithic, bronze-age, 
and iron-age inhabitants of the regions later subjugated by 
Rome. It is not too much to say that a knowledge of his 
conclusions is essential to every student who wishes to 
lay a sound foundation for his subsequent work on Roman 
history. 


Borderlands of Language in Europe and thelr Relation 
to the Historic Frontier of Christendom 
By V. CornisH. (6s. Sifton Praed.) 

A learned and highly-important study by an eminent 
geographer. Its conclusions are not only historically 
interesting, but also politically significant. It deals with 
the debatable boundary problems of the present day, and 
shows how they commonly originated in the ecclesiastical 
divisions of the Middle Ages. It explains many of the 
mysteries of the existing European chaos. 


Exercises in British History, |688—-1815 
By R. Perry. (1s. 6d. University of London Press.) 
A book of ingenious and diversified exercises intended 
for students of Matriculation standard. They include a 
number of maps to be filled in; charts to be completed ; 
graphs to be drawn, andsoon. The author is justified when 
he says that a boy or girl who has conscientiously worked 
through these exercises could probably answer any question 
that he or she is likely to get on the eighteenth century. 


British Diplomacy in the Eighteenth Century, 1700- 


1789 
By E. MALcoLm-SMITH. (7s. 6d. net. Williams & 
Norgate.) 


Mr. Malcolm-Smith’s careful and dispassionate study of 
British Diplomacy from the time of the Spanish Succession 
to that of the French Revolution will be almost equally 
useful to historians and to politicians. Based mainly on 
Foreign Office Papers, it gives an excellent account of 
the successive policies of Marlborough, Stanhope, Walpole. 
Carteret, Newcastle, Chatham, North, and Pitt. It is full 
of lessons for the present day. For example, Mr. Malcolm- 
Smith well says: ‘‘ On several occasions Great Britain was 
victorious in war, but failed to make use of the advantages 
she had gained. Her capacity for peace-making was never 
her strong point. And through it all there runs the warning 


that disaster was hers unless she kept herself armed and 
well-prepared.” 


The History Highway 
Edited by F. B. KirkMan. Book I. From Cave Men 
to Yesterday. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

A very brief introductory sketch of universal history 
remarkable for its illustrations the vivid colours of which 
would probably much have astonished the natives whom 
they are intended to represent. 


Discovering History 
Book I. Founders of Cities. By A. WEpDGwoop and 
C. S. S. HicHam. (1s. 6d.) Book III. Men who 
made Britain. By M. M. B. HicHam and C. S. S. 
HiGHAM. (2s. Longmans.) 

Two out of a projected four volumes of a new elementary 
historical series. As the title indicates, the aim of the 
Series is to encourage in the pupil the habit of original 
research. Hence the volumes are rich in source-material 
and in questions that necessitate investigation. The 
authors of the volumes are sound historians and experienced 
teachers. They have succeeded in producing attractive and 
workmanly volumes. 


The Vikings of Britain 
By D. P. CAPPER. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A brief and popular sketch of the Danish and Norwegian 
invasions of “ Britain,” within which geographical term are 
included not only Ireland and the Western Islands but also 
“ Wineland,” that is to say, America! The narrative is 
marked by a singular absence of dates, as its one map is of 
names. Its list of authorities and sources also is specially 
conspicious for the omission of precisely those writers who 
might be most confidently looked for, e.g., Allen Mawer, 
C. F. Keary, F. M. Stenton, W. G. Collingwood, and T. D. 
Kendrick. 


Makers of the British Empire 
By H. F. B. WHEELER. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The Book of Naval Adventures : from Drake to King 
George VI 
Edited by B. TUNSTALL. (6s. net. Routledge.) 

Mr. Wheeler for the Empire and Mr. Tunstall for the 
Navy have admirably exploited the human element in 
British History. Both of them begin with the Tudor period 
and carry their story down to the present time. A large 
number of names, of course, appear in both series, for men 
such as Drake and Raleigh were both seamen and empire- 
builders. On the whole, however, the volumes excellently 
supplement one another. Both of them provide fascinating 
reading. 


Alexander the Third : King of Scotland 
By J. FERGUSON. (5s. net. MACLEHOSE.) 

It is curious that prior to the appearance of this volume 
there had been no full-length account of the life and reign 
of King Alexander III of Scotland. For the reign of 
this monarch was the golden age of Scottish history, 
and it was the tragic death of Alexander that ushered in 
the three lamentable centuries of Anglo-Scottish warfare 
which terminated only in the union of the two crowns under 
James VI and I. Mr. Ferguson, working on scanty materials 
has done his work well. His accounts of the invasion of 
Scotland by Haakon of Norway, in particular, is a real 
contribution to knowledge. 
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Music 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
BEETHOVEN. Quartet in F Major, Op. 135. Played 
by the Lener String Quartet. LX598-600. Three 
Records. 6s. each. 

Beethoven's last Quartet, with its contrasting elements 
of drama and gaiety, is here given a superb performance. 
The playing of the Lener Quartet is especially satisfying in 
the serenely beautiful slow movement and in the dramatic 
finale. This recording is one of the finest that Columbia have 
given us for a long time. 


NıcoLar. Merry Wives of Windsor Overture. Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducting the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. LX596. 6s. 

A brilliantly successful record. Sir Thomas and his 
orchestra are in great form, and have rarely equalled the 
sonority and vivacity displayed in this attractive work. 

DeBussy. The Children’s Corner Suite. Pianoforte 
Solo by Walter Gieseking. On two Records. LX597, 
6s., and LB33. 4s. 

A delightful recording of this well-known work. Giese- 
king’s delicate touch is heard at its best in the exquisite 
“ The Snow is Dancing,” and everywhere he has caught the 
spirit of Debussy’s charming pieces. 


Music for all Occasions 
Edited and Applied by MABEL CHAMBERLAIN. No. 1. 
English National Airs. Music Arranged by R. GREAVES. 
(1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

This is the first of a series of books designed to supply 
music in simple form for school use, on such occasions as 
public celebrations, national days, or anniversaries. They 
will be helpful also in appreciation and other lessons. 


Happier Sight Singing 
By Exrmnor C. Artcocx. Books I, II, ITI. 
Oxford University Press.) 
These books represent a well-intentioned attempt to 
brighten the teaching of sight-reading, but a rate of progress 
beyond the capacity of the average class is expected. 


(8d. each. 


Famous Tunes : a Collection for Reading 
Arranged for Piano by J. Witson. Books I and II. 
(2s. each. Oxford University Press.) 

The author has arranged an interesting selection of 
extracts from the choral and instrumental works of the 
great masters. Though primarily intended for sight- 
reading at the piano, they would also form an admirable 
introduction to many of the classical masterpieces. 


Sclence 


Practical Organic Chemistry 
By Dr. F. G. Mann and Dr. B. C. SAUNDERS. 
(8s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

As one who has taught organic chemistry to pass degree 
standard for many years, the reviewer has had occasion 
to appraise the merits and demerits of most of the text- 
books of practical organic chemistry written in English 
and in German. His opinion of the present book may be 
briefly expressed as follows: Dr. Mann and Dr. Saunders 
have left their rivals so far behind that no comparison is 
possible. It would seem unnecessary to say more, and the 
book will certainly have a great success through the 
enthusiastic proselytism of its users. 


Modern Elementary Chemistry 
By Dr. F. S. TAYLOR. (5s. net. Handbook, 6s. net. 
Heinemann.) 

In this elementary book, Dr. Sherwood Taylor has 
aimed at three objects: first, to teach nothing which the 
student will later have to unlearn; secondly, to stress 
fundamental principles; thirdly, to give full and lucid 
explanations of all difficulties. We are not sure that the 
first object is pedagogically desirable or scientifically sound ; 
in any case, Dr. Taylor cannot be said to have attained it, 
for, quite apart from several small slips (such as describing 
Cavendish as “ the Hon.” and giving a wrong date for 
Cannizzaro’s resuscitation of Avogadro’s hypothesis), he 
says that 2 gm. of hydrogen occupy 22-4 litres at N.T.P., 
that an acid “is a substance containing hydrogen, a part 
or the whole of which can be replaced directly or indirectly 
by a metal forming a salt and water and no other product,” 
and that “the boiling-point of a mixture always rises, 
provided that the vapour is allowed to escape.” These and 
similar errors are perhaps the result of haste, but they 
seriously detract from the value of a book which otherwise 
possesses all the good points we now confidently expect 


from Dr. Taylor’s pen. The handbook for teachers is an 
excellent idea and should be most useful. 


Elementary Science 
By H. Wess and M. A. Gricc. Book III. (2s. od. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The previous volumes of this book have already been 
favourably noticed in this Journal. The third volume is 
equally good, and may be confidently recommended for 
use in elementary classes. The diagrams are clear and 
intelligible, and the suggestions for practical work are 
entirely appropriate. 


Organic Chemistry : a Supplementary Text-Book and 
Revision Courses for Higher School Certificate, 
Open Scholarship, Medical and University Students. 
By A. J. MEE. (4s. 6d. Dent.) 

Mr. Mee has already won a high reputation as an expositor 
of chemistry, and his new book will add to it. Concisely 
marshalled, the facts of elementary organic chemistry are 
here set out in such a way as to render revision of the 
subject easy, rapid and thorough ; while the idea of treating 
aliphatic and aromatic series together affords a new and 
refreshing outlook upon the work. Two folding charts 
represent in outline the synthetic relationships of common 
organic compounds, and there is an adequate index. The 
publishers have played their part well, by producing the 
book in an attractive format at a very reasonable price. 


|. Chemical Arithmetic (School Certificate). 
By F. W. Gopparp. (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 
2. Chemical Calculations 
By C. M. Jones. (1s. 9d. Murray.) 

These are useful and inexpensive collections of numerical 
chemical problems suitable for School Certificate and 
Matriculation candidates. Examples of questions actually 
set by the principal examining bodies have been included. 
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Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 


Still Life to Landscape Drawing 
By A. SMITH. (5s. net. 

The Junior Basket-Maker 
By C. CRAMPTON. (1s. 6d. net. Leicester: The Dryad 
Press.) 

Lettering for Children 
By R. TANNER. 
Press.) 

I. A Doll’s House Living Room : introducing Cardboard and Paper 
Modelling, Weaving and Sewing 
By ETHEL KING. 

2. Plastics and their Use in Craftwork 
By G. A. Lomax. 

(Dryad Leaflets, Nos. 97 and 98.) (6d. each. Leicester : 
The Dryad Press.) 

Advertisement Layout in Practice : a Guide for Designers, IlIlus- 
trators and Advertisers 
By L. SHARPE. (3s. 6d. net. Black.) 

Practical and Geometrical Drawing 


Pitman.) 


(2s. 6d. net. Leicester: The Dryad 


By H. Haxnrorp. Edited by J. Kay. Books I, II, 
and III.) (1s. 3d. each. Cassell.) 
The Problem of Art : a Text-book of Aesthetics 
By the Rev. Dr. P. GREEN. (6s. net. Longmans.) 
BIOGRAPHY 
Wren 
By G. WEBB. (Great Lives.) (2s. net. Duckworth.) 


King George the Sixth 
By Dorotny M. STUART. 
Jonathan Swift 
By B. NEWMAN. 
A Cricket Pro’s Lot 
By F. Root. (5s. net. Arnold.) 
Kings and Commoners : Studies in British Idealism 
By G. F. Timpson. (7s. 6d. net. Burrow.) 
Oliver Cromwell and the English People 
By E. BARKER. (The Cambridge Miscellany.) (3s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 


CLASSICS 


i Bi as Latin Passages : for Prepared or Unprepared Trans- 
ation 
By W. G. BUTLER. 
A New Latin Course 
By H. E. Goutp and J. L. WHITELEY. Part I, (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 
The Axiochus 
On Death and Immortality : a Platonic Dialogue. 
Edited with Translation, Illustrations, and Notes by 
E. H. BLAKENEY. (5s. net. Muller.) 


(2s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


(2s. 6d. Methuen.) 


EDUCATION 


The Freedom We Seek : a Survey of the Social Implications of the 
New Education 
Edited by W. Rawson. (5s. 
ship.) 

Child Care and Training 
By Prof. MARION L. FAEGRE and J. E. ANDERSON. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. (11s. 6d. net. Minneapolis : 

University of Minnesota Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

Organized Play in the Infant and Nursery School : Physical Exercises, 
Games, Singing Games, and Dance Movements for use in Infant 
and Nursery Schools 

By B. M. Hormes and MARJORIE G. Davies. (4s. net. 
University of London Press.) 

Educational Adaptations in a Changing Society : Report of the South 
African Education Conference held in Cape Town and Johannes- 
burg in July, 1934, under the Auspices of the New Education 
Fellowship 

Edited by Dr. E. G. MALHERBE, with the assistance 
of J. J. G. Carson and J. D. R. JONEs. (12s. Cape Town 
and Johannesburg: Juta.) 


New Education Fellow- 


The Jewish School: an Introduction to the History of Jewish 
Education 
By N. Morris. (Iros. 6d. net. Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 
The Caribbean Readers 
By A. J. Newman and P. M. SHERLOCK. Introductory. 
(Book One, 1s. Book Two, 1s. 4d. Teachers’ Manual, 
2s. 6d. Ginn.) : 
1. The Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I 


By J. Bunyan. Edited by R. W. JEPSON. (2s.) 
2. Youth at the Helm 
Selected and Edited by A. J. MERSON. (1s. 6d.) 


(Heritage of Literature Series.) (Longmans.) 
Comprehension Tests on Reading for Action 
Compiled by A. Stamp. Books III, IV, and V. (3d. 
each. Nelson.) 
I. The Brownie in the Lamp-Post ; Runaway Topsy 
By E. E. ELLSWORTH. 
2. Mary Was Five 
By M. D. HILLYARD. 
(Story-Time Books, Nos. 95 and gg.) 
No. 96, 6d. Nelson.) 
The History of the English Novel 
By Dr. E. A. BAKER. Vol. VIII. From the Brontés 
to Meredith: Romanticism in the English Novel. 
(16s. net. Witherby.) 
Publications of the English Goethe Society 
Edited by Prof. L. A. WiLLouGHBy. New Series. 
Vol. XII. Papers read before the Society, 1935-37. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 
The Northmen in Britain 
By ELEANOR HuLL. Reprint. (2s. 
The Burnley Readers 
By Mary BuRNLEY. 
Reader, 1s. Nelson.) 
Something to Say 
By J. C. DENT. 
Is. Heinemann.) 
English Lessons 
Edited by G. MONTEITH. 
London Press.) 
The Golden Path 
By L. Jesse. (E.P.C. Golden Stories, Book III.) 
(1s. 6d. Cardiff and Wrexham : Educational Publishing 
Co.) 
The Voice of One : Empire Lyrics 
By H. H. JOHNson. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
By Order of the King 
By A. SANGSTER. 
Verse hime 
By W. J. GLover. The Blue, Yellow, Violet and 
Orange Books. (Paper, 9d. each. Limp Cloth, ts. each. 
Philip.) 
The Poets’ Way 
Selected by E. W. PARKER. 
Longmans.) 


(No. 95, 5d. 


Harrap.) 


(First Reader, 8d. Second 


(Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 


(2s. net. University of 


(7d. Nelson.) 


Stage III. (1s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY 
(1s. 6d. Evans.) 


The Kingsway Atlas 
Edited by G. PHILIP. 

The Modern World Atlas 
New Edition. (6d. Philip.) 

The New Era Geographies 
By V. F. SEARSON and F. Evans. Book II. Australia, 
Asia and Africa. (2s. rod. Johnston.) 

New Picture Geographies 
By C. Mincrey. Book III. The World’s Workers. 
Second (Revised) Edition. (2s. Johnston.) 

Civil Service Test Papers—Geography : Clerical Class, Clerical 
Assistant, Grade l, Telegraphist, Female Sorting Assistant, 
Typist, etc. 

(2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The Face of ireland 


By M. FLoyp. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 
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HISTORY 
Kingship 
(1s. net. Longmans.) 
The Early Stuarts, 1603-1660 
By G. Davies. (Oxford History of England.) (12s. 6d. 
net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
The League from Year to Year (1936) 
(1s. Allen & Unwin.) 
Royal Progress : One Hundred Years of British Monarchy 
By H. Botituo. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 
The Kingsway Histories : for Juniors 
By RHopa Power. Book One. From Early Days to 
Norman Times. (Kingsway Fabric, 1s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 
Is. 9d. Cloth Boards, 2s.) Book Two. Norman Times 
and the Middle Ages. Book Three. From the Peasant 
Revolt to James I. (Kingsway Fabric, 1s. 9d. each. 
Limp Cloth, 2s. each. Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. each. 
Evans.) 
Mapping Exercises in European History, 1789-1936 
By S. T. Lewis and.S. H. McGrapy. 
I. The Voyages of John and Sebastian Cabot 
By Dr. J. A. WILLIAMSON. 
2. The Victorian Age 
By D. C. SOMERVELL. 
(Historical Association Pamphlets, Nos. 106 and 107.) 
(Is. each. Bell.) 
British Institutions of To-Day 
Dr. K. DERRY. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 
Hindu Customs and their Origins 
By S. Rice. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
The History Highway i 
Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN. Book II. From Dawn to 
_ _ Caesar. (1s. 8d. Nelson.) 
l. France 
2. The United States of America 
By HEBE SPAULL. (Life in Other Lands.) (1s. 6d. net 
each. Student Christian Movement Press.) 
The Land and Life of Japan 
By K. M. SHEPHERD. 
Discovering History 
By A. WEpGwoop and C. S. S. HicHam. Book II. 
The Heritage of Greece and Rome. (rs. gd. Longmans.) 
Scottish Empire 
By A. D. GIBB. 


(1s. Dent.) 


(2s. Edinburgh House Press.) 


(12s. 6d. net. 


MATHEMATICS 
Puzzle Papers in Arithmetic 
By F. C. Boon. 
(1s. 6d. Bell.) 
Trigonometry 
2A ees ea MacRosert and W. ARTHUR. Part I. 
ntermediate Irigonometry. s. 6d. : 
Workaday Arithmetic $ S es 
By G. H. LesLie and E. Matruias. (Books I and II, 
Paper, 10d. each. Cloth, 1s. each. Book III, Paper, 
Is. Cloth, 1s. 2d. Cassell.) 
Arithmetic of Everyday Affairs 
By A. E. Hunt. (1s. 2d. Oliver & Boyd.) 
Diagnosis of Individual Difficulties in Arithmetic 


y Dr. J. F. ScHONELL. (2s. 6d. Oliver & 
A School Algebra ane? one 


By R. M. Carey. Certificate Course. 


mans.) 

Utility Arithmetic 
By E. M. BEvaN. Book 2. (1s. Cardiff and Wrexham: 
Educational Publishing Co.) 


MISCELLANY 
Athletic Records and Results, 1937 
By H. ABRAHAMS and L. N. RICHARDSON. 
Is. 6d. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
How to Speak Effectively : 
E T: jeak 
y ©. SEYMOUR. Fourth Edition. . 6d. net. Pi ; 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Swim Book E 
By S. G. HEpcEs. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Facts and How to Find Them : a Guide to Sources of Information 
and to the Method of Systematic Research 
By W. A. BacLey. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


MacLehose.) 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


(4s. 6d. Long- 


(Paper, 
net. Seeley, Service.) 
on the Platform ; at the Meeting ; 
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Summaries of Theses accepted In Partial Fulfilment of the Require- 
ments for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1935, at Harvard 
University Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

(8s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

The Borderland between Public and Voluntary Action in the Social 
Services 
By Sir HUBERT L. SmitH. (Barnett House Papers, 
No. 20.) (1s. Oxford University Press.) 

Something to do for Odd Minutes 

By B. C. Cotes. Teacher’s Book. (1s. 6d. net. Brown.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Elementary German Commercial Correspondence 
By L. Marsu. Third Edition. Revised by STELLA 
M. LANE. (38. 6d. Pitman.) 
Gebrüder Lenz auf Tippelfahrt 
By R. ITALIAANDER. Edited by H. SHAPERO. (Is. 3d. 
Oxford University Press.) 
Commercial French : Style and Practice 
By E. RENAULT and Dr. J. WRIGHT. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 
L’Année Française 


By Dr. F. A. HepGcock and Prof. R. HuGHEs. (2s. 
Bell.) 

Deux Contes Russes 
By Orca HOLENKOFF. (1s. Macmillan.) 

Junior Graded Tests in French 

F. M. Forrest. (1s. Dent.) 

Tales of Real Adventure : from Modern French Authors 
Edited by Dr. F. C. RoE. (2s. Longmans.) 

Drei Männer im Schnee 
By E. KAstTNER. Edited by C. H. BELL. (2s. 6d. 
Harrap. 

Introduction à Molière : Le Médecin malgré lui; Le Bourgeois 


Gentilhomme 
Abrégés avec Introductions, Notes et Vocabulaire par 
Prof. Eunice R. GoDDARD and Prof. JEANNE ROSSELET. 
(2s. 3d. Heath.) 
Les Laval dans le Désert 
By A. LarivE. (6d. Nelson.) 
Elementary Translation into German 
By J. J. HAROLD. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Mes Vingt Histoires Faciles 


By IsaBEL Hawks. (rod. Dent.) 
MUSIC 
Songs that made History 
By H. E. Piccotr. (3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 


y 
Music.Work in the School : a Handbook for Class-Teachers 
By HELEN V. S. RoBERTS. (4s. 6d. net. Cambridge : 
Hefter.) 


PHILOSOPHY 
Plato To-Day 
By R. H. S. Crossman. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
John Donne and the New Philosophy | 
By Prof. C. M. CoFFin. (17s. 6d. net. New York: 
Columbia University Press. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Learning and Teaching : an Introduction to Psychology and Education 
By Dr. A. G. HuGHEs and Dr. E. H. HuGuHEs. (7s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 
When Temperaments Clash : a Study of the Components of Human 
Temperament 
By Dr. M. MACKENZIE. (7s. 6d. net. Murby.) 
Adolescent Psychology 
By Prof. Apa H. ARLITT. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
War Dance : a Study of the Psychology of War 
By E. G. Howe. (7s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
You Can Find God 
By E. Suituito. (‘‘ Needs of To-Day ” Series.) (3s. 6d. 
net. Rich & Cowan.) 
“ Jacob’s Trouble ° : an Epoch in Adamic Spiritual Evolution 
Sixth Edition. (‘‘ Sevens,” Box 57, Wanganui, New 
Zealand.) 
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The Story of our Religion 

: By E. A. GARDINER. Vol. One. From the Foundation 
of the Church to the Elizabethan Settlement—A.D. 
29 to 1603. (3s. Rivingtons.) 

The Presentation of the Bible to Children 
By E. F. Hatt. (Handbooks of Religious Education.) 


SCIENCE 

Anatomy and Physiology of Physical Training 

By Major R. W. GatLoway. (6s. net. Arnold.) 
Pure Chemistry : a Brief Outline of its History and Development 

By A. Barcray. Part I. Historical Review. (1s. 6d. 

net. Science Museum. H.M.S.O.) 
Life in the Animal World 

y Dr. F. H. SHOOSMITH. 

Introducing British Butterflies 

By H. Bastin. Edited and Arranged by J. E. PRYDE- 


(5s. net. Harrap.) 


HucHeEs. (2s. net. Allan.) 
Practical Organic Chemistry 
By A. J. MEE. (5s. Dent.) 


interpretive History of Flight : a Survey of the History and Develop- 
ment of Aeronautics, with particular reference to Contemporary 
Influences and Conditions 


By M. J. B..Davy. (5s. net. H.M.S.O. Science 
Museum.) 
An Introduction to Physical Chemistry 
F. A. PHILBRICK. (5s. Dent.) 
Volumetric Analysis 
By A. J. MEE. (7s. 6d. Heinemann.) 
Progress and Conquest 
By S. RIvers-SMiTH and W. K. SPENCER. Book I. 
The Creation and the World around us. Book II. 


The Soil and the Plants. (1s. each. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The Life of the Honey-Bee : adapted from “The Lore of the 
Honey-Bee ” (T ickner-Edwards) 
By E. C. PARNWELL. (6d. Oxford University Press.) 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
The Public and Preparatory Schools Year Book, 1937 
Edited by C. H. DEANE, A. P. W. DEANE, and L. W. 
TAYLOR. (10s. 6d. net. Deane The Year Book Press.) 
Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux 
Classified List of Annuals and Year Books: Supple- 
mentary to the Aslib Book-List. (2s. to “ Book-List ”’ 
Subscribers. 3s. 6d. to others.) 
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Scottish Education Department 
Report of the Committee of Council on Education in 
Scotland for the Year 1936, with Summary Statistics 
for Scotland for the Year 1935-36. (1s. 3d. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

Education (Scotland) 

Statistics in respect of Education Areas for the Year 
1935-36. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Report of the Advisory Council to the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment as to the Position of Technical Education in the Day School 
System of Scotland (and Developments which may be desirable 
in order to establish a closer Relation between Day School Work 
and Industries requiring Technical Knowledge and Ability 

(1s. 3d. net. Edinburgh: H.M.S.O.) 

Board of Education 
List 43 (1936). Cost per Child Elementary Education, 
calculated upon the actual net Expenditure of Local 
Education Authorities in the Financial Year (April 1 
to March 31) 1933-34, 1934-35, and 1935-36 respec- 
tively. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Legislative Assembly, New South Wales 
Report (together with Appendices) of the Minister of 
Public Instruction for the Year 1935. (2s. 9d.) 

Playparks : with Suggestions for their Design, Equipment and 
Planting 
By T. Apams. (Is. 

Board of Education 
Table of Holiday Courses on the Continent for Instruc- 
tion in Modern Languages and Other Subjects, 1937. 

(6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Canada, 1937: the Official Handbook of Present Conditions and 

Recent Progress 
(25 cents. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics.) 

Education (Scotland) Reports, etc. 

Issued in 1935-36. (ros. net. Edinburgh: H.M.S.O.). 

Special Areas Bill: Memorandum on Proposed Provision for 
Additional Food, &c., for Mothers and Children in Distressed 
Areas, submitted to the Prime Minister by the Children’s 
Minimum Council. 

(3d.). 

i. The Early Use of the Magnet 

2. Wheatstone’s Tape Telegraph 

3. Graham Bell’s Telephone 

4. Hertz's Radio Set, 1886 
(Posters for Schools.) (General Post Office.) 


Coronation Planting Committee.) 


OUR DECLINING POPULATION 


PAMPHLET on The Future of our Population, 

written by Dr. Blacker and Mr. Glass, has been 
issued by the Population Investigation Committee (69 
Eccleston Square, S.W.1, price 6d.). It has been drawn 
up to show that, unless great changes take place in our 
family life, the population will after fifteen years enter 
upon a period of increasingly rapid decline. Any recent 
increase in population has been due to our lowered death- 
rate, for since 1880 the birth-rate has been steadily falling, 
and by 1940 it will decline quicker than the death-rate ; 
so that our population of 40,000,000 will by 2035 have 
become one of 4,500,000. Our population to-day consists 
of 12-45 per cent of old people above 60, 23:25 per cent 
of children below 15, and 64-30 per cent of active wage- 
earners. By 2035 the old will be 57-75 per cent, the children 
2:96 per cent, and the active 33:28 per cent. 

The causes of this decline are two: fewer marriages are 
taking place and fewer children are being born from each 
marriage. The reasons which bring this about may be 
divided into medical, economical and psychological. Of 
these the economical are most wide-reaching. Since the 
War the decrease in the incomes of those classes who 
produced most children, have caused them to delay mar- 
riage later in life, and to restrict their children to one or 


two. Incities, houses are smaller, and flat life is prevalent ; 
there is no room for children. More married women are 
workers, and the family income shrinks when they are 
incapacitated from working. Even when these considera- 
tions do not prevail many possible parents have misgivings 
of their children being able to find work. Among the 
well-to-do the cost of education has become excessive; 
from the age of 5 to 21 a boy can’ well cost £3,000 
or £4,000, and a girl about two-thirds of this. Many 
think that the only reason for our existence on earth is 
to leave behind us children better in*every way than 
ourselves. 

It is well known that, as a rule, children of the manse 
and the school-house make the best citizens. And yet 
our educational authorities persist in retiring all women 
who marry. So that we have a large population of lay 
nuns among the best marriageable material. In other 
countries this rule does not hold; in France, for example, 
one often finds in a village school that the husband teaches 
the boys while the wife teaches the girls. 

Some will argue that it is better to have a choice, though 
small, population. But in the world as it is has such 4 
nation a chance of existence ? Surely not a great Empire 
as ours, 
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THE FORWARD LOOK IN EDUCATION 


By T. RAYMONT, M.A., formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ College 


WE hear much nowadays, and by no means without 

justification, of a New Education. But the claim 
implied in the phrase is really an old one. So long ago 
at least as 1890, that discerning writer, R. H. Quick, 
stated that a New Education had been started by 
Rousseau, who, he said, was the first to give up thinking 
of the child as a being whose chief faculty was remem- 
bering, and thought of him rather as a being who feels 
and reflects and invents. Even while Quick was writing, 
the school at Abbotsholme was bein started, and 
Bedales soon followed, both of them exemplifying an 
education which consisted in something besides learning 
and remembering. And so from one generation to 
another, and more than ever in our own time, there is 
constant talk of new proposals, new methods, and new 
ideals. To say that they are not all as new as they 
profess to be is true, but is not the whole truth. A 
new method or a new ideal may be essentially as old 
as the hills, but the reformer who succeeds in getting it 


reduced in practice, and in getting things done, deserves 
credit for an original achievement. 

The old education, as we may call it by way of con- 
trast, is even now being subjected to a fire of criticism, 
constructive and destructive, in volume after volume. 
poured forth from the press. A small selection from them 
forms the theme of this article. First we note a book 
whose title Towards Peace of Mind seems to have nothing 
to do with any sort of education that exists nowadays.’ 
Its author is a Harvard professor, and chief medical 
officer of Boston Psychopathic Hospital, said to be one 
of the best of its kind in the world. It comes commended 
by our nearer neighbour, Dr. Cyril Burt. The author 
discusses, with a combined simplicity and significance 
which is only at the command of a master of the subject, 
problems of mental health, which, he says, have always 
been ignored and forgotten, in comparison with those of 


1 Towards Peace of Mind : Everyday Problems of Mental Health: 
By Prof. K. M. Bowman. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
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physical health. The book is written with reference to 
people of all ages, and deals with such matters as fatigue 
and sleep, tobacco and alcohol, sex and marriage. To 
the teacher as such, the two chapters entitled “ problems 
in child training ” and “‘ the growing boy and girl ” are 
most reliable, especially as Dr. Bowman has no single 
psychological axe to grind, but selects what is sanest and 
soundest in the competing schools of psychological 
thought. 

Our next volume, which bears the truly striking title, 
Nature Hits Back,* comes from a similar quarter, for 
its author, Dr. M. Lawrie, is physician in psychological 
medicine to Queen Mary’s Hospital for the East End, 
London. His main thesis is that the real tragedy of 
illness is not the illness treated by doctors in hospitals, 
for hospital cases are, after all, relatively few, so that the 
average person does not fear that malignant disease 
may kill him, and does not trouble himself about death. 
But “ nervousness, dejection, and despondency, lassi- 
tude, and prevailing tiredness, are the most disastrous 
and tragic maladies of mankind.” In other words, the 
beginnings of disease are of greater practical importance 
than its terminal phases. We do not count nervousness 
among the diseases, and yet it is the potent generator of 
disease. The outstanding nervous malady of to-day 
is fear—unreasonable and unrecognized expectancy of 
harm, leading to restlessness, worry, and depression. To 
parents and teachers Dr. Lawrie’s message is that 
broken sleep, indigestion, fatigue, and eye-strain in 
children are not taken as seriously as are established 
diseases, and that the consequences may be disastrous. 
He goes so far as to say that books on child psychology 
are filled with psychological explanations of nervous 
disorder which is rooted in physical causes. In his own 
way Dr. Lawrie stands for that healthy and happy 
childhood which is the corner-stone of the New 
Education. 

The modern attitude towards childhood is well repre- 
sented in a book based upon the questions put by 
earnest and intelligent parents, any time during the past 
half century, to the Child Study Association of America.* 
The method of direct question and direct answer gives 
point and gist to the advice offered upon habit formation, 
discipline, and authority, “ healthy attitudes towards 
health,” heredity, and training, the emotional life of the 
child, character, and spiritual growth. The questions 
seem to have been well chosen from an immense store, 
and the answers are based on scientific knowledge and 
informed by sound common sense. The new spirit in 
education is manifest throughout the book. 

We have reserved for the end a book with which many 
of our readers have no doubt already made acquaintance. 
Mr. Wells began life as a teacher, and in a large part of 
his enormous literary output he has in reality continued 
to discharge the duty of a distinguished public teacher. 
The title of his most recent book ‘ is obviously adapted 


2 Nature Hits Back. By M. Lawrig. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

3 Parents’ Questions. By SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG, CECILE 
PILPEL, JOSETTE FRANK, ANNA W. M. WotrF, ZILPHA C. 
FRANKLIN, Dr. RUTH BRICKNER, BERTHE GOODKIND. (8s. 6d. 
Gollancz.) 

4 The Anatomy of Frustration: A Modern Synthesis. By 
H. G. WELLS. (7s. 6d. net. The Cresset Press.) 
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from Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy.” Under a 
thin disguise, Mr. Wells turns his prophetic eloquence 
upon the many “frustrations ” of modern life—the 
frustrations, for example, of socialism, of a world 
pax, of abundance, of sinfulness, of loneliness, and of 
women through feminism. Like the sage of old he seems 
to exclaim—all is vanity. And prominent among all 
these frustrations is the frustration of youth. It is here 
that Mr. Wells pours the vials of his wrath upon the 
education of our time. “ We are,” cries the person in 
whose mouth Mr. Wells puts his words of wisdom, 
“ frustrated by original sin, by fear, pugnacity, cupidity, 
dishonesty, but most of all by this damned flattening 
fiatness of our schools. If youth did not naturally 
dislike its tutors and teachers and react against them, 
there would be little hope for any Next Beginning.” He 
contrasts the alert intelligence and fearless freedom of 
a child of 6 or 7 and “ the slouching mental futility of 
the ordinary youth in the later teens.” It is a New 
Education indeed that Mr. Wells desiderates, a newer 
education than is dreamt of even in our few “‘ progressive 
schools.” 


The Irish Free State.—The Annual Conference of the 
Irish Technical Education Association at Clonmel could 
point to a fine record of success in the spread of vocational 
education, there was, however, a skeleton at the feast. The 
depopulation of the country has been accelerated along with 
if not because of the growth of new industries. There has 
been not only a very distinct ‘‘ flight from the land ” but 
from the country, chiefly to England. It would be too long 
a task to discuss causes and remedies here, but it is at any 
rate encouraging that the speakers at the Congress felt that 
they must play their part in restoring the country’s greatest 
industry, agriculture. The Erasmus Smith case has been 
settled at last after about eight years’ litigation. Briefly. 
the remnant of the funds have been divided between the 
Protestant and Catholic claimants—about £65,000 each. 
It is pitiful to realize that about £50,000, meant for educa- 
tional purposes, has been thrown away in law expenses. 

The appointment of Dr. Thrift, T.D., as Provost of 
Trinity College, has given universal satisfaction. The choice 
was altogether in Mr. de Valera’s hands and it is pleasant 
to know that he unhesitatingly accepted the name selected 
by the college, although Dr. Thrift has been a member 
opposed to the government in the Dail. 


& * * 


Tour of the Belgian Art Collections.—The 1937 
programme of this tour will be largely improved so as to 
offer every visitor interested in artistic activities ample 
opportunity to study the marvellous development of the 
different forms of art in Belgium. The subscribers will be 
able to visit, under the most favourable conditions, the 
monuments, the museums, the picturesque sites of the most 
famous artistic centres. Small groups will be formed, each 
under the guidance of English University graduates 
specialized in the study of art and archeology. For the 
students who wish to obtain a certificate, an examination 
session will be held. The moderate cost of living in Belgium, 
the favourable rate of exchange as well as the exemption 
from many expensive taxes have enabled the organizing 
Committee to offer the members of the Group the most 
comfortable hospitality at very reasonable terms. Applica- 
tion for details of the tour which will commence about 
August 18 should be made to the Directeur de la zième 
semain d’Art Prof. P. Montfort, M.A., Président de la 
S.B.P.D., 310 Avenue de Tervueren, Woluwé, Bruxelles, 
Belgique. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS * 


By S. P. B. MAIS, M.A. 


ROSSALL, 1909-13 
Qs the strength of my Double Blue, and in despite of 
my failure to snatch a higher class than a third in 
two Honour Schools I was in immediate demand on 
coming down from Oxford. 

I don’t know why I went to Rossall. 

As the result of the interview that I had with the 
headmaster I was offered the post of mathematical 
master, form-master of the bottom form, and English 
master of the Shell. For this I was to be paid {150 a 
year including board and lodging for the nine months of 
term time. 

I was asked if I had taken a diploma in education. 
I had to admit that I hadn’t. 

The Headmaster’s brow cleared. “If you had I 
shouldn’t have had you. We want no theorists here. 
There’s only one Theory of Education. Keep order.” 

I asked what precisely ‘‘ English ” meant. 

“ Oh,” he said, ‘‘ that’s quite simple. We only need 
one hour a week for English. Let me see. That is a 
School Certificate class. For next year they’ve got to 
read Julius Caesar and Macaulay’s Essays on Warren 
Hastings and Clive. You ought to be able to cover that 
in the time. 

“These boys aren't reading for fun; they’ve got to 
get through the examination. Schools are judged on 
results. Your job is simple. You've got to get them 
through the examination.” 

It was then that I should have resigned and searched 
for some school where English was taken seriously. 

I attribute nearly the whole of Rossall’s weakness to 
the fact that it was almost rigidly monastic. 

No housemaster was allowed to be married, and if 
any senior master had the temerity to marry he, ipso 
facto, ceased to be a housemaster. 

The absence of all feminine society had a disastrous 
effect on everybody. It was unnatural. In my fury I 
compelled my boys to take cushions into class. I 
nearly lost my job for that gesture of defiance. 

My time was very fully occupied. In the whole work- 
ing week I had only three hours off, and these were 
filled with correcting exercises. Each morning we were 
called at 6.30. Morning chapel was at 7.10, a per- 
functory service which did much to give the boys a 
distaste for all services ever after. From 7.20 to 8.15 I 
was expected to teach on an empty stomach in a cold 
class-room. From g till 9.45 I would correct work, and 
from 9.45 till 12 I was in school. I reserved 12 to I as 
an extra hour for backward workers. Luncheon was 
at 1.20, and by 2.15 we were changed and on the football 
ground. Tea was at four o’clock, and afternoon school 
ran from 4.30 to 6.30. Dinner in Common Room at 
that hour was followed by an hour’s correcting of exer- 
cises before chapel at 8.35. More correcting of exercises 


* Extracts from a volume entitled ‘All the Days of My Life’ to 
be published in September, and given here by courtesy of the 
author. Mr. Mais’s first contribution to literature appeared in 
The School World for April, 1912. 


till 10.30 saw me usually dropping off to sleep. But I 
managed to escape to Blackpool on Saturday nights 
either to see a play or to dance with mill-girls in the 
huge ball-room of the Tower or the Winter Gardens. 

From the very start I objected to the system of com- 
pulsory chapel. There must be discipline in religion as 
in everything else, but the whole object of organized 
religion is defeated if services turn worshippers away 
from rather than towards God. 

I objected to the insistence on rewards and punish- 
ments. 

I resented intensely having to correct exercises. It 
dulled my brain, and was of no value to the boy unless 
you corrected it by his side. I am glad to see that the 
Board of Education in its latest ‘‘ Handbook of 
Suggestions for Teachers ” (page 396), agrees with this. 

The mark system put a premium on cribbing. The 
prep. system meant that elderly louts compelled their 
fags to do their prep. for them in addition to their other 
duties of brewing tea, making toast, taking messages, 
cleaning boots and so on 

I resented the rule that a member of the staff should 
never be seen smoking. 

The only other outlet beyond games was the Corps 
which frankly bored evéry member of it except a young 
housemaster, L. H. Trist, whose every spare hour was 
spent in working out schemes for route marches and 
field days. | 

It will easily be seen that I found it easier to make 
friends with the boys than with the masters. I found 
that I quickly made friends with a few boys, and having 
made friends they remained friends. 

Life really was quite eventful. On the first or second 
night of my second term we had to spend half the night 
scouring the beach and the frozen fields for the Common 
Room head waiter. I found him at last partly submerged 
under the broken ice of a small pond. It was an unsatis- 
factory night to choose to drown oneself. He had or 
imagined he had cancer. 

The summer term was a little less dreary for me 
because I would bathe every morning before chapel in 
the sea. It was typical of Rossall, which was on the sea, 
that no boy was allowed to bathe in it until he became a 
monitor. 

In the middle of the summer term came Speech Day, 
and Rossall became more completely transformed than 
Oxford in Eights’ Week. There was a big luncheon to 
which none of us went. There were prizes. There was 
any amount of boosting of examination successes and, 
best of all, there was no compulsory cricket. 

Speech Day and Confirmation Day were the only two 
occasions in the whole school year when the boy could 
call his soul his own. 

I tried to stir up enthusiasm in the School Debating 
Society but, as boys were never allowed to discuss any 
subject that directly affected their own lives, it was 
scarcely surprising that debates were ill-attended or that 
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the speakers relied on the type of facetiousness that one 
associates with the Oxford Union. 

I met with much greater success in a private literary 
and debating society that I held in my rooms every 
Saturday night. 

I learnt a good deal of the workings of the boy mind 
by this means. It was soon realized that I was to be 
trusted and things were blurted out in the excitement of 
these argumentative evenings that I should never have 
discovered otherwise. 


About cribbing, for instance. The only way to stop 
cribbing was obviously to encourage it or to set work 
where it was impossible. 


I used to trust my boys with everything. They added 
and gave up their own marks instead of those of their 
neighbour, which I regarded as an infamous practice that 
led to all sorts of corruption, bribery and bullying. Some 
cheated of course, but others learnt to be truthful for 
the sake of being truthful. 


I tried to prove the absurdity of all marks by giving 
seventy or eighty thousand marks for the right solution 
of one sum, and one mark for the right solution of the 
next. This caused a good deal of complaint, and house- 
masters were not slow to bring the complaints to my 
notice. 

My success, in so far as I met with success, was in 
rousing even the louts of my form when I became form- 
master of Modern Shell to take an interest in books. 

When I arrived I found that the method of “ doing ” 
Shakespeare was to read parts round the room like verses 
out of the Bible. When I first got them to get up and 
walk about and declaim and act the speeches they were 
full of misgiving. When I encouraged them to bring 
into class such clothes as they could find to dress the part 
it was thought that I was just asking for trouble. But 
instead of degenerating into an unseemly ‘‘ rag ” these 
simple movements and dressings-up turned a dull reading 
into exciting drama or laughable farce. 

In addition to Shakespeare I managed to get them 
interested in modern plays, though this meant my buying 
twenty or so copies on my own account. 

From reading more widely they went on to writing 
more. Instead of confining composition to essays they 
began to write stories and poems and run their own form 
magazine. 

I remained at Rossall for four years, fighting hard to 
bring about an educational reform that most of my 
colleagues regarded as unnecessary and dangerous. Why 
I was not sacked I do not know. 

I think the best part of my life at this time was the 
annual O.T.C. camp at Tidworth Pennings or Farn- 
borough. There I had the society of the boys whom I 
most liked without the surveillance of senior masters 
who did their best to put a stop to all friendships between 
boys and members of the staff. 

Given a free hand I could have got even the dullest of 
these boys interested in art or music or literature or 
natural history. But it was necessary first to make 
friends with them, and this was definitely discouraged. 
At one Common Room meeting the resolution was 
actually passed that no master should have any boy alone 
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in his room for longer than ten minutes, and that no 
master should ever allow a boy to be alone with him in 
his room at all with the door shut. In the face of these 
two staggering resolutions, neither of which did I even 
attempt to keep, it was difficult to get down to the 
business of education at all. 

In order to be recognized by the Board of Education 
we had to submit to inspection, which I welcomed. 
But it became purely farcical. One classical master drew 
a map of Syracuse on his board and rehearsed for weeks 
precisely the questions and answers that were to occur if 
and when the inspectors visited him. They left him 
severely alone. 

They were polite in their reports about all of us. But 
they didn’t and couldn’t see the things that really made 
or marred the school. 

What they should have said in their report was that 
the ugliness of the school buildings was having a de- 
generating effect on the school and should be blown up. 

What they should have said in their report was that 
the staff, by reason of its own sexual repression, was far 
too much obsessed by sex. 

I was offered and refused the headmastership of 
Chipping Campden Grammar School and I resisted the 
efforts of the Bishop of London and the retiring Bishop 
of Oxford to make me take Orders. 

And, most important of all, I was made games master, 
and immediately proceeded to change the school game 
from Soccer to Rugger. The anger that followed that 
move from old boys and the whole school is very 
difficult at this distance of time to credit. I could not 
have sinned more grievously if I had sought to abolish 
the National Anthem or the Throne. 

I carried my way, and Rossall is now a fairly successful 
Rugger school. 

Then quite suddenly I became engaged. 

This of course meant leaving Rossall. I was married 
on August 6, 1913, and in September became an assistant 
master at Sherborne. 


SHERBORNE, [913-17 


During my four years at Rossall I can only remember 
being asked to one dinner-party, and that was of course 
at the headmaster’s house. If any other member of the 
staff wanted to give a dinner-party he would have had 
to give it in Blackpool. 

During my four years at Sherborne I seemed to be 
for ever attending dinner-parties. 

The change from Rossall to Sherborne was almost like 
a change from the Pole to the Equator, so great were the 
differences. 

But it would be as difficult to explain the atmosphere of 
Sherborne to a Rosallian as to explain the sort of 
comfortable life lived by a West Country hunting squire 
to an unemployed man on the Means Test in Hebburn. 

To live in a house of my own in a community where 
everybody else lived in a house of his own and lived a 
normal life with wife and children, after the Spartan 
monasticism of Rossall, was like returning to civilization 
after a singularly arduous campaign in the desert. 

It was not surprising that the Sherborne boys are so 

(Continued on page 442) 
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THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES 


Section A, 1/6 Section B, 2f- 


This series started in a modest way three years ago. To-day it is world famous. The reviews 
speak of it as bringing “joy to the hearts of English teachers,” and schools in nearly every part of 
the English-speaking world are using the books and writing to the publishers to say how much 
the series has done to make the study of English literature interesting, enjoyable and vital. 


The enthusiastic reception of the series and the constant demand for more and more volumes is a 


sufficient testimony to the success of the venture. 


New Volumes 


Section A 
THE POETS’ PATH © REAL ADVENTURE AGAIN 
THE POETS’ WAY. Stage MI (2) YOUTH AT THE HELM ®) 
STILL LIGHTER ESSAYS THE IMAGINARY EYE-WITNESS 
ACHIEVEMENT ADVENTURES ON THE HIGH SEAS 
Section B | 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part I“ NEW AND OLD ESSAYS, 1820-1935 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF LONGER POEMS : 
A SELECTION FROM SHORT STORIES BY MODERN 
ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS , WRITERS 
Already Published 
Section A 
REAL ADVENTURE (5 THE ADVENTURE OF TRAVEL“ 
CREATURES OF THE WILDS °) ADVENTURES AND ENCOUNTERS © 
ENGLAND OUT OF DOORS MORE TALES OF REAL ADVENTURE») 
SHORT STORIES: OLD AND NEW BALLADS AND NARRATIVE POEMS 
LIGHTER ESSAYS 0» THE POETS’ WAY, Stage I0» 
ONE-ACT COMEDIES THE POETS’ WAY, Stage II 
LEGENDS AND MYTHS OF GREECE AND ROME 
Section B 
THE ENGLAND OF QUEEN ANNE EOTHEN. By A. W. KINGLAKE. 
By G. M. TREVELYAN. ESSAYS BY MODERN WRITERS» 


SELECTED SHORT STORIES 


By Joun GALsworRTHY. MODERN ONE-ACT PLAYS (4) | 


“This sparkling collection.” —London Schoolmaster. (“Care and judgment have been shown in presenting 
tales of vigorous action and interesting descriptive ms.” —A.M.A. ®“ Excellent reading for young people 
—exciting, humorous, light-hearted.”’—Jeachers’ World. (0 “* This edition should do much to help the coming genera- 
tion to know how great is their heritage.” —TZimes Educ. Supp. (5) “ Here is real adventure indeed . . . a splendid gem 
of a book.” —Liverpool Post. ‘*) “‘ Some of the most fascinating animal stories in modern literature are included in this 
valuable little book.’’—Public Opinion. ‘7)“* Will inculcate a true love of country, a true patriotism °— New Schoolmaster. 
(8) “* What an array of thrilling episodes . . . not a dry page amongst them.’ — Education Office Journal, ‘) “‘ Every 
one of them is calculated to widen the literary horizon of the young reader ’’—Times Lit. Supp. |“ A wealth of 

ipping adventures.” — Education Gazette. OD“ A very interesting survey of the evolution of the English Essay 
fom the eighteenth century to our own day.” —Scottish Educ. Jnl. 2) “ Excellent anthology . . . quite out of the 
common run, the percentage of first-rate, unfamiliar ms being unusually high.” —Preparatory Schools Review. 
(18) “ We have not come across a happier anthology.’ —Daily Telegraph. 00“ (The author) shows that he knows the 
Te of a good play, for his one desire is that the amateur dramatic societies and the schools should have not merely 

best, but the right material to start upon.” —Pxblic Opinion. 


a*« A detailed prospectus will be sent post free on application. 
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well-mannered or so friendly or for the matter of that so 
happy. At Sherborne there were no bounds. The 
whole school had the whole of this lovely land at their 
disposal and could wander at will. At Rossall fraterniza- 
tion between master and boy was looked upon with 


about as much favour as fraternization between opposing 


forces in the trenches. At Sherborne all these absurd 
barriers were broken down and boys and masters were 
encouraged to be on the friendliest possible terms. 


I played a little rugger and less cricket and then dis- 
covered that I had appendicitis. 

I went into the nursing home on July 24, 1914, and 
died the following morning under an operation that lasted 
two hours. I only learnt of my death twenty-two years 
later. How long my heart stopped beating I do not know 
(was it twenty minutes?) but it was long enough for 
the surgeon to have given me up, when my heart began 
to beat again as suddenly and unexpectedly as it had 
stopped. He hadnoexplanation for it. ‘‘ These things just 
happen,” he said, “ once in ten thousand life times.” 

Most of the school staff went off to be killed quickly. 
They were replaced by temporary masters of advanced 
age and indifferent capacity, and even by young women 
of undoubted skill both in handling and teaching youth. 

The staff, whether permanent or temporary, were as 
friendly as the boys. They all seemed comfortably off, 
and were inclined, with the exception of the headmaster, 
Nowell Smith, to take life much more easily. In spite 
of being a layman, he far more closely approximated 
to my spiritual ideal than any headmaster I knew in 
orders. The whole curriculum was infinitely more 
civilized than it had been at Rossall. There was no 
early school, and no invigilation of preparation. There 
was no work before nine o'clock or after six o'clock. 
There was only one chapel service a day. 

The most imposing figure on the staff after Nowell 
Smith was an Old Boy, G. M. (“ John ”) Carey, an 
Oxford Rugger Blue and International. He was 
respected and feared by everybody. He ruled his 
house with an iron hand, and bullied the school football 
fifteen into efficiency. At Rossall his tremendous 
vigour would not have been so noticeable. At Sherborne 
it was more than outstanding. It was unique. My 
principal objection to his system was that I disbelieved 
in the theory of boys modelling themselves on masters. 
Merely to reproduce a world of Careys was not in my 
view good enough. What I wanted to raise was a 
generation wiser than its fathers, better able to cope 
with world problems, more alert intellectually, more 
enthusiastic about zsthetics, and devoting less time to 
any one physical activity. 

Several of the staff, like ‘‘ John ” Carey, were old 
Shirburnians, and as such very jealous of the school 
traditions, regarding my many attempts at bringing 
in reforms with the gravest suspicion. One elderly 
housemaster, however, H. R. King, whose daughter 
married the poet Cecil Day Lewis, who was in Carey’s 
house, encouraged the youthful members of Common 
Room to try experiments. I was honoured by an 
invitation from him to join the ‘ Duffers,” an old- 
established and very select literary society which met 
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only on Sunday afternoons to read papers. Alec Waugh, 
who was at that time in School house, defended Byron 
in such round terms that he was very nearly expelled 
from the society, as on the publication of his novel 
The Loom of Youth both he and (by a strange miscarriage 
of justice) his father, Arthur Waugh, managing Director 
of Chapman and Hall, were asked to resign from the 
Shirburnian Society. 

The ‘“ Duffers’’ was probably the most vigorous 
literary society in any Public School. I ran a literary 
and debating society for the rank and file which met 
with much greater success than the similar institution 
at Rossall. 

At Sherborne the school library was the most beautiful 
and oldest of all the school buildings. It had once been 
the Abbots’ Refectory. It was as easy to interest 
Sherborne boys in reading as it has been difficult at 
Rossall. They took to it naturally. Indeed such a pre- 
mium was put on general reading that there was an 
annual prize amounting to twenty pounds’ worth of 
books awarded to the boy who got most marks in an 
open paper on general reading. 

Very few Rossall boys came from intellectual homes, 
but at Sherborne I had Sir Walter Raleigh’s son in my 
form, as well as the son of the American educationist 
Homer Lane, who was then in the middle of his experi- 
ment of the Little Commonwealth. Young Homer Lane 
himself provided me with a very valuable lesson in educa- 
tion. It was from him that I learnt that most masters 
spoil their usefulness by trying to teach too much. 

From this time I began to teach less and let the class 
do more. In the end I got to the pitch of writing my 
own articles in class. 

At the end of two and a half years I applied unsuccess- 
fully for the Headmastership of Bruton School and ina 
most glowing testimonial Nowell Smith was good enough 
to single out the work that I had done in arousing 
enthusiasm for literature. ‘‘ The work that he has done 
in this direction at Sherborne,” he said, ‘‘is perhaps the 
most noteworthy piece of teaching done here during the 
period of my headmastership.”’ 

At the end of four years I was sacked. 

I had been at Sherborne for the same number of 
years that I had been at Rossall. My form, the O.T.C., 
and the members of the house where I had been house- 
tutor gave me complete pocket editions of Hardy, 
Kipling and Meredith to celebrate my departure. 
Instead of slinking out by the back door I was publicly 
proclaimed by Nowell Smith from Big School platform as 
a man who had done Sherborne great service. I felt 
more like a senior housemaster retiring voluntarily at 
the end of forty years than a young man resigning 
involuntarily at the end of four. 

I hated having to leave a place where I had been so 
supremely happy, where I had made so many staunch 
friends and been allowed, indeed encouraged, to carry 
out so many revolutionary experiments. 

I cannot imagine how I ever managed to tear myself 
away from Sherborne. To me it still remains as the 
loveliest if the sleepiest of all English towns. 

(To be continued) 
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A CONCISE ENGLISH COURSE 


By A. R. MOON, M.A. This is a fresh and stimulating course for School Certificate forms. It contains plenty 
of exercises, and will pave popular in schools requiring a concise and inexpensive text-book. Throughout it has 
been the aim of the author to arouse and sustain the student’s interest, while providing a thorough course in preparation 
for such examinations as the School Certificate. 2/6 


EXERCISES IN INTERPRETATION 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. Prose and verse extracts with questions designed to test the power of under- 
standing, appreciating, and reproducing them. This book will be particularly useful for preparation for the e 
N.U.J.M.B. Higher ool Certificate, the Scottish Leaving Certificate and other similar examinations. 3/- 


THE ART OF WRITING: A Three-Year English Course 


By W. J. MERRY, M.A., D.Litt. The book is intended for the first three years of the Secondary Course or 
for the Advanced Division Course, leading to the Day School Certificate (Higher) of the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment and the School Certificate Examination. It faces the problem of teaching Composition. Experience has shown 
that lessons in the writing of English tend to deteriorate into the setting of exercises, with a fatal emphasis on the 
mere correction of errors. Composition can and ought to be taught, and not simply allowed to happen, and the best 
scaffolding is the grammar of the word and of the sentence. 2/6 


ILS ONT CHANTÉ... 


By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A. A selection of modern French poetry, suitable for reading in the 
Fourth and Fifth Forms of Secondary Schools. Much of the verse is of the descriptive or narrative kind, and the 
eps includes a number of “* Comprehension Tests ” on the poems which lend themselves most readily to this pe 
of exercise. = 


I 


CHEZ HENRI: Passages for Reproduction 


By N. G. GODDARD, M.A. This book, intended for third-year pupils, consists of thirty passages graded 
in length. They deal with incidents in the daily life of a young French schoolboy and are written with a view to 
conversation reproduction. A questionnaire accompanies each passage of French. The illustrations, drawn by 
D. McKinley, form a basis for conversation. A vocabulary and verb-list are appended. i/ 


GEOGRAPHY FOR TO-DAY 


A New Series of Geographies for Middle Forms 
General Editors: L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., and L. S. SUGGATE, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


Book I. At Home and Abroad, 2/9. Book II. The Southern Continents, 3/6. This new series aims at providing 
a well-considered course in Geography adapted to the progressive development of pupils during the years preceding 
that in which the School Certificate Examination is taken. 


THE WORLD BEFORE BRITAIN 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A. A First-year course for Secondary and Senior Schools in Ancient History from 
Prehistoric times to the Roman Empire. 


Based on the same plan as the author’s Britain in World History, which has proved so popular, this book for younger 
pupils provides in one volume all the material necessary for a year’s work. Each chapter has reading-matter 
sufficient for one preparation, together with one or two ‘Source Readings, Exercises based on the text, and a List 
of Books for Further Reading. In addition, there is a plentiful supply of maps, and of illustrations carefully chosen 
for their value in the History lesson. 2/9 
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HEADMISTRESSES IN CONFERENCE 


By E. M. FOX, M.A., Beckenham County School for Giris 


THE Sixty-third Conference of the Association of 

~ Headmistresses was held at Brighton on June 11 
and 12, 1937. The weather was bright, and both the 
vaunted sun and breeze of Brighton were appreciated 
by all. The meetings were held in the Dome, filled with 
its memories of the Regency and George IV. Perhaps 
those of us saw it best who passed it on Thursday night 
on the way to our hotels. The lightning formed an 
effective background to that fantastic and Byronic 
building, floodlit in many colours. 

The official welcome was given on Friday morning in 
a charming. speech by the Mayoress (Mrs. John Routley), 
on behalf of His Worship the Mayor of Brighton. In 
the evening the Mayoress and the Deputy Mayor held 
a reception to which the bizarre luxury of the Pavilion 
lent a delightful milieu. A party was also given by the 
Principal and Staff of the Municipal Training College, 
and visits were paid to the new County School at Hove 
and to different parts of the lovely country still so near 
Brighton. The social amenities were also observed 
at the Roedean Garden Party. To members who know 
the romantic and heroic story of the foundation of 


Roedean and realize the unique part it has played in 


the history of girls’ education, a visit to Roedean 
must always be made in the spirit of a professional 
pilgrimage. 

The sea, the sun, and the greensward formed the 
perfect setting for the graceful mazes of the dance: 
girls in tunics shading from saffron through light 
and deep orange to an intense flame, made patterns 
for our delight. With the gentle breezes of a June 
afternoon fluttering their draperies, and ruffling peace- 
fully the surface of the sea below, Nausicaa and her 
maidens might have been throwing their balls before 
our eyes. The eye passed from the grace of the leaping, 


lunging figures to the poise and balance of the still 


forms seated or standing. Wherever it turned was 
the satisfaction that comes from the economy and 
freedom of controlled movement, and rhythmic inter- 
pretation of emotion. As the day wore, the lengthened 
afternoon shadows threw a reflection on the grass, and 
the gay austerity of movement was reflected, as in a 
green mirror of water. The silence that fell spon- 
taneously on the onlookers was the best tribute that 
could have been paid. | 

Of the 732 members, 429 were present at the con- 
ference. The hall of the Dome was more than adequate 
to the numbers, and we realized the benefit of a circular 
hall, with every acoustic advantage. 

Three headmistresses have died during the year: 
Miss M. S. Young, in the tenth year of retirement after 
a complete and varied life filled with professional and 
social interests ; Miss Zachary, whose early retirement 
from the Latymer and Godolphin School was followed 
only too soon by her death; and Miss Woodhouse, the 
first Headmistress of Chislehurst County School, 


whose colleagues in Kent mourn the cutting short of a 
career in the promising vigour of its prime. 

After a loyal resolution had been sent to Their Majes- 
ties, Miss Jones (Clapham County Secondary School), 
as Chairman of Committee, summed up the work of 
the Association during the past year. She touched on 
reform in the examination system, the supply of domestic 
science teachers, the drain on the upper school due to 
the attractions of the Civil Service, discussion on the 
conditions of nursing, our relations with the Association 
of Assistant Mistresses, a generous gift from an associate 
member (Miss Hall) to be used for the training of girls, 
our representation on societies “ ranging from the 
Mothers’ Union to the School of Slavonic Studies.” 
The election of Miss A. R. Morison, O.B.E., as a life 
member of the Association completed the business that 
had to be transacted before the beginning of the debate. 

The morning session was spent in discussing the 
School Certificate Examination. Dr. Brock (Mary 
Datchelor School) proposed the abolition of the group 
system. She pointed out the cramping nature to many 
girls of being compelled to learn certain subjects. If 
this resolution were passed, Dr. Brock pointed out, 
though the traditionalists might still follow the old 
ways, the adventurous would be able to strike out new 
paths for themselves. Girls could choose the subjects 
they desired ; teachers would be able to explore fresh 
methods of teaching, and the ends of freedom in educa- 
tion would be better served. 


Miss Catnach (Putney County School) went farther in 
her suggestion that the present certificate, given to those 
candidates only who have been successful in the examina- 
tion, should be replaced by a certificate setting out the 
standard reached in each subject. This should be given 
to each candidate as a record of her achievement on 
leaving school. The professions, the universities and 
different branches of commerce, would still enforce their 
own requirements. The speaker emphasized the 
strain of the present system, especially on ambitious 
girls. 

Logically on Miss Catnach’s speech followed that of 
Dr. Smith (Sydenham High School) who outlined the 
characteristics of a school from which the fettering 
influence of the School Certificate was wholly absent. 
She pleaded for a shorter school day, and a more leisurely 
process in education. More scope and more time could 
then be given to group and individual work, to private 
reading and to self-expression. Employers would be 
ready to take the leaving record of the school in lieu of 
the Examination Certificate. Vocational tests, if cheaper 
and more accessible, would become a better guide than 
examinations. . 

After the luncheon interval we had an address from 
Sir Walter Moberly, Chairman of the University Grants 
Committee, and late Vice-Chancellor of Manchester 

(Continued on page 448) 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


PASSE-PARTOUT 


A Graduated French Course by BERNARD YANDELL, M.A., Head of the 
Modern Language Dept., Clifton College. PART I, 2s. 6d. PARTS Il and Ill in preparation. 
Carefully designed to stimulate the natural enthusiasm which is brought by the 
pupil to a fresh subject. The reading text, supported by illustrations, forms a series 
of continuous stories dealing with matters which are sure to interest pupils, while 
avoiding insipidity. Much thought has been given to the limitation of the vocabu- 
lary, to the setting-out of the grammar, to the clear statement of rules, and to the 
arrangement of the exercises. Altogether an attractive and thoroughly practical 
course which deserves careful examination by teachers of French. 


Bell’s Graduated French & German Readers 


An attractive series of readers, edited by BERNARD YANDELL, M.A. Latest volumes: 


Pot-au-feu. Stories adapted and re-written by N. R. Neuf Contes d’Aujourd’hui. Edited by 
Ewina, M.A. Is. 6d. K. C. Bruce, M.A. Is. 6d. (Rapid Reader.) 

Petites Histoires Simples. Edited by Kastner’s Emil und die drei Zwillinge. 
N. W. H. Scorr, M.A. Is. 6d. Edited by B. YANDELL, M.A. Is. 6d. (Rapid Reader.) 


FRENCH STYLE THROUGH UNSEENS 
By J. B. C. GRUNDY, M.A., Ph.D., and M. THIERY. Price 4s. 


Ninety prose and verse passages for translation, which are not merely useful tests 
of vocabulary, but characteristic specimens of their authors’ style. The passages 
are grouped in ten periods. Dr. Grundy has provided introductions, annotations, 
and critical questions designed to test appreciation. This should prove a valuable 
book for Higher Certificate candidates. 


L’Annee Francaise Notes on French Grammar 
By F. A. HEDGCOCK and R. HUGUES. 2s. By G. H. ‘MAWSON, M.A. Is. 6d. 
An attractive and well illustrated reader for A reference book for forms up to School Certi- 
third or fourth year pupils. It provides, ficate standard which should prove more useful 
besides agreeable reading, some knowledge of to the average pupil than the rather imprac- 
French ways and customs and a preliminary ticable, and often unsatisfactory, notebook 
view of Paris. compiled in his own hand. 


IDEA AND EXPRESSION 
By R. W. MOORE, M.A. Price 3s. 6d. 


Should prove particularly useful for Sixth Form pupils. Its aim is to encourage 
the development of critical standards, of individual tastes and of the power of self- 
expression both in speech and composition. | The book offers a wide variety of 
exercises (in analysis, comprehension, appreciation, criticism, oral discussion, debate, 
and construction) bearing upon the expression of ideas in the English language. 
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University. His title was ‘‘ Our present Uncertainty 
of Aim.” The old trinity of educators, the home, the 
Church and the school, has almost resolved itself into 
the sole instrument of the school. The teachers of the 
present day took up their work from the pastoral point 
of view. Training for life, the instilling of an 
ethos, rather than the dissemination of culture, was 
the British ideal. The speaker passed on to consider 
how far we are qualified for such a function. Inner 
conviction must be strong if the adult generation is to 
hand on to the rising generation a philosophy of life. 
There is increased sensitiveness to the iniquity of giving 
teaching with a greater appearance of conviction than 
is actually the case. If this is the case with teachers as 
a whole, the responsibility falls still more heavily on 
heads of schools, since they have to organize the teaching 
in their schools. The way of the Totalitarian State is 
a deliberate attempt to mould character and to form 
a pattern according to the will of those in authority. 
In reaction from a compulsory form of religious teaching, 
we have a growing tendency in many modern univer- 
sities, and probably in many schools, of a dislike of 
discussing the ultimate realities at all. If we are not to 
attempt to educate the students and school-children in 
those directions which give the orientation to the 
whole life, we are minimizing the powers of education. 
This seems a counsel of prudence; it is really one of 
despair. 

The parents, to a large extent, wish the children to 
: acquire a Christian ethos, which their own knowledge 
is unable to impart. Religious instruction is often given 
perfunctorily and half-heartedly. Christianity is im- 
parted as a culture, not as a way of life. “The idea of 
God,” said J. H. Newman in his Idea of a University, 
“ absorbs and contains every other idea.” It is in- 
- tolerable that members of a school should have no help 
in formulating their own philosophy of life. Probably 
one solution is to make people engaged in teaching feel 
their own responsibility. In the present state of diver- 
sity of opinion, a certain confusion is inevitable. 
Prof. Hocking in his Human Nature and its Remaking, 
points out that we are so afraid of this confusion that we 
‘fail to give any training at all. It is the duty of the 
educator to show the rising generation the way to follow. 
But, as education progresses, the educator will efface 
himself more and more; the growing child must learn 
to choose among diverse views. The primary duty of 
each educator is to consider these points. We must 
decide what is really our own philosophy of life: any 
other way spells disaster. 
_ On Saturday, several headmistresses took part in a 
debate opened by Miss Davies (County Secondary 
‘School, Streatham). The subject was ‘ The relation 
between Educators and the Social System desired.” 
Many varying opinions were displayed, but all speakers 
agreed that our schools, if they were to serve their real 
purpose, must prepare the pupils for the outside world, 

A discussion on “ English Language and Literature in 
the Life of a Schoolgirl,” was introduced by Miss 
Glenday (Clifton High School), Miss Murrell (Thetford 
Grammar School), Miss A. Drummond (Holly Lodge 
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School) and Miss Muir (Bridlington High School). 
The discussion touched on such points as the reading of 
the great classics in English, visits to the cinema, and 
the relation of the radio and the cinema to private 
reading. Due recognition was made of the difficulty of 
saving the child’s own individual choice while training 
the immature taste. 

After the luncheon interval the teaching of oral English 
was taken, first in verse speaking, then in drama. 


The Conference closed with the President’s address. 


The President (Miss Gwatkin, Streatham Hill High 
School) said that much in the past year showed the 
urgency of the general need for secondary education for 
all. Daily life in school was almost of necessity life in 
the present. Week-ends and holidays should be used 
by the headmistress for rest and recreation. During 
the past fifty years there had been an enormous change 
in adult life and society, notably for women. Nowadays 
children were more independent ; many girls came from 
homes where they shared the household work and res- 
ponsibilities from an early age. This must affect the 
treatment given, not only to sixth forms, but to those 
in the middle school. A girl of 16 or even younger who 
did the household shopping, cooked the meals and 
managed the household if her mother were laid up, and 
went on a walking tour with a girl of her own age in the 
holidays, was not likely to submit easily to school 
authority of the old type. She would give children of all 
ages as much freedom as possible, first because freedom 
was an absolute good, but also because children had in 
their home lives a large degree of freedom and even 
responsibility and if they were treated quite differently 
in school an unreal atmosphere was created from which 
they wished to escape as soon as possible. The dif- 
culties of this freer treatment would progressively 
disappear. 

The eyes of the headmistress must not be too closely 
fixed upon the present and she must beware of a happi- 
ness which was really the happiness of sloth. Few 
headmistresses could be accused of sloth in action, they 
should also manage to keep the keen edge on their 
mental powers. Action was often the line of least 
resistance, thought, never. 

Quoting from the Board of Education pamphlet on 
the reduction of homework, “ there is a very real danger 
lest children of secondary school age should be brought 
up in an atmosphere of aloofness from much of the social 
life of their neighbourhood,’’ Miss Gwatkin said that the 
same was true of the staff. The best teacher was not 
the one who did nothing but teach and buried herself 
in her work. She might indeed be an excellent teacher 
of her subject, but a fuller personality would have 
more to give the girls and more girls would be able to 
take from her what she had to give. 

At the close of the conference, Miss Strudwick (St. 
Paul’s Girls’ School) thanked all those who had minis- 
tered to our pleasure in Brighton, and Miss Drummond 
(North London Collegiate School) voiced the gratitude 
of the conference to Miss Gwatkin. Miss Tanner 
(Roedean School) will be President for the next two 
years. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


BIOLOGY 


An Introductory Textbook to Matriculation Standard 


By A. P. GRAHAM, M.A., and Prof. B. J. MARPLES 
With 200 Illustrations 


Cloth Boards. 4s. 6d. 384 pages. 


YS 
MAP READING BOOK 


By THOMAS PICKLES, B.Sc. 


Stout Paper Cover. 1s. 6d. 32 pages. 


With five Ordnance Survey Maps and Half-Tone Illustrations. 


> 


FOR AGES 11-13 


TWO YEARS’ WORK IN ENGLISH 


Exercises to cover every branch of the English syllabus 
By HOWARD HAYDEN, M.A. 


Cloth Boards. 1s. 6d. 128 pages. 


LY 


BOOK II 


APPRENONS LE FRANCAIS 


By F. M. FORREST and M. E. FORDE 
With French-English Vocabulary on perforated pages. 


Cloth Boards. 2s. 3d. 208 pages. 


cS» 


A TEXTBOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY, 1830-1919 


By GEORGE W. SOUTHGATE, B.A. 


Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 224 pages. 
SY 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
By F. A. PHILBRICK, M.A. By A. J. Mere, M.A., B.Sc. 
Cloth Boards. 5s. Od. 368 pages. Cloth Boards. 5s. Od. 296 pages. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS* 


Mr. Bridge writes with confidence, but lacks con- 
vincement, for he ignores the facts. With not the 
least semblance of an analogy he couples together the 
Quaker founding of Pennsylvania without armed defence 
and that of the British Empire to claim a like result in 
securing peace for subject races, notwithstanding the 
British record for warfare revealed below : 


For a young man of energy and ambition service 
in the British Army offers many inducements. 
Chances of active warfare in one portion or another 
of the globe are seldom wanting; a circumstance 
recalls an interesting fact, that in an officer’s service, 
which may be set down at about thirty years, the 
average of his activities in the British Army exceed 
those of his contemporaries in any Continental 
army by at least eight times. (‘‘ Paton’s List of 
Schools, 1916-17 ’’) 


And again, his letter shows not the least glimmer of 
conception of the final and awful cataclysm of evil to 
which the system of war, except it be abandoned, once 
and for all, is fast hastening the world, of which there 
is abundant evidence. In the Chapel of St. George at 
St. Botolph’s Church, Bishopsgate, London, there is a 
bare wall reserved for the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany’s memorial in the next great war, and the Rector, 
the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw, hon. chaplain to the H.A.C., 
in dedicating this chapel in 1922, said: 

The next great war, there will be no memorial of 
that ; there will be no church to hold it, and no 
people of London to receive it, because we know 
perfectly well that the next great war means the 
utter destruction of our civilization, the half 
annihilation of our race. 


To quote further, we have Studdert Kennedy, the 
British Chaplain in the war known as Woodbine Willie, 
speaking in 1921, and saying : 

What he should have known, and what they should 
all have known, was that there was no freedom to 
be won by the sword, no honour to be vindicated by 
it, and no peace to be got out of it. It could only 
lead to more and worse disasters. 


And this infinitely more than utter uselessness of the 
war method is but confirmed in Lady Oxford’s More 
Memories, published in 1933, where we read : 


Lord Kitchener told me he had fought with the 
French in the Franco-Prussian War, and had spent 
most of his life in soldiering, but that he had never 
seen a war out of which any permanent peace had 
come; and that while fighting brought out great 
individual heroism, it was futile in settling great 
international disputes. 


Surely it is self-evident that armed force, with its 
inevitable outcome—war—is not only futile, but is the 
very negation of all righteousness and wisdom, and 
must be abandoned outright and forthwith, if civilization 
is to be saved, and the practical annihilation of the 
human race prevented, and to this end, it is of vital 
importance to teach the children whatever of liberty 


* Earlier letters on this subject will be found in the April, May 
and June issues. 


and freedom humanity possesses, whatever its measure 
of true social progress, these have not been won by war, 
but in spite of it. ` 

It is with the lives of the martyrs, in all ages of the 
world’s history, that the children should be made con- 
versant, those who suffered death, but did not inflict 
it, who were burned at the stake, confined in loathsome 
dungeons and jails, in which at long last they died, and, 
who, in other ways were tried and suffered cruelly to the 
death, in the cause of Truth, and they should be taught 
that it is these, through Divine aid, who have preserved 
to humanity its liberty and freedom, ‘‘ whose works 
do follow them,” and whose lives will be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance. If the rising generation were thus 
taught “to render honour to whom honour is due,” and 
counselled to seek to follow Christ as they did, the 
hideous spectre of war that is darkening humanity’s sky 
to-day, would soon commence to lift, to finally dis- 
appear, and with it the whole system of armed defence, 
and the angels’ song of 2,000 years ago nearly, ““ Peace 
on earth, goodwill to men,” would become a blessed 
reality, the wide world over, for the future is in the hands 
of the young, and trained rightly, Scripture tells us they 
will not depart from it. 

CHARLES EDWARDS GREGORY. 


Standard British Scientific Books.—At the request 
of the British Council, the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux (A.S.L.I.B.), 31 Museum Street, 
London, W.C. 1, has undertaken the somewhat invidious 
task of selecting a list of about three hundred books, 
judged to be standard works or of value as sound 
popular expositions of their subjects, covering the whole 
realm of pure and applied science, with the exception of 
medicine and agriculture. As Sir William Bragg, himselt 
the author of books which come into both categories, savs 
in his foreword, the list will be of value in suggesting the 
lines of scientific research and its applications in Great 
Britain, while the so-called popular volumes, in which 
leading investigators have described their work in general 
terms for the benefit of those who have not received special 
instruction in science, have become a distinctive feature 
of our educational system and as such cannot be omitted. 
It was stipulated that all the books mentioned should be 
in print and the author British. The list will be of value 
to librarians—school and otherwise—as a check on their 
science collections and as a guide to those building up a 
library. It is obtainable from ASLIB, price 2s. 6d. per 
copy (members of ASLIB and of the Library Association. 
Is.; non-member Book List subscribers, 1s. 6d.). 


x s & 


New Decimal Coinage Proposals.—A coinage based 
on 100 halfpennies, with a new note to the value of 4s. 2d. 
—called a “ Royal ’’—will be the future English system if 
the proposals drafted by the Decimal Association receive 
general approval. The new coinage would bear similar 
characteristics to the American and Canadian currencies, 
the halfpenny corresponding to the cent and the “ Royal ” 
to the dollar, with an almost equal value. Stress is laid 
on the fact that the adoption of the halfpenny system 
would leave the value of every other coin unchanged. The 
new proposals are the result of an Empire-wide survey into 
the question of a universal decimalization of coinages and 
the possibilities of bringing Great Britain and all the Empire 
into line with the other great Powers. 
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The Sign 


of Service 


z XERCISE BOOKS, Drawing Books, 

Graph Books, Science Note Books, 
Nature Note Books, Rough Note 
Books and Foolscap Examination, 
Exercise and Drawing Papers are 
always kept in stock by the E.S.A. at 
competitive prices. 


S croor REQUISITES of every kind 

including Text-books, Maps, Reward 
Books, Kindergarten, Handwork, 
School Uniform, Sports Goods, Furni- 
ture, Gymnastic Apparatus, and 
Stationery Sundries are also stocked 
and can be supplied at the shortest 
notice. 


CCUMULATED EXPERIENCE and 
constant adaptation to changing needs 
have enabled the E.S.A. to organize 
a School Service that is known 
throughout the educational world for 
accuracy and promptitude. 


Such specialized service can only be 
given by a Firm devoted entirely to 
the School Trade. 


Catalogues of all Departments will be gladly 
sent to Princtpals on application. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 18i HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. | 
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CHRISTOPHERS= 


THE WORLD OF 
MAN 


A New Course in Geography 
for Schools 


EDITED BY C. C. CARTER, M.A. 
BOOK |! 


FIRST STUDIES FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By C. A. SIMPSON, Author of ‘‘ Re-discovering England,” 
and C. C. CARTER 


This book includes simple studies in the physical and 
human foundations of geography. The grouping of the 
material is by subjects, and the text is largely written 
round photographs, many taken specially for the 
purpose, and round simplified maps chosen from the 
six-inch and one-inch Ordnance Surveys. 


Advance copies ready about July I5. 2s. 9d. 


BOOK lll 


CONTINENTS NEW AND OLD 


(EXCEPT EUROPE) 


By C. C. CARTER and E. C. MARCHANT 
Assistant Masters, Marlborough College 


Il. THE WORLD BACKGROUND 
ll. DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALASIA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


lil. BLACK AND WHITE IN AFRICA SOUTH OF 
THE SAHARA 


IV. NATION-MAKING IN NORTH AMERICA 
V. THE CHANGING EAST 
‘* Interesting, well illustrated, and educationally sound.” 
The Journal of Education 
‘*Remarkable value. Cannot be too highly recom- 
mended.’’—Geography 
‘* Stimulating and reliable, abundantly illustrated with 
well-chosen photographs, sketch maps, and diagrams. 
The exercises are obviously the work of expert 
teachers of geography.’’—Schoolmaster 
Complete Volume, 6s. 
Parts |, ll, IV, V, Is. 9d. each ; Part Ill, ts. 6d. 


BOOK Il 


MAN AND THE EARTH 
By E. C. MARCHANT and C. C. CARTER 


BOOK IV and 
EUROPE, THE BRITISH ISLES 


AND THE WORLD 
By C. C. CARTER, 
are in preparation. Dates will be announced later 


Please write for copies for inspection 


22 Berners St., W. 1 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


THE Rev. EDMUND DALE, O.B.E., M.A., D.Litt., who 
is retiring from the Headmastership of Latymer Upper 
School, Hammersmith, succeeded the late Rev. C. J. 
Smith in 1921. It was no easy task to follow such a 
_ dynamic force as “C. J.” and it is perhaps the highest 
proof of Dr. Dale’s ability and genius that during his 
sixteen years’ reign, the school has enormously increased 
its reputation. He had the rare acumen to blend his own 
particular ideas and powers with the spirit that had 
created a great school in a short period. Dr. Dale has 
added considerably to the school buildings and has always 
taken great pains to ensure the beauty of his additions. 
The decorative Gothic wall, the substantial Pavilion in 
the playing fields, the magnificent Art Room and 
Library, the Biology Laboratory, the Dining Hall are 
all examples of efficient and beautiful modern equipment ; 
and last but not least, the Chantry-Chapel embodies in 
its exquisite purity of conception and design that spiritual 
life of the school that Dr. Dale has so steadfastly 
laboured to foster. Dr. Dale came to Latymer in 1908 
as Senior History Master and immediately established 
a successful history side. Advanced courses were in 
their infancy and his scheme for a modern studies course, 
based on medieval history, was an innovation which 
was enthusiastically adopted by the authorities. The 
Board's Report on the Teaching of History devoted 
considerable space and detail to the original system of 
research essays in vogue at Latymer, and the long list 
of scholarship successes show that Dr. Dale was as great 
a teacher as he was headmaster. In the literary world 
Dr. Dale is known chiefly by his National Life and 
Character in the Mirror of Early English Literature 
(Cambridge University Press, 1907)—a monumental 
work, revealing genius for research study and still 
standing as one of the most authentic pictures of English 
life from the age of Beowulf to Chaucer. It was an 
honour of signal fitness that in 1931 Dr. Dale was 
awarded the O.B.E. He has an unfailing geniality, a 
great kindliness of spirit, a courteous charm of manner, 
and a deep conviction of the real spiritual purpose of 
education ; all of which is so skilfully interwoven in that 
remarkable portrait of him by Mme Polunin, which was 
a feature of last year’s Academy. 

* * * 

EARL STANHOPE, the new President of the Board of 
Education, comes to office with wide experience of 
administration in other capacities. Educated at Eton 
and Magdalen he had considerable military service 
before becoming Parliamentary Secretary to the War 
Office in 1918, since when he has served in various 
capacities in the Admiralty and Foreign Office. He has 
been a Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery since 
1930, and Chairman of the Trustees of the National 
Maritime Museum since 1934. 

* * a 

Mr. KENNETH LINDsAy, Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary, was previously at the Admiralty. He entered 
Parliament in 1933 as National Labour M.P. for Kil- 
marnock. Educated at St. Olave’s Grammar School and 
Worcester College, Oxford, he was for three years at 
Toynbee Hall. 

* x * 

Sır WILLIAM Forrest, the new President of the 

Association of Education Committees, has given a life- 


time of service to Blackburn where he was educated 
at the Grammar School. Sir William who, like Sir 
Percy Jackson, has been a prominent manufacturer, has 
been Mayor of Blackburn and later became Chairman 
of the Governors of his old school. A prominent Con- 
servative, he has devoted his public life to the welfare of 
children. 
* $ * 

Mr. H. G. ABEL is retiring at the end of the term from 
the Headmastership of St. Olave’s Grammar School, 
which he has held for fifteen years. He was himself 
educated at the School, from which he proceeded in 1894 
to Christ’s College, Cambridge. After taking his degree 
in Classics he taught, successively, at St. John’s College, 
Leatherhead, Bedford Grammar School, and Wakefield 
Grammar School, and was in 1910 appointed Headmaster 
at Barnstaple. Eight years later he returned to London 
as Head of the Central Foundation School, and finally 
achieved his ambition of taking charge of his own old 
school. In the course of his Headmastership, the school 
has been extended by the addition of a new wing, 
containing four class-rooms and an art room; a more 
adequate Common-room has been contrived, and the 
science laboratories remodelled; and a new pavilion 
has been erected on the playing-field at Dulwich. In less 
tangible matters the school has lived up to its traditions, 
of which none could be a keener guardian than the 
Headmaster; and it is a “ going concern ” that he 
hands on to his successor. 

* * 

A NOTED educationist has passed away in the person 
of Alderman S. W. Bush, of Bath, who died at the age 
of 81. For nearly thirty-two years he was Chairman 
of the Education Committee of his native city, and in 
1928 he received the honorary degree of M.A. from the 
University of Bristol in recognition of his distinguished 
services to education. He served as President of the 
Association of Education Committees for two years, 
from 1925 to 1927, and was for many years a member 
of their Executive. It was mainly due to his efforts 
that the organization of education in Bath was so 
successfully accomplished. He was an ardent Liberal, 
and a prominent worker in the Baptist Church, par- 
ticularly in the Sunday School. He was greatly influenced 
by the works of Ruskin, on whom he frequently lectured. 
He will long be honoured as one who gave his life to 
the service of the rising generation. 

$ * 4 

THE death of Bishop Welldon at the age of 83 will be 
regretted by many of our readers who remember his 
vigorous personality and his outspoken comments on 
events. The son of a master at Tonbridge, he went to 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, where he had a 
brilliant career. By the age of 26 he was Headmaster of 
Dulwich, and of Harrow three years later. Stanley 
Baldwin and Winston Churchill were among the boys in 
his care. He became Bishop of Calcutta in 1889, but 
returned to England in 1902, becoming in succession a 
Canon of Westminster, Dean of Manchester, and Dean 
of Durham. His utterances on education did not always 
commend themselves to teachers, who, however, fully 
recognized his sincerity, and his breadth of view, be- 
cause of which much of his impulsiveness was excused. 

ONLOOKER. 
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a Novel of 
Schoot Life To-day 


A MODERN TOM 
BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS 


By MICHAEL SCOTT 


With a background of real people, real 

events, and real places this novel is an 

attempt to do for Rugby aed what 
y 


Thomas Hughes did for the Rugby of a 


century ago. 


The Bishop of Liverpool, Dr. David, a 
former Headmaster of Rugby, says : 


“I have thoroughly enjoyed it. You have 
succeeded in giving a picture of school life 
faithful because it recognizes that it is made 
up of many trivialities, but is not therefore 
dull. ... The shadier side is not ignored but 
is given its right proportion.” 


Published by 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C. I 


Courses in Geographical Field Work 


CONDUCTED BY 


Miss C. A. SIMPSON, B.Sc. (Oxon.), F,R.G.S. 
(Author of ‘* Rediscovering England,” &c.), 
for small parties of Teachers or Students in the 


Cotswold Country 
Applications to Miss Smpson, Stonebanks, CRANHAM, GLOS. 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: GurRaRD 5660 (12 lines) 


“En-Tout-Cas ” 


Specialists in the Design 
and Construction 


By appointment P 
HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 
(No-upkeep and resilient) 
SQUASH COURTS SWIMMING POOLS 
GARDENS AND GARDEN HOUSES 


AERODROMES AND HANGARS 
Largest contractors in Gt. Britain for this work 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. 


SYSTON, LEICESTER 
London Office in Fortnum & Mason's Sports Dept., 182 Piccadilly, W. 1 
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THE 
CHANGING 
WORLD 
LIBRARY 


CLOTH, 2s. 6d. Net each 


THE SCHOOL GOVT. CHRONICLE says of 


The 
Nation’s Intelligence 


by J. L. GRAY, Professor of Sociology at 
Witwatersrand University, 


* Recommended to all who realize the 
importance of intelligence testing, and wish 
to master something of the subject without 
all the wearisome technicalities.” 


SCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW says of 
Weather Science 
For Everybody 


by D. BRUNT, M.A., Professor of Meteor- 
ology In the University of London, 


“ An excellent outline dealing with the 


causes which underlie the weather .. . it 
should prove of great use in Sixth Form 
work.” 


THE A.M.A. says of 


Science Fights Death 
by D. STARK MURRAY, B.Sc., M.B., 


ʻ“ A popular account of the magnificent 
achievements of modern medicine in 
fighting disease, with a look forward to 
further triumphs that may be won.” 


Just Published 


The Tongues of Men 


by J. R. FIRTH. 


Shows that speech and writing are not a 
mere means of communication, but an ex- 
pression of the full human personality. 


Noise 


by A. H. DAVIS, D.Sc., Principal Scientific 
Officer, Physics Dept. of National Physical 
Laboratory. 


Reviews the methods available for elimi- 
nating or subduing the various unwanted 
sounds which intensify the strain of modern 
life. 


Ready Shortly 
Psychology : The Changing 


Outlook 
by FRANCIS AVELING, M.C., D.Litt. 


Radio is Changing Us 
by D. CLEGHORN THOMSON. 


WATTS & CO. 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the June Competition is “ Fidelis,” 
proxime accessit, “ Atlantis.” 


The winner of the April Competition was Miss Dorothy 
A. A. Penny, 2 Grange Road, Clifton, Bristol 8. 


The winner of the May Competition was Mr. J. K. 
Wilkins, The Gables, Dee Fords Avenue, Chester. 


Would prize-winners please apply, if possible, before 
the roth of the month, as correspondence is not forwarded 
by the Publishers to the Prize Editor, after that date, 
until the end of the month. 


We classify the thirty-one versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Fidelis, Atlantis, Ard, Ex Or, B. I. B., Brive, 
Dalriada, Bubenberg, Atossa, H. S. W., 
Cadwal, Woodlea, Katty Ann, Martin. 


Class II.—Als Ob, Mousmée, G. J. A., June, Agricola, 
H. R., Smaragd, Mesh. 

Class III.—Greta, Superannuated, Lee Anderson, R. E., 
M. B., Silsden, Dexter, Eleanor, Onyx. 


PASSAGE FROM “‘ BIGRAM,” BY BRUNO FRANK 


Seine Zucht hatte rasch einen Namen erlangt, denn gute 
Doggen sind selten. Die Beziehungen in der Welt, die sich 
Bigram während seiner Reisejahre erworben hatte, dienten 
ihm sehr, und man bezahlte diesem Gleichgestellten gern 
beträchtliche Preise. Seine Einsiedelei war Gesprächs- 
gegenstand in manchem Zirkel, denn mehr als einen 
Liebhaber hatte der Zeitiiberfluss dazu gebracht, sich auf 
Bornholm selbst einen der Hunde auszuwählen. Man 
wurde gut empfangen, angenehm untergebracht und 
kraftig bewirtet. Bigram waren solche Besuche angenehm, 
nicht weil er sein Alleinsein gern unterbrach, sondern weil 
ihm daran lag, den kiinftigen Eigentiimer kennenzulernen. 
Denn von jedem einzelnen seiner Tiere trennte er sich 
schwer und fand in ungewöhnlichen Preisanspritichen 
durchaus keinen Trost und nur eine unzulangliche Rache. 

Haufiger freilich brachte er selbst, nachdem eine Kor- 
respondenz vorausgegangen, seinen Zégling an Ort und 
Stelle. Ein Drittes gab es nicht. 

“ Bedaure,’’ schrieb er einst einem Kauflustigen zurück, 
“ meine Hunde reisen nicht allein. Wer, um die entstehenden 
Mehrkosten zu sparen, einem Tier zumuten will, fünfzig 
Stunden in einem Bretterverschlag zu sitzen, womdglich 
Durst zu leiden und jedenfalls alle Qualen der Verlas- 
senheit und Angst, der ist kein Herr für einen meiner 
Hunde. Kaufen Sie sich ein ausgestopftes Stinktier ! ” 

Ratschlage wie diesen pflegen nur Manner zu erteilen, die 
dank ihrer KO6rperlichkeit auch imstande sind, sie zu 
vertreten. Was Bigram betrifft, so sparte er nicht mit 
dergleichen Ausserungen. 


TRANSLATED BY “ FIDELIS ”’ 


“ Bigram’s Kennels ” had quickly achieved a reputation, 
for good bull-dogs are scarce. The connexions which their 
owner had made for himself in society during his travel- 
years stood him in good stead, and people were ready to 
pay considerable prices to a man of their own standing. 
His hermitage was a topic of conversation in many a circle, 
for more than one amateur with time on his hands took 
the opportunity to go and pick a dog for himself on the spot. 
At Bornholm he found a friendly welcome, pleasant quarters, 
and a lavish hospitality. Such visits were agreeable to 
Bigram, not because he liked his seclusion broken into, but 
because he was concerned to become acquainted with the 
future owners. For he could not bear to part with any 
single one of his animals, and in the exceptional prices he 
asked he found absolutely no consolation and only an 
inadequate “ revenge.” 


More often, indeed, he brought his nursling himself, after 
previous correspondence, to its destination. There was no 
third course for him. 


“TI regret,” he wrote to one of his would-be customers, 
“my dogs do not travel by themselves. Any one who, 
to avoid the additional expense involved, is willing to 
condemn an animal to travel cooped up for fifty hours in 
a crate, possibly to suffer thirst and certainly all the 
torments of loneliness and fright, is no master for one of 
my dogs. Buy yourself a stuffed skunk! ” 

Counsels of such a kind come as a rule only from men 
whose physique enables them to back them up. In Bigram’s 
case such utterances were by no means infrequent. 

It is not easy to set a passage for translation which 
contains not the slightest allusion to the rest of the book 
or story from which it is taken. We do our best, however, 
to avoid puzzling our competitors unfairly, and they 
must assume that we should not give them, without 
warning, a word used in such an unusual sense that it 
would only be discovered by knowledge of the unprinted 
context. This month “ Atlantis,’ ‘‘ Ex Or,” and 
“ Atossa ” worried a good deal over the context, and 
wrote about their difficulties. Particular words men- 
tioned were Gleichgestellten, Retsejahre, Zeitüberfluss, and 
Körperlichkeit. Now of these the last two bear no 
allusion to the context, while the first two have their 
most obvious and normal meanings: social equal and 
years of travel. Some dictionaries seem to have been 
unhelpful or misleading about Gleichgestellten, and 
‘‘ Atlantis ’’ marred an otherwise careful and correct 
translation by rendering this word as “upstart,” a 
meaning it could never have. Others guessed colleagues 
or fellow-breeders, but the majority rendered it correctly. 
“ Ex Or,” who is always rather prone to read more into 
a word or passage than the actual meaning, concluded 
that Bigram had been a commercial traveller, and gave 
us years on the road for Retseyahre. He and “ Katty 
Ann ” also translated Zirkel as club. It might sometimes 
be thus translated, as in Lesezirkel—reading circle or 
book club, where books are circulated among members, 
but the word is not in common use as the equivalent of 
the French cercle. 


There was one expression which tended to be ambiguous 
in the absence of the context; the phrase in der Welt 
means 1” society, but we excused those who said in the 
world or in the outside world. Throughout the world 
(“ Ard,” “ Dalriada’’) was, however, unwarranted. 
Bigram was a young man who declined to settle down to a 
humdrum occupation in a provincial town, and having 
spent most of his small patrimony in travel and in 
getting to know interesting people took up his abode 
on the island of Bornholm, where he bred dogs. 


The first six or eight versions were so nearly equal in 
merit that appreciation of a rather subtle point told in 
favour of “ Fidelis,” “ Atlantis,” and “ Ard.” The point 
in question was the construction of selbst, in the third 
sentence. Most competitors took it as referring to the 
Liebhaber—“ to choose a dog himself’’—but from the 
position of the word this would be scarcely possible ; it 
must refer to Bornholm. The first three versions made 
the meaning clear, the leading one by an ingenious 
though perhaps unnecessary paraphrase. Others who 
got this point right were “ Dalriada,” “ H. S. W.,” 


(Continued on page 456) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


COURS MOYEN DE FRANCAIS 


A French Course for the Middle Forms of — 
Secondary Schools 


By E. B. TRAVIS, B.A., and J. E. TRAVIS, M.A., Gravesend 
County School for Boys. Illustrated by WYN GEORGE. 


Part I. Cr. 8vo. 284 pages. 38. 
Part II. Cr. 8vo. 328 pages. 38. 6d. 


Special Gramophone Records for this book 
have been prepared by the Linguaphone 
Institute, £1 10s. per set of five. 


“ Teachers will be grateful to the authors for providing 
them with thoroughly modern matter written in a fresh 
and lively style. The information that is incidentally 
imparted about France, French life and' character, adds 
to the value of the work. The authors show great 
skill in the handling of dialogue .. . altogether the 
production is a highly successful experiment.””— 
Modern Languages. 


NINE FRENCH CLASSIC PLAYS 


By CORNEILLE, MOLIERE, and RACINE. Edited 
with Introductions, Footnotes, and Vocabulary, by 
J. SERONDE and H. PEYRE. Crown 8vo. 754 
pages, illustrated. 7s. 6d. Also Prize Editions; 
half-leather, 10s. 6d. net; full leather, 128. 6d. net. 


The volume contains : Le Cid, Polyeucte and Horace ; 
Les Précieuses Ridicules, Le Misanthrope, and Le 
Tartuffe ; Andromache, Phèdre, and Esther. 


Recent Titles in the ‘Plain Texts in German’ 


Each 48 pages with 30-32 pages of text, with Vocabu- 
lary. x8., stiff paper; x8. 3d., limp cloth. Illustrated. 


EIN WITZ 
EIN SPRUCH EIN LIED 


Short Stories and Anecdotes collected by H. E. 
LEWINGTON and A. HERZMARK 


EHEDRAMA IM NEBENHAUS 
An amusing One-Act Play by M. STEINITZ. 


CLASSICS 


FIRST LATIN COURSE 


By M. F. PRATT. Large crown 8vo. 462 pages. 4s. 6d. 
Very fully illustrated. With two vocabularies and index. 


“ This course is a real effort to make each lesson interesting 
without sacrificing thoroughness. The latter is ensured by 
‘drill’ and constant repetition. But the mere learning of 
lists is mostly avoided, by ‘ treating the syntax functionally,’ 
which means learning the grammar as you go along. Interest 
is stimulated by pictures, English stories in a Latin dress, 
and Latin mottoes prefixed to each lesson.” —Classical 
Review, 
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EDUCATION 


An important new addition to Intelligence Testing 


MEASURING INTELLIGENCE 


A Guide to the Administration of the New Revised Stanford- 
Binet Tests of Intelligence. By L. M. TERMAN and MAUD 
A. MERRILL. Demy 8vo. 476 pages. ros. 6d. net. 


It is twenty-one years since Terman’s Measurement of Intelli- 
gence marked an epoch in the history of education. The new 

k has been in preparation for ten years, and bas been 
very carefully revised in the light of experience. Professor 
Cubberley states in his Introduction: ‘An examination of 
the manuscript of the present volume leads the editor again to 
state that the work in its new form, as in the old, represents 
a distinct contribution to educational procedures, and to 
predict for the revision a usefulness even greater than that 
enjoyed by the original edition.” New Tests will be available 


shortly, 
HISTORY 


A SKETCH MAP HISTORY OF 
EUROPE, 1789-1914 


By G. TAYLOR, M.A., Headmaster of the Cockburn 
igh School, Leeds. Crown 4to. 96 pages. 38. 


A SKETCH MAP HISTORY OF 
BRITAIN, 1783-1914 


By J. RICHARDS and J. A. MORRIS, Latymer 
School, Edmonton. 


Two companion books, each with many full-page 

maps and diagrams and Notes and Questions. They are 

particularly suited to pupils for the School Certificate 
Examination. 


ENGLISH 


THOUSAND-WORD ENGLISH 
WHAT IT IS AND WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH IT 
By H. E. PALMER, D.Litt., and A. S. HORNBY, B.A. 

Crown 8vo. 112 pages. 38. 6d. net. 


There are many schemes of simplified English to 
enable foreigners to gain a working knowledge of our 
language. Few teachers, however, have Dr. 
Palmer’s opportunities for testing and working such a 
scheme. This system is easily augmented in any 
required direction and eminently practicable; and 
several Readers are published based upon it. This 
book explains the method of compiling the vocabulary, 
and contains the word-list itself. 


A COURSE IN GEOMETRY 


By J. L. LATIMER, M.A., and T. SMITH, B.Sc.» 
Manchester Grammar School. Two Parts. as. 6d. cach. 
Complete, 376 pages, 4s. 6d. 

The first section of this book, the Preliminary Course, consists 
of examples only, all explanations being left to the teacher. 
The remainder of the book is a straighttorward course up to 
School Certificate standard and a little way beyond. e 
diagrams and explanations are unusually clear. Teachers will 
appreciate the frequent revision exercises, and the Summary 
at the beginning of the book. 


Send for the 


New School Library 


64 pages, illustrated, with classified Lists of Books 
and Index of Titles. 


Send for Catalogues and Prospectuses to 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, 


182 HIGH HOLBORN 
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“G. J. A.” “ June,” “H. R.” “ Greta,” “ M. B.,” and 
“ Eleanor.” 


In the prize-winning entry, which succeeded well in 
getting the general tone of the original, the opening 
words pleased us least. Zucht is breed or breeding, not 
the breeding establishment, though the import of the 
sentence is conveyed fairly well. “Als Ob” and 
“ Dexter ” found a good word—stvain—for Zucht. 


The commonest mistakes were due to sheer careless- 
ness, or perhaps to over-confidence. A dozen trans- 
lators misread Ein Drittes as Ein Dritter—third party, 
intermediary, and so forth. This brought down several 
entries into Class II. “ Katty Ann ” did not think of 
looking up Stinktter, and thought it simply meant an 
overfed and smelly cur. ‘‘ Greta ’’ must have mistaken 
Korrespondenz for Korrespondent. ‘‘ Lee Anderson,” 
after getting on very well for most of the way, went off 
the lines altogether in the last sentence but one. 
“ Eleanor ” would have held a higher place but for some 
strange mistranslations of individual words, such as 
exclusiveness for Einstedelet and vindictive for unzulang- 
liche. Was this competitor working without a dic- 
tionary? “‘ Onyx,” we fear, needs a much greater 
knowledge of German syntax to be able to cope with our 
competitions in this language. 


We thank “ Atossa” for her notes on Doggen, a 
subject on which dictionaries are regrettably unin- 
formative. We accepted mastiffs, Great Danes (dänische 
Doggen) and bulldogs (Bulldoggen), but the last is the 
least probable, the compound word being generally 
used. The animals were probably deutsche Doggen, of 
which the Sprach-Brockhaus dictionary has an illus- 
tration; the correct translation is, we believe, bull- 
mastiffs. 


The most variously translated word was, curiously 
enough, Korperlichkeit, a derivative of Körper whose 
meaning should have been guessed without difficulty. 
Renderings such as matersal presence or matertal condition 
were not illuminating, nor could we find any justification 
for personality, assured standing, or wealth. And men of 
substance are surely men of financial, not bodily, sub- 
stance. The verb vertreten was also misunderstood by 
several competitors; our own suggestion would have 
been to answer for them. The best version of this sentence 
was by “ Ex Or ” : Such counsels as this are wont to be 
imparted only by men who thanks to their physique are in 
a position to take the responsibility for them. 


This time there was not very much occasion for the 
display of style, but among versions in Class I which 
struck us as particularly fluent we might mention those 
by “ Ex Or,” “B. I. B.” (a new-comer who looks like a 
future prize-winner), and “ Atossa.” 


“H. S. W.” has written to inquire about one or two 
points in the prize-winning translation of the Italian 
Competition in April. He questions the rendering of 
verone tmpergolato and ringhia, and is still doubtful about 
lunga, lunga. Our Italian colleague writes: “ In answer 
to the first two points, it seems that the difficulty is 
mainly one of style. A departure from the literal trans- 
lation often indicates an attempt to render more closely 
the spirit of the original, and this must be distinguished 
from a real misunderstanding of the meaning. With 
verone tmpergolato, for example, “ Tiro” has clearly 
understood the meaning but has given pillared porch in an 
attempt to go beyond the literal translation and repro- 
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duce more faithfully the general atmosphere of this 
passage of Carducci. 


“ With regard to lunga, lunga,” “ H. S. W.” quotes, 
“It’s a long, long way to Tipperary ” to show that we 
have the same form in English. We feel, however, that 
it is in English essentially a colloquialism and out of 
place in a piece of literary prose. 


We were interested to learn that the version with 
which “ Tiro ” won the prize was her first serious attempt 
at Italian translation. She holds a classical degree, 
however, and could have no better foundation either for 
linguistic knowledge or for English prose style. 


A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best transla- 
tion of the following passage from Paradoxe Sur Le 
Comédien, by Denis Diderot (1713-1784). 

Je devrais m’arréter ici; mais vous me pardonnerez 
plus aisément une réflexion déplacée qu’omise. C’est une 
expérience qu'apparemment vous aurez faite quelquefois, 
lorsque appelé par un débutant ou par une débutante, chez 
elle, en petit comité, pour prononcer sur son talent, vous 
lui aurez accordé de l'âme, de la sensibilité, des entrailles, 
vous l'aurez accablée d'éloges et l’aurez laissée, en vous 
séparant d'elle, avec l'espoir du plus grand succès. Cepen- 
dant qu’arrive-t-il? Elle paraît, elle est sifflée, et vous 
vous avouez à vous-même que les sifflets ont raison. D'où 
cela vient-il ? Est-ce qu’elle a perdu son âme, sa sensibilité, 
ses entrailles, du matin au soir? Non; mais à son rez- 
de-chaussée vous étiez terre à terre avec elle ; vous l'écoutiez 
sans égard aux conventions, elle était vis-à-vis de vous, 
il n’y avait entre l'un et l'autre aucun modèle de comparai- 
son; vous étiez satisfait de sa voix, de son geste, de son 
expression, de son maintien; tout était en proportion 
avec l'auditoire et l’espace ; rien ne demandait de l’exagéra- 
tion. Sur les planches tout a changé: ici il fallait un 
autre personnage, puisque tout s'était agrandi. 

Sur un théâtre particulier, dans un salon où le spectateur 
est presque de niveau avec l'acteur, le vrai personnage 
dramatique vous aurait paru énorme, gigantesque, et au 
sortir de la représentation vous auriez dit à votre ami 
confidemment: ‘“ Elle ne réussira pas, elle est outrée ; ” 
et son succès au théâtre vous aurait étonné. Encore une 
fois, que ce soit un bien ou un mal, le comédien ne dit rien, 
ne fait rien dans la société precisément comme sur la 
scène ; C'est un autre monde. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 483, must reach 
the office by the first post on August 2, 1937, addressed 
‘PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


The College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, London, 
W.C. 1, has issued its Regulations and Syllabuses for the 
A.C.P. and L.C.P. Examinations to be held in December, 
1938, and December, 1939, with notes and suggestions, and 
lists of books, also Regulations for admission to the F.C.P. 
Diploma. Copies may be obtained from the College. 
Entry forms and fees for the A.C.P. and L.C.P. Examina- 
tions must be sent to the Secretary by November 17, 1938, 
for the examinations which are to be held in December, 1938, 
and November 16, 1939, for the examinations which are 
to be held in December, 1939. 
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gome DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


USE the — 


Odouriess, or Powerful Gormicidal 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


With over 33 years’ unparalleled reputation. EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best results 
It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY, and is EASILY APPLIED 


$ It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 
$ DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without injurious sprink- 

ling, &c.), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
? Dry Sweeping alone required. Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, insecticides, &c., are unnecessary. 
+ 


“ Florigene ”—the original Dust-Allayer—also preserves floors, books, decorations, walls, &c., aids prevention of sore 
throats and diseases, and is strongly recommended ‘by Medical and other Experts. 


These sanitary, economic, labour-saving, &c., advantages, are NOT attained by Swssping-Powders 
or any othsr method. 


“DUST-ALLAYER’” 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
Contractors to H.M. Government. County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


COMPLETE EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged cunne the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


in the Faculties of Arts, Science, and Laws, and for the 
Academic Diploma in Geography. 


DRY AD 


HANDICRAFTS 


London Showroom : 


offer a well-planned range of specially 
selected and manufactured materials, 
tools, apparatus and books of instruc- 
tion for over 50 crafts. We have on our 
staff, experienced teachers and master- 


craftsmen who will gladly advise on 
any technical difficulty. Send for our 
280 page, fully illustrated catalogue, 
which is full of new ideas and helpful 
suggestions. No teacher should be 
without this useful handbook. Post 
free 6d., or free to schools. 


DEPT. 22, 


ST. NICHOLAS STREET, LEICESTER 
22 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1 


Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work 


Studentships to the value of over {800 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 
Calendar, 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER Lane, E.C. 4. 


Matter for August issue should 
reach the office by July 2lst 


GREEK AND LATIN VERSE AND PROSE 


This Way and That: being Translations into and out of Greek and 
Latin Verse and Prose, By H. Rackham. 


A Treatise on the Sublime. By Longinus. Translated from the Greek into 
English by Prof. F. Granger. 


See The journal of Education for March, 1936. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK . 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK .. 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK TRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON. W.C.1 
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PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The entry for the June competition was unusually 
small. Excitement over the great events of May 12 and 
the irregularity of school attendance due to the Corona- 
tion that followed may account for this. Nevertheless 
some very good work has to be acknowledged. There 
were still some irregularities to complain of on the part 
of competitors. The Journal of Education cannot be 
held responsible if the essay sheets are sent in loose. 
In the case of one school these had to be pinned together 
in the office. Some essays were written on both sides 
of the sheet. One or two overstepped the bounds of 
reasonable length. It cannot be urged too strongly that 
each candidate may submit only one piece of work ; it 
is too much to expect the examiners, instead of the 
school authorities, to decide which of, say, two essays 
should be entered for the competition. Lastly, the date 
of entrance should be strictly observed. 

In the Senior section some remarkably good essays 
were presented. As was to be expected, the Coronation 
bulked largely amongst the subjects; but, though the 
scope of the subject was necessarily great, most of the 
essays were marked by careful selection while a good 
impression of the whole proceedings was brought out, 
and enthusiasm and loyalty were evident. Noteworthy, 
too, were some sensible reflections suggested by the 
ceremony. Description in the essays on “ York Minster,” 
“The Heart of May,” and “ A Thunderstorm ” was true 
and restrained. The influence of the press was thought- 
fully set forth in three essays bearing on that subject, 
and these gave promise of good citizenship in after years. 
A very pleasing study was that on “ Birds in Spring ”’ 
written con amore and obviously after close observation. 
In the essay that gained the first prize, ‘“ Ghosts,” 
received unique treatment. The style was mature beyond 
the age of the writer, and there ran throughout a vein 
of piquant irony. The second prize, awarded to the 
writer on “The Newspaper is the food of future 
Historians,” showed careful reading, effective composi- 
tion, and sound judgment. 

Amongst the Juniors there was unusual equality of 


merit, especially in those of Class B. A realistic dialogue ` 


was maintained in the talk between a spider and a fly. 
The fairy element was in some associated with flowers. 
Clouds, literal and metaphorical, were described and 
happily combined in a thoughtfully reflective piece of 
work. “ Islands,” “‘ Winter,’ ‘“‘A Busy Street,” “A 
Great Mansion House” gave scope for description. 
‘“ The Queen of Cats” poked fun at the defenders of 
the vagaries of one’s pet. The appeal of certain poems 
marked the beginning of a critical faculty. The out- 
standing failing in many was lack of definite plan, the 
remarks being often haphazard. 
_ The essayists were classified as follows : 


SENIORS 


Crass A.—First Prize: Margaret E. Burn, The Red 
Maids’ School, Bristol; Second Prize: Margaret 
Shattock, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., S. Ascot. 

In alphabetical order: Joyce Adams, St. Mary’s 
Secondary School, Hull; Eunice M. Butterworth, Notre 
Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; Robin F. Knowler, 


Ryde School, Isle of Wight; Jean Lister, St. Mary’s 


Secondary School, Hull; Ana McMurtry, St. Mary’s 
Convent, I.B.V.M., S. Ascot ; Margaret Neilson, Notre 
Dame High School, Norwich. 


Crass B.—In alphabetical order: Helen Butterworth, 
St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., S. Ascot ; Vera Cargill, 
Notre Dame High School, Glasgow ; David A. L. Davies, 
Country Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells ; Hannah 
FitzPatrick, Notre Dame High School, Glasgow ; Doris 
Fox, St. Mary’s Secondary School, Hull; Violet Ingram, 
Lansdowne House School, Swanage ; Kathleen McNicol, 
Notre Dame High School, Glasgow; Kathleen Scully, 
Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; George H. F. U. 
Underwood, Ryde School, Isle of Wight ; Mary Williams, 
Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds. 


Crass C.—In alphabetical order : George L. Haworth, 
County Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells ; Marian 
Piercy, Lansdowne House School, Swanage; Ann 
Travers, Lansdowne House School, Swanage; Enid 
Worthing, The County Secondary School, Llandrindod 


Wells. 
JUNIORS 


Crass A.—First Prize: Barbara Taylor, Notre Dame 
High School, Norwich ; Second Prize : Margaret Cassidy, 
Notre Dame High School, Glasgow. 


In alphabetical order: Joyce Ambler, Notre Dame 
Collegiate School, Leeds ; Frances McCann, Notre Dame 
High School, Glasgow. 

Crass B.—In alphabetical order: Elizabeth A. 
Adams, Lansdowne House School, Swanage; Patricia 
Allen, Lansdowne House School, Swanage; Margaret 
Baxter, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; Phyllis 
Diggens, Notre Dame High School, Norwich; Maureen 
Johnson, Notre Dame High School, Glasgow; Joan 
Kirchner, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., S. Ascot ; 


_ Nikola Lewes, Lansdowne House School, Swanage ; 


Eileen Murphy, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; 
Irene Norton, Notre Dame High School, Norwich. 


Essays for the next Competition are due October 6, 
1937. 
On the outside cover of the essays should be written : 
I. The Candidate’s full name ŝin block letters ; 
2. The Candidate’s age last birthday. This ts essential ; 
3. The title of the Essay ; 
4. The name and address of Candidate’s school ; 
5. A declaration signed by the head of the school 
(a) Confirming the Candidate’s age ; 
(b) That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 
uncorrected work of the Candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing 


the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to : 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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BOOKS BY 


MONA SWANN 


Many Voices, An anthology of poems 


for choral speaking. Book l, third im- 
pression, Is. 6d. limp, 2s. 6d. boards. 
Book ll, 3s. limp, 4s. 6d. boards. 


An Approach to Choral 


Speech Second Impression, 3s. 6d. net. 


Wonderful World, nine plays for 


eas young, made from old legends. 
Is. 3d. 


Jerusalem, a Bible Drama. Is. 6d. 
paper, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


At the Well of Bethlehem 


2s. paper, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


The Revolving Year, a Drama. 


Is. 6d. paper, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


READY THIS MONTH 
Trippingly on the Tongue 
English Vowel and Consonant Speech- 


Games and Practice-Rhymes for Infants 
and Juniors. 6d. sewed. 


* 


By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
Men Who Found Out, Stories 


of great scientific discoveries. Third 
impression, 3s. 6d. net, shortly. 


How You Be aN, an introduction 


to Biology. Sixth Impression, 2s. 6d. net. 


* 


Specimen copies and prospectuses from 


GERALD HOWE LTD 
30 GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMEKTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
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An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
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Homework 


The long-awaited Report of the Board of Education on 
the vexed question of Homework was issued at the end 
of last month, too late for more than a brief comment in 
this Journal. Rarely, if ever, has an educational Report 
received more and well-informed Press comment. The 
Board wisely realized that the subject concerned millions 
of households and accordingly gave full information to 
the Press before the Report was issued. The Press on 
its part displayed on the whole admirable sense in its 
presentation of and comment on the Report itself. 

The inquiry into homework which has led to the publi- 
cation of the Report, was inevitable in view of the many 
questions that had been asked in Parliament. Press 
correspondence from parents had revealed public anxiety 
over the amount and nature of homework set in many 
areas and clear evidence had been forthcoming in certain 
cases that too much homework was being set and that 
it was imposing unnecessary strain on the younger 
pupils. The Board accordingly arranged for an inquiry 
to be made by inspectors in the three main branches 
(primary, secondary, and technical), and the results of 
these inquiries are now given together with a useful 
chapter of conclusions and recommendations. It may 
at once be said that the Report is moderate in character, 
and is likely to be of permanent benefit both by reducing 
excessive homework and by directing attention to the 
purpose and nature of such homework as may reasonably 
be required. 

In the primary schools homework was found to be set 
actually in some infants departments. This practice is 
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indefensible and only emphasizes the evil effects of undue 
competition for special places in the secondary schools. 
Many if not most of the junior schools have scholarship 
classes for the secondary schools entrance examination, 
on the result of which the special places are awarded, 
and preparation for entry to these classes leads back in 
some cases even to the infants’ departments. These 
classes are systematically given homework, and the prac- 
tice is often approved by parents who wish their children 
to secure special places. Such parents are to be found 
mainly in town districts. Curiously enough, mostly in 
the prosperous urban areas, and far less commonly 
in rural areas. 

Little homework is found in senior and non-selective 
central schools, mainly, no doubt, because these schools 
are free from the dominance of examinations. In 
selective central schools it is set regularly and increases 
in direct proportion to the emphasis laid on the public 
examinations for which the pupils are presented. 

We may fairly sum up the position by saying that the 
report proves the direct connexion between external 
examinations and homework. It behoves local authorities 
to consider very seriously the desirability of remodelling 
the entrance examinations to secondary schools by 
ensuring that pupils are selected for intelligence and 
adaptability and that they will no longer be able to 
“cram ” for an examination which will test for informa- 
tion rather than for ability and knowledge. The Report 
recommends specifically that no homework shall be set 
to children below 12 and where set in primary schools 
it must not exceed one hour a night between the ages of 
I2 and 14, nor more than one and a half hours a night 
after that. We think that the Board might well ascertain 
from time to time whether this recommendation is being 
carried out, and to consider ways and means of imple- 
menting the recommendation where it is found to be 
openly flouted. We welcome the emphasis laid on the 
necessity for central schools to frame their own course 
of work so as to deny to external examinations, with their 
invariable corollary of homework, the power to interfere 
‘with the free development of education in the use of 
leisure.” 

The position in secondary schools is carefully described 
and the value of homework for older pupils is clearly 
recognized, since their intelligence is thereby trained, 
sound habits of independent study are promoted, and 
the importance of individual effort and responsibility 
is developed. 

Homework in secondary schools is found to be exces- 
sive in many cases and badly organized in others. The 
difficulties of unsuitable home conditions are recognized, 
and tke need emphasized for careful control and co- 
ordination of homework set by the different specialists 
on the school staffs. The Report recommends for the 
guidance of teachers and administrators that homework 
should not be given on more than five nights a week 
—preferably on four nights only—and that it should not 
exceed in amount one hour a night for pupils of 12 to 
14 and one and a half hours for those of between 14 and 
16. This recommendation is almost identical with the 
policy laid down by the Assistant Masters Association at 
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its January Conference in Nottingham and it is satis- 
factory to think that the associations of teachers concur 
with these recommendations. Moreover, it may not be 
generally realized that several schools have specifically 
and spontaneously defined in recent months the time that 
may be allotted for homework and that in these cases the 
proposals set forth in the Report have been anticipated. 
In such instances the co-operation of parents has been 
enlisted and this, as the Report mentions, can best be 
secured through parents’ associations. _ 

Technical schools are found to be comparatively free 
from homework, largely no doubt because in the junior 
technical schools at any rate, there are no external 
examinations. The older students in senior institutes 
have to contend with a certain amount of homework. 
We are therefore glad to see that the Report reinforces 
the appeals made in previous years to employers to 
release their more ambitious apprentices for part—even 
half—of the day so that they may have more leisure 
to complete their preparation for evening classes. 
Aristotle long ago pointed out that no man could 
simultaneously do hard mental and hard physical work, 
and only the strongest pupils in these institutes can work 
successfully at their studies after spending the greater 
part of the day in strenuous or exacting manual labour. 

It is to be hoped, in conclusion, that the Board will 
continue to direct attention to the results of its inquiries 
as revealed in the Report. It will have achieved a great 
deal if it will ensure that children below I2 are freed 
entirely from homework. If in addition it will bring 
about a change in the entrance examinations to secondary 
schools and secures the co-operation of teachers and 
parents in those cases where homework should be set, 
we may well estimate that the Report will have been no 
less valuable in its results than in its findings and recom- 
mendations. An analysis of the Report appears on 


page 470. 


The Higher Education Committee of the L.C.C. has 
authorized grants to the games funds of maintained 
secondary schools, training colleges and maintained 
technical institutes, amounting to £9,725 in all. 

x = * 

Students of history will note the following titles in the 
List of Summer Books announced by MEssrs. GEORGE G. 
HARRAP AND Co. Ltp.: The Rise of the United Irishmen. 
1791-94, by Rosamund Jacob; These our Revels © Masques 
at the Stuart Court, by Prof. Allardyce Nicoll. 


$ & $ 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott COMPANY announce in their 
Summer List a book by Arthur C. Pillsbury, who has 
devoted much time to taking motion pictures of growing 
plants, entitled Picturing Miracles of Plant and Animal Life, 
and a seventh edition of Samuel S. Sadtler’s Chemisiry of 
Familiar Things. 

+ bad 

The Coronation over, the decorations mostly removed, 
we are reminded in the summer issue of The Bookmark, 
the organ of Messrs. J. M. DENT AND Sons, LTp., that 
publishers are now getting back to their proper business of 
producing books, seasonal and everlasting. In the latter 
category comes the Everyman Library, with two announce- 
ments for the summer, J. B. Priestley’s Angel Pavement 
and Karl Pearson’s The Grammar of Science. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


HE Debate on the Education Estimates left a not 
unsatisfactory impression on the House. Evidence 
was given in the speech of the Parliamentary Secretary 
that a programme of steady develop- 
ment has been followed. Nursery 
schools were increasing in number, 
more playing fields were being provided (though 250 
for 1935 is not as high a figure as it ought to be). Men- 
tion was made of the reduction in the size of classes over 
forty. In three years this number had fallen from 64,000 
to 49,000. This reduction though welcome, is by no 
means satisfactory. We think that the Board might 
well have devised a plan by now for the abolition of all 
such classes by 1942: the reduction already achieved 
is disappointing. Similarly the decrease in the number 
of schools on the black list is inadequate though doubtless 
the delay in reorganization in some areas has been a 
hindrance. 


The Education 
Debate : 


THE Parliamentary Secretary emphasized the Govern- 

ment’s intention to develop technical education, 
and it was satisfactory to hear that last year new or 
improved accommodation in technical 
or art schools was approved to the 
capital value of £2,250,000. We are 
not sure, however, that he is wise in asking for a wide 
extension of day-time release for young industrial 
workers for vocational training. Full-time continued 
education is better than part-time, and we shall refuse 
to believe that part-time education is equal to whole- 
time education. The variety of forms of adult education 
was alluded to and special mention made of the work 
done at the City Literary Institute. Significantly 
enough this Institute is entirely non-vocational. We can 
well be cheered at the sight of the innumerable agencies 
for adult education but these activities should not be 
relaxed ; they touch only a minority of the Nation and 
many thousands of young citizens are only passively 
entertained and rarely instructed. 


Technical and 
Adult Education : 


“THE attention of the House was rightly directed to 

the expansion of the health and medical services. 
Local authorities have increased their staffs, and over a 
hundred schemes for the provision of 


The Health = new clinics and extending existing 
and Medical 
Services: ones had been received in 1936. More 


dentists had been appointed and soon 
it was hoped that sufficient staff would be available to 
ensure an annual dental inspection of all schoolchildren. 
Measures such as these fall under the category of far- 
seeing preventive medicine, but the advance in physical 
training is of a positive nature and combined with 
measures to prevent malnutrition will do untold good. 
It was reassuring to hear that by now three-quarters of 
the Nation’s schoolchildren are in areas where the local 
authorities employ trained and qualified organizers of 
physical training. Given more gymnasia and more 


playing fields, we can confidently expect the rising 
generation to be healthier than the last. But there are 
not yet a quarter of the open spaces and playing fields 
necessary for our schools and Parliament should be 
under no delusion on that point. 


HE debate on the Estimates was notable for the 
attack on examinations. Sir Francis Acland 
suggested that boys who were crammed for the Higher 
School Certificate were often useless as 
university students. Mr. Lees-Smith 
made a slashing attack on London 
University for refusing to separate Matriculation from 
the School Certificate Examination : he roundly asserted 
that the reason for this refusal was that the University 
was handsomely recouped by the fees received from these 
examinations. Sir Graham Little’s disclaimer was not 
accepted as convincing. Mr. Pickthorne, the Member for 
Cambridge University, had a neat tilt against the woeful 
furniture and carpets in Government departments, which 
do not demonstrate the Government’s practical interest 
in the improvement of industrial art. We should indeed 
like to see a closer alliance between art and the State. 
As Mr. Morgan Jones pointed out, we were far behind 
other countries in the right use and development of 
educational films, and the best educational films are 
usually artistic in the truest sense. 


And 
Examinations : 


HE Association of Education Committees at its 
Annual Conference at Margate, discussed at some 
length the provisions of the 1936 Act relating to exemp- 
tions. A major difficulty that confronts 
authorities in administering the Act is 
to ensure uniformity in the allocation 
of exemptions while allowing for differences arising out 
of local requirements. The West Riding Committee 
pressed for the immediate repeal of the exemption clauses 
but eventually it was agreed to urge authorities to work 
the Act beneficially by having strict regard to the 
training and welfare of children for whom applications 
for exemption are made. The criterion will be whether 
the employment proposal for the child is to his prospective 
as well as his immediate benefit. This reasonable com- 
promise should prevent wide divergencies in practice. 
On another of the Government’s measures—the proposals 
to improve physical training and fitness—there was 
general agreement that a higher grant (50 per cent 
instead of 20 per.cent) should be allotted for expenditure 
on clothing and shoes required for physical training. 
The smaller grant will impose unnecessarily high expendi- 
ture on the less wealthy authorities and we hope that the 
Government will meet what appears to be a strong case 
for the higher scale of grant. 


The A.E.C. 
Conference. 


WO other issues discussed at the Conference were 
the unsatisfactory incidence of the present system 
of grants and the need for clarifying the terms and 
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conditions of service of chief education officers. Local 
authorities obviously feel that the pre- 
sent formula of grants for elementary 
education is not satisfactory. The 
Conference resolved to press for an inquiry into the 
system under which there exist great inequalities of ex- 
penditure as between one area and another, while the State 
does not give sufficient financial aid to a social service 
which is locally administered but in effect is a national 
service. Last year the Board decided that the time for a 
review of the grant system as a whole had not yet 
arrived, but it is difficult to see how an inquiry can be 
much longer delayed. The first signs of a declining child 
population have appeared, but if that alone did not 
merit serious consideration, there is the further fact 
that the depressed areas, which have generally a higher 
percentage of children than the prosperous areas, are 
educating these children at great expense merely to 
provide human material for industry in the richer areas. 


Grants and 
Salaries. 


N Northern Ireland the “ cuts ” in teachers salaries 
have been restored. This cannot have given much 
pleasure to the Government Party in the Free State on 
the eve of a General Election. It has 
already refused to make even a 
partial restoration, and it knows that 
the political influence of the teachers is very big. In fact 
it is generally held that the Fianna Fail Government 
owed to them a large measure of its success at the last 
elections. Many people believe that the number of 
‘“ Independents ” will be greatly increased in the next 
Dail and that the refusal to grant the logical claims of 
teachers will contribute to this result. 


Northern 
ireland. 


HE Head Mistresses’ Association has concluded a 
very successful conference at Brighton which 

was marked by admirable addresses displaying pro- 
gressive views. Examinations figured 


Cokan prominently in the agenda, and by an 
Conference: overwhelming majority a resolution 


was passed in favour of the abolition 
of the group system in the School Certificate. Dr. Brock 
spoke of devices that are being tried to ‘‘ preserve the 
group system in theory but to get round it in practice,” 
and said that if the group system were abolished, teachers 
would be acting from conviction and not from compul- 
sion. Clearly the headmistresses are ready to experiment 
freely in the curriculum for examinations and we wel- 
come their attitude. One criticism against the abolition 
of the groups is that various professional bodies who now 
accept the examination as a preliminary qualification 
will not accept a modified School Certificate widened by 
the abolition of the groups. But’ need that be an 
insuperable obstacle ? There is a strong case to be made 
for the abolition of the group system. We cannot truly 
admit that a pupil who is capable of passing well in 
French or physics is more capable than the pupil who 
can pass well in music or art. Indeed the abolition of 
the groups may well enable the schools to recover their 
freedom from the dominance of the examination system. 
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A? the same conference a discussion on slang, due to 

the use of the word “debunk,” followed Miss 
E. R. Gwatkin’s presidential address. The President 
was expressing gratitude to the younger 
college women for ‘‘ debunking ” the 
teaching profession. It is true, surely, 
that women teachers tend to be too solemn and too 
pompous. Discipline, Miss Gwatkin said, should be the 
natural result of the teacher's creating interest in her sub- 
ject and of her personality. In the discussion on slang, 
Miss Fox, of Beckenham, said she thought “ debunk ” 
was an excellent word; but she objected to children 
saying to their mother, “ O.K., big baby.” Language 
cannot be static and there should be no unreasonable 
prejudice on the part of teachers to the creation of new 
words. Expressions such as “ terminological inexacti- 
tude ” may pass in Parliament ; but the wayfaring man 
prefers a short and expressive word. Miss Tanner, of 
Roedean, was elected President for the next two 
years. 


Slang in 
Schools. 


THE Society for the Protection of Science and 

Learning is now definitely established with an 
office in Gordon Square. It is the outcome of the 
Academic Assistance Council, founded 
in 1933, for the relief of the expelled 
German scholars. The Council still 
had available at the beginning of 
1936-37 a sum of approximately £8,000, raised chiefly 
as the result of the public appeal issued in March, 1936. 
In addition, a block grant of £2,500 has been received 
from Imperial Chemical Industries to assist German 
scientists, previously supported directly by that Com- 
pany. The number of German scholars permanently 
placed is 410, and temporarily placed, 308, a most 
creditable result. Refugee university teachers from 
Spain, Portugal, and other countries are now expected. 
The report of the Council emphasizes that ‘‘ many of 
the German scientists and scholars who are guests in 
British universities have made extremely important and 
significant contributions to learning, which would have 
been lost but for the work of the Council.’’ Bread on 
the waters! 


Protection of 
Science and 
Learning. 


QGOME three years ago, the Hadow Committee on 
Local Government Officers deplored that the local 
authorities recruited so little from the universities, and 
recommended the appointment of a 


G ae on permanent advisory body, representa- 
ae tive of local authorities. to devote 


continuous consideration to this ques- 
tion with the view to making it easier for university 
graduates to enter the local service. In due course, the 
Minister of Health issued the inevitable circular but 
apparently nothing more has been done; and the 
protest published in a letter to The Times by the Vice- 
Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, and Bristol appears 
to be fully justified. One question may, however, be 
asked—have our universities done all they might do in 
working out a course of training for administration 
work? Most of our town clerks are trained lawyers. 
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For work demanding initiative, imagination, enterprise, 
a course of training exclusively legal is obviously not 
ideal. Germany has given greater attention to the 
problem of training city officials. Centuries ago the 
Inns of Court were the nurseries of statesmen such as 
Burleigh and Francis Bacon. Where are the nurseries 
of our local administrators who exercise important 
powers for the public good ? 


THE dedication of the new building of the Mellon 

Institute of Industrial Research at Pittsburgh 
deserves commemoration in these columns, for the 
building is the largest in the world 
devoted exclusively to scientific re- 
search. It is the outcome of Prof. 
Robert Kennedy Duncan’s scheme of Industrial Research 
Fellowships under which industries co-operate with the 
University in specific researches. The cost of the new 
building, over {1,000,000, has been defrayed by the 
Mellon brothers. Modelled on a Greek temple, the 
building is a veritable Temple of Science. Though its 
work is mainly in applied science, there is a special 
department for research in pure chemistry and many 
researches in medicine and public health have been 
pursued in its walls or under its aegis. The Mellon Insti- 
tute is an outstanding example of what can be done when 
there is faithand enthusiasm. Some twenty-five years ago, 
the work was done in a wooden building with inadequate 
equipment. An article in Nature, the weekly scientific 
journal, gives further details. May the example of Pitts- 
burgh—and we may add of Oxford in relation to medical 
research and of Cambridge in relation to physical research 
—be emulated in some of our modern British universities. 


Scientific 
Research. 


THE annual report of the London County Council on 

its educational activities during the year 1935, 
which has recently been issued, contains, in addition 
to the usual statistical information, 
some interesting special reviews of 
certain aspects of London education. 
The interest of these reviews lies partly in the fact that 
it is now just a third of a century since the Council 
assumed responsibility by replacing the School Board, 
which had just completed a like period of existence. 
The inspector who reports on elementary education 
is in no doubt about the vast strides that have been made. 
Forty years ago the children were not so much educated 
as drilled into submissiveness and docility. To-day 
they are “ more alert, more resourceful, more original, 
more civilized, and vastly happier.” Equally enthu- 
siastic, and no doubt with equal reason, is the review of 
the work of central schools, which is rightly claimed as 
a London invention. Nothing is said, however, about 
the indeterminate place of these schools in the national 
system, or about the resulting “ inferiority complex” 
from which all connected with the senior schools— 
scholars, parents and teachers—are apt to suffer. The 
reviews of open-air schools and of evening institutes 
make hopeful reading, and furnish evidence of fine 
work done under the auspices of the Council. 


London 
Education. 
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A VERY original turn was given to the Easter 

visit to Paris of some twenty boys from Eton. 
They were introduced at a party to an equal number of 
young ladies belonging to the highest 
families in France. For those who 
know how strictly girls of this class are 
looked after in France, never being allowed to go out 
without an older companion, it is evident that M. Corbin 
and Sir George Clerk must have brought all their 
influence to bear. This new démarche may well be 
followed by other conductors of holiday parties abroad. 
So often these are not so successful as they should be as 
the boys or girls are always together and only get a 
tourist’s idea of a foreign country. This does good 
undoubtedly ; it is better than remaining shut up in our 
insular complacency ; but the visitors gain little insight 
into the habits or thoughts of the inhabitants. Many 
think that the peace of the world depends on the close 
alliance of the two western democracies, but to be 
united they must know each other much better than they 
do now. The invincible dislike of travel of the French— 
especially of the Parisian—is gradually being broken 
down. ‘The Parisian’s firm conviction that the axis of 
the world passes through Ja ville lumière is weakening, 
and since the War English has become the favourite 
foreign language in French schools and in the commercial 
world. The fantastic errors in English, such as Hig Lif 
Tailleur, are not seen so often on the shop fronts of the 
Boulevards. Not that our traders are much better 
with their French, a sign, Bonbonnerie, being lit up in 
a well-known West End street. 


Holiday 
Courses. 


AN XIETY has been voiced recently as to the type of 
entrants for our Army, especially the Sandhurst ` 


set. Now that all branches are to be enlarged, a greater 
The A number of cadets is needed each year. 
“ait As many as 400 are taken annually, 


which means that almost all those who 
present themselves are admitted, save 
the medically unfit. After a great war the Army is never 
a popular career. Owing to our heavy taxation there are 
fewer fathers who can afford to supplement their sons’ 
pay by {100 a year for ten years. Brawn and beef are 
no longer the chief requisites of an officer. He needs 
brains as well. In a few years all the cavalry will be 
mechanized except the Household troops. The number 
of university candidates is still very small, although there 
is at least one Greats officer now serving. It has been 
suggested that after the Sandhurst course of two years, 
each cadet should go to a university for one or two years 
and pass a special qualifying examination ; just as the 
engineers go to Cambridge for mechanical sciences. 
Some argue that a year in the ranks before going to 
Sandhurst would give the future officer much valuable 
experience of how to handle his men, and get the best out 
of them. This is the rule in the German army. As it now 
stands, the Sandhurst entrance is far too easy ; a candi- 
date can pass by gaining 450 out of a possible 1,300 


Examinations. 


‚marks, of which 250 are given for interview and record. 


This means that his knowledge is not much higher than 
School Certificate standard. In fact, sometimes it is 
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lower ; as he can make up his marks in any way he likes, 
there is no necessary minimum mark in any subject, 
except in interview and record where it is fifty. 


Por the post of adjuster of weights and measures 

—salary {200 a year, rising by annual increments 
of {ro to {250—the Glamorganshire County Council 
recently interviewed six applicants of 
whom three were unemployed gradu- 
ates. One of them stated that he had 
taken an honours degree in philosophy at University 
College, Cardiff, and later had pursued a post-graduate 
course in London University. After many months of 
seeking suitable posts in teaching, commerce, and 
industry, he had tried selling vacuum cleaners—but his 
stock of philosophy having run out, or the quality of his 
vacuum cleaners, or his powers of salesmanship, not being 
sufficiently appreciated, he had lapsed into a long period 
of unemployment. Another applicant had gone from 
the coal-mine to the university where he had received 
a degree and a teaching diploma, but the effort had 
been too much for his physical stamina, and he had been 
compelled to spend many months in a tuberculosis 
sanatorium—the victim of excessive coal dust in the 
lungs. He had failed to get a teaching post owing to this 
blot on his health record. Another graduate applicant 
had been compelled to take a post in a commission 
agent’s office. If there is the risk of over-supply of 
rubber, or pigs, or brandy, the “ bigwigs ” in the com- 
mercial world soon see that the supply is restricted and 
prices remain high. The universities and those who 
control intellectual life naturally despise the methods of 
commerce and so there is no attempt at adjusting supply 
to demand. 


Degrees—Two 
a Penny! 


R. SAUNDERS LEWIS, lecturer in Welsh at 
University College, Swansea, was recently de- 

prived of his post at that College owing to his conviction 
for taking part in the firing of a R.A.F. 


ie d station in North Wales. Mr. Lewis is 
EA the able and energetic President of the 


Welsh Nationalist Party and a man 
whose literary ability and scholarship are highly re- 
spected throughout Wales. A section of his political 
followers has recently presented a petition to the Welsh 
Guild of Graduates asking that infiuence be brought to 
bear on the University Court with a view to Mr. Lewis 
being restored to his post. The plea is that whatever 
the rights and wrongs of his action may be, he has 
expiated, or will shortly have expiated, his transgression, 
and should therefore, and on account of the high 
integrity of his character, and the unselfish sincerity of 
his intentions, not be compelled to bear further permanent 
punishment, at the hands of a University Court, heavier 
than that to which he was condemned by a Court of 
Justice. In equity this may be right so far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, but is it right that a person holding 
a post of so much influence over youth, and expected to 
convey to that youth the fruits of pure and impartial 
scholarship, should dazzle inexperienced youth with 
political bias by methods not permitted to the ordinary 
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law-abiding citizen ? On the other hand, should univer- 
sity dons divest themselves of the right of exercising 
their influence publicly in politics ? 


“[HOUGH public secondary education was firmly 

established in Wales long before it was established 
in England, its progress in Wales seems to have slowed 
down for the last ten or twenty years 
—not in demand but in relative 
achievement. This has been due 
largely to the poverty of Wales in 
recent years, and its consequent in- 
ability to provide accommodation and equipment 
adequate to meet the increased demand. At a recent 
meeting of the Central Welsh Board, representations 
indicating two other difficulties were made by deputation. 
The first related to the inadequacy of the provision made 
for the teaching of Welsh history in the secondary schools 
of Wales. It was said that the supply of suitable 
text-books was inadequate, and it was suggested that 
questions in Welsh history should be obligatory in the 
history paper. How far this suggestion will meet with 
the approval of impartial historians is a matter of doubt. 
The ultimate test will be rather one of economic necessity 
than of scholarship. Assuming greater emphasis on Welsh 
history in the schools, and then in the Welsh University, 
how far willthat help graduates to get posts outside Wales, 
or even in Wales for that matter. Is there not rather 
a movement away from purely nationalist history in all 
democratic countries ? The other difficulty is the late age 
of admission to Welsh secondary schools—a year later, 
on the average, than in England—and the consequent re- 
duction of numbers at the Higher School Certificate stage. 


Some Problems 
of Secondary 
Education in 

Wales. 


N a recent broadcast talk, Sir Herbert Grierson, 
Lord Rector of Edinburgh University, discussed the 
tendency in Scottish universities to return to the 
medieval practice of establishing resi- 
dential halls or hostels. All students, 
he thought, should have the oppor- 
tunity of living, at least for some time, 
with their fellows in some college or hostel. Even life 
at home could not supply quite the experience thus 
afforded, afforded, too, at a much better age than the 
boarding-school which had such a deadly tendency to 
produce not a communal but a mass mind. There 
should, however, be no compulsion to enter a hostel. 
There were some minds which were happier at home or 
in the independence of lodgings, but the authorities 
should make themselves responsible for the lodgings 
being fit for students. All students should at some stage 
be turned out to learn in lodgings to manage their own 
life and their own studies. The hostel should include 
seniors as well as juniors, teachers as well as taught, and 
it should be the aim of the professors who lived in their 
own houses to seize the opportunity afforded by visits 
to hostels to increase their knowledge of students outside 
the class-room. The want of this intercourse was often 
rather bitterly felt by Scottish students who complained 
that they met their teachers only in the class-room or at 
occasional interviews in the ante-room. 


Some Scottish 
University 
Problems 
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R. JARDINE, of the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, in opening the Moray and Nairn Education 
Exhibition, discussed some of the changes that are 
taking place in education. Child study, 


eae a he said, has shown us that no educa- 
Exhibition tion is sound unless it concerns itself 


with the whole child, his body and his 
emotions, as well as his mind. The child cannot be tied 
up into tidy little parcels of body, mind, and soul. Each 
interacts with the others, and the health or illness of one 
part affects at once all the others. It has taught us, 
too, that we must seek different ways of training 
different types of children. Education that concerns 
itself only with mental processes fails, in many cases, to 
produce healthy, harmonious personalities. It has, 
indeed, been responsible to some extent for delinquency. 
Many brains—and very fine brains too—can be best 
developed through hand and eye training, and all can 
benefit from it. We have learned, too, that if we wish 
to help children to attain emotional stability we must 
give them outlets for their creative and aesthetic in- 
stincts. Few can find these in writing essays. All, or 
nearly all, can find them in drawing, painting, music, 
art crafts, domestic science, woodwork, mural science, 
or gardening. All this may call for some redirection of 
the training of the teachers, although teachers as a body 
are by no means insensitive to the new demands. 


BANKHEAD J.I.C. may be taken as a favourable 

specimen of the Juvenile Instruction Centres that 
are springing up everywhere in Scotland. It was recently 
thrown open to visitors and the work 


ghee displayed was an interesting revelation 
Instruction Of the possibilities of such centres. The 
Centre “ keep-fit ’? movement figures promi- 


nently in the curriculum, and to pro- 
vide for this there is a well-equipped gymnasium. There 
is also a cinema room where films dealing with scientific 
and industrial subjects are shown, and there are classes for 
tuition in music. Woodwork, metal work, and art crafts 
are very popular and in all these subjects highly creditable 
work was done. This included articles of furniture, artistic 
brassware for the home, and repoussé work in brass, copper, 
and pewter. Among the exhibits were a model of the 
Empress of Britain, a miniature fully rigged sailing ship, 
and a model stage, fully equipped with lighting effects and 
an artistically designed proscenium. The general subjects, 
English, mathematics, and civics, are not neglected and 
the importance of character training is constantly kept 
inmind. The experience gained in these centres should 
be invaluable when the curriculum comes to be recon- 
ditioned in the year 1939 on the raising of the age. 


THE Cambridge Syndicate has been consulting school- 

masters with regard to changes in the date of the 
July Examination. That Monday is the best day on 
which an examination should begin is 
not universally held. If a candidate 
lives far from the centre, it means often 
an early journey on Sunday. For many 
years past the London Matriculation Examination has 


The Cambridge 
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begun on a Tuesday. But the chief discontent is in the 
long interval between the end of the examination and the 
publication of the results. The determination of a career 
often depends on the passing of the School Certificate. 
Until that result is known the candidate finds his hands 
tied. He cannot even ask for an interview. It is well 
known that the number of candidates is very high, that 
many assistant examiners have to compare results 
with those of their colleagues, and that all is done to 
prevent any error. It is not humanly possible to achieve 
perfect results as the pamphlet “ An Examination of 
Examinations ” proved. But if it could be so arranged 
for the results to be issued by the middle of August, 
either by commencing earlier or by an increase in the 
number of assistant examiners, it would be a great help 
to the popularity of the examination. As it is, many 
candidates are forced to take the London Matriculation 
in June in order to obtain results at the end of July. 


“THE system of taxing college incomes at Oxford 

for the benefit of the University is considerably 
older than the acceptance of Government grants by the 
University. Various amendments to 
the statute on the taxation of College 
trusts were considered at a well- 
attended meeting of Convocation. The Provost of 
Worcester declared that the University was not in need 
of money to an extent which justified a taxation of trusts 
which would amount to 25 per cent. Such taxation was 
inequitable to benefactors who would be deterred by the 
knowledge that a large proportion of their benefactions 
would be spent on University objects in which the donor 
might have no interest. He proposed as an amendment 
a flat rate of I0 per cent on all new trusts after a period 
of exemption of twenty years. This was seconded by the 
Principal of Brasenose. The amendment was lost by 
seventy-six votes to 129. In the subsequent discussion 
the Principal of Jesus pointed out that the State was 
now the largest benefactor to the University and if the 
question of the taxation of College trusts was not settled 
within the University, external pressure might be used. 


Taxation of 
Oxford Colleges. 


[7 is proposed to extend the privilege of senior status 
at Oxford to students of European universities who 
have passed examinations approximate to those required 
for the Oxford B.A., and also to stu- 

Senior Status dents selected to read at Oxford by 
S SORS recognized external authorities. Other 
students strongly recommended may be granted senior 
status by the Council. The conditions for junior status 
are also to be amended. With the great developments 
in progress at Oxford for the promotion of research 
work, it is plainly desirable that no unnecessary diff- 
culties should be placed in the way of students, both 
British and foreign, who desire to share in the new 
facilities. This is due not only to the students but to 
Lord Nuffield and other benefactors ; and it should ease 
the way for Oxford students who desire to study at other 
centres of research. The medieval tradition of student- 


_ migration has not so far been given sufficient encourage- 


ment in our ancient Universities: 
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THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. New Volumes. 
Gencral Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 


EIGHT ESSAYISTS. Edited by A. S. CAIRNCROSS, M.A., D.Litt. 2s. 6d. 
MODERN SHORT STORIES. Selected and edited by A. J. MERSON. 2s. 6d. 


PROSE OF YESTERDAY: Dickens to Galsworthy. Selected and edited by 
GUY BOAS, M.A., Headmaster of Sloane School. 2s. 6d. 


KING HENRY VIII. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by M. ST. CLARE BYRNE. 
With an Introduction by GUY BOAS, M.A. 2s. 
KING JOHN. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by N. V. MEERES, B.A. 2s. 
Please send for complete List. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR SENIOR SCHOOLS. By RICHARD V. TAYLOR, Member 
of an Royal Society of Literature; Headmaster, Wheatley Senior School, Doncaster. Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. 


RICHARD CARVEL. By WINSTON CHURCHILL. Abridged Edition, with Notes and 
Questions on the Text. 2s. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. By M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. 


Third Book. 3s. 
This is the concluding volume of the course and is intended for the senior forms of Secondary 
Schools. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By FREDERICK 
T. WOOD, B.A., Ph.D., English Master at the Firth Park Secondary School, Sheffield. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


DEUX CONTES RUSSES. By OLGA HOLENKOFF, Teacher of French in the American 


Community School and the Junior College for Women, Beyrouth, Syria. Limp cloth. 1s. 
Two easy and interesting tales of pre-War Russia; with questionnaires in French and a vocabulary. 


CONTES POUR LA JEUNESSE > A Grammatical Reader for Middle Forms. 
Adapted and Edited with Exercises, &c., by N. W. H. SCOTT, M.A., Editor of “‘ Poémes Français 
pour la Jeunesse,” &c. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK, R.I. 3s. 


LIES UND SPIEL: Lese und Theaterstücke für Anfänger. Adapted from “ Lectures et 
Coméddies’’ by P. G. WILSON, M.Sc., Head of the Day Department, City of London College, and 
BEATE SALZ. Illustrated by SONJA KLIBANSKY. 2s. 6d. 


VACANCES AVENTUREUSES: Roman d’Aventures. By ROBERT 
JEAN-BOULAN. Edited by P. G. WILSON, M.Sc., Supervisor in Educational Practice, Department 
of Education, King’s College, University of London. (Modern French Series.) 2s. 


A tale which is interesting, easy to read, full of useful words and phrases, and suitable for a good 
second year or an average third year class. 


LATIN 


A NEW LATIN COURSE. PartI. By H. E. GOULD, M.A., and J. L. WHITELEY, M.A., 
authors of “ School Certificate Latin Papers.” 28. 6d. 


EXTRACTS FROM LATIN AUTHORS FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION. By A. E. JACKSON, M.C., B.A., formerly Senior Classical Master, Yeovil School, 
Somerset. 4S. 
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MATHEMATICS 


HIGHER SCHOOL REVISION MATHEMATICS. By L. CROSLAND, M.C., 
B.Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, Grammar School, Ulverston. With or without answers. 38. 6d. 


) REVISION TEST PAPERS IN SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MATHE- 
MATICS (Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and Numerical 
Trigonometry). By W. A. EVANS, M.C., M.A., M.Sc., and J. W. HARDING, B.A. 
Limp Cloth. 1s. 6d. | 


A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By L. CROSLAND, M.C., B.Sc., Senior Mathe- 


matical Master, Grammar School, Ulverston. With or without answers. 38. ( 


A School Course of Arithmetic, the first of which goes up to the standard of the Public 
Schools Common Entrance Examination, and second to the School Certificate Examinations. / 


A FIRST TRIGONOMETRY FOR FOURTH AND FIFTH FORMS. 
rel and II. By JACOB MORGAN, M.A., Headmaster of the Boys’ County School, Brecon. ( 
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SCIENCE E 


GENERAL SCIENCE. By1I.C. JOSLIN, B.Sc., Headmistress, Derby High School. 4s. 6d. 
) A coherent course of School Certificate Standard. 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE. Part I. Applied Mechanics and Hydraulics. 5s. By H.B. 

BROWN, B.Sc. (Eng.), London, Wh.Ex., A.M.I.Mech.E., Headmaster, Bordesley Green Technical 

School, Birmingham, and A. J. BRYANT, B.Sc. (Eng. Hons.), London, A.M.I.Mech.E., Senior 
Lecturer in Engineering, Science and Mathematics, Walthamstow Technical College. 

A progressive course, with full treatment of experimental work, covering the Engineering Science 

course of the Junior Day Technical School and of the 1st and 2nd Year National Certificate Couns in 

Mechanical Engineering. There are numerous worked examples and 686 exercises, and 396 diagrams. 


GRADED AND EVERYDAY EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By R. Vv. 
a M.A., B.Sc., Senior Physics Master, Cathays High School for Boys, Cardiff, W. F. WARE, 
.Sc., Physics and Mathematical Master, Cathays High School, and A. I. REES, M.Sc., A.I.C., A.Inst.P., 
Sometime Head of the Science Department, Cathays High School. 
Part I. Hydrostatics, Statics and Dynamics. 28. 6d. Part II. Heat, Light, and Sound. 2s. 6d. 
Part III. Magnetism and Electricity. 2s. Complete, 6s. 


INTERMEDIATE CHEMISTRY. By T. M. LOWRY, C.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physical Chemistry in the University of Cambridge, and A. C. CAVELL, B.A., B.Sc., Senior 
Science Master at Uppingham School. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SINCE THE PEACE TREATIES. 
By E. H. CARR, Wilson Professor of International Politics in the University of Wales. 4s. 


Professor Carr has given in small compass a concise and readable account of the course of inter- 
national relations since the Peace Treaties. The volume is one that may confidently be expected to 
interest every thinking man and woman. 


CLASS TEACHING 


PRINCIPLES OF CLASS TEACHING. By FRANK SMITH, Professor of Education 
in the University of Leeds, and A. S. HARRISON, Sometime Principal of the Training College, Colombo. 


7s. 6d. net. 
This book is based on Professor J. J. Findlay’s well-known work prigi a same title and published ( 
in 1902. The authors state that Professor Findlay’s work and writings have influenced more than a 


Recto of teachers throughout the world. But in that time the structure of the national system 
s been profoundly gpanged, necessitating the re-writing of his book. ( 
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THE HOMEWORK REPORT 


By COLONEL E. A. LOFTUS, O.B.E., T.D., D.L., M.A., B.Sc.. Headmaster of Barking Abbey School 


‘Two years ago the Board of Education requested the 
Inspectorate to investigate the question of home- 
work. This action was the result of considerable news- 
paper publicity given to the subject. The articles and 
correspondence were concerned with the apparently 
excessive amount of homework set in the secondary 
schools. The investigation, however, was a general one 
and included within its scope all types of maintained 
and aided schools—elementary, secondary and technical. 
The Report resulting from this inquiry is known as 
Educational Pamphlet No. 110 and has been dubbed in 
the popular press the Children’s Charter. It proves 
without any shadow of doubt that there was good 
reason for the complaints which, be it noted, emanated not 
only from parents but from within the teaching profession 
itself. It was probably the latter fact which prompted 
the Board to make official inquiry into the situation. 

As the secondary schools were the institutions which 
made the investigation necessary, we will deal with them 
first. 

The Report recommends that, in secondary schools, 
homework shall not be set on more than five nights a 
week—four preferably, with a free night mid-week— 
and that the time allotted nightly shall not exceed 
one hour up to 14 years of age and one and a half hours 
up to I6 years of age. 

The implication is that many secondary schools were 
exceeding this amount. 

The inquiry proved that there was a great diversity 
among schools as to the organization of homework—or 
lack of organization. Incidentally about one-sixth of 
the secondary schools of England and Wales were visited. 

The following facts are outstanding : 

I. A few schools were found to be experimenting with 
a view to reducing the amount of homework. In one or 
two schools homework had been abolished in all but the 
School Certificate form. Others reduced homework during 
the summer term. A third group arranged for some or 
all homework to be done at school after school hours— 
there are obvious disadvantages to this plan. Another 
group had no set homework on two or three nights a week. 

2. In about a third of the schools visited there was a 
homework time-table arranged by the headmaster or 
headmistress, or some other check on the subjects set. 
In schools with an organized scheme the time element 
is kept in mind. 

3. In the remainder of the schools it would appear 
from the Report that homework is either unorganized 
or inadequately organized. Presumably it is in this class, 
apparently about 60 per cent of the schools, that exces- 
sive homework is the rule rather than the exception. 

The writer was somewhat surprised at the amount of 
space the Report devotes to the organization of home- 
work in schools which have made a definite attempt to 
be reasonable in their demands as compared with the 
far larger number which are the cause of the present 


agitation. Statements are made in quite a casual manner 
about a state of affairs which must be regarded as 
serious. Speaking of these offending institutions the 
report says, “‘ Four subjects per night are set to fifth- 
form pupils” and “ As a rule the maximum nightly 
demand in any one form of the main school is two hours, 
spread over three or four subjects, with an additional 
homework period of thirty to forty minutes at the 
week end. Jn rather more than 28 per cent of the schools 
under review the demand exceeded two hours.” Statistics 
are given to show that 48 per cent of the fifth-form pupils 
in one area spend at least thirty minutes more on home- 
work than the time allotted—high though this seems to 
be. Here is an obvious proof that the school time-limit 
is faulty and that if there is a check it is inadequate. 

In schools where homework is unorganized any teacher 
can set work in his subject if he takes the form in question 
on the next day. It can easily be seen that five or six 
subjects may be set on any one night. The writer once 
taught in a school of this type, and it was his disgust 
at what he learned through personal experience that 
urged him to launch the original attack on excessive 
homework in January, 1934. The Board’s Report errs 
on the side of moderation in its criticism of schools which 
are the chief offenders. They should have been utterly 
condemned in this aspect of their school organization— 
or lack of it. 

The excuse for excessive homework is found to be, as 
expected, the demands of the School Certificate Examina- 
tion. Some schools, apparently, make a fetish of this 
examination, and this is not entirely the fault of 
the schools but of parents and employers who attach too 
great an importance to the possession of the Certificate. 
The Report implies that few educationists condemn the 
idea of homework. It is recognized that a little prepara- 
tion, done without aid, helps to foster initiative, self- 
reliance and concentration. Furthermore, children 
themselves like a little homework—the writer proved this 
after careful investigation among his own pupils. 

The Board’s recommendations stated earlier in this 
article, are referred to in the pamphlet as follows: ‘ By 
comparison with the conditions known to exist in certain 
schools, this very tentative suggestion may seem to 
involve a very drastic cut in the amount of time de- 
manded.” This is about the strongest paragraph used 
in the report, but is weakened in force by the use of the 
words ‘‘ this very tentative.” The suggestions should 
have been anything but “ tentative.” The word implies 
too much of the may and too little of the must. The 
state of affairs has been proved to be what it was asserted 
to be, and the recommendations need not have been 
watered down through the use of such a word. 

As a headmaster, the writer expresses his opinion here 
and now that unless the Inspectorate insists on its recom- 
mendations being carried out in offending schools little 
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“We hope you won't mind 


two schoolgirls writing to tell you how much we appreciate your 
jolly Chalet Stories. They are all so ripping that we don’t know 
which book to say we like best . . . such a novel and delightful 
change from the ordinary school-story.”’ 

—from a letter to the Author, Miss BRENT-DYER 


World-famous “CHALET” BOOKS Now Available 
at 2s. Gd. Net each 


The School at the Chalet The Chalet School and Jo 

Jo of the Chalet School The Chalet Girls in Camp 

The Princess of the Chalet School The Exploits of the Chalet Girls 
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The Rivals of the Chalet School New House at the Chalet School 

Eustacia goes tothe Chalet School Jo Returns to the Chalet School 
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County Armagh, Northern Ireland, 
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For terms apply Mrs. Slipner, 53 Nevern Square, 
Earl’s Court, London, S.W. 5 (Tel.: Flaxman 1756), on 
behalf of Mr. and Mrs. Cope, the owners the 
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will be done to remedy matters. In fact I would 
prophesy that within five years there will be another 
outcry against excessive homework and this will probably 
compel drastic action to be taken. 

The chief cause of all the bother—the School Certificate 
Examination—is too big a question to deal with here. 
But it is obvious that the suggestions of the Board could 
be made most easily effective by attempting to alter 
the nature of this examination, e.g., by allowing any 
five subjects to qualify for the Certificate. This would 
do far more to alleviate the evil than any recommenda- 
tions such as those made. But this is a matter for the 
universities, not the Board, and these want matriculated 
students. The suggestion might also have been made 
that homework should be abolished, or greatly reduced, 
during the summer term, and no examinations, school 
or external, held at the end of that term. The writer 
is quite well aware of the administrative difficulties 
involved but these could be met by altering the date for 
general admission to secondary schools to January 
and the date of all General School Examinations to 
December. , 

One section of the Report deals with vocational schools 
—Jjunior technical school and evening classes. In the 
former, owing to “the freedom of these schools from 
external examinations with the uncertainties and fears 
which these engender ” there is no danger of excessive 
homework being set, but it is suggested that the type of 
homework is not always appropriate. Reference is made 
to the possible danger from overstrain on young people 
who are engaged at work all day and also attend evening 
classes at night. Attendance at evening classes is 
encouraged by employers and is regarded by them as a 
sign of seriousness of purpose. The old adage “ All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy ” appears to 
have been lost sight of nowadays. 

The Report deals with the question of homework in 
elementary schools under different heads: Infant, 
Junior, Rural, Senior and Selective Central Schools. 

In the relatively few selective central schools which 
take the General School Certificate Examination, the 
same problem exists as is found in the secondary schools 
and the danger is intensified through the fact that the 
pupils in attendance are, on the average, of a lower 
mental grade. For the sake of the few who are entered 
for the General School Examination, or Matriculation, 
whole groups of scholars are given homework. At one 
such school the report says, ‘“‘ Only about four out of 
eighty in an age group reach this standard. It appears 
as if the entire effort of this school in recent years has 
been devoted to securing four School Certificates.” 
One of the reasons given in selective central schools for 
the setting of homework was that it “ increased the 
resemblance to a secondary school.” Excessive home- 
work can easily be eradicated from these schools by the 
single expedient of forbidding entry for examinations 
appropriate to secondary schools. There are other 
oe E more appropriate to the central school and 
involving ss pressure, e.g., those of the Royal Society 
of Arts—if external examination is at all necessary. 
The report “ expresses a doubt whether such a pro- 
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gramme is in the best educational interests of the 
children selected to enter these schools.” 

In the senior schools for children aged rr to 14, either 
no homework is set or what is set is more moderate in 
quantity. Here there is no pressure exerted through 
external examination and the results are an educational 
freedom which is commendable and, in some areas, the 
organization of evening leisure pursuits of great educa- 
tional value. Not all senior schools are free, however, 
from adverse criticism. Where children sit for such 
competitive examinations as junior technical school 
scholarships and entrance to the Services there is often 
undue pressure and excessive homework. 

As was anticipated, a serious state of affairs was found 
to exist in the junior schools. As much as three hours 
a night for preparation was found to be customary in 
some schools of this type. From them the best pupils 
are drafted to the secondary schools on the result of an 
admission examination. The competition between 
school and school, teacher and teacher, scholar and 
scholar, to gain secondary school places is keen and 
“the inquiry has revealed some disquieting effects of 
this pressure.” Parents are partly to blame for encourag- 
ing the teachers to pile on homework in order to ensure 
success for their children and, in some districts, unofficial 
evening classes are held for candidates. Teachers have 
been known to advertise in local newspapers that they 
will coach children—for a consideration. This gives an 
unfair advantage to a minority. The writer has ex- 
perienced a number of cases of overstrain and over- 
anxiety among children sitting for the county admission 
examination to his school. Some children are so 
excited that they can scarcely read the questions, or 
hold their pens, and every year at least one candidate 
is violently sick. The Board recommends that no 
homework shall be set to scholars under 12 and this 
should meet the situation adequately, but it will be a 
good thing when an examination is devised of the 
intelligence test type—for which cramming would be 
useless. 

The homework idea has even penetrated into some 
infant schools. The report deprecates this, which is 
exceptional rather than normal, and as the children are 
under 12 the practice must cease. 

In rural schools homework is set only to the compara- 
tively few who are candidates for admission to secondary 
schools. On these few the pressure tends to be as great 
as, or even greater than, that on candidates from urban 
districts. 

As a result of the Board’s memorandum, the homework 
difficulty should disappear altogether in the elementary 
schools. There is much closer contact between these 
schools and the inspectorate than is the case with 
secondary schools. 

Whether the Board’s recommendations will be effective 
in the secondary schools only time will show. One thing, 
however, is practically certain and that is a reduction 
of homework in a school during the year of its general 
inspection. This occurs normally once in a decade. 

Finally, the report proves that the investigation was 
overdue and has been fully justified by its findings. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


LATIN AMERICA 


Last month in these notes Mexico and Uruguay were 
dealt with separately for there appears to be more educa- 
tional development there than elsewhere in Latin America ; 
but in dealing below with the rest of the Continent it must 
be emphasized that many of the republics have not the 
vast resources, only now being tapped, of the former, nor 
the long educational tradition of the latter, and much that 
is admirable is going on even if there is only room for a 
short note. 


The government of Panama created in 1915 a centre for 
Education and Spanish-American Studies 


S aay for and it has held since 1935 a summer 
Olesen ioe course for North American Teachers 
Panama. and students and a winter course for 


Latin Americans; these courses include 
Spanish, history, commerce, art, Latin American folk-lore, 
and education. Great freedom of expression has been 
provided by this neutral ground, for a former Cuban 
president in exile and Cuba’s present minister to Panama 
have studied in the same classes, and an American has been 
able to criticize the imperialistic mistakes of the United 
States’ Caribbean policy. 


As from 1935, fourth year students of normal schools 
in the Argentine must devote at least 
one hour every day to teaching illiterate 
children and adults where such exist. 
The National Council of Education in the same year 
published a note and the draft of a law for the unification 
of primary school studies under its auspices, instead of 
its administration being shared with the Provincial 
Governments ; apart from the obvious advantages of such 
a scheme, provincial teachers would no longer be considered 
inferior to the national teachers with the cessation of the 
latter’s privileged position. This Council has created three 
students’ libraries and has invited the public and all 
educational organizations to contribute text-books of all 
kinds, and has created in each of the provincial inspectorates 
a regional school museum to be furnished with educational 
material by the “ Sarmiento” museum of Buenos Aires, 
but relying also on collections of the flora and products of 
each region. It has also been focusing its attention in the 
last few years on illiteracy and by starting over 5,000 new 
classes and 637 new schools it has brought 151,200 more 
pupils to the primary schools than in 1932. Last year 
the first permanent art museum exclusively for school- 
children was opened to which prominent painters and 
sculptors gave works. The National Commission on Culture 
is now empowered by law to award prizes and scholar- 
ships for experimental work, to administer endowments 
for cultural purposes and to organize an official national 
theatre. A draft law is now before Congress providing 
for a monthly state subsidy for those schools which 
fulfil certain conditions, the subsidy to be used for salaries 
of non-official teachers and it is to be equivalent to two- 
thirds of the salary of official primary school-teachers. 


A Bolivian decree of June last year authorized the 
creation of adult schools of three classes 
and a month later a decree appointed a 
General Director of Education elected 
by the directors of primary, secondary, native, and 
physical education to co-ordinate their work ; shortly after 
a third decree instituted refresher courses for temporary 
teachers with short periods of service, and also for university 
graduates, as the one normal school cannot supply a 
sufficient number of qualified teachers. In spite of this 
latter fact the Government proposes to found shortly a 
number of new schools in the provincial capitals and in 
the countryside. 


Argentine. 


Bolivia. 


A Department of Propaganda and Culture attached to 
the Brazilian Ministry of Justice and 
Internal Affairs has recently been set up 
and it is seeking to study the cinema and 
radio for purposes of propaganda, to stimulate production 
and circulation of educational films by means of grants 
and to encourage physical culture. A significant feature 
is that the Board of Control for choice of films consists of 
representatives of the Ministries of Education and Foreign 
Relations and of the Police. The Institute of Education 
founded in 1933 has been conducting normal courses for all 
grades of the profession in collaboration with the University 
of Sao Paulo and has also organized post-graduate courses 
for teachers ; in order to record the results of such courses 
and of research made by the students the “ Archivos do 
Instituto de Educacao’’ has been published since 1935. The 
first number contains an article on the “‘ Mission of the 
University ’’ by the Director of the Instituto; he asserts 
‘‘that the University must serve to create a spiritual unity 
for the nation while assimilating the good from scientific 
thought and methods of work from abroad, and that the 
Instituto must be the means of transmitting to teachers 
the way in which this fusion must be presented to their 
pupils.”’ 

At the seventh Pan-American Child Congress in 1935 the 
Peruvian representative spoke on the 
care needed in the classification of school 
children; this applied in particular to 
her country, to Bolivia, Colombia, and Ecuador where the 
Indians form a majority of the population and need an 
education especially adapted to their needs and character- 
istics. 


Brazil. 


Peru. 


In this connexion it is interesting to note that the 
two latter republics and Venezuela, all 


Increase in tropical states, greatly increased their 
Ls chatted educational expenditure in 1936; Colom- 
in Tropical bia’s is five times larger than in 1935 
Republics. and the sum spent on primary education 


alone is greater than the total of 1935: 
20 per cent of Ecuador’s total budget is devoted by con- 
stitutional law to education—this was 16,500,000 sucres in 
1936, a 4,000,000 increase on 1935; and Venezuela has 
spent 17,000,000 bolivares on education in 1936, nearly 
double the expenditure of 1935. 


` 


A Colombian teachers’ conference in 1935 passed a 
resolution demanding that all healthy 
women between 20 and 50 who have had 
at least four years primary schooling and 
who have the time from their domestic and professional 
duties, must give the State assistance in education and 
infant care. Commissions of Rural Culture have been set 
up to study the needs of the different ethnical groups in 
Colombia and to prevent the exodus to the towns. The 
Government have founded eight normal schools in 1935-6, 
and of the six for women, three are rural schools. The 
University of Bogotá now has a Faculty of Education 
and the first twenty-one diplomas were conferred in 
November, 1935; seventeen of these diplomés became 
secondary school inspectors. 


Colombia. 


The University of Quito has also recently acquired a 
Faculty of Education and three secondary 
schools for girls have been founded. Since 
1935 all primary schools must by law be 
in the outskirts of towns as soon as financially possible, 
and their grounds must be divided into two parts; one 
in which each pupil has his own plot of 50 to 100 square 
metres and works on it from 7 till 8, and the other part 
to be reserved for collective work to be done from 8 till 9. 


Ecuador. 
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THREE CAREERS FOR BOYS 
IN THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Schoolmasters and others in considering the careers available to boys of good education, are 
invited to examine the openings which exist in the Royal Air Force. Vacancies regularly occur 
for well-educated boys to obtain first-class training in a skilled trade or in clerical duties. 

For boys of ability and character the prospects of advancement in the Service are good. Accepted 
candidates are trained, housed, fed, clothed, and medically attended free of cost, and receive pay 
which is substantially increased on the successful completion of the course of instruction. On their 
return to civil life the training and experience received are of practical value as the trades taught 


have their counterpart in civil occupations. 


The three schemes open to boys are (a) Aircraft Apprentices, (b) Boy Entrants, and (c) Apprentice 
Clerks. Brief particulars are provided below of the methods of entry and of the conditions of service, 
and full information can be obtained by returning the coupon at the foot of this page. 


I. AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES 


Apprentices are entered twice a year for training 
in the highly skilled trades of fitter, fitter (armourer), 
wireless operator, mechanic, and instrument maker. 

Candidates must be between the ages of 15 and 17 
years on January Ist or August Ist, for entry in those 
months respectively. Examinations are held by local 
education and other approved authorities. The next 
examination is on November 2, 1937, and the closing 
date for receipt of nominations is October 5, 1937. 
For the next entry, in January, 1938, there are nearly 
goo vacancies. 

Candidates in possession of an approved first school 
certificate with passes in Mathematics and Science 
are accepted for direct entry, without examination. 

Apprentices undergo training for three years, and 
their general education is continued during their 
apprenticeship. On completion of training a few 
cadetships at the Royal Air Force College are granted 
to apprentices of special promise. A large number of 
ex-aircraft apprentices have opportunities later of 
employment as airman pilots, or as air observers. 
They serve for a minimum period of twelve years 
from the age of 18. 


il. BOY ENTRANTS 


These boys are entered for training as armourers, 
photographers, or wireless operators. Entry is by 
selection from amongst candidates who have taken 
the competitive examination for entry as aircraft 
apprentices, or who have been nominated for direct 
entry by approved nominating authorities. Entries 
take place three times a year, in February, May, and 
September. Approximately 400 boy entrants will be 
required in September, 1937, and a further 400 in 
February, 1938. 

Candidates must be between the ages of 15? and 
17} years on the first day of the month of entry. 
They undergo training for twelve to sixteen months 
according to trade. Boy Entrants serve for a minimum 
period of nine years after attaining the age of 18. 


The majority of air observers are selected from ex-boy 
entrants, who also have opportunities of employment 
as airman pilots. 


lil, APPRENTICE CLERKS 


These apprentices are entered for training in pay 
and store accounting or in general clerical duties. 
Entry is by selection. Preference will be given to 
candidates possessing an approved school certificate, 
but applications will also be entertained from boys 
who have attained an approximately equivalent 
educational standard by attendance, up to the age 
of 154 and 16 years, at a secondary, central, or junior 
technical school. Entry takes place four times a year, 
in January, April, July, and October. Approximately 
sixty apprentice clerks will be required for entry into 
the Service in July, 1937, and a further sixty in 
October, 1937, and in January, 1938. 

Candidates must be between the ages of 154 and 
17} years on the first day of the month of entry. 
They undergo training for about eighteen months, and 
their general education is continued during apprentice- 
ship. Apprentice Clerks serve for a minimum period 
of twelve years after reaching the age of 18. Ex- 
apprentice clerks also have opportunities of becoming 
airman pilots. 


GENERAL 


Special attention is paid to the general welfare 
and health of apprentices and boy entrants while 
under training. Six weeks’ leave a year is normally 
allowed. Subsequent service in the Royal Air Force 
provides an interesting and varied career with 
opportunities for service overseas. A certain number 
of airmen who have been trained as pilots and have 
shown themselves to be of exceptional ability are 
periodically chosen for commissioned rank. Airmen 
of the ex-apprentice classes whose service is not 
extended beyond the age of 30 receive a Gratuity of 
£100 if they continue in the R.A.F. Reserve. 

Please complete this coupon and post it to the Air 
Ministry. Mark it “ O.H.M.S.” No stamp required. 


THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Air Ministry, London, W.C. 2. 
Please send me full particulars of the schemes open to Boys in the Royal Air Force: 


(1) Aircraft Apprentices—A.M. Pamphlet 15. 


(2) Boy Entrants—A.M. Pamphlet 54. 


(3) Apprentice Clerks—A.M. Pamphlet 9. 


DRO O RARER ESE EEE REE R EHH HSEEE MESSER EAE SEEK H EHH ESE RES HH OH EHS EEE ETHEHHHHH SEH TEMES OSH HE DHE OEE 


Strike out those not required. E 
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SUMMER CONFERENCES, 


Electrical Housecraft.—-The Summer School of 
Electrical Housecraft for Domestic Science Teachers, 
organized by the Electrical Association for Women, 
20 Regent Street, London, S.W. I, is this year to take place 
in Scotland, at the Glasgow and West of Scotland College 
of Domestic Science, from August 26-31. The syllabus 
includes lectures on the construction and use of domestic 
electrical appliances, lighting, and electrical economics and 
terminology, in relation to the teaching of electrical subjects 
in schools. Time will also be devoted to practical work. 
Miss Mackirdy and Miss Parker, of the College staff, have 
kindly consented to help with the lecturing, as have a 
number of well-known people in the electrical world. The 
last morning of the Course will be spent at the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow, where Prof. Parker Smith, the 
Head of the Electrical Engineering Department and a pioneer 
of the cause of Electrical Housecraft, has arranged a most 
interesting programme. Living accommodation will be 
provided in the hostels attached to the College buildings. 
Full particulars and application forms may be obtained 
on application. 

s s s 

International Congresses in Paris—A number of 
important educational conferences are to be held in Paris 
during July, more or less linking up with the Exhibition 
and its special sections. Among these are : the International 
Congress on Secondary Education, organized by M. Louis 
Gallie, Secretary General of the International Federation 
of Intellectual Workers, Paris, from July 15 to 20. Congress 
of the International Federation of Professors of Living 
Languages, organized by the I.F.I.W., July 16-18. The fifth 
annual Congress of the French Professors Living Abroad, 
organized by M. L. Guinet, July 22-24. The International 
Congress of Art in the School, organized by M. Stockman, 
July 22-24. The International Week of Primary Education 
(M. Delmas, of the Syndicat National des Instituteurs), 
July 22-29. There will also be an International Congress 
of the Educational Press under the presidency of M. 
Edouard Meslet, July 16-20. 


Paris : Language Course.—The Institut Britannique of 
the University of Paris announces its vacation courses on the 
French language to be held from July 5-31 and August 2-28 
inclusive. No organized courses have been arranged for 
September, but students may take special lessons. Practical 
classes will be held in phonetics, vocabulary, composition, 
literature, and conversation, and lectures will be given ona 
variety of interesting subjects. An examination will be held 
at the end of August for those wishing to obtain a certificate. 
Visits and excursions form part of the programme. Special 
reductions are given on French railways ; also for theatres, 
museums, and restaurants. For particulars of reductions 
on British railways students should apply to B. S. Townroe, 
Esq., ı Old Burlington Street, London, W. 1, or for general 
information either to the above address or to the Secrétariat, 
6 rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, Ve. 


* 8 s 


Kent Summer School, Ramsgate.—The nineteenth 
session of the Kent Summer School for Teachers will be 
held at St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, from August 13 
to 27. When the first session was held in 1919, ninety 
teachers attended the school. Last year 359 teachers 
attended, and it is hoped that there will be an even larger 
enrolment this year. The opening address will be given 
by Prof. F. Clarke, Principal of the Institute of Education, 
University of London, on Friday, August 13. There will 
be courses for teachers in infant, junior, and central schools, 
and also for specialist teachers. The subjects to be dealt 
with include English, history, geography, speech training, 
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COURSES, AND TOURS 


science, biology, religion, art, bookbinding, woodwork, 
metalwork, needlework, and physical education. Special 
lectures to the whole school will be given on “ Recent 
Discovery and the Bible,” ‘‘ School Music : The Outlook,” 
and “ Problems of the Choral Class.” Residence for about 
200 students and staff is provided at St. Lawrence College. 
Playing fields, tennis courts (hard and grass), common and 
reading rooms, and a swimming bath are available for the 
use of students. There is a strong social side to the life of 
the school. A committee of students arranges social 
functions, tennis tournaments, dances, and other enter- 
tainments and excursions to places of interest in East Kent. 
The Director of Education, Springfield, Maidstone, will 
gladly answer inquiries about the school and supply, free 
of charge, a prospectus giving full information about 
courses, staff, fees, &c. 
s s a 


Glamorgan Summer Vacation School.—This popular 
school is to be held at the Training College and County 
Schools, Barry, from August 2 to 28. Established in 1906, 
courses in a variety of subjects are provided supplying the 
additional training which enables teachers to take up special 
work in all types of schools—infant and junior, senior and 
central, secondary and technical—as well as in welfare 
centres, school camps, junior instruction centres, and in 
other educational and social work. A new feature of the 
School this year is a course in music for teachers in infant 
and junior schools, dealing with percussion bands, melodic 
development, dulcimer playing, &c. During the past thirty 
years nearly 10,000 teachers and others have attended, a 
large proportion coming from England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and many from abroad. The total number of students 
enrolled last year was 452. The number of courses included 
in the prospectus this year is sixteen, and there will be a 
well-qualified staff of nearly forty teachers. A number of 
local education authorities award scholarships, tenable at the 
School, to teachers in their service. Application forms can be 
obtained from the Director of Education, County Hall, Cardiff. 


Bingley Vacation Course.—The twenty-fourth course 
for teachers will be held at Bingley Training College from 
July 28 to August 11. First held at Bingley in 1912, the 
course has been attended by more than 4,000 teachers and 
the available 200 places have always been filled. Half the 
accommodation is reserved for teachers outside the West 
Riding and this has brought to the course not only teachers 
from most of the counties of England and Wales but a 
number from Scotland and Ireland, with a sprinkling from 
the Dominions, the United States and other parts of the 
world. In organizing the course the aim of the West Riding 
Education Committee has been to give teachers attending 
it the opportunity of meeting some of those recognized as 
leaders in the work of education and of receiving from them 
stimulus and encouragement in day by day work in the 
schools and in facing the problems which an expanding 
educational system continually presents. The programme 
includes a course of lectures on the general principles of 
education and their bearing on recent developments in 
teaching practice. The other subjects are selected to give 
their due share to as many sides of the curriculum and as 
many types of school as possible. In recent years the new 
demands upon teachers made by the reorganization of the 
elementary school system have been particularly borne in 
mind. Special evening lectures have always been a popular 
feature of the course and have been given by many whose 
names are well known outside as well as within the teaching 
profession. Application for details of the School and 
courses should be made to the Education Officer, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 
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Methuen 


An Outline of World Economic History 


TOWARDS ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


Beginning with the earliest times this book brings the story of the production and distribution 
of wealth up to the present day. . Written in a fresh and simple way this eee book should 
be found suitable for middle and senior forms. 


Crown 8vo. With Pictorial Statistics. 35. 6d. 


For the Advanced Student 


MODERN GERMAN PROSE USAGE 


by W. Wirrte, Ph.D., Assistant in German, University of Edinburgh 

The present work, which will prove indispensable to the student and teacher of German, is 
based on extensive study of representative works from every field of German prose literature. 
A full index and bibliography are provided. 


Crown 8vo. : 5s. net 


HINTS on LATIN ACCIDENCE & SYNTAX 


Especially intended for the help of Candidates for the School Certificate 
and similar Examinations 
by H. G. Forp, M.A., Formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford 


Every schoolmaster must realize how much work is spoilt and how many marks are lost in 
examinations by unnecessary (i.e. easily avoidable) mistakes in Elementary Accidence and Syntax, 
and how the same mistakes occur again and again. The aim of this work is to provide a 
rapid, easy, and comprehensive guide to all those points presenting difficulty, and it should 
be of the utmost use to matriculation and similar students. 


Foolscap 8vo. ` ` _ Is. 3d. 


ONE HUNDRED LATIN PASSAGES : 
FOR PREPARED AND UNPREPARED TRANSLATION 


by W. G. BUTLER, M.A., Headmaster, St. Faith’s School, Cambridge 


This book is designed for Scholarship Forms at Preparatory Schools and as a general reader 
for School Certificate candidates. The passages vary in difficulty, and may be used for prepared 
or unprepared translation according to the individual requirements of the teacher. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH: STYLE AND PRACTICE 


by E. RENAULT, B.A., Formerly Senior Lecturer in French, University of se and ` 


JEAN WRIGHT, M.A., Lecturer in French, University of Liverpool 


This volume, by two experienced teachers, is designed to meet the requirements of the more 
advanced student. The first part is an introduction to some forms of commercial practice 
in which the author’s aim has been to enlarge the student’s vocabulary without resorting to 
lists of words divorced from their context, followed by’ business letters suitable for reading or 
translation into French or English. 

Crown 8vo. 212 pages. 3s. 6d. 


KEY IN PREPARATION 


36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2 
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RECENT ART BOOKS 


By R. D. 


Now that our walls have happily ceased to be the 

battle-ground for a heterogeneous collection of 
pictures, as they frequently were in the nineteenth 
century, the picture has taken refuge in book or portfolio. 
The publishers of the ‘‘ Art Books of the Phaidon 
Press ” have made it possible for the picture-lover to 
possess his own collection at a very moderate cost. 
They hope to build up a series which will range from 
the art of past civilizations, through the schools of 
European painting to modern art. The Art of Ancient 
Egypt (') is published first, together with The Paintings 
of Rembrandt, and a volume on Vincent Van Gogh.(*) 
Other books in preparation are on Botticelli and Titian, 
Cézanne and the Impressionists. It would be safe to say 
that never before have such books been produced in 
England at such a low price. 

We are given the extreme limits of the proposed 
series first, and the volumes on Egypt and on Van Gogh 
form an interesting antithesis. Egyptian art was an 
expression of Egyptian life, the personality of the artist 


1 The Art of Ancient Egypt. (7s. 6d. net. Vienna: The 
Phaidon Press. London: Allen & Unwin.) 
2 Vincent Van Gogh. (10s. 6d. net. Vienna: The Phaidon 


Press. London: Allen & Unwin.) 


LAXON 


being held in check by the strictures of the priests; 
whereas Van Gogh was what Degas called an artistic 
curiosity. His appeal is far from universal, but his 
admirers will have nothing but praise for these repro- 
ductions of his passionate colour and his very personal 
handling of paint. The art of such men as Van Gogh 
and Cézanne is no doubt sincere, but it has been given 
an undue prominence by modern critics, with the result 
that the counterfeiters have been busy. Cézanne paints 
“ Mardi Gras” and the consequence is a crop of 
harlequins and clowns from his imitators; while all 
modern life is waiting for interpretation. But this raises 
the whole question of the relation of art to life. 

The April number of The Studio has an article on 
modern Chinese art by that statesman, man of science, 
author, artist, and poet, Mr. Chiang Yee, who it will 
be remembered is the author of a most illuminating 
book called The Chinese Eye. The Chinese artists seem 
to have solved the problem of the relation of art to life. 
They show us the beauty to be found in quiet places 
and ordinary things; they give us the peace of the 
philosophical outlook. Again we have as in the art of 
Egypt the expression of the soul of a people, rather than 


(Continued on page 480) 


THE E.S.A. WOULD GREATLY APPRECIATE 
THE PLACING OF FURNITURE ORDERS 
FOR THE NEW TERM AS EARLY AS 
POSSIBLE, AS IT WiLL FACILITATE THE 
EXECUTION AND DELIVERY. GOODS SO 
ORDERED CAN BE DELIVERED BY ANY 
CONVENIENT SPECIFIED DATE. 


The following Furniture Catalogues are issued : 


Section | . Classroom Furniture 
Section 2 . Miscellaneous Furniture 
Section 3 . Arts and Crafts Furniture 
Section 5 . Gymnastic Apparatus 


Any or all of the above will be sent post free 
to Principals upon application 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE 


181 High Holborn 


LONDON, W.C. | 
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The following ARTICLES from the pen of 


PROFESSOR SIR JOHN ADAMS 


appeared in The Journal of Education on the dates given 


Professor Sır JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., F.C.P., &c., was a trained 
Teacher who took First Class Honours in Mental and Moral Science, University 
of Glasgow. He was formerly Headmaster, Jean Street Public School, Glasgow ; 
Rector of the Grammar School, Campbeltown ; Lecturer at, and afterwards Prin- 
cipal of, F.C. Training College, Aberdeen; Principal of F.C. Training College, 
Glasgow ; Lecturer in Education, University of Glasgow ; President, Educational 
Institute of Scotland, 1896-7; visited Canada on Educational Commission, 1902 ; 
Principal, London Day Training College, 1902-22; Professor of Education, 
University of London, 1902-22, and California, 1923-33. Sir JoHN ADAMS was a 
valued contributor to The Journal of Education for many years. 


; Introductory Article to the Supplementary Aids to Classroom Work Series. 
(January, 1922.) 

Introductory Article to the Educational Movements Series. (January, 1923.) 

Sarcinatorium Hominum. (June, 1923.) 

Advancement of Education in the United States of America. (April, 1924.) 

The High School Newspaper. (October, 1924.) 

The Teacher as MAN. (January, 1929.) 

The Teacher as PSYCHOLOGIST. (February, 1929.) 

The Teacher as ARTIST. (March, 1929.) 

The Teacher as ACTOR. (April, 1929.) 

The Teacher as SOCIAL UNIT. (May, 1929.) 

The Teacher as DISCIPLINARIAN. (June, 1929.) 

The Teacher as SPEAKER. (July, 1929.) 

The Teacher as READER. (August, 1929.) 

The Teacher as TRAVELLER. (September, 1929.) 

The Teacher as EXAMINER. (October, 1929.) 

The Teacher as PARENT. (November, 1929.) 

The Teacher as CITIZEN. (December, 1929.) 

Pullman Car Education. (July, 1930.) 

Why are we Teachers ? (January, 1932.) (This number is now out of print.) 


: Note-Taking from Lectures. (January, 1934.) 

; Burglary of the Mind. (Jane, 1934.) 

: Listening to Lectures. (July, 1934.) 

; Praise as an Educational Instrument. (Axgust, 1934.) 


The Discipline Master. (November, 1934.) 
An Article by Lapy ADAMS—Jane Looks at Jane—appeared in May, 1931. 


An Article on Sır JOHN ADAMS, by Sır Percy Nunn, M.A., B.Sc., Director 
of the Institute of Education, University of London, appeared in November, 1934. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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of the idiosyncrasies of an individual. The article in The 
Studio is beautifully illustrated with examples of painting, 
domestic architecture, silks, enamels, lacquer, &c. There 
is a colour reproduction of a painting of “ Friar’s Crag 
Derwentwater, ’ by the author,which is interesting as show- 
ing us our own Lake District seen through Eastern eyes. 

So much art literature is critical that books which 
incite to action are a welcome corrective. The Art of 
Pastel(*) by Mr. Terrick Williams is such a book. An 
artist writing on his own craft is perhaps more valuable 
to the student than the aestheticians attempts to 
explain the inexplicakle. We would willingly exchange 
some of the pages which have been written to define 
what art is, for the secret of Vermeer’s lacquer surface 
or Van Eyck’s permanency. Pastel is perhaps the most 
suitable medium for the quick recording of colour effects 


PALACE OF EDUCATION 


A deplorably backward, the Paris Inter- 


national Exhibition is sufficiently advanced to show 
what a successful effort has been made to present, in a way 
interesting to the professional visitor and instructive to the 
general public, the world’s progress in all avenues of human 
activity. An imposing palace is devoted to education in its 
manifold phases, while, an excellent idea, as a temporary 
annex, is the permanent Pedagogic Museum in the near-by 
rue d’Ulm, where methods of instruction are exemplified, 
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in outdoor sketching, though it 1s necessary to guard 
against the danger of the loss of definition and drawing. 
Mr. Terrick Williams gives the student the benefit of 
thoroughly practical advice, illustrated by many 
beautiful examples of his own work. 

Messrs. Batsford have added another book to their 
“ Art and Nature in Colour ” series, this time on the 
Beauty of Butterflses(*). There is an introduction by Prof. 
Julian Huxley. The colour reproduction is all that we 
have learned to expect from this beautiful series. In 
turning from art to nature we find design and colour 
which are hors concours and we realize that our best 
efforts are but shadows. 


3 The Art of Pastel. By T. WitiiaMs. (5s. net. Pitman.) 


4 The Beauty of Butterflies. Introductory Text by Prof. A. 
PORTMANN. (Art and Nature in Colour.) (5s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 


AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


educational books and school equipment exhibited, and 
various services installed. A further annex, not to be over- 
looked, is the delightful country school in the model village, 
known as the Rural Centre ; this is to show how the school 
should be linked up with the ordinary work and interests 
of the countryside ; and very well it is done. 

On the various floors of the Palais d’Enseignment 
rooms are set aside for the different steps in this all- 
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The 
Interpreter 


Series 
One Shilling 


(Cloth 1/6) 

The Interpreter Series 
is issued in the belief 
thata number of readers 
would appreciate short 
surveys, at a shilling, 
of the recent develop- 
ments in those branches 
of knowledge which 
bear upon their views 
of life, their theories or 
their beliefs. These 
volumes will help to fill 
a gap in their know- 
ledge; to solve some of 
their problems; to re- 
vive an old interest or 
introduce a new one. 


BELIEF IN GOD Now Ready 
By R. B. HENDERSON, M.A. (Oxford), B.D. (Lambeth), Headmaster, 
Alleyn’s School, Dulwich. 

Sept. /37 


JOB: A NEW INTERPRETATION 
By T. W. PHILLIPS, M.A. 
The above is the first of three volumes dealing wi'h the PROBLEM OF 
HUMAN SUFFERING. 

PROPHETS AND PRIESTS Nov./37 
By S. H. Hooke, M.A., B.D., Professor of Old Testament Studies in 


the University of London. 


GREEK PLAYS AND MODERN PROBLEMS = /an./38 
By Dr. J. T. SHEPPARD, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN BIOLOGY Mar./38 
By A. G. Goocu, M.A, 


Prospectuses on application. 
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MARTIAL 


SELECTED EASY EPIGRAMS 


With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, 
and Vocabulary 


By WILFRID H. OLDAKER M.A. 


Assistant Master at Clifton College 


This book adds one to the very limited 

number of Latin authors read by middle 

forms. It is in two parts, of which the 

first is somewhat easier and requires a 

smaller vocabulary. The second should 

not be beyond the powers of a good 
Upper Fourth. 


Crown 8vo 2s 6d 


A FIRST LATIN COURSE 


By C. M. FIDDIAN M.A. 
Headmaster, King’s College School, Cambridge. 


“ The best in the batch... Accurate and thorough 
. A book to be warmly recommended.’’—Head- 
master of Westminster in The Classical Review. 3s 
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Some opinions on Parts | and Il of this four years’ course of General Science 


** The attitude is entirely in accord with modern trends. 
The book can be unreservedly recommended for central 
and secondary schools.’’—Schoolmaster. 


** The book is something better than the smattering of 
of half a dozen sciences that so many recent text-books 
have become.’’—Teachers’ World. 


Of Book I the School Science Review wrote: ‘A well. 
designed and coherent course,” and of Book Il : ‘* Those 
who are looking for a text-book in General Science would 
be well advised to consider the suitability of this one, 
which shows a refreshing departure from stereotyped 
tradition.” 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 


by W. P. D. WIGHTMAN, M.Sc., Ph.D., and A. O. CHESTERS, M.A., B.Sc. 


Part Ill, which is just published, is concerned almost wholly with Biology. The method of approach is to survey some 
of the problems—nutrition, respiration, transport, movement—which every organism, including Man, has to solve or perish. 
The sciences of chemistry and mechanics are shown to be essential aids to the solution of these problems. 


Part |. 158 pages. Over 70 Figs., 4 Plates. 
Part ll. 178 pages. 49 Figs., 5 Plates. 
Part lil. 256 pages. Over 50 illustrations. 


Cloth, 2s. 3d. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIVING THINGS 


By G. A. SCOTT, T.D., M.A., B.Sc. 


A comprehensive course in Biology for beginners with sufficient material for four years’ work. The wealth of diagrams and 
illustrations, the numerous field and laboratory experiments, the abundance of exercises demanding accuracy of observation 
and the constant application to the pupil’s environment, give to the subject a really practical direction. 


Over 150 lilustrations and Figs. 322 pages. 


3s. 6d. 


We shall be pleased to consider requests for Specimen Copies from Science Teachers who are interested. 


OLIVER & BOYD 


33 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
TWEEDDALE COURT . . 


EDINBURGH 


The Selection of Class-Books 


A series of articles under this title appeared in “The Journal ‘of Education,” during 1936. 
Consideration is given to the use of class-books for pupils of particular ages, to the principles 
governing the selection of books and their application, to the method employed in keeping 
in touch with the issue of new books, to the limitation of expenditure, and to other points 


of practical interest. 


January, 1936. Introducto 
Raymont, M.A., formerly 
College. 


ae) 1936. Classics, by Rev. H. H. Symonds, 

M.A.. formerly Headmaster, The Liverpool 
Institute. 

March, 1936. History, by Mr. W. J. Baldwin, M.A., 
Headmaster, Tottenham Grammar School, N. 17. 

April, 1936. Mathematics, bY Mr. F. J. Hemmings, 
B.Sc., Headmaster, TJTaunton’s School, 
Southampton. 

May, 1936. English, by Mr. J. C. Dent, M.A., Head- 
master, Westminster City School, S.W. 1. 


June, 1936. Geography, by Mr. Ellis W. Heaton, 
B.Sc., Headmaster, Municipal High Sch., N. Shields. 


Article, by Mr. T. 
arden of Goldsmiths’ 


July, 1936. Art, by Mr. R. Radcliffe Carter, R.B.S.A., 
Secretary, National Society of Art Masters. 

August, 1936. Science, by Dr. Terry Thomas, M.A., 
LL.B., Headmaster, Leeds Grammar School. 

September, 1936. Religious Knowledge, by the 
Rev. H. K. Luce, M.A., B.D., Headmaster, Durham 
School. 

October, 1936. Modern Languages, by Mr. H. 
Nicholson, M.A., formerly Headmaster, Taunton 
School. 

November, 1936. Domestic Subjects, by Miss C. 
Laycock, Assistant Inspector of Domestic Subjects, 
London County Council. 

December, 1936. Class-Book Selection from a 
Publishers’ Point of View. 


London: MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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important public service. It is essential for visitors to follow 
the planned course, as it is only in this way that a clear idea 
of the system as a whole can be gained. The whole of the 
ground floor is devoted to primary education (infant 
schools, elementary schools for boys and girls, evening and 
special classes, representing some 72,000 establishments 
with a staff numbering close on 150,000 individuals). On 
the first floor a series of rooms is devoted to secondary 
education, followed by university and professional in- 
stitutions. But not content with exhibition of books, 
equipment, and schemas, supplemented by notable col- 
lections of plans, photographs, and particularly well 
executed models, a live tone is given to the whole by 
cinema representations of system from one end to the other 
at work. In this way the visitor is able to grasp how 
extensively modern conceptions are being brought to bear 
on the planning, construction, and equipment of educational 
establishments in order to meet modern requirements in 
the intellectual and physical spheres. 

A point clearly brought out is the ever-increasing use 
of motion pictures, broadcasting and phonographic records 
in most phases of instruction—very largely, for example, 
in the teaching of science, modern languages, and physical 
training, which, of course, includes games, some introduced 
from England. This in turn opens up the immense field of 
ex-school organizations, such as holiday camps, conducted 
educational visits on tour, after school work and so on. 
There is a secretariat where all the information is concen- 
trated and made available to interested visitors, which, 
so far as possible, is made to embrace the general public, 
because it is held necessary to awake the imagination and 
sympathy of the “man in the street,” on whom progress in 
education and the well-being of the staff ultimately de- 
pends. A form of useful propaganda to this end is made to 
bring in pupils by a correspondence department at the 
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Musée Pedagogique which is under the superintendence of 
Inspector-General Garnier. In this way over 250 French 
schools and a large number of others in eighteen different 
countries are kept in touch, discussing scholastic, games, 
and social subjects. Without detracting from the serious- 
ness of the problems, a successful note of gaiety, of humanity, 
has been brought to bear, undoubtedly an outstanding 
feature of this Exhibition, equalling the thoroughness and 
efficiency of this great, all-embracing organization. 

By way of illustrating this all-pervasive planning, 
mention must be made of the series of six large rooms, 
many smaller ones and vestibules set aside to demonstrate 
the provision made for technical instruction. The main 
divisions are: mechanical arts, the art of furniture design 
and construction, building, graphic arts (linked up with art 
teaching in primary, secondary, advanced or professional 
schools), textiles, and domestic sciences. Use is made of 
mural paintings in the octagonal rooms, supplemented by 
show cases with plans, models, appliances, and specimens 
of work turned out. 

That is not all, however, for it is shown how technical 
instruction is modified to apply to regional or local require- 
ments. It is here that such centres as Paris and Lyons 
have so much to inform us, though perhaps not more than 
the smaller towns with specialized industries, or even the 
villages. What differentiates much of the work from our 
own is the enduring institution of apprenticeship, which 
has to be linked up with the primary, secondary, and 
specialized systems, particularly in relation to the applied 
arts. It is interesting to note in a country such as France, 
the development given to domestic instruction. A word 
should also be said as to the professional and trade schools, 
maintained mostly by professional or trade organizations, 
generally, however, coming under Government supervision 
or inspection. 
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GEOMETRY 


A NEW COURSE 


by W. H. E. Bentley, Senior Mathematical Master, Kilburn Grammar School 
and E. W. Maynard Potts, Senior Mathematical Master, Harrow Weald County 
School 
DISCOVERY BY DRAWING AND MEASUREMENT is the title the authors have chosen to 
describe the work of the first year of their course. Experience in the use of instruments and 
learning to draw and measure “‘ accurately ° is insisted upon in Part One of Geometry, but 
the authors have so developed this preliminary practice that the pupil will discover for himself 
many facts, and not merely fundamental facts, by drawing and measurement. Pupils who do a 
year’s work in Part One of this course will have become proficient in the use of instruments ; 
they will have acquired a ‘‘ log-book ’’ full of geometrical facts which they believe to be true. 
When they come to Part Two they will discover something more about the “‘ truth ” of those 


facts. Teachers who wish to cohsider the class adoption of the book are invited to apply to the 
publishers for specimen copies. 


PART ONE : DISCOVERY BY DRAWING AND MEASUREMENT Is. 9d. 
Ready September 1937 
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® SUMMER SCHOOLS and Vacation Courses e 


See also pages 483 and 491 


UNIVERSITÉ DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 


Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation et commerce 
pee méthodiquement conçus et organisés. 

plômes. 


Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 


ela Universelle. Facilités de voyage ct 
séjour 


Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétariat du 
Comité, 36 rue Chabot- Charny, Dijon, France. 


CITIZENS IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 


Leading Article dealing with 
the 28th Annual Conference of 
the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions. 


See this paper for JUNE, 1937. 
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Section B. — GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
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stead, September 3 to 12. Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study 
in actual Theatres under well- known professional producers. Model 
programmes and Plays for Schools, Colleges, and Community Groups 
rehearsed. Acting parts guaranteed. Public performances. Costume, 
Scenery, Lighting, Mime and Make-up Demonstrations. Talks by famous 
Dramatists. Motor tours arranged from Bath to places of scenic beauty 
and dramatic interest. Residential accommodation provided during Bath 
sessions. Course Fee per session, Three Guineas. 
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For full particulars apply Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
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The Clash of Temperaments 


When Temperaments Clash: a Study of the Com- 
ponents of Human Temperament 
By Dr. M. MACKENZIE. (7s. 6d. net. Murby.) 

Dr. Mackenzie, who holds the position of Physician for 
Psychological Medicine in two hospitals, writes with 
authority on his subject, and has the great advantage of 
being able to write well. His easy and lucid style, and his 
broad human sympathies, enable him to captivate the 
attention of the ordinary educated reader, notwithstanding 
that his subject is an inherently difficult one. He dispenses 
with technicalities as far as possible and, unlike many of his 
compeers, he entertains no all-embracing theory to which 
particular facts have somehow to be squared. 

We hear much in these days, and rightly so, of voca- 
tional guidance, and of the futility, in all walks of life, of 
trying to fit round pegs into square holes. But even when 
a boy or girl has started well in a profession that he or she 
likes, trouble may arise later through the very fact of 
success leading to promotion. The author cites examples 
from various occupations—teaching, nursing, medicine 
and surgery, business, and so on. He instances the born 
teacher who is tempted by the offer of a headmastership, 
and finds his active delight in the training of youth curbed 
“ when his days are spent in concealing from his governing 
body his incapacity to render a statement of accounts, and 
his homicidal feelings towards the bursar.” His acquired 
learning and his teaching skill are of no avail in his 
organized office life. He becomes a worried and irritable 


person, his ‘‘ innate craftsmanship being daily subjected to 
the insult of organized routine.” But for various reasons 
he must stick to his job, and in so doing he may incur the 
wifely reproach of being somewhat morose and even sulky. 
In fact he has become an instance of what our author calls 
the Anxiety Apathy cycle—the real subject of his book. 

Though it seems clear that the author has a specially 
warm place in his heart for the born craftsman (using that 
word in the generous and not in the limited sense) he is not 
failing in respect to the born administrator. The function 
of the latter, however, is to administer the gifts of others in 
the common interest, not to administer the personalities 
of others in the interest of a personal tyranny. There is a 
place for both types, and it is when one of them fails to 
understand and appreciate the other that the clash of 
temperaments arises. The remedy lies chiefly in knowledge 
of the nature of the conffict, and it is here that the pro- 
fessor of psychological medicine can help. Most people, 
says Dr. Mackenzie, will take the right road if they can see 
it clear. ‘‘ Knowledge of the conflict, therefore, is one of 
the most important methods of solving our daily problems 
and mental conflicts.” We commend his book to any of 
our professional brethren and sisters who happen to be 
experiencing, or to be in danger of experiencing, such a 
conflict. Perchance the author may succeed in leading 
them to a point at which they will be able to say with a 
famous Frenchman—the greatest disasters in my life have 
been the things that never happened. 


Wisdom of Experience 


A Headmaster Reflects 
By G. KENDALL. (7s. 6d. Hodge.) 

Mr. Kendall’s former volume, A Headmaster Remembers, 
which was reviewed in this Journal at the time of its appear- 
ance in 1933, is, we doubt not, still fresh in the memories 
of many of our readers. Of current writings on the general 
subject of education, two main types may be discerned. 
There is the scientific type, giving the results of methodical 
(though not always convincing) investigation into such 
matters as the nature and degrees of intelligence, and the 
reliability of examinations. And there is the type which 
represents the results of accumulated experience both of 
school and of life. The value of the former depends upon 
the strictness of its accuracy in the application of scien- 
tific method; and the value of the latter depends upon 


the writer’s wisdom and his sanity of judgment. There is 
ample room for good work of both types and especially we 
think of the second, at any rate at the present juncture. 
This book is a first-rate example. A man who speaks from 
thirty-five years of teaching experience, including twenty 
years of headmastering, who has so many wise things to 
say, and who says them so well, should be assured of an 
attentive hearing. Naturally, the author is at his best when 
he is discussing the specific problems of secondary education 
as he has seen them. But on the more general topics, such 
as the liberty of the child, “ self-expression,” punishment, 
the training of the teacher, the study of educational theory, 
homework and the use of leisure, examinations, the old 
school tie, and the only child, Mr. Kendall writes with wit 
as well as wisdom. We hope the book will be widely read. 


A Treatise on Algebra 


Higher Algebra 
By S. BARNARD and J. M. CHILD. (20s. Macmillan.) 
The title, Higher Algebra, given to this book makes one 
ponder for a moment on what differentiates higher from 
lower algebra. What constitutes the dividing line between 
them, assuming that such a line exists ? 
There is no doubt that elementary algebra is conven- 
tionally regarded as being concerned primarily with the 


generalization of the processes of arithmetic and with the 
methods and results of performing a finite number of these 
generalized operations upon finite and real quantities. The 
consideration of endless series of operations is excluded, 
although a hasty side-glance is usually cast at them in 
connexion with geometrical progressions. We might then 
regard higher algebra as beginning where the restrictions 
to finiteness and reality end, and, undoubtedly, a very 
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large part of the subject starts from the concepts of limit 
and convergence. These fundamental ideas have led to a 
sound theory of real numbers with immediate extensions 
to complex numbers. But, traditionally, higher algebra 
embraces also another, and in most respects, much older 
body of doctrine of which the Theory of Equations and 
the Theory of Numbers are typical parts. 

Now as the book before us deals with all these matters 
we may regard its title as justified. But it is an introductory, 
not an advanced treatise. The authors describe it as a 
text-book for students working for Higher School Certifi- 
cates or mathematical scholarships. This indicates at once 
its purpose and its limitations. The treatment of the various 
subjects has been determined by the demands of examining 
bodies and for this reason the lines followed are at times 
different from those which complete freedom might have 
suggested. 

The subjects treated may be grouped under the headings 
-Numbers, Equations, Inequalities, Determinants, Finite 
Series, Infinite Series and Convergence, Functionality, 
Continued Fractions, Permutations Combinations and 
Probability. A detailed examination shows that on the 
whole a fair balance has been® maintained between the 
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subjects of the older epoch and those which have more 
recently come into prominence, though we think a little 
more space might have been given to functions of a 
complex variable and perhaps a little less to continued 
fractions. 

The treatment of some of the topics has been divided, 
the easier parts appearing in the earlier and the more 
difficult in later chapters. Thus the elementary theorems 
on integers are stated in Chapter I, while Fermat’s Theorem 
and such-like matters are postponed to Chapters X XVI and 
XXVII. The chapters on Irrationals and on Limits and 
Sequences give a clear account of the more important results 
by means of which analysis has been placed upon more 
secure foundations than those provided by crude geometrical 
intuition. 

The book bears clear evidence of the influence of 
“ Chrystal,” but ‘‘ Chrystal ” was not easy going and the 
long teaching experience of the authors has enabled them 
to smooth out many rough places. 

Some omissions will doubtless be made good in the 
promised forthcoming volume. Meanwhile the student is 
provided with good and sure foundations on which further 
knowledge may be built. 


The Spirit of Art 


“ What Is the Good of Art? ” 
By H. SPEED. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This remarkable book should make appeal, not only to 
artists and teachers of art, but also to readers interested 
in the appreciation of beauty in literature and music, and, 
one may well add, to readers interested in the main trends 
of modern thought. Mr. Speed is not easy to summarize, 
but perhaps his main contention is that the scientific 
picture of the universe is not enough. There is a gap in 
the scientific picture which that of the artist is needed to 
fill. As Bertrand Russell says—‘ the scientific mind is a 
de-humanized mind, one turned into a weighing and 
measuring machine of finer and finer accuracy.” The 
scientific mind pictures physical events as wave-movements. 
The wave is the reality, says Eddington; the colour is 
mere mind-spinning. Not so, says the artist; in fact 
the exact opposite is the truth, for reality is something of 
far richer content than mere wave-movement. The creator 
of the world, says Mr. Speed, may be a mathematician 
to a scientist, but he is certainly an artist to the artist. 

In the teaching world to-day we hear much about lessons 
of appreciation—in art and literature and music. On this 
subject Mr. Speed has some remarks well worth pondering. 
His advice to people who are trying to understand works 
of art is to cease clutching at anything the intellect can 
get hold of. There may be a story or an idea in a picture, 


but no intellectual aspect is its real subject. ‘‘ Switch off 
the thinking faculty, and try and dwell in that attitude 
that makes one say, Oh! when attracted by a picture. ... 
All appreciation of beautiful things is of this dumb order.” 
Such direct contact with reality stifles thought: ‘ You 
breathe more deeply and are speechless.” After this we are 
not surprised to find that the author has little but con- 
tempt for a so-called science of aesthetics—a barren exercise 
of the intellect upon things whose secret cannot be ap- 
proached by the intellectual avenue. The experience of 
beauty remains, whether we can explain it or not. How, 
asks Mr. Speed, can all our rich experience of love and 
loveliness be dragged at the chariot wheels of thought, 
with mathematics enthroned, when it so obviously belongs 
to another order in which it is supreme ? 

The author has a lively chapter on art and “ modem 
art.” As mathematics is interested in relationships and 1s 
indifferent to what is related, so, he says, modern intel- 
lectual art is interested in form relationships and indifferent 
to everything else. But he contends that subject-matter is 
just as essential to art as to literature, though art “‘ projects 
the inner reality of the subject from a point of view un- 
touchable by literature.” 

At a time when the claims of aesthetic subjects in our 
educational system are being urged, Mr. Speed provides 
a most stimulating study of fundamentals. 


The City of London School 


The City of London School 
By A. E. DoucLas-SMITH. 
Blackwell.) 

The City of London School was begun, in 1837, by the 
reappropriation of an old bequest, that of John Carpenter, 
in 1442, which had been applied to the education of four 
poor men’s children of the City. Chiefly by the tenacity 
of Warren Stormes Hales the income was used for the 
starting of a Grammar School. Mr. Douglas-Smith speaks 


(12s. 6d. net. Oxford : 


of this re-foundation as an incident in a great educational 
renaissance, but it was really somewhat belated for other 
City merchants and professional men had already during 
the preceding ten years established a ring of schools on 
the outskirts of the City, in Hackney, Islington, Camberwell. 
Stockwell, Kensington, Blackheath, and elsewhere, having 
much the same object, an education which should include 
the old classical studies and yet meet the needs of commerce. 
These schools had no endowment and no such financial 
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backing but they had one immense advantage. Situated 
outside the City their pupils were near the parks and 
common-lands and thus could enjoy better means of 
recreation. It was this great handicap from which the 
City of London School suffered, at least during the first 
twenty years when it stood in Honey Lane Market, just 
off Cheapside. It caused the more serious boys like H. H. 
Asquith (Lord Oxford and Asquith) to spend their lunch 
hours and other leisure times at the Law Courts or in the 
Guildhall Library. The only alternative was to stay at 
School and to charge down Long Corridor, linked arm in 
arm, to the cry of “ Mush up City.” 
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The boys were naturally driven to concentrate on more 
purely intellectual studies, and, in fact, the story of this 
great school is one of grim endeavour, of serious learning 
and teaching brought to the highest success. Fortunate 
in its headmasters, especially in Dr. Edwin Abbott, it 
became a pioneer school in practical science and in English 
teaching at a time when its university successes in mathe- 
matics and classics were outstanding. 

The chronological method used by the author adds to 
the clearness of this admirably written book, and the 
account has been made even more living by the inclusion 
of the reminiscences of Old Citizens and others. 


Education 


The Jewish School : an Introduction to the History of 
Jewish Education 
By N. Morris. (ros. 6d. net. Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 
Mr. Morris has rendered good service to students of the 
history of education by his scholarly account of the origin 
and development of Jewish schools from the earliest times 
to A.D. 499. He appraises with sound judgment the scanty, 
confusing, and sometimes contradictory material available. 
He corrects certain misconceptions, and gives his reasons 
for differing from the conclusions of his predecessors. He 
shows that the curriculum and practice of Jewish schools 
were dominated by religious and social aims, that in this 
fact lies their special value throughout Jewish history. 
There were not, however, immune from external influences, 
and in particular they owed something to Hellenistic theory 
and practice. In a fresh and interesting way the author 
deals with organization, studies, theory, and method; he 
discusses also the Jewish attitude to manual work and to 
the child. He is apt in comparing and contrasting the 
principles of Jewish education with those of ancient and 
modern times. This is a book both for the Hebrew scholar 
and for the general reader. 


Educational Adaptations in a Changing Society : Report 
of the South African Education Conference held 
in Cape Town and Johannesburg in July, 1934, under 
the auspices of the New Education Fellowship 
Edited by Dr. E. G. MALHERBE, with the Assistance 
of J. J. G. Carson and J.D. R. Jones. (12s. Cape Town 
and Johannesburg: Juta.) 

This Report gives a summary of the addresses and 
discussions at the South African Education Conference held 
in 1934, and attended by over 4,000 people. Under the 
general title a great variety of educational questions came 
up for consideration. Among them were international ideals, 
bilingualism, curriculum, methods, art and religion in 
education, psychological problems, pre-school education, 
the training of teachers, rural education, films and wireless, 
social work problems, and native education. The Report 
is a valuable record of contemporary aims, opinions, and 
achievements in education. Copies may be obtained from 
Messrs. Walker Bros. (London), Ltd., 3 London Wall 
Buildings, London, E.C. 2. 


Learning and Teaching : an Introduction to Psychology 
and Education 
By Dr. A. G. HuGHEs and Dr. E. H. HuGueEs. (7s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 
This book is meant chiefly for students in training 
colleges who are preparing for the existing substitute for 


the now defunct certificate examination formerly con- 
ducted by the Board of Education. A generation or 
more ago such students were guided by text-books of 
“ school management ”’ or “school method ” written by 
‘““masters of method.” The coming of university training 
departments changed all that, and the tendency of the 
newer books was to be stronger on the theoretical or 
psychological side than on the practical, leaving the latter 
to subject specialists. The book here noticed may perhaps 
be fairly described as a modern and up-to-date treatment 
on the older lines. It can scarcely be called very systematic, 
and the serious study of it, therefore, means the continuous 
effort of thought which a scientific treatise demands from 
its reader. On the other hand, it would be difficult to 
mention any topic relating to the young teacher’s job 
which is not dealt with in a manner which combines the 
scientific outlook with abundant common sense. The book 
should take its place as a recognized text in training 
colleges. 


The Freedom We Seek : a Survey of the Social Implica- 
tions of the New Education 
Edited by W. Rawson. (5s. New Education Fellow- 

* ship.) 

This book is really a report of proceedings at the World 
Conference of the New Education Fellowship held at 
Cheltenham last summer. But the Editor has so conceived 
his task, and so ably carried it out, that the book, although 
consisting in the main of extracts from addresses by persons 
of many nationalities, reads like a continuous exposition 
of its important theme. There is, that is to say, little or 
no suggestion of scissors and paste, and the reader is saved 
the time and trouble involved in picking out the most 
significant passages in a collection of addresses. It is to 
be regretted, though it was inevitable, that the ‘ world 
conference ” did not completely answer to that description, 
because certain nations which do not share democratic ideas 
of freedom were not represented. It was also inevitable, 
but is not to be regretted, that among those who did attend 
the conferences conflicts of opinion were manifest. These 
conflicts the editor has not ignored or minimized, but has 
set forth plainly ; and the worth of the book as a record 
of present-day opinion concerning the nature and limits of 
freedom is all the greater. The book should prove of great 
value to people who are alive to the importance of the 
issues involved in current controversies about freedom, and 
to the part which schools may play as training grounds in 
the cultivation of right relations between freedom and 
discipline. 
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English, Poetry and Drama 


|. Thousand-Word English : What it is and what can 
be done with it 
By Dr. H. E. PALMER and A. S. Horny. 
net. Harrap.) 

2. Four Stories from Shakespeare. 

3. Three Tales from Hawthorne 
Adapted and Rewritten within the Thousand-Word 
Vocabulary by Dr. H. E. Parmer. (Thousand-Word 
English Junior Series.) (No. 2, 1s. 3d. No. 3, Is. 
Harrap.) 

(1) We strongly recommend this little book, and the two 
readers that accompany it, to the notice of all those who 
are trying to teach English to foreign students. The 
authors modestly describe it as “ simply one of several 
similar plans of providing foreign students of English 
with a first elementary vocabulary embodied in (a) a 
word-list, and (b) interesting reading matter composed 
almost entirely within the limits of that list.” Their plan 
is carefully constructed on thoroughly sound educational 
principles. Both Dr. Palmer and Mr. Hornby have had 
valuable experience of this problem. They both took an 
active part in the preparation of the very interesting 
“ Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection,” published in 
accordance with the instructions of a conference of experts 
that met in New York—under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Corporation—in 1934. 

(2), (3) The Four Stories from Shakespeare and the Three 
Tales from Hawthorne are the first of a series of readers to be 
used in conjunction with the Thousand-Word Vocabulary. 


I. Silas Wegg : Passages from Our Mutual Friend 

By CHARLES DickENs. Selected by Dr. W. H. D. 

ROUSE. 
2. Sam Weller and Mr. Jingle : From The Pickwick Papers 
3. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

By HARRIET B. STOWE. 
4. Dotheboys Hall: from Nicholas Nickleby 

By CHARLES DICKENS. Edited by J. G. FYFE. 

(Nos. 1-3, 1s. 4d. each. No. 4, 1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Well-printed and bound in neat blue cloth boards, these 

books are very good value at this price. The Dickens’ 
volumes are not adaptations or stories retold, but passages 
of the author’s own narrative. In The Pickwick Papers and 
Nicholas Nickleby the editors have added a few inter- 
polations to link up the narrative passages. The books are 
eminently suitable for class reading or for the school 
library. 


(3s. 6d. 


Junior Exercises in Comprehension: an Aid to the 
Appreciation of English 
By A. E. M. Baytiss. (1s. Harrap.) 

Representing more labour, time, and skill than might be 
guessed from the modest appearance of the book, these 
exercises should prove of real worth to the children whom 
they are specially planned to help—backward and un- 
imaginative pupils of eleven and upwards—not that the 
cleverer have been forgotten. 


Hands and Feet 
By S. RoBerts. (2s. Macmillan.) 

All but one of this varied collection of stories are con- 
cerned with the detection of crime in a foreign country, 
thinly disguised as Sandistan, where an intelligent native 
constable, by his powers of observation and dexterous 
impersonations, exposes the many diabolical practices 
connected with the traffic in narcotics. So thrilling and 


novel are the tales that a reader who begins the book will 
scarcely lay it down till he has finished it. 


Ten Saints 
By ELEANOR FARJEON. 
Press.) 

The lives of these ten saints, one for each century, 
beginning with St. Christopher in the third and ending 
with St. Francis in the thirteenth, all narrated in fine, simple 
prose, make fascinating reading. A poem is added for each 
Saint’s Day. The historic background is lightly sketched 
in, and the author has not shirked the most miraculous 
incidents, such as that of the piety of the infant Nicholas 
who refused to allow himself to be suckled till after sundown 
on Fridays, or that of the sunbeam on which St. Bridget 
hung her mantle, which waited obediently till that had 
been removed before hurrying off in the darkness to rejoin 
the vanished sun. The crude colouring of the illustrations, 
and the stiff outlines of the figures are entirely in keeping 
with the medieval simplicity of the legends. 


(1) Verse Time 
By W. J. Grover. The Blue, Yellow, Violet and 
Orange Books. (Paper, 9d. each. Limp Cloth, Is. each. 
Philip.) 

(2) The Poets’ Path 


(7s. 6d. Oxford University 


Selected by E. W. PARKER. Parts I and II. (iod. 
each. Longmans.) 

(3) The Poets’ Way 
Selected by E. W. PARKER. Stage III. (1s. 6d. 


Longmans.) 

(a) Traveller's Joy 

(b) Treasure Trove 

Edited by A. NEWELL. (The Enchanted Way, Books 

III and IV.) (Book III, Manilla, 9d. Cloth, 11d. 

Book IV, Manilla, rod. Cloth, ts. Black.) 

(5) Silver Bells 
Collected by A. Stamp and T. C. CoLLocotr. (Book I, 
gd. Book II, 11d. Book III, 1s. 1d. Book IV, ts. 4d. 
Chambers.) 

(1) This series has, for its chief aim, to promote co- 
operation in verse-speaking between the individual pupil, 
the group, and the class, and examples are given of simple 
dramatization of suitable poems. The latter are markedly 
well-chosen for their purpose, and the many little pictures 
are both helpful and interesting. Best of all, some pre- 
liminary speech-training precedes each poem, and stress is 
laid upon beauty of enunciation and tone. Of the remaining 
anthologies all contain a wise mingling of classical and 
modern poems; indeed, in (3) appear a number of writers 
not often represented in collections for schools, such as 
T. S. Eliot, Lord Gorell, D. H. Lawrence, and there is one 
too-brief passage from George Meredith's lovely ‘‘ Woods 
of Westermain.”’ 


The Voice of One: Empire Lyrics 
By H. H. Jounson. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford : Blackwell.) 

The first group of poems goes back to our earliest historic 
beginnings, and the author suggests that, as a patron saint 
of the whole empire, St. Columba would be a worthy choice, 
with Iona as its shrine, and Alfred as its model king and 
“ steadfast type for ever.” Two of the most moving poems 
are ‘‘ Th’ Oul’ Home in Mona,” the song of a Manx 
emigrant, and ‘‘ The Song of the Mothers,” a lament by 
the women of Kerrara in the Hebrides for the dead of 
the Great War. 
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History 


S.P.Q.R. : the Story of the Roman Republic 
By G. A. LAWRENCE. (2s. Oliver & Boyd.) 

A brief but attractive summary of Roman History from 
the earliest times to the death of Julius Caesar. It is 
intended to humanize the labours of young students who are 
struggling with the initial difficulties of the Latin language. 


European History 
By J. Carty. Part I (to a.p. 1000). (3s. Macmillan.) 
A slight but competent and well-written sketch of 
Ancient and Medieval History so far as the millenial year. 
Its point of view is Catholic and it is specially intended for 
use in Irish Secondary Schools. 


(1) The Mayflower Histories 
By T. KELLY. Junior Book I. Stories of our Land 
in Olden Days. (1s. 8d.) Junior Book II. Stories of 
our Land in Later Days. (1s. 10d.) Junior Book III. 
Heroes of Early Times. (2s.) (Chambers.) 

(2) The Kingsway Histories : for Juniors 
By RuHopA Power. Book One. From Early Days to 
Norman Times. (Kingsway Fabric, 1s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 
1s. 9d. Cloth Boards, 2s.) Book Two, Norman Times 
and the Middle Ages. Book Three. From the Peasant 
Revolt to James I. (Kingsway Fabric, 1s. 9d. each. 
Limp Cloth, 2s. each. Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. each. 
Evans.) 

(1) The main distinctive feature of the Mayflower Histories 
is an attempt to combine the periodic and concentric 
methods of study. The first two books sketch consecutively 
the outlines of English history; the third and a fourth 
which is yet to appear revise and extend the survey by 
means of a series of biographies. 

(2) In the Kingsway Histories the prime purpose of that 
skilled broadcaster, Miss Rhoda Power, would appear to be 
to excite the interest of her readers and to stimulate their 
imagination by means of such aids as carefully selected 
pictures, poems, anecdotes, and playlets. She provides a 
varied and attractive entertainment. 


A Contemporary History for Students Overseas 
By A. B. THEOBALD. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Although this little book by an education officer in the 
Sudan is written primarily for students who, their native 
language not being English, require exceptionally simple 
English prose, it will be found scarcely less useful for the 
uninitiated in the British Isles. For it contains a remarkably 
well-informed and well-balanced summary of world-politics 
from the outbreak of the Great War to the present day. 
After briefly describing the War and the peace settlement, 
it treats in turn the post-war history of each of the great 
powers. A concluding section deals with contemporary 
problems. Later editions of this valuable manual would be 
improved by references, a book-list, and an index. 


(1) The Land and Life of Japan 
By K. M. SHEPHERD. (2s. Edinburgh House Press.) 
(2) (a) France 
The United States of America 
By HEBE Spautr. (Life in Other Lands.) (1s. 6d. 
net each. Student Christian Movement Press.) 

The British peoples are proverbially ignorant of the folk 
of other lands. The little manuals before us should do 
something to remove that ignorance and to excite interest. 
Miss Shepherd, writing from Hiratsuka, treats enthusiasti- 
cally of Japan, for which country she has equal admiration 
and affection. She shows, too, some charming views. Miss 


Hebe Spaull, well-known as a pioneer for peace and world- 
unity, describes France and America in friendly and 
sympathetic terms. She is preparing to do the same with 
Soviet Russia and Czechoslovakia. If later she can add 
Germany, Italy, and the British Empire, her cosmo- 
politanism will be complete. 


A Digest of British History 
By S. H. McGrapy. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(4s. 6d. Russell.) 

A new edition, brought down to 1936, of Mr. McGrady’s 
Digest, which for a quarter of a century has enjoyed a 
well-deserved popularity. As Mr. Oscar Browning said in 
1913 ‘‘ the book before us will not teach history itself, but 
it will be a great assistance in learning it.” 


British Institutions of To-Day 
By Dr. K. DERRY. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

An excellent text-book of civics, specially suited to the 
requirements of the upper forms of public schools. The 
sections treating of the Kingship and of the modern 
bureaucracy, are particularly good. 


(1) The Voyages of John and Sebastian Cabot 
By Dr. J. A. WILLIAMSON. 

(2) The Victorian Age 
By D. C. SOMERVELL. (Historical Association Pam- 
phlets, Nos. 106 and 107.) (1s. each. Bell.) 

Two able and most interesting pamphlets by acknow- 
ledged authorities. Mr. Somervell’s has special reference 
to the approaching centenary of the accession of Queen 
Victoria. 


Oliver Cromwell and the English People 
By E. BARKER. (The Cambridge Miscellany.) (38. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

This slight but brilliant and penetrating lecture was 
delivered last December to a German audience in Hamburg. 
It is supplemented by an epilogue, not delivered in 
Germany, in which Oliver Cromwell is compared with 
Herr Hitler and the Puritan Rebellion with the Nazi 
Revolution. Everything that Dr. Barker writes is worth 
reading: but will Germans be allowed to read this 
exaltation of political and religious freedom ? 


An Outline History of the World 
By H. A. Daviss. New Edition, Revised to 1937. 
(7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The fourth edition, revised and brought up to date, of 
an excellent and beautifully illustrated text-book of general 
history originally published in 1928. No more attractive 
an introduction to the subject could be desired. 


Scottish Empire 
By A. D. Grips. (12s. 6d. net. MacLehose.) 

This is a work of patriotism well according with that 
spirit of national particularism which is dominant to-day. 
It, no doubt, will stimulate the production of further 
volumes entitled English Empire; Welsh, Irish, Isle of 
Man, Isle of Wight, Empire, and so on. If so, they will 
all tell the same tale with differences merely of emphasis. 
The present volume describes the part played in Canada, 
Africa, India, and Australasia by Bruces, Campbells, 
Dalhousies, Elphinstones, Frasers, Gordons, Grants, Hamil- 
tons, Macdonalds, Mackenzies, Stuarts, and many others. 
It is quite interesting: it will please Scotsmen; but it 
was doubtfully worth doing. 
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Mathematics 


The New Outlook Mathematics : for Senior Schools 
By E. Kenyon. Book III. For A, B, and C Pupils of 
ages 13-15 Years. (1s.9d. Blackie.) 

Three books of this series have now reached us. We have 
refrained from mentioning them because there are so many 
courses for senior schools now in publication that it is 
difficult to assess them. The conspicueus feature of 
Mr. Kenyon’s series is the quantity of real data—cost of 
living indices, wages in various trades, pages from an 
unemployment book, gear ratios, local and national finance. 
The matter is worth reading for its own sake, and the 
printing has been so well thought out that the presentation 
of almost any page arrests the eye. This is a thoroughly 
attractive series, and worth careful consideration. 


Puzzle Papers in Arithmetic 
By F. C. Boon. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(1s. 6d. Bell.) 

The revised and enlarged edition of this little book 
deserves the attention of every teacher of arithmetic. It 
contains nearly fifty papers of simple puzzles (but includes 
a few really hard questions) preceded by hints for solvers 
and completed by appendices on magic squares and 
properties of numbers. Mr. Boon has found that the inclusion 
of puzzles in the weekly routine stimulate interest and 
widen ideas. Pupils evince a sprightlier attitude which 
quickens their pace in formal work. In particular, they 
find a never failing attraction in the solution and construc- 
tion of missing-digit questions. Most books of puzzles are 
too hard for school children, and the comparative simplicity 
of Mr. Boon’s collection is its greatest asset. Every teacher 
should possess a copy: for use in class it is convenient to 
keep a number of copies in stock for circulation amongst 
different forms. Teachers who are interested in puzzles 
might also care to read a recent collection which does not 
seem widely known as yet—“ A Puzzle a Day ” by R. M. 
Lacey (Faber & Faber). 


Arithmetic 
By C. H. Hitt and P. G. WELForp. Books I-III. 
(Without Answers, Is. 6d. each. With Answers, Is. 9d. 
each. University Tutorial Press.) 

This is a straightforward course in arithmetic in four 
books, the last of which covers revision for school certificate. 
So far as possible the recent reports of the Mathematical 
Association and the Science Masters’ Association have been 
followed. The printing is particularly clear and there seem 
to be sufficient exercises for all purposes. We notice that 
the classification of exercises is well-done: for example, 
exercises on fractions are marked ‘“‘ Simplify (no borrowing, 
non-reducible).”’ In division of decimals the method of 
“ standard form ” is used. The chapter on averages contains 
a useful warning against “ averaging ” averages. The order 
of chapters shows that fractions and decimals come long 
before practice and unitary method: an_ interesting 
innovation. Percentages seem to come rather late— 
especially when preceded by a thorough chapter on con- 
tracted methods. These books show sufficient originality 
of arrangement combined with thoroughness of treatment 
to make them worth examination. 


Trigonometry 
By Prof. T. M. MacRoBErtT and W. ARTHUR. Part I. 
Intermediate Trigonometry. (5s. 6d. Methuen.) 
This is an interesting course in trigonometry intended 
for use in first year classes in the universities and for more 


advanced classes in schools. There is originality in the 
sequence of chapters and in the standard of rigour, and 
the book appears to be more suitable for university than 
for school purposes. For example, there is unusual care 
over defining length of an arc, directed lines, orthogonal 
projection : and the application of trigonometry to heights 
and distances comes very near the end of the book, long 
after much manipulative work on series of cosines, the 
standard linear equation, Napier’s tangent formula and 
Cauchy’s proof of the addition formula. The printing and 
arrangement are very satisfactory. We shall look forward 
to the completion of this work, and we hope that the authors 
will not omit to give some indication of the methods of 
construction of tables of trigonometric functions. It must 
strike the intelligent student as curious that whilst other 
concepts are rigorously defined, the numerical values of the 
functions are apparently assumed to be taken from tables 
without considering how these tables are formed. This is 
a point that is too often ignored in less carefully written 
books than this. 


Arithmetic of Everyday Affairs 
By A. E. Hunt. (1s. 2d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

This book is intended to show children how arithmetic 
enters into national affairs. It contains much information, 
very clearly expressed, on banking, saving, building 
societies, small business bookkeeping, &c., and children 
could probably work through it with scarcely any assistance 
from the teacher. At its price it is extremely good value. 


Diagnosis of Individual Difficulties in Arithmetic 
. By Dr. F. J. SCHONELL. (2s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 
This book is short, simple and helpful. It is intended 
to accompany a set of diagnostic tests constructed to reveal 
weaknesses in fundamental processes in arithmetic. Besides 
discussing the construction and interpretation of the tests 
—themselves a piece of constructive and thorough pedagogy 
—the book contains two valuable chapters on backwardness 
in arithmetic, remedial work and teaching methods. Several 
of the devices contained in this section are really helpful, 
and for them alone the book is worth reading. 


A School Algebra 
By R. M. Carey. Certificate Course. (4s. 6d. Long- 
mans.) 

This certificate course is selected from Mr. Carey’s 
previous volumes, and is on familiar lines. It is attractively 
printed and contains the multitude of examples réquired 
by modern teachers : so many, indeed, that the pupil may 
not see the forest for the leaves. Bookwork is unusually 
brief, and there are few diagrams. Those on graphs, 
however, are stimulating. 


Dr. H. SCHOFIELD, M.B.E., Principal of Loughborough 
College, has been unanimously elected to succeed 
Sir Francis Goodenough as President of the Institute 
of Linguists. Dr. Schofield is well known for his work 
in technical education and particularly in engineering 
training. His interests are, however, by no means con- 
fined to education in its narrower sense, for he is an 
outstanding figure in the Rotary Movement, of which 
he was President of Rotary International, Great Britain 
and Ireland, in 1934 and Vice-President of Rotary World 
International in 1935. 
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Science 


Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistry 
By L. GATTERMANN. Completely Revised by H. 
WIELAND. Translated from the 24th German Edition 
by Dr. W. H. McCARTNEY. (18s. net. Macmillan.) 

It is almost an impertinence to praise Gattermann; one 
might as well point out the merits of the Koran to a 
Mussulman as call the attention of an organic chemist to 
the excellence of Laboratory Methods. But even Gattermann 
was not endowed with clairvoyance, so that the necessity 
of revising his book must occur from time to time. In this, 
the twenty-fourth, edition, analysis by chromatographic 
absorption, the ozonization of unsaturated compounds, 
and methods of elementary analysis by meso-analytical 
means, are among the new features, while certain exercises 
no longer of great practical value have been omitted. The 
book will certainly do as much for organic chemistry in 
the future as it has done in the past; we could pay it no 
higher tribute. 


New Practical Chemistry : 
applied to Modern Life | 
By Prof. N. H. Brack and J. B. Conant. (7s. 6d. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

New Laboratory Experiments in Practical Chemistry : 
to accompany Black & Conant’s ‘New Practical 
Chemistry ”’ 

By Prof. N. H. Brack. (5s. New York: Macmillan.) 
American practice in the teaching of elementary 

chemistry is in many ways unlike that prevailing in this 
country, so that text-books emanating from the States are 
rarely suitable for English conditions. There have been a 
few exceptions, as for example the notable books of the late 
Alexander Smith, and now here comes another. Prof. Black 
is Assistant Professor of Physics at Harvard University, 
and Mr. Conant is its President, after having been Professor 
of Chemistry, so that the authorship of the book is dis- 
tinguished. But the book itself adds further distinction, 
for it is written with enthusiasm suitably restrained, with 
accuracy never suffered to become pedantic, with a wealth 
of illustrations always to the point, and with an insight into 
adolescent capabilities, that at once raise it far above the 
common level. We strongly recommend all teachers of 
chemistry to read it, together with its companion volume 
on laboratory experiments ; and we might point out that 
the New Practical Chemistry, in spite of its title, is what one 
would normally call a theoretical text-book. 


Nota Bene : Anatomy of Chemistry 
By S. B. Davis. (6d. Longmans.) 
In this pamphlet, Mr. Davis has collected a number of 
elementary chemical memorabilia for the benefit of the 
youthful chemist. It is a good sixpennyworth. 


Boys’ Book of Flying : the Latest in the Air 
By C. Borr. (6s. net. Routledge.) 

This book does not attempt to explain the theoretical 
principles involved in the flying aeroplane ; but it describes 
the manifold functions which such machines, and lighter- 
than-air airships, are capable of fulfilling. The giant 
Empire flying-boats, and the autogiros, are fully described ; 
and the reader is informed that the parachute—the airman’s 
“umbrella ”—in addition to its use as a life-saving device, 
has been used recently by a foreign power for the landing, 
from aeroplanes, of troops laden with gun-parts and ammuni- 
tion at any required point. In view of a recent disaster, 
it is pathetic that several pages are devoted to a description 


Fundamental Principles 


of the “eight hundred and twelve feet of streamlined 
science and engineering triumph, labelled the Hindenburg, 
the biggest air-ship the world has ever known.” The text 
(p. 74) is in error in stating that the gas-bags were filled 
with helium. The difficulty of obtaining an adequate 
supply of this costly gas compelled the owners to use 
hydrogen as a substitute. Had the former gas been 
available, the disaster probably would not have occurred. 


Electricity and Magnetism 
By Dr. R. G. Mitton. (3s. 6d. Dent.) 

In this volume, the requirements of students preparing 
for School Certificate examinations has been a primary 
consideration ; but the text has been extended, to include 
a short account of alternating currents and of modern 
discoveries in electricity, so that the book may be useful 
to students in the first year of their post Schoo] Certificate 
course. 


Digestion and Health 
By Prof. W. B. CANNON. (6s. net. Secker & Warburg.) 
The author here presents the substance of his Beaumont 
Lectures delivered in 1933 at the centenary celebration. 
of the publication of William Beaumont’s book describing 
his discoveries via the gastric fistula of Alexis St. Martin. 
Prof. Cannon’s own researches are a worthy sequel to 
Beaumont’s pioneering, and are of absorbing interest. 


Lecture Experiments in Chemistry 
By G. Fow Les. (16s. net. Bell.) 

Mr. Fowles says that the substance of this book represents 
the experience of a lifetime and the writing the labour of 
years. We can well believe this, and can appreciate the 
satisfaction which he must feel in the knowledge that he 
has accomplished an arduous task supremely well. For his 
book is amazingly good; as a fellow teacher of chemistry 
remarked to the reviewer, “ It makes teaching too easy.” 
Besides containing thoroughly practical instructions for 
conducting no fewer than 547 experiments, it shows the 
sequence in which they are most useful, explains how to 
turn them to the best educational value, and adds historical 
information as to their origin (many are due to Mr. Fowles 
himself, and bear striking testimony to his ingenuity). A 
long appendix on the aims and methods of teaching chem- 
istry is followed by shorter ones on mechanical aids to 
lecturing, and on reagents for the lecture bench. Mr. Fowles 
has thought of every difficulty, and anticipated it; of 
every requirement, and fulfilled it. In all schools where 
chemistry is a live subject, his book will at once establish 
itself as an indispensable part of the science equipment. 


Light 
: By V. T. SAUNDERS. Third Edition. (6s. Murray.) 
In this edition, the treatments of geometrical optics has 
been modified, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Report recently published by the Physical Society, 
so that the focal length of a convex lens has the positive sign. 


Mainly about Wolves 
By E. T. Seton. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

A good many animals other than wolves figure in these 
charming stories, of which some are entirely true, some 
based on actual occurrences, a few fiction. The author is 
blessed with a deep sympathy for animals, and with insight 
into their minds ; yet never becomes guilty of anthropo- 
morphism. His book ought to be a favourite in school 
libraries. 
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Anatomy and Physiology of Physical Training 
By Major R. W. GaLLoway. (6s. net. Arnold.) 

This is a clear and sensible exposition of the reasons 
underlying each of the exercises that should be practised 
in a course of P.T. It should be studied by every instructor, 
trained or otherwise. One slight improvement may be 
suggested—in Figure 1 “ thoracic ” is (rightly) applied to 
the rib-bearing vertebrae, but elsewhere these are termed 
“ dorsal,” an epithet that (s.s.) is applicable to all vertebrae, 
and that should be used instead of “ posterior ” in describing 
the position of the scapula (p. 19). 


Introducing British Butterflies 
By H. Bastin. Edited and Arranged by J. E. PRYDE- 
HuGHEs. (2s. net. Allan.) 

This is a trustworthy guide for young collectors, and 
contains much useful information regarding food-plants 
and the immature stages of the several species. The common 
English names are employed ; but it would have been better 
if, in adding the scientific, the recommendations of the 
Committee on Generic Nomenclature appointed by the 
Royal Entomological Society of London had been followed. 


(1) Progress and Conquest 
By S. RIvVERS-SMITH and W. K. SPENCER. Book I. 
The Creation and the World around us. Book II. The 
Soil and the Plants. (1s. each. Oxford University 
Press.) 

(2) The Life of the Honey-Bee: adapted from The 
Lore of the Honey-Bee (Tickner-Edwards) 
By E. C. PARNWELL. (6d. Oxford University Press.) 

These three booklets are in the Simple Science in Simple 
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English series. They are based on a standard vocabulary 
(Dr. L. Faucett’s) of 1,500 words, words outside this being 
explained. The two included in (1) form a thoroughly good 
introduction to gemeral science. (2) is a straightforward 
account of the life-history and activities of honey-bees ; 
though in places they are said to ‘ know’ a good deal more 
than can be admitted. 


A School Course of Practical Chemistry 
By W. LITTLER. (Complete, 3s. 6d. Parts I and II. 
2s. 3d. each. Bell.) 

This is a full laboratory companion for pupils taking 
practical chemistry from the earliest stages to about School 
Certificate and Matriculation standard. The instructions 
appear to be as nearly fool-proof as teaching experience 
can make them and as the nature of the human boy will 
allow ; this will afford relief to the harassed teacher, while 
the list of requirements prefixed to each experiment will 
be appreciated by the school laboratory assistant. 


Pure Chemistry : a Brief Outline of its History and 
Development 
By A. Barclay. Part I. Historical Review. (1s. 6d. 
net. Science Museum. H.M.S.O.) 

This handbook is sufficiently described in an introductory 
note as “an introduction to the study of the history and 
development of chemistry with special reference to that 
collection in the Science Museum which has been formed 
to illustrate chemical science.” It will, of course, be pur- 
chased by every school in which chemistry is a live subject, 
so that we need do no more here than direct attention 
to the fact of its publication. 


Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 

Dressed Soft Toys 
By EpitH Moopy. (2s. 6d. net. Leicester : 
Press.) 

Hand Puppets and String Puppets: 

By W. S. LANCHESTER. (2s. 6d. net. Leicester: The 
Dryad Press.) 

Modern English Art 
By C. BLAKE. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Portraits and Studies of Women : Old Master Drawings from the 
Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Century 
Chosen and Edited by J. MATHEY. Faber 
& Faber.) 

Drawings of the Holbein Family 
Chosen and Edited by E. ScHILLING. (6s. net. Faber 
& Faber.) 

England's Greater Churches : a Pictorial Survey, with an intro- 
duction 
By C. B. Nicotson. (3s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

|. Colour Harmony : its Theory and Practice 

2. The Romance of the Alphabet 

3. The Teaching of Art to Infants and Junior Children 
By A. B. ALLEN. (Nos. 1 and 2, 3s. 6d. net each. 
No. 3, 4s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Paintings and Drawings 
By Titian. (7s. 6d. net. 
London: Allen & Unwin.) 

Five Hundred Self-Portraits : from Antique Times to the Present 
Day in Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, and Engraving 
Chosen, Edited, and Introduced by L. GOLDSCHEIDER. 


The Dryad 


(6s. net. 


Vienna: Phaidon Press. 


Translated by J. B. SHAW. (ros. 6d. net. Vienna: 
Phaidon Press. London: Allen and Unwin.) 
BIOGRAPHY 


Sir Richard Grenville of the Revenge : an Elizabethan Hero 
By A. L. Rowse. (12s. 6d. net. Cape.) 


Robert Forman Horton 
By Dr. A. PEEL and J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


CLASSICS 
The Eruption of Vesuvius : adapted from The Letters of Pliny, with 
Notes, Test Papers, a Short Syntax, and a Vocabulary 
By C. F. C. Letts. (2s. Cambridge University Press.) 
Selected Easy Epigrams 
By MarTIAL. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, 
and Vocabulary by W. H. OLDAKER. (2s. 6d. 
Hopkinson.) 
Introduction to Lucretius 
By A. P. SINKER. 
Press.) 
Hints on Latin Accidence and Syntax (especially intended for the 
Help of Candidates for the School Certificate and Similar 
Examinations) 


By H. G. Foro. 


(ros. 6d. 


(4s. 6d. Cambridge University 


(1s. 3d. Methuen.) 


ECONOMICS 
Lessons in Commerce : a Text-Book for Students 
By Prof. R. GAMBARO. Edited by J. GauLt. Ninth 
Edition, Revised. (5s. net. The Technical Press.) 
Elements of Economic Theory 
By Prof. E. Roti. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
The Need for Export : being the Three Winning Papers chosen in 
Open Competition by the Institute of Export 
Paper No. 1, by G. Witson. Paper No. 2, by A. 
KUNZLER. Paper No. 3, by E. HEBBLETHWAITE. 
(3s. 6d. The Institute of Export.) 
Studies in the Theory of International Trade 
By Prof. J. VINER. (18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Aspects of a Changing Social Structure 
By Sir PErcy ALDEN. (Sir Halley Stewart Lecture, 
1936.) (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
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The College of the Future : an Appraisal of Fundamental Plans and 
Trends in American Higher Education 
By M. G. FRASER. (18s. 6d. net. New York: Columbia 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

A Century of the Universal School 
By W. C. BaGLey. (4s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Beginning Superintendent 
By Prof. F. E. Botton, Prof. T. R. Core, and Prof. 
J. H. JEssup. (17s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The New Era in the Junior School : 

By E. B. WARR. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

I Find My Vocation 
By Prof. H. D. Kitson. Revised Edition. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

The Junior High School : a Psychological Approach 
By Prof. R. W. PRINGLE. (18s. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

Principles of Class Teaching 
By Prof. F. SMITH and A. S. HARRISON. 
Macmillan.) 

Creative Group Education 
By S. R. SLavson. 
Press.) 


(8s. 6d. 


(7s. 6d. net. 


($2.50. New York: Association 


ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 

The Saturday Match 
By H. DE SELINCOURT. (5s. net. Dent.) 

A New Basis for School Grammar and Composition 
By L. HoLLINGWoRTH. Part I. (2s. Murray.) 

l. The Hoojibahs 

2. The Hoojibahs and Mr. Robinson 
By ESTHER BOUMPHREY. 

3. The Channel Pirate : a West-Country Sea Story 

4. The Treasure of the Hebrides : the Story of a Holiday Cruise 
By L. R. Bourne. 
(Modern Stories for the Schoolroom.) 
Oxford University Press.) 

Betsy’s Napoleon 
By JEANETTE Eaton. (School Edition, 2s. 
Edition, 3s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

Giants and Things 
By C. Lucey. (3s. 6d. Oates & Washbourne.) 

. Preparatory English Course : for Foreign Students 
By R. WEN Lock. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

No Pasarán ! (They Shall Not Pass) : a Story of the Battle of Madrid 
By Upton SINCLAIR. (7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

l. A Good Fight 
Adapted from Charles Reade by H. A. TREBLE. 

2. Wives and Daughters 
Adapted from Elizabeth Gaskell by A. SWEANEY. 

3. Tales from Gulliver’s Travels 
Adapted from Jonathan Swift by E. C. PARNWELL. 
(Tales Retold for Easy Reading.) (Nos. 1 and 2, Iod. 
each. No. 3, 8d. Oxford University Press.) 

An Introduction to Middle English 
By Dr. E. E. WarRDALE. (7s. 6d. net. 

English for Pleasure : a Practical Course 
By P. Beppow. Book Two. 
(1s. Harrap.) 

l. Traveller's Joy 

2. Treasure Trove 
Edited by A. NEWELL. (The Enchanted Way, Books 
III and IV.) (Book III, Manilla, od. Cloth, rid. 


(1s. gd. each. 
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The Wedding Ring of England 
By CONSUELO DE REyEs. (3s. 6d. net. Gardner & 
Darton.) 
The Speaking of Poetry 
By W. B. Nicuors. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


The Poets’ Harvest 
Selected by E. W. PARKER. (2s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
1904-1936 : Poems 


By Lord GORELL. (ros. 6d. net. 


GEOGRAPHY 


The Peoples of the World 
By E. J. G. BRADFORD. Vol. V. Homelands in Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 
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Book 1. Where All Roads Led. By KATHARINE W. 


MurRRAY. Book 4. Modern Times, 1714-1936. By 
H. K. Prescotr. (Book 1, 1s. 6d. Book 4, 1s. 9d. 
Collins.) . 


international Relations since the Peace Treaties 
By Prof. E. H. Carr. (4s. Macmillan.) 
History of ireland 
Murray.) 


By I. J. HERRING. (3s. 
MATHEMATICS 


Answers to Arithmetic and Accounts 
By N. Rocers and R. W. WALLS. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
College Algebra 
By Prof. C. I. PALMER and Prof. W L Misgr. Second 
Edition. (15s. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 


MISCELLANY 

Cricket Practice and Tactics 
By B. W. Hone. (3s. 6d. net. 

One Hundred Zestful Games 
By W. A. C. JAMES. 

In the Eyes of the Law 
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The Shorthand-Typist’s Senior Course: a Selection of Practical 
Material in Typewriting for Senior Students in Day and Evening 
Schools 
By A. C. MARSHALL and A. M. MILts. (4s. Pitman.) 

Evans Entrance Examinations for Scholarships, 1937 
(od. Evans.) 

Outdoor and Holiday Games 
By S. G. HEpGEs. (6d. net. Evans.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Mont-Paon ou ** Messieurs et chers Administrés .. .’’ 
By MARIE Mauron. (18fr. or 4s. 6d. net. Paris: Les 
Editions Denoél. London: Oxford University Press.) 
Le Théatre de W. Somerset Maugham 
By P. DotTin. (15fr. Paris: Librairie Académique 
Perrin.) 
Die Tolle Fahrt der Artemis : eine alte Seegeschichte 


Arnold.) 
(3s. 6d. Pitman.) 
(3s. 6d. 


Edited by C. E. STOCKTON. (2s. Methuen.) 
An Anthology of Scientific German 
By Dr. J. H. WiLp. (Ios. net. New York: Oxford 


University Press.) 

Vacances Aventureuses : Roman d’Aventures 
By R. JEAN-BouLAN. Edited by P. G. WILSON. (2s. 
Macmillan.) 

Notre Livre de Français 
By ALINE FURTMULLER. 
Harrap.) 

A Complete New Course of French Commercial Correspondence 
(Nouveau Cours de Style Commercial) : an Up-to-date Course 
in the Technique of French Commercial Correspondence) 
By P. Dupays. Third Edition. (5s. Pitman.) 


Premiċre Partie. (1s. 6d. 
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Readings in Medical German 

By Prof. O. BuRKHARD. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
Classified Revision Exercises in German, with Examples 

By J. A. CorBETT and O. H. EIcHELE. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Nine Classic French Plays : Corneille, Molière, Racine 


Edited by J. SERONDE and H. PEYRE. (7s. 6d. net. 
Heath.) 
MUSIC 
A Music Course: for Students entering for School Certificate 
and Others 
By D. E. P. Wittiams. (5s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


Crown Imperial : a Coronation March (1937) 
By W. Watton. Arrangement for Piano Solo. (2s. 6d. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Twelve Songs for Children from the Appalachian Mountains 
Collected by C. SHARP. Piano Accompaniments by 
IMOGEN Hoist. Book zr. (1s. Oxford University Press.) 
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First Principles 


By H. SpeENcER. Sixth and Final Edition (revised by 
the Author). (The Thinker’s Library, No. 62.) (2s. 
net. Watts.) 

The Modern Mind 


By M. Roserts. (8s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Psychoanalysis Explained 


By Dorotuy R. BLITZSTEN. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin. 

The Growing Child and its Problems 
Edited by Dr. E. MILLER. (6s. net. Kegan Paul.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
Germany’s New Religion : the German Faith Movement 
By W. Haver, K. Heim, K. Apam. Translated by 
Prof. T. S. K. Scott-Craic and R. E. DaviEs. (5s. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 
A New Approach to the Old Testament 
By the Very Rev. Dr. C. A. ALINGTON. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 
The World, the Church and You? Christian Youth in a Changing 
World—Outlines for Group Study 
(3d. Edinburgh House Press.) 
Groping in the Dark : a Short Philosophical Study of Life and 
igions 


By F. P. BARTON. (2s. Joiner and Steele.) 


SCIENCE 
Alternating Current Measurements : at Audio and Radio Fre- 
quencies 
By D. OwEN. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


Biological Models and Laboratory Apparatus 
By R. D. W. BRITTAIN. (4s. 6d. Murray.) 

Visual Perception 
By M. D. VERNON. (15s. net. Cambridge University 
Press. 

Silicate EN a Manual for Geologists and Chemists, with 
Chapters on Check Calculations and Geochemical Data 
By Dr. A. W. Groves. (12s. 6d. net. Murby.) 

The Petrology of the Igneous Rocks 
By the late Dr. F. H. Hatcu and Dr. A. K. WELLS. 
New Edition. (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Molecular Beams 
By Dr. R. G. J. FRASER. 

Further Mechanics and Hydrostatics 
By A. W. Sippons, K. S. SNELL, and N. R. C. DocKERAY. 
(3s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Strange Insects and their Stories 
By A. H. VERRILL. (ros. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Floral Morphology : a New Outlook, with special reference to 
the Interpretation of the Gynaecum 
By E. R. SAUNDERS. Volume One. 
Cambridge: Heffer.) 

Science in the Elementary School : including an Activity Program 
By Dr. W C. CRoxTon. (18s. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. 

Ecology in Town and Classroom 
By Dr. R. BRACHER. (2s. 6d. net. 
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Television Up-to-date 
By R. W. HUTCHINSON. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

Television : an Account of the Development and Genera! Principles 
of Television as illustrated by a special Exhibition held at the 
Science Museum, June-September, 1937 
Edited by G. R. M. GARRATT. Assisted by G. PARR. 
(6d. net. H.M.S.O. Science Museum.) 

I. Electricity 

2. The Bicycle 
By F. J. Hııı. (A “ Project ” in Science and Mechanics). 
(1s. 6d. each. Collins.) 

Plain Science : a Course in Four Books 
By L. A. Cotes. Book III. (1s. 6d. Collins.) 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
Education in India in 1934-35 
(Rs. 2 or 3s. 6d. Delhi: Manager of Publications.) 
Report of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, Ltd., for the 
Year ending 3lst March, 1936 
(2s. Dublin: I.A.O.S. Printing Dept.) 
Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux 
Selected List of Standard British Scientific and 
Technical Books. Compiled at the request of the 
British Council. (To “ Book-List ’’ Subscribers, 2s. 
To others, 2s. 6d. ASLIB.) 
Christianity and the Adolescent 
(2d. Friends’ Book Centre.) 
The Working Class Home, its Furnishing and Equipment : 
by the Council for Art and Industry 
(1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 
The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
Twenty-third Annual Report, January-December, 
1936. 
University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate 
School Certificate Regulations, together with the 
Regulations for the Junior Examination, July and 
December, 1938. 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 
Reports submitted to the Court of Governors, October 
2I, 1936. (1s.) 
The Animal Year Book 
Vol. IV. Edited by Dr. H. E. BARGMANN. (2s. 6d. 
University of London Animal Welfare Society.) 
Sixty-fourth Annual Report by the Accountant to the Scottish 
Education Department 
Accounts for the Year 1935-36. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 


Second Edition. (2s. 6d. 


Report 


"The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1936 


(70s. net. Library Association.) 

Board of Education Educational Pamphlets, No. 108 
Safety Principles for Boys employed in Coal Mining: 
being the Report of H.M. Inspectors on Instruction in 
Safety Principles in Junior Courses in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Science Museum 
Report of the Advisory Council for the Year 1936. 
(1s. 3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate 
Regulations for the Higher School Certificate Examina- 
tion, July, 1939 


Festival of Youth.—Details of the first Festival of 
Youth, to be held in the Empire Stadium, Wembley, on 
July 3, when Their Majesties the King and Queen, members 
of the Cabinet and the Diplomatic Corps will be present, 
are now complete. Forty organizations, representing 
thousands of clubs all over the country, are contributing 
to this huge display of games, athletics, and physical 
culture, which has been organized by the British Sports 
and Games Association. The proceeds are to be devoted 
to King George V’s Jubilee Trust. There are eleven items 
in the programme, which will be preceded by a March 
Past the King and Queen by 1,400 youths, boys, and girls 
to the massed bands of the Brigade of Guards. Each 
section in the March Past will consist of thirty-two repre- 
sentatives, headed by a leader, a designation-board bearer, 
and a flag bearer. 
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THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Vil—GEOGRAPHY THROUGH BOOKS OF TRAVEL: THE BRITISH ISLES 
By GEORGE M. HINES, St. Luke’s College, Exeter 


THE recent growth of geography as a scientific subject 
has been marked by a rapid increase of geographical 
literature, not the least important portion of which has 
been the recording of journeys. The traverses of 
explorers in all parts of the world, or the idle wanderings 
of leisured men, have both produced valuable contribu- 
tions, not only to literature, but also to geographical 
knowledge ; the former in extent, the latter in intimacy. 
Though there have been many books of travel written 
during the last four centuries, those few on the British 
Isles are probably among the best ; 
itself readily to descriptive work. A description of the 
travel books of the past will, therefore, not be irrelevant, 
in that most of those to be mentioned have been good 
enough to have remained in print. Travel books written 
in the past have these advantages : 
I. They often refer to incidents in an ever changing 
geography, essential to the full appreciation of the 
present. 


the country lends 


2. Economic and human conditions were often simpler 
and thus the general principles of geography emerge 
more readily. 

3. Being fraught with risk or hardship the books are 
often enriched. by personal references not to be found in 
more formal geography. 

An early work of this kind is Sir William Brereton’s 
Travels in Holland, the United Provinces, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland in 1643-45, which though only 
obtainable in reference libraries, is worthy of more 
popular use. 

A.fairly large number of travel books were written in 
the eighteenth century, partly due to the enthusiasm for 
collecting scientific data, and partly because of the urgent 
needs for detailed social and economic surveys of the 
country as a whole. Changes were national rather than 
local, and appreciation of distributions, both of com- 
modities and people, was necessary. Daniel Defoe's 
A Tour through the Whole Island of Great Britain first 
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published in 1724, but still available in a host of editions, 
is a model of accurate recording, both in regard to 
historical and geographical facts, though it is interesting 
to find that there is no attempt at a regional treatment. 
Road conditions, and more isolated comments, such as 
reference to the Clyde at Glasgow as a sluggish, fordable 
stream, have more than incidental value. 

At the end of the century came Viscount Torrington’s 
Torrington Diaries which, compiled during the years 
1791-4, expressed a more definite effort to understand 
the underlying principles governing the distribution of 
crops and peoples in England and Wales. The Diaries 
have been recently republished. 

A somewhat greater variation of treatment is found 
in nineteenth century works. Ayton’s Voyage round 
Britain during the Summer of 1813 is indicative of the 
geography of the age in a full description of the chief 
capes, &c., but contains some surprisingly clearly drawn 
contrasts between the northern glaciated coastlands and 
the gentler outlines of the southern shores. T. F. Dibden’s 
Bibliographical Tour of the Northern Counties of England 
and Scotland shows a number of careful studies of 
landscape, while Thomas Pennant’s Journey from London 
to the Isle of Wight contains descriptions of this famous 
route before its more gentle village life was harassed by 
ribbon development. The village settlement, natural 
vegetation, gradients, and roads described all provide 
the essential materials for a full geographical description, 
expressed as a fortunate traverse over the most diverse 
of countrysides. 

More specifically geographical travel books were 
heralded by Pratt’s Gleanings in England, Wales, and 
Holland in which the beauties and forms of the country- 
side are described with some system and precision. Pratt 
deserves mention if only because he did much to inspire 
the work of George Borrow. The best book written by 
the latter is Wild Wales which still remains a standard 
one. It has all the excitement of an adventure story, 
more facts than most guides and many virtues of a 
text-book. The geological information, though quaint to 
modern workers in science, is carefully selected so that 
only the significant features are included. His other 
works, especially Romany Rye and Lavengro, though not 
specifically travel stories, incorporate many of the 
journeys made by Borrow with gipsy folk, and show a 
fine appreciation of the English heathlands. 

William Cobbett’s Rural Rides preceded Borrow’s 
Wild Wales, being first published in 1853. It is one of 
the first human geographies, for it is primarily concerned 
with the relation of man and his environment. Similarly 
Young’s Tours in England dwells upon the social aspects 
of village population, and is a penetrating study of the 
contemporary agriculture. 

Travel stories of Scotland and Ireland are surprisingly 
lacking, considering the striking landscapes to be seen, 
but this is in part due to the early lack of understanding 
of physical geology. Arthur Young’s Tour of Ireland, 
published in 1772, deals fully with the plight of the Irish 
farmer and also includes a number of generalizations 
which may be regarded as a prelude to the modern 
regional geography. In Scotland the outstanding workers 
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are Dr. Johnson and Boswell, the former in his Journey 
to the Western Isles of Scotland, and the latter in the 
Journal. Thomas Pennant’s Tour of Scotland and Visit 
to the Hebrides was somewhat less significant than 
Johnson's, but is no less interesting. 

So much for travel books of the past. They are more 
interesting in many cases than the modern works 
because of the greater difficulties under which journeys 
were accomplished, but recent books make up for this 
by their much more varied treatment. English travel 
books are now noted for their leisurely manner of 
treatment, and, in consequence, the journeys taken cover 
a much wider area. Most works describe a series of 
traverses rather than a single one, the final result being 
much more rich in geographical detail. Outstanding in 
this respect are the many travels by naturalists, of 
whom W. H. Hudson is outstanding. His Afoot in 
England not only covers a great area, but a multitude 
of interests in which few could find a dull moment. 
Nature in Downland is narrower in scope, but the final 
picture presented far excels the formal geographies. 
The Book of a Naturalist may also be mentioned, though 
this is more specialized in treatment. A Shepherd’s Life 
has much to commend it as a local study. Hartley's 
A Countryman's England is somewhat similar, but deals 
in more detail with the human aspect of village life. 

Perhaps the best general travel book on England is 
Dr. Vaughan Cornish’s Scenery of England, which 
incorporates a scientific basis in a very readable work, 
as well as describing some of the most beautiful areas 
of English countryside. The rural side is also described 
with interesting diversions in Ditchfield’s Vamshing 
England, while Down English Lanes by Johnston has 
much geography in it. The towns of Britain are by no 
means neglected, but for the most part the historical 
aspect is emphasized. Salmon’s Book of English Places 
is very general in treatment, while Andrews and Lang 
in their Old English Towns show the eternal influences 
of natural features in the establishment of the ancient 
cities. Pakington’s English Villages and Hamlets is less 
systematic in accounting for village settlement, but 
contains very useful descriptions of village customs and 
organization. 

A more adventurous spirit is perhaps to be found in 
the work of a number of novelists who have made their 
travels the basis for interesting narratives. Of the more 
recent works J. B. Priestley’s English Journey is 
outstanding, especially as he used a recognized geography 
text-book as guide and companion. By reference to 
Stamp and Beaver’s British Isles, the uses of both 
regional studies and selected traverses are amply 
demonstrated. Equally well E. V. Lucas’s The Open 
Road introduces the aesthetic as well as the geographical 
aspect of travel. Geoffrey Winthrop Young also claims 
attention, for his On high Hils has much descriptive 
geography included in its pages. 

The theme of exploration in what must be regarded 
as a well-known country is frequently used in recent 
works. Among these the popular works by S. P. B. 
Mais—especially This Unknown Island and See England 
First—have done much to increase the appreciation of 
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the rural parts of Britain. The spirit of the historical 
travellers is also to be found in H. D. Eberlein’s writings, 
especially Little Known England, while Rediscovering Eng- 
land by C. A. Simpson refers to some of the less-known, 
but nevertheless significant parts of rural England. 


Rather more leisurely accounts of walking expeditions 
may also be cited. Strolling through England by W. S. 
Percy, The Green Fields of England by Cameron, and 
This England by Shears, all have the advantage that 
the routes described are simply followed and in beautiful 
country. The greatly increased popularity of walking 
tours has doubtless been stimulated by H. V. Morton’s 
accounts of his many expeditions. In Search of England 
and companion volumes for Wales, Scotland, and Ireland 
have since been followed up by In Scotland Again, &c. 
Lastly Touring England by Road and Byway, by S. R. 
Jones, contains a number of unusual routes suitable for 
walker and motorist alike. 


There are a few books specializing on particular forms 
of travel. Following the mountain summits, or making 
traverses across the grain of the country are equally 
entertaining in A. S. Alexander’s Tramps across the 
Watersheds, which gives some systematic methods of 
discovering the essential features of a piece of country. 
Highland geography is also well described in Quigley 
and Adam’s The Highlands of England, and A. A. 
Thompson’s happy career in Let’s See the Highlands 
should not be missed. His Breezy Coast introduces yet 
another aspect of travel little exploited, for the coast of 
Britain is virtually unexplored except round the accepted 
seaside resorts. The coast referred to is that between 
Berwick and John o’ Groats. An unusual sea journey is 
also described by Hilaire Belloc in the Cruise of the Nona, 
while a more local study of coastlands is found in 
Hamilton Jenkin’s Cornish Seafarers. 

Much of the remaining literature is concerned with 
local travel, providing a series of regional geographies. 
A number are conspicuous as excellent stories also, 
especially those concerned with highland terrains. 
Highways and Byways in the Border by Andrew Lang, 
with numerous references to physical and scenic features, 
In the Tracks of Montrose by Grant, a fine appreciation 
of the lie of the land in mid-Scotland, and On foot in 
the Highlands by Ernest Baker, are all written with an 
understanding of the chief geographical factors con- 
tributing to the scene. In the two well-known series, 
the Highways and Byways and the Face of Britain there 
are a number of complete studies of special regions 
described in narrative form. The “‘ On Foot ” series is 

Progressing southwards from Scotland, works on 
Yorkshire include Moorland Tramping by A. J. Brown 
and The Spell of Yorkshire by Walters, both of which 
make the Yorkshire mists as hazardous a barrier as any 
mountain. Still farther south Coward’s Picturesque 
Cheshire reveals a wealth of local detail, while in the 
east W. A. Dutt’s A Guide to the Norfolk Broads introduces 
the excitements of both land and water travel. Granville 
Bradley’s The Avon and the Shakespeare Country contains 
some fine routes across the orchard country of the Vale 
of Evesham, while Firth’s books on Notts., Derbyshire, 
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and Leicestershire demonstrate that even the Midlands 
have their scenic virtues. 

The South of England is rich in descriptive guides, 
but there are comparatively few actual records of journeys 
taken. Hilaire Belloc’s journey along the Pilgrim’s Way, 
The Old Road, has the disadvantage that the country 
to be seen from the route varies little, though this might 
be an advantage in demonstrating the smaller differences 
to be found along the Way. Topley’s Weald is now 
unfortunately out of print, but Beckett’s The Wonderful 
Weald is probably more interesting to the general reader. 
Wanderings in Wessex by E. Holmes covers a great deal 
of ground, while though Egerton’s Sussex Folk and Sussex 
Ways contains much description of people, the scenic 
descriptions are broad in outlook. 

An interesting variant of the usual tour is found in 
those dealing with the more conspicuous ancient 
monuments. Of these Anctent Burial Mounds of England 
by Grinsell and Arthur Weigall’s Wanderings 1» Roman 
Britain are particular studies, while Sir Charles Close’s 
The Map of England is a most appreciative and well- 
selected study of much which makes Britain so compelling 
to the geographer. England under Trust by J. Dixon 
Scott describes the National Trust areas, and though 
not a travel book, it includes some fine suggestions for 
the walker. 

Railway books have recently become popular reading, 
especially with the publications by the railway companies 
themselves. ‘‘ Through the window ” series is produced 
by the Great Western Railway, while more regional 
studies are issued by others. Phillipson’s Essays of a 
Locomotive Man may also be mentioned. The L.M.S. 
book Clanland, by William Stewart, is a work designed 
for travellers in Scotland. 

Finally mention must be made of the many writers, 
both past and present who have made their own travels 
the background for other work. Scott’s descriptions of 
scenery and journeys, especially in Guy Mannering and 
the Waverley novels, and R. L. Stevenson’s journey in 
Western Scotland described in Kidnapped are worthy 
of the highest places in the geographer’s library, while 
John Buchan’s Wychwood, Barrie’s Little Minister both 
include much real and imaginary travels. Similarly the 
more intimate studies of Hardy referring to the eastern 
half of Dorset, Mary Webb’s settings in the Marches of 
Shropshire, and Francis Brett-Young’s novels of Wales 
(for example, The House under the Water) are the results 
of prolonged local travel and study. Louis Grassic Gibbon 
(especially in Sunset Song), is a modern writer who has 
selected the Mearns of Aberdeenshire for the background 
of his works. A nature book written like a novel is 
Tarker the Otter in which the travels of the otter cover 
a wide area in south-western England. 

The books here described are by no means all that 
might be included ; nevertheless an attempt has been 
made to include books of every type, for the great scope 
and variety they show provides a broad basis upon which 
a deeper understanding of both human and physical 
geography can safely rest. Familiarity with them may 
even inspire the arm-chair reader to go and see for 
himself ! 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS * 


By S. P. B. MAIS, M.A. 
(Continued) 


TONBRIDGE, 1917-19 


JFR Sherborne I went to Tonbridge at about twice 

the salary. Rossall had been tough, hard-working, 
ugly and poor. Sherborne cultured, leisurely, beautiful 
and poor. Tonbridge was cosmopolitan and rich. It was 
owned by the Skinners’ Company. 

If there were any profits at the end of the year at 
Sherborne they were divided among the staff in order 
of seniority. Tonbridge could afford both to pay its 
staff well and to attract the finest scholars by offers of 
{r00 a year towards their education while at school, 
with the chance of further scholarships of {100 a year to 
the university. Consequently the scholarship standard 
at Tonbridge was very high and was kept high by 
the sixth form master W. M. Gordon, an old Rossallian, 
now Headmaster of Wrekin, one of the finest trainers of 
scholarship-hunters I ever knew. 

Charles Lowry, the Headmaster, had been a house- 
master at Eton and Headmaster of Sedbergh. I disliked 
the Headmaster of Rossall, revered Nowell Smith, and 
loved Lowry, who was known to all the school as “ Chas.” 

A. S. Neill had published A Dominze’s Log, Simpson 
of Rugby had gone off to try a Commonwealth expeni- 
ment of his own, and I decided to let my form practice 
the art of self-government. They appointed their own 
captain of form, and allocated various offices, from the 
Keeper of the Marks to the Keeper of Class-room. I 
did less and less teaching with the quite certain result 
that they learnt more and more. They learnt the art of 
speaking in public. Every one had to deliver one lecture 
a week on any topic he liked. 

They produced their own form magazine, their own 
play and their own cricket and football teams. They 
wove themselves into an entity almost as close-binding 
as that of a house. And yet the only really common 
factor about them was their age and their inability to 
cope with the ordinary curriculum. 

My relations with my colleagues like that of the King 
with some foreign powers continued to be friendly. 

Some of the older ones looked at me askance. But 
eccentricity was much less noticeable than it was at 
Rossall, for at Tonbridge, as at Sherborne, the staff led 
normal lives. They were nearly all married. They 
mixed with the townspeople, who were mainly well-to- 
do business men who went up to London every day; 
they were most of them members of the Town Club, so 
that they were not confined to the society only of other 
schoolmasters. 

I made great friends with the Senior Master, Alfred 
Earl, whose gifted wife was a daughter of Sidney Cooper, 
the Royal Academician, and whose son Sebastian, after 
a crowded and glorious life at Eton and Magdalen, took 

* Extracts from a volume entitled ‘All the Days of My Life’ to 
be puplished in September, and given here by courtesy of the 


author. Mr. Mais’s first contribution to literature appeared in 
The School World for April, 1912. 


a first in Greats and won the Diamond Sculls at Henley 
before marrying Somerset Maugham’s niece. 

His house was more expensive than the others, because 
his boys had better food, which struck me as an unusual 
arrangement, but it obviously worked all right, for his 
house was always full. 

By far the greater number of our day-boys came from 
Tunbridge Wells. It was my first experience of them. 
At Denstone we had none, at Rossall we had none. At 
Sherborne, in spite of the school being reconstituted by 
Edward VI with the express purpose of providing free a 
cheap education for the townspeople, we had none. At 
Tonbridge we had about a hundred. They were to us 
on the staff a bit of a nuisance because they were never 
there when we wanted them, but as a counterblast to any 
tendency to snobbery they served a very useful purpose. 
For the fees of a day-boy were low enough to permit of 
loca] tradesmen sending their sons to the school, and the 
wise among them did. 

One of the brightest scholars of my time was the son 
of a local cobbler. He won a {100 scholarship at Balliol 
and got a Double First. 

One of the most satisfactory sides of Tonbridge life 
was provided by the private pupil system. Every master 
was given the chance of taking a certain number of 
private pupils, for whom he was paid extra at so much 
per head. He was not paid to give these boys extra 
tuition. He was expected to be their “‘ moral tutor ” and 
merely collect them in a body in his rooms one night a 
week to discuss any problem of the week that they 
wished. 

Except for the War life passed fairly smoothly during 
those years. I remembered “Chas.” coming into my 
form one day and rushing up to the desk in his 
impetuous way and saying : 

“ Boys. Listen. I’ve just had a letter from the Bishop 
of —— which I feel that you will like. Here it is. 


‘““* DEAR MR. Lowry, 


“«T think you ought to know that I have it on 
unimpeachable authority that you are harbouring 
in your midst a notorious drug addict. I refer to 
Mr. S. P. B. Mais... .’” 


He folded up the letter deliberately, removed his 
pince-nez and tapping them on the desk in front of him 
said : “ Well—boys—what are we going to do about it ? 
Either we are nourishing a viper in our bosom or the 
Bishop is a silly and malicious old prattler. Well—I'm 
waiting.” 

There was a dreadful pause for about five seconds 
then one bold child said: “* Please, sir, I think the Bishop 
should be unfrocked.’’ The tension was released. The 
form bellowed with laughter and Lowry descending from 
the desk said: “ I may take it then that your form 
master is acquitted.”’ 
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I believe that Lowry’s reply to the Bishop was so 
scarifying as to be unprintable. 

I still went on writing novels and articles for the 
reviews and giving lectures in my spare time. I was 
furthermore elected Examiner in English by the London 
University for Matriculation, an appointment not with- 
out its humorous side, for English was the only subject 
in which I had myself failed in Matriculation. I failed 
in it twice. 

I had by now had enough experience of teaching 
English to know more or less what English wasn’t. It 
wasn't, I felt, just a mere matter of formal grammar 
teaching. It was a matter of using words in their proper 
sense and having a fair vocabulary from which to make 
selection. It wasn’t a matter of being able to parse and 
analyse. Least of all was it the ability to paraphrase a 
poem, because one can no more paraphrase a poem than 
turn the Forth Bridge into a Bath Oliver Biscuit. 

I was more inclined to look kindly on the art of 
précis because the faculty of shortening without losing 
the gist of a story is one of immense value, as the acute 
originators of that highly successful American magazine, 
the Reader’s Digest, discovered. 

But it is, after all, only one of the lower rungs of the 
ladder that is English to be able to summarize some one 
else’s speech, article, or story. A higher rung is that of 
being able to express one’s own original ideas. In most 
examinations this had been catered for by the essay. 

My objection to the essay is that it is almost the most 
difficult medium for self-expression, partly because of the 
artifice required to make it appear casual and artless. To 
write an essay one must, I feel, be an elderly man of 
great world experience, ripe judgment, wide vision, and 
deep reading. To be an essay writer you need the whim- 
sical detachment of Charles Lamb, the catholic temper of 
Montaigne, the gusto, vigour, memory and intellectual 
sparkle of Macaulay, the philosophy, tested through the 
crucible of a sick body, of Johnson or Stevenson, or the 
critical acumen of Hazlitt. 

In spite of this, examiners in Matriculation had 
expected candidates to be budding Bacons. In all my 
years as examiner I only read one essay worthy of the 
name, and I was so excited that I went to the trouble of 
finding out who the candidate was. She was the daughter 
of the famous economist, Pember Reeves. 

On the other hand, most boys and girls can and do 
write verses of a quite creditable kind. I had seen so 
many good examples among my own boys that I decided 
to ask for some in Matric. 

Most boys and girls can and do write stories. The 
trouble was to stop them. The trouble with a boy con- 
fronted with an essay to write was how to begin. I have 
never discovered the way. 

Townshend Warner said that an essay should begin 
like a good dive. “ Neatly in, neatly out, no splash.” 
Bacon alone of all essayists fulfils that characteristic. 
Cobbett and Butler used to say that the only way to write 
was to put down what was in your head and then stop. 
And there is much to be said for the advice about keeping 
it short and concise. The idea that every essay should 
be built up from a skeleton with a beginning, a middle 
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and an end, as well as an introduction and a peroration 
is quite absurd. 

I much preferred my work as examiner in the School 
Certificate because this provided me with a means of 
comparing the English of different schools. 

Everywhere the girls were immeasurably superior to 
the boys in the neatness of their writing, the thorough- 
ness of their knowledge, the freshness of their criticism 
and in general appreciation of what they had read. They 
were obviously enjoying it. The boys were trying to 
pass an examination. 

I began lecturing for the University extension classes 
at Morley College in the Waterloo Road. 

Almost as soon as the War ended I was invited to 
become a member of a committee appointed to advise 
on the most suitable form of college for Royal Air Force 
Cadets, and when the findings were sent in and the College 
about to be opened I applied for and was given the post 
of Professor of English at the new Cadet College at 
Cranwell on a salary of £800 a year. I refused the 
honorary title of Wing Commander which the College 
wished to confer upon me. So in December, 1919, I 
made my final break with public schools. In one way 
I was extremely sorry, because I had set my heart on 
becoming Headmaster of Winchester. 


R.A.F. COLLEGE, CRANWELL, 1920 


The College opened on February 6, 1920, with fifty- 
two cadets, fifteen of whom were naval midshipmen 
and had served in the War: two were sub-lieutenants 
R.N. : the remainder came from the public schools or 
elsewhere, and had either taken the Army Entrance 
Examination or been nominated. 

We began with classes of eight, and the subjects 
taught included barrack-square drill, physical training, 
flying, theory of flight, workshops, English history, 
geography, language and literature, wireless, history of 
the R.A.F., law, sanitation, meteorology, armament, 
science, mathematics, organization of the Army and 
organization of the Navy. It was a very ambitious 
programme, and for the most part the instructors were 
amateurs. They were keen, but they certainly had not 
studied the art of teaching. 

The civilian staff were precluded from taking any 
disciplinary measures, and did not necessarily take a part 
in the life of the College at all. 

The Cadets’ Mess was frequented only by the officers 
commanding the two squadrons and their four assistant 
officers. At first other officers were encouraged to dine 
on guest nights with the cadets, but suddenly they were 
forbidden to do so, on the ground that it was bad for 
discipline for officers to “‘rag’’ with cadets. Conse- 
quently guest nights became as all other nights, and the 
cadets were dispirited: they got tired of the society of 
each other and the lack of variety in their routine. 

Change of front seemed to be the prevailing charac- 
teristic of the authorities. The Government was sup- 
posed to provide motor-cycles for the use of the cadets : 
when they arrived they were stripped of most of their 
valuable parts. The few cadets who were lucky enough 
to get one which would function found themselves 
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without any reason for owning them: they were not 
allowed outside a ten-mile radius, and Sleaford, the 
only town inside that radius, was out of bounds. 

Their liberty in games was somewhat curtailed at one 
period owing to the fact that the sports officer “‘ posted ” 
lists of what games they should play and who should 
play inthem. Knowing little or nothing of the education 
of eighteen-year-old boys, the authorities fell between 
two stools. Most of the Service men were treating them 
like “‘ fags ” in a public school: I was trying to treat 
them as undergraduates. 

My lectures were much what I should have given to 
undergraduates who were to take a pass degree. I 
wanted them to learn to think for themselves, to express 
themselves in speech and on paper simply, clearly and 
forcibly. To do this I had first to allow them to write as 
they wished. It is, it seems to me, a point of paramount 
importance of education that the student should first 
“ sweat out ” as it were the evil that is in him before the 
teacher can hope to implant new and healthier ideas. 

The old idea that you could set a pupil down to a task 
and ask him to write conventionally at second-hand on 
conventional, second-hand topics is scarcely calculated 
to promote individuality. It has been frequently 
asserted that you don’t want individuality in the Services, 
but I had got it into my head that the Royal Air Force 
was new enough to discard worn-out ideas. At any 
rate, I tried to develop individuality and my method was 
simple. 

I gave my assistant instructor full scope to tackle 
history as he liked: he evolved a scheme which would 
have been wholly successful if the cadets had really 
wished to grasp modern sociological and economic prob- 
lems. I devoted my entire attention to English language 
and literature. 

I soon found that my pupils were not ripe for a course 
of reading in the best English authors, that they had not 
been accustomed to express themselves at all, either in 
speech or on paper. What was worse, they didn’t want 
to. They regarded me and my system with suspicion as 
subversive of conservatism. 

I allowed them to show up one essay a week on any 
subject they liked. If they chose to criticize what I had 
been discussing during the week so much the better. 
They were rarely able to do this owing to the fact that 
they had read so little. 

I read an immense number of extracts from authors 
of the stamp of Kipling, and asked for an appreciation. 
They were totally at a loss how to appreciate anything 
except Tarzan of the Apes and the works of Zane Grey. 

‘““ We've come here to learn to fly,” was the general 
opinion: ‘‘ Why should we waste our time in listening 
to chatter about totems, industrial unrest, or the sup- 
posedly humorous character sketches in Chaucer ? ” 

They regarded me as a lunatic for continually directing 
attention to the fact that they ought to regard them- 
selves as extremely lucky in that they were pioneers : 
“ The officer of the R.A.F.,”’ I used to say, “ has got to be 
a quite different product from an Army or a Naval 
officer. The time has passed when an officer could afford 
to narrow his interests down to his sport and his imme- 
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diate job. You've got to cultivate a liberality of mind, a 
breadth of outlook, a tolerance and an all-pervading 
enthusiasm for every side of life at least as big as that of 
the head of a great business firm. 

“ If I had my way I should abolish all marks for this 
subject. The sole use of this subject, which we call 
English for want of a better name, is to develop your 
individuality if you have one, or to bring one to birth if 
you haven't. My scheme is this: I am going to lecture 
to you on The Art of Reading, The Art of Writing, The 
Art of Criticism, The Art of Speaking and The Art of 
Listening. This gives me the widest possible range. 
Anything that interests me I shall produce for discussion 
here in the hope that it will interest you. 

“You will speak in here to get practice in the art of 
talking on any topic you like: you will deliver up once 
a week a piece of written work in verse or prose on any 
subject whether it has been mentioned in here or not. 
I would have you remember that you are men—many of 
you fought in the War—and that here at any rate we 
meet on equal terms. One thing only I shall find it hard 
to tolerate, and that is indifference. 

“The so-called English that you did at school will, I 
fear, not be much use to you now: the English that you 
did to pass the Entrance Examination (essay, dictation, 
précis, reproduction and general paper) has served its 
turn, and we shan’t go back to it.” 

So I started. I cut articles out of The Times, the New 
Statesman, The Nation, the Daily Herald, every sort of 
paper and asked for criticisms of them. I read extracts 
from all sorts of authors, old and new, to waken their 
interest. They yawned over Herrick and Keats, Milton 
and Shelley, but they laughed uproariously over A. A. 
Milne, “Saki,” G. K. Chesterton and A. P. Herbert. 
They tried to listen to an exposition of The Theory of 
Relativity, but they were bored by Omar Khayyam. 
My worst failure was with Shakespeare. I tried by every 
means in my power to get them to appreciate any play 

. and all I got was a string of essays accusing him of 
being long-winded, boring, immoral, false to life, out of 
date, too poetic, and I know not what besides. You 
may say that it was no mean achievement to get these 
cadets to express their honest opinion. It was about all 
I did get. 

I took up to my lecture-hut upwards of three hundred 
of my favourite authors from my own small but very 
precious library: they took them away and lost them. 
I didn’t so much mind the financial expense, though that 
was considerable, but I hated to lose a book full of 
marginal references, with important passages underlined, 
a first edition or out-of-print. 

Yet, what was I todo? Nobody could go on lecturing 
interminably about engines if his pupils had no access to 
workshops: even the science instructor after a frightful 
struggle did secure a sort of laboratory. I alone was 
expected to go on talking about books, giving cadets a 
taste for literature when there was no possibility of their 
exercising that taste. I was keen on my job: when any 
cadet evinced any desire to read a particular book it was 
up to me to see that he had a copy. 

(To be continued) 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN WALES 


By EVAN T. DAVIS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Director of Education, West Sussex 


THE Welsh Department of the Board of Education 

has published a survey of Adult Education in 
Wales up to 1936 (Memorandum No. 5). The last Report 
on this matter was published in 1923. Meanwhile there 
have been very great developments and the Welsh Uni- 
versity Extension Board has undertaken an important 
survey on the main administrative lines of such develop- 
ments. The present Report points out that whereas 
in 1923 almost all grant-aided classes for the education 
of adults in liberal subjects were conducted by the 
university colleges, now more liberal conceptions as to 
the function and control of adult education have brought 
into being something wider than the Tutorial Class 
movement of 1923. 

Wales had, in her Sunday schools and literary societies, 
a widespread system of adult education long before 
the official system was born, and she has continued to 
develop these cultural agencies whilst fostering a rapid 
development of the normal type of adult education 
classes. From the very inception of the earliest colleges 
of the University of Wales, principals, professors, and 
tutors have gone outside its walls to carry the torch of 
learning to ploughman, and quarryman, and miner. 

The first branch of the W.E.A. in Wales was formed 
in Barry in 1903. In 1905 voluntary classes to study 
philosophy and Browning’s poems were formed in 
Monmouthshire under the new Principal of Caerleon 
Training College. Later these classes joined the W.E.A. 
movement. In 1908 the first fully recognized University 
Tutorial Class in Wales was held in Wrexham, when 
Oxford sent down R. H. Tawney to conduct a class in 
economics. The Aberystwyth Joint Committee appointed 
its first full-time tutor in 191r, Bangor having appointed 
its first in rgro. Since 1924 the four university colleges 
share the control of adult education in liberal subjects 
with three ‘‘ approved associations ’’—the W.E.A., the 
National Council of Music, and the Y.M.C.A.—an 
interesting but unusual trinity in co-operation! In 
1927 a residential college of adult education was estab- 
hished—Coleg Harlech. 

In rgrq-15 there were twenty-eight classes all con- 
ducted by university colleges; in 1935-36 there were 
517 classes of which I9I were conducted by the colleges. 
In 1914-15 there were 592 students; in 1935-36 there 
were 10,246 students, of whom 6,648 were in classes 
conducted by the three approved associations. 

The Royal Commission on University Education in 
Wales recommended, in 1918, the establishment of a 
University Extension Board. This has been in existence 
since 1922-23 and consists of thirty-five members 
representing university colleges, local education 
authorities, and other more general interests. Each 
college has its own joint committee controlling adult 
education within the area of jurisdiction of the college. 

The main recommendation of this Report of 1936 
covers a wide field. It is suggested that the Extension 


Board of the University does not, as at present con- 
stituted, provide for sufficient representation of the many 
organizations now interested in adult education. This 
is said also of the university joint committees. The 
approved associations have grown to such stature in the 
development of adult education that the time has arrived 
when their financial and administrative difficulties 
should receive consideration. The number of prepara- 
tory classes is too small to give promise of a growth of 
tutorial classes. There is the difficulty, felt in England 
too, of the uncertainty about the part to be played in 
adult education by the university extension course. 
There is need for more careful supervision of classes by 
the responsible bodies. The accommodation for classes is 
inadequate. Local education authorities should consider 
the furnishing of rooms in selected schools for adult 
classes. 

An interesting difficulty is the fewness of young adult 
students between the ages of 18 and 25. There is some 
disquietude as to the suitability of some of the full-time 
tutors appointed by responsible bodies, and some com- 
plaint of lack of preparation and unpunctuality amongst 
tutors. One of the attractions and main advantages of 
the old-time tutorial class was the discussion period. 
It was in these discussions that many of the present 
leaders of Welsh political, social, and religious life 
gained the confidence and clarity of exposition which 
first inspired them to take up public life and leadership. 
The Report complains that real discussion is often 
absent from the classes. Can this be due to the “ lecture 
method ” in secondary schools, or to the fact that the 
tutors have been trained in university classes in which 
they are, too often, not allowed ‘‘ to answer back ”’ ! 
The use of the blackboard by tutors is not generally 
understood or applied to full advantage. So there is 
need of improvement not only in “ talk ” but in “‘chalk’’! 
The general reading of students is not as wide as it 
might be and full advantage is not taken of the facilities 
offered by county and local libraries and the national 
library. 

An interesting and inspiring report; a courageous 
report, too, pointing out that there is room for improve- 
ment in many respects in a field in which Wales has long 
prided herself on her supremacy. 


The Nelsonian, edited by Dr. Richard Wilson for MEssrs. 
THomMas NELSON & Sons, Ltp., always contains a 
number of brief articles on topics of educational interest. 
Among those in the May issue is a comment by Mr. B. G. 
Hardingham on ‘‘ modern ” geography and the modern 
schoolboy’s lack of knowledge of world topography ; his 
remedy is five minutes of map drill in the form of “ place- 
spotting ” at the beginning of each geography lesson. 

+ + + 


Teachers of technical subjects will appreciate the useful 
list of new Scientific and Technical Books for the summer 
and autumn prepared by MEssrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


AUSTRALIA 


For the past eighteen months Australian educational 

journals have been eagerly discussing the 

ee al plans for the educational conference being 

July-Aug., 1937. held this month in all the State capitals by 

7 the Australian Council for Educational Re- 

search in co-operation with the New Education Fellowship 

of this country, and the former has announced monthly in 

the Education Gazette of Victoria further promises of attend- 

ance by some of the world’s leading thinkers and writers on 
education. . 


In September, 1935, a party of twenty-nine girls from 
all parts of the Commonwealth and all 
a Journey members of the Young Australia League, 
tO: cape set out on a Japanese tour to carry a 
message of good-will to the girls of Japan, and to learn 
something of that country’s way of life by informal visits 
to private houses, schools, and institutions where they were 
treated most cordially. 


The Report for 1935 of the Minister of Public Instruction 
for New South Wales was presented in 
Baller el Wales October, 1936. In his introductory 
s remarks the Minister says: ‘‘ as the out- 
come of recent surveys in both technical and post-primary 
educational spheres, I propose at an early date to introduce 
legislation of more than ordinary importance in these 
branches. ... The appointment of a Research Officer to 
the Department may be taken as significant of the steadily 
growing recognition of the value of research in education ” ; 
this officer has direct supervision of the special classes which 
exist to give exceptional children a broader and enriched 
i curriculum at a quicker pace, and which have 
proved so successful that a third school established such 
classes this year. This generally forward policy is reflected 
also in the increase in expenditure which exceeded that of 
1934 by over £300,000, this increase being chiefly due to the 
raising of teachers’ salaries by nearly {198,ooo—salaries repre- 
senting 79 per cent of the total educational expenditure—and 
to building expenditure which amounted to £376,000, nearly 
£100,000 more than in 1934. There were 359,269 children at 
schoolin 1935; this was 919 less than in 1934, but the decrease 
is entirely in the primary and super-primary stages and is 
due, it is thought, to the result of the disturbed influence of 
economic conditions on children of primary school-leaving 
age. School enrolments, however, are expected to be no 
better in the near future even if economic conditions im- 
prove, as the fall in the State birthrate which has occurred 
from 1931-35 Will now begin to have its effect on enrolment. 
Forty new primary schools were opened and fifty-four 
closed, but settlement in new areas frequently offset by 
dwindling population in other areas, is the reason. The 
Correspondence School continues its good work of teaching 
children in outlying areas, its work is aided by weekly broad- 
casts, but the lack of an efficient relay system is a handicap. 
The year showed 8o per cent to be the highest percentage of 
children finding employment on leaving school of any year 
since before the depression when 95 per cent was the usual 
figure. During the May vacation in 1935, 150 selected boys 
travelled by special train 700 miles as far north as the Queens- 
land border, visiting important towns and seeing much of the 
dairying and other industries carried on in the northern 
coastal areas of the State. 


The Australian Teacher is published by the Teachers’ 
Guild of New South Wales, and in April 

New South Wales of last year an article on the Canberra 
—Professional. Conference of 1936 considered “ Educa- 
ting for Democracy ” ; the author thought that children 
should be taught to be “ fair-minded,” “ open-minded ” and 
‘‘ critical-minded,”’ and that education in a democracy 


should be improved by a spirit of fellowship and co-opera- 
tion, and competition should therefore be vigorously super- 
vised; knowledge, moreover, must be democratized 
though general ideas need not be vulgarized nor yet need 
knowledge be superficial. 


The Queensland Teachers’ Union in its Journal discusses 
Queensland a number of topics of interest: “‘ the 
Professional, Economic situation has closed the door of 
` employment to many young people— 
can the State afford to close the door of learning to them 
before they have been properly equipped to fend in 
the alleys of industrial life?” The Government’s inten- 
tion of spending more on the University of Queensland is 
welcomed and, until it was finally inaugurated early this 
year, the lack of the Diploma of Education was deplored. 
School broadcasts were criticized as being out of touch with 
school needs and, in consequence, in April this year the 
Director of Education convened two meetings of teachers 
to discuss the question of primary school broadcasting. 


The Correspondence School in South Australia is expand- 

ing, there being 609 new enrolments by 

south. ir the end of 1934; there was, however, a 

` very large preponderance of primary 

pupils, only 67 out of 1,708 being in the super-primary 

division. A scheme is in operation in eighteen schools of 

recording a geographical and historical survey of the 
surrounding district. 


The Education Gazette of Victoria contains news of the 

Venres Council for Educational Research, of its 

Official standardized tests now being widely used 

: throughout the Commonwealth, of the 

proposed standardization of its intelligence tests and of its 

publications including, last December, ‘‘ Native Education 
and Culture-Contact in New Guinea.” 


The Australian Educational Review published by the 

Victorias? Association of Teachers of Victoria last 

Professional October, contained a most interesting 

° account of an experiment at Geelong 

College where, in a ‘‘ Home of Guilds,” the boys may at set 

periods devote their time as they choose to innumerable 

crafts and skills and learn the joy of creative work and 
co-ordination of hand, eye, and brain. 


Royal Air Force College, Cranwell.—The Air Ministry 
announces that in consequence of a revision of the 
syllabus of training at the Royal Air Force College, Cran- 
well, the course will, in future, be divided into three terms 
annually instead of two. This change, which will come fully 
into operation in the college year commencing in September, 
1937, will necessitate an additional entry to the College at 
the end of April each year, for which an entrance examina- 
tion will normally be held in the preceding March, com- 
mencing in 1938. Candidates at this examination must 
have attained the age of 174 and not have attained the age 
of 194 on April r following. 


Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., Ltd., will publish 
early this month a new volume on civics for schools, 
entitled Practical Citizenship, by T. A. Chadwick. This 
volume deals fully with all aspects of central and local 
government and with dominion and colonial administration. 
A unique feature of this book will be plays drawn up for 
use in class, in one of which the students play the parts of 
all those concerned in the election of an M.P. Exercises 
and revision tests are progressive through the book. 
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EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


By DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE 


[? is generally agreed that reading and travel are the 

best educators. So many teachers are worked so 
hard that when the holidays come, they rush off to some 
cove in Cornwall or to the Lleyn peninsula or the isle 
of Barra to be alone in perfect peace. And the 
unaccustomed idleness bores them after three days. 
Modern language teachers can combine business with 
pleasure by travel. And as the pleasures of anticipation 
are sometimes greater than those of realization, how 
many pleasant hours can be spent in working out a trip 
beforehand! For the success of a holiday depends on 
the previous preparation ; joy has to be earned. And 
what is more annoying than to find on one’s return 
that one has been near a place of great interest and 
yet has missed it ? 

France is our nearest neighbour and is naturally the 
country that is usually visited first. It contains enough 
to satisfy all tastes. The sea, either the sandy beaches 
of the Channel, the strong Atlantic waves, or the azure 
of the Mediterranean. It owns half of the highest 
mountain of Europe, healing waters of all types, and 
towns and villages which contain some of the earliest 
remains of man at Les Eyzies, the Roman remains of 
Provence, and the architectural masterpieces of the 
middle ages and the Renaissance. How its history is 
made living by seeing the spot where Guise fell in the 
chateau of Blois or the earthworks of Alesia, the horse- 
shoe staircase of Fontainebleau or the Revolutionary 
tribunal of Chateaudun. 

Some months before the holidays begin, a Blue Guide 
is bought, either French or English, and after careful 


reading a preliminary trip is mapped out. After Paris, — 


which is in itself a life-time study, as the Rochegude 
guide can prove, the first trip in France is usually made 
to Touraine, the garden of France and the home of the 
Valois Kings. It would be wise to read Sir Theodore 
Cook’s Old Touraine before starting, which will give all 
the romantic background. Some will go by car, but 
those who go by rail can buy at Hachette’s an Indicateur 
which will tell them the exact time between each two 
halts. Then a circular ticket can be bought and money 
saved. | 

After a night in Paris, a start is made early the next 
morning from the Montparnasse station for Chartres, 
which is not in Touraine, but which it would be a crime 
to miss, as with Amiens, Beauvais, and Bourges it 
competes for the title. of the finest cathedral in France. 
A day is not too long for such a building, but there is 
a minor church by the river, St. Pierre, which should 
not be omitted : from it there is a fine view of its great 
neighbour. Those who have read Huysmans’ La 
Cathédrale will appreciate it all the more. If it is too 
late to get on the same night, there is a renowned 
hostelry in the town. The next stop would be Le Mans 
where the cliff-like east end of St. Julien will impress 
every visitor, as well the vigorous statue of Chanzy’s 
stand against the Germans in 1871. 


Our next halt should bring us near the Loire at Angers, 
but if we have time we should stop at Solesmes to look 
at the Benedictine Abbey, its church, its entombments, 
and its library. Angers is noted for its castle of black 
stone, its museum, its cathedral, and its old houses. 
It can well take up a day and a half. Saumur, our 
next stop, need not delay us long; it would be well to 
lunch here if only to taste its famous wine, either still 
or sparkling. Then by motor-coach to Fontevrault to 
see the tombs of Henry II, his wife Eleanor of Guienne, 
Richard I, whose heart lies in the Cathedral of Rouen, 
and Isabella of Angouléme, the wife of King John. 
When I visited it the Abbey was a penitentiary for 
jeunes détenus, but since then it has been restored and 
is easier to visit and more can be seen. From here good 
walkers will go by road to Chinon through Candes, where 
St. Gregory of Tours is buried. To show the difference 
between English and French hotel-keepers, it is enough 
to say that one Easter a friend and I walked from 
Hunstanton through Burnham Thorpe to Wells-next- 
the-Sea, where we arrived about 7 p.m. tired and hungry. 
As it was Sunday mine host would give us only cold 
beef and bread and cheese: he would not even boil us 
a potato. 

The next Easter we walked to Chinon, reaching 
the hotel about 8 p.m. On asking if we could have 
dinner, mine hostess with a bow said if these gentlemen 
would take the trouble to go upstairs and wash, dinner 
would be ready when they came down. And we sat 
down to a six-course dinner, washed down by the excellent 
wine of the district which is cheap, as it does not travel. 
At Chinon you see the ruined castle with its memories 
of Jeanne d’Arc and her vigorous statue and the milder 
one of Rabelais. It is a short railway journey to Azay- 
le-Rideau, now a State museum and quite the most 
intimate of the châteaux ; half a day can well be spent 
there. Another short journey will land us in Tours. 
Those who do not enjoy a walk should return from 
Fontevrault to Saumur and train direct to Tours. The 
motor-coaches there will take them to Chinon and Azay. 
But it must be remembered that you never see a chateau 
so well when you go round with a crowd as when you 
are one or two and are not hurried along with folk 
usually ill-informed and often uninterested. 

From Tours, which itself can occupy two days although 
Plessis is a disappointment, many trips can be taken, 
one to Villandry, Langeais, Cinq-Mars and Luynes, 
another to Vouvray and Marmoutier. But whatever is 
missed, it should not be Loches, to which a whole day 
should be consecrated. Its castle is certainly the most 
distinguished of all, with its memories of Charles VII, 
James V of Scotland, Marie de Médicis and especially 
Louis XI, who made its dungeons the most deadly in 
France. A tale runs of a new governor who, making a 
thorough inspection of the dungeons, thought one 
pavement sounded hollow, and found a circular hole 
leading to a still lower room. When he entered it he 
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found a prisoner seated on a chair, who fell to dust on 
the rush of air. He had been forgotten centuries before. 
The churches of Loches must not be overlooked. 


On our way east we must not travel straight to Blois 
but go to Chenonceau, where the chateau has a unique 
position across the river Cher. Its memories of Diane 
de Poitiers and Catherine de Médicis, who celebrated 
here the wedding feast of her son with Mary Stuart, 
and Rousseau who was a tutor here, make one relish 
more the excellent déjeuner at the Bon Laboureur. 
Walkers can reach Amboise by a delightful eight-mile 
walk through woods. The chateau is noted for the 
massacre of the Huguenots at which Mary Stuart was 
present and for the low archway in the garden against 
which Charles VIII knocked his head and died, and 
especially for the chapel of St. Hubert with the carving 
above the door, in which Leonardo is said to be buried. 
From here we take train to Blois, getting off at Chau- 
mont to inspect the chateau standing on a bluff looking 
over the Loire. To reach it you have to cross the 
suspension bridge which swings madly in a wind. 

Then we go on to Blois, where a stay of two or three 
days may be made. The château is the best known of all, 
and the account of Theodore Cook is very full. The 
first French Parliament sat in the Salle des Etats; the 
statue of Louis XII above the portal, the staircase of 
Francis I, suggested, some think, by Leonardo da Vinci, 
the rooms of the degenerate Valois, one of which hid 
the assassins of Henri de Guise, all need great attention. 
One excursion must be made to the chateaux of Cham- 
bord, Beauregard, and Cheverny. Orléans is our next 
stop but it lacks the interest of Tours and Blois. A 
return can now be made straight to Paris and England, 
or those who have time could make a détour through 
Vendôme and its fine Gothic church and Châteaudun 
with its castle. 


I have described this trip in some detail to show the 
plan to be worked out before starting. The more one 
reads, the more successful the holiday. One soon gets 
to know how much time to give to a place after reading 
a reliable guide. Always allow a little more, as un- 
expected delights often present themselves. A trip to 
Brittany would naturally begin at St. Malo, by which 
you save a day as the boats travel at night. From here 
you visit the Mont St. Michel and Dol, one of the few 
churches in France with a square east end. Another 
visit should be made to Dinan, if possible by boat up 
the Rance. Other places to be visited should be 
St. Brieuc, Morlaix, St. Pol de Léon (pardon in Septr) and 
Roscoff, Quimper, with a ride to the westermost point 
of France, the Bec du Raz, Quimperlé and Le Faouét, 
Vannes, Ploérmel and Josselin, Auray and Quiberon, 
from which a lugger will take you to Belle-Ile, if you 
like such things, ending up at Nantes whence the train 
will take you back to St. Malo. 

A trip to Normandy can combine a stay by the sea 
at Dieppe or Etretat, where Swinburne was rescued 
from drowning by de Maupassant, with visits to Arques, 
then a short train journey to Malaunay, where a change 
can be made for Caudebec, from which may be visited 
Villequier, where Victor Hugo’s daughter, Léopoldine, 
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was drowned during the mascaret, the splendid ruined 
abbey of Jumiéges and the abbey at St. Wandrille where 
Maeterlinck lived for many years. A stay of at least 
a day should be made here; there is a hotel overlooking 
the river. Some may like to take the steamer to Rouen 
instead of the train. Rouen will deserve two or three 
days ; its Cathedral with its deplorable iron spire but 
magnificent architecture without and within, the Butter 
Tower erected with the money paid by the inhabitants 
for permission to eat butter during Lent, and its Portail 
des Libraires, originally filled with booksellers’ stalls. 

The Church of St. Ouen is regarded as the perfection 
of Gothic architecture. Then there are the memories of 
Jeanne d’Arc, Corneille and Flaubert. From Rouen a 
motor trip can be taken to Les Andelys to see Richard’s 
Chateau Gaillard. After Rouen comes Lisieux with its 
old houses and the enormous new church to be dedicated 
to Ste. Thérése. Then Caen, the old capital and burial 
place of William the Conqueror, is the spot to see the 
stern Norman architecture at its best. From it a side 
trip could be taken to Falaise for those keen on the 
Conqueror ; you can mount the tower from which Robert 
the Devil looked down on Arletta, washing her linen in 
the stream. From Caen, Bayeux is but twenty miles 
distant, there the broderie (wrongly tapestry) demands 
the keen study of every historian. And so on to 
Coutances, whose towers Ruskin said were the origin 
of the steeple, Avranches, where Henry II did penance 
for the murder of Becket, Mont St. Michel, Dol, and 
back from St. Malo. 

Similarly a trip to Provence, better made at Easter 
for those who fear heat, would include a day at Lyon, 
not a very interesting town, a short stay at Vienne and 
Valence, a longer one at Orange, Avignon, from which 
motor-coaches go to Vaucluse, Nimes, with excursions 
to Aigues-Mortes (unforgettable), St. Gilles, and Les 
Saintes Maries. Then on to Arles with excursions to 
Les Baux, St. Rémy, and the house of Mistral and on 
the way stopping at the mill where Les Lettres de mon 
Moulin were written. If time permits, a jaunt can then 
be made to the Riviera. 


Another two or three week trip can be devoted to 
Burgundy. Vézelay is as unforgettable as Aigues- 
Mortes, Autun, Semur, Auxerre, Avallon are all worth 
a visit, followed by Beaune, Dijon the capital, Alésia 
the last stronghold of Vercingetorix and a halt at Sens 
on the way back and Fontainebleau, if it has not been 
visited from Paris. Even when going to Chamonix, on 
a climbing expedition, halts could be made at Annecy, 
the picturesque capital of Savoy, at Aix-les-Bains with 
the lac du Bourget, known to all lovers of Lamartine, 
and at Bourg for the dainty church of Brou. Then there 
is “the other chateau country ” of the Dordogne for 
those who like less-known country. 

Some may not care to confine their travels to France. 
A fortnight may well be spent in Holland or Belgium, 
three weeks in the Rhine country or in the old cities of 
Frankfurt, Wurzburg, Rothenburg, Nuremberg, Munich, 
Prague, and Dresden. Where time is more important 
than money the air mails take one speedily to Austria, 
Hungary, and Dalmatia. But more important historically 
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and artistically than these is Italy. It would take three 
holidays at least, one for the north as far as Florence, 
one for Perugia, Assisi, Rome and Naples, and a third 
for Sicily with, on the way back, Paestum Salerno, the 
drive from Cava to Amalfi, Ravello and Sorrento, surely 
the most beautiful in Europe. 

Grant Allen wrote a unique series of guides. They 
were written historically ; he began with the origins of 
a city and went on to the present day. It is unfortunate 
he did not live to continue them. They are now partially 
out of date and probably out of print. But to read his 
Paris, Florence, and Venice is a sound lesson on the 
technique of travel. Kipling said: ‘‘ He travels the 
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farthest who travels alone.” Perhaps: but to have a 
companion of like tastes doubles the interest of a trip. 
To go with a party often wastes time. To travel with 
little luggage saves both money and temper. A couple 
of suitcases should suffice for any trip. And lastly, 
never sight-see when fatigued: you will not recollect 
what you see. Begin early and break off when you feel 
you have done enough. The evening can be given to 
amusement ; after all you are on a holiday and need 
recreation. Even by sitting outside a café you can 
obtain a knowledge of the ways and habits of the natives. 
Prepare your trip carefully ; the more time you give to 
it at home, the more successful it will be. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


My reply to Mr. Gregory’s letter, which appeared in 
the July issue, shall be brief, for I have already said 
most of what I wanted to say. I have not in my letters 
expressed any horror of war, because I consider such 
expressions of feeling to be entirely unnecessary in a 
country where every one is opposed to war. They serve 
no useful purpose, but are usually simply a vent for 
emotion, a mere letting off of steam. We are better 
employed in thinking how war can be avoided. 

To Mr. Gregory’s bold assertion that ‘‘ whatever of 
liberty and freedom humanity possesses, whatever its 
measure of true social progress, these have not been 
won by war, but in spite of it,” I shall be glad to reply, 
if he can get it endorsed by some authoritative historian. 
It is curious that the pacifists never quote historians in 
favour of their views on universal history. 

I cannot help wondering, however, how the assertion 
that liberty has not been won by war but in spite of it 
would sound in the ears of Italians, Greeks, Bulgarians, 
and other races in the Balkan Peninsula, also in those of 
Czechs, Poles, Finns, Arabs, Irish, in those of the nations 
of South America, and the negroes of the United States. 

I am astonished that Kitchener should have said that 
he had never seen a war out of which any permanent 
peace had come, seeing that he himself conducted two 
wars, which certainly ended in a permanent peace, 
namely, that in the Sudan and that in South Africa. 

I agree with Mr. Gregory that children might well be 
taught more about the heroes of humanity to whom we 
owe so much, but a proper proportion must be observed, 
and the martyrs to whom he refers are certainly not the 
only benefactors of the race. 

So far as I am concerned this correspondence is now 
concluded. 


Steeple, Gerrard’s Cross. G. F. BRIDGE. 


SCHOOL TRAINING 


It is undoubted that our schools are turning out far 
too many black-coated workers. Lord Austin, the great 
motor-car maker, has recently appealed for a return to 
apprenticeship methods and for the institution of 
practical work in secondary schools to prepare boys as 
semi-skilled workers for industries needing specialized 
craftsmen. Our educational system fits youths more for 


clerical than for industrial careers. Boys dislike jobs 
which involve soiled hands in a skilled trade. It would 
not be impossible for boys in secondary schools to take 
up an optional subject, such as engineering, and practical] 
training could be given on one or two days a week. It 
is not a question of salary that induces boys to go in for 
clerking, as most skilled manual workers earn far more 
than clerks or teachers. Have we not recently learnt 
that busmen earn over four guineas a week ? It is more 
a question of snobbery. Boys are very imitative ; they 
see their teacher in a white collar and black coat and 
they wish to be like him. They little know what his 
maximum salary is likely to be. All headmasters and 
principals of coaching colleges know how many of their 
pupils after Matriculation, and often after graduation, 
find considerable difficulty in obtaining employment. 
One honours graduate of Oxford was glad recently to 
accept a position as salesman in a big store. And what 
is true of boys is equally true of girls. Is not the life 
of every middle-class wife rendered wretched by the lack 
of domestic workers ? 
VETERAN, 


Function of Decimals.—The necessity for a thorough 
investigation and revision of the methods of teaching 
arithmetic at present used throughout the English school 
system is urged by the Decimal Association in a recent 
statement. Attention is directed to the Board of Educa- 
tion’s recent Report on Homework recommending the 
restriction of hours of homework in elementary and second- 
ary schools. “In welcoming the Board’s declaration, 
we suggest that relief be sought not in the curtailment of 
subjects but in the removal of excrescences, especially in 
arithmetic,” said Mr. E. C. Barton, Chairman of the Associa- 
tion. ‘‘ Thijs subject, as taught at the moment, takes up an 
unduly large proportion of a child’s time and is the cause 
of excessive mental toil to the young mind. The trouble 
is due to an insistence on an excessive figure accuracy and 
reckoning in giant numbers which, unfortunately, makes a 
travesty of the function and value of decimals.” 

La La @ 


Many, in addition to those professionally concerned with 
physics, will learn with interest that Sir James Jeans has 
written a new book, Science and Music, which will be 
published by the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Preiss in the 
autumn, It is also announced in the summer issue of 
The Cambridge Bulletin that Mr. R. C. Trevelyan has 
prepared a translation in blank verse of Lucretius’ De 
Rerum Natura. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


THE death of Prof. Henry E. Armstrong on July 13, 


in his ninetieth year, will remove a familiar figure from 
scientific and educational assemblies. Though he was 
a severe critic of methods of science teaching, yet he 
was always welcomed at meetings of the Science Masters’ 
Association, and even when his caustic comments were 
irritating they served to expose the spirit of self- 
satisfaction which leads to stagnation. When, in 1884, 
he began his crusade for the training of young people 
in scientific methods by experimental inquiry, the 
teaching of chemistry was chiefly concerned with “ test- 
tubing,” as courses of chemical analysis were termed. 
The heuristic method conceived by Prof. Armstrong 
was a great educational advance, its essential point being 
that an everyday phenomenon, such as the rusting of 
iron, could be made the starting point of a research and 
be studied intensively from every point of view until 
a sound conclusion was reached as to its cause. The 
method was used with success by W. M. Heller and 
Hugh Gordon in science classes for London elementary 
schools, and by C. M. Stuart at St. Dunstan’s College, 
Catford. It was characteristic of Armstrong, however, 
that though he sent his four sons to St. Dunstan’s 
he made the condition that not one of the four 
should study chemistry there, his reason being that 
he wished to make experiments with them himself. It 
is not surprising that, with such a teacher, his eldest 
son, Dr. E. F. Armstrong, should have become a 
distinguished chemist and a fellow of the Royal Society, 
of which his father was the doyen when he died, and 
the other sons should also have had brilliant careers. 
The system of manual instruction followed at 
St. Dunstan’s was introduced by Prof. Armstrong into 
Christ’s Hospital, and in the hands of T. S. Usherwood 
was very successfully developed, while C. E. Browne at 
the same school was a devoted follower of Armstrong’s 
in the methods of practical science teaching established 
there. 

The inception of the Educational Science Section 
of the British Association in rg0r was due almost 
entirely to Prof. Armstrong ; his breadth of view of the 
field of education may be judged by the fact that, on 
his proposal, the first president of the Section was not 
a science teacher but Sir John Gorst, at the time vice- 
president of the Committee of Council on Education. 
Armstrong was president of the Section in 1914, when 
he gave an address on “ The Place of Wisdom (Science) 
in the State and in Education.” Many schoolmasters 
and others who suffered under the acid test he so 
frequently applied to them and their works regarded 

im as a narrow specialist whose judgments were 
perverted through lack of general knowledge. Nothing 
could, however, be further from the truth, for Prof. 
Armstrong was a highly cultured man, familiar with 
classical works of literature and in touch with contem- 
porary intellectual movements of every kind. Though 
his original scientific contributions belong to chemistry, 
his interests extended to much wider fields, such as 
geology, natural history, and agriculture, being associ- 
ated with the work of the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station at Harpenden for nearly fifty years. In these 
days of crowd psychology and standardized opinion, 
individualists like Prof. Armstrong are needed to save 
society from conventional complacency, but we may 


wait long for one who will have the courage to assai 

authority—whether principle or personal—in the same 

way that he did ‘and with the same stimulus to thought. 
a xk * 

THE death of Dr. Cloudesley Brereton removes from 
the scene one of the most remarkable figures in the recent 
history of education. He was a man sus generis in the 
academic world; for he won his position, not so much by 
great learning or profound thought, as by broad human 
intelligence, peculiar versatility, and a capacity for taking 
interest in many aspects of human life. Born in 1863, 
the scion of an old Norfolk family, he had the usual 
public school and ’varsity education of an English 
gentleman, but after he had passed out of Cambridge 
with a second class in Classics, he struck out a line for 
himself—he blazed a trail, in fact—by going to study 
in Paris and sitting on the benches of a Paris lycée 
under Tzoulet. He ended by taking the degree of L.-és-L. 
in Philosophy. It was this university career which 
gave his life its direction. Henceforward he was what 
is so very rare, a bilingual Englishman, and what is 
rarer still, an Englishman who had as much sympathy 
with France as with England. He was as much at home 
in the one country as in the other, and almost as well 
known in the educational world of Paris as in that of 
London. 

For some time after returning to England he was 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Painter Etchers, 
but his life work was to lie in education. He taught for 
seven years at Halifax, Guernsey, and other Schools and 
then his appointment as Divisional Inspector to the 
L.C.C. (Modern Languages) gave him his opportunity. 
He held this office for twenty-five years. In the course 
of that period he became a notable force in the 
education of London and did much to further the cause 
of modern languages. He was never bound to any 
particular theory of teaching or any particular method ; 
his aim was rather to encourage good work, whatever 
the method employed and to help the teacher by 
judicious and kindly criticism. He was a keen member 
of the Modern Language Association, served on innu- 
merable committees, and was a constant figure at its 
conferences. His writings were numerous. It was his 
business to make French Education intelligible to us 
English, and this he did in four volumes, French 
Rural Education, Comparison between French and English 
Secondary Schools, Physical Education in France, Studies 
in Foreign Education. The last volume compared French 
and German education, much to the disadvantage of the 
latter. Other works from his pen were Organisation 
of Modern Language Teaching and Modern Language 
Teaching. 

Brereton lectured in America (twice), in Germany 
(just before the War), and in France. Honours were 
conferred upon him by the French Government in 
recognition of his efforts to make France known in 
Britain. He was made an Officier de l'Instruction 
publique and a Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur. 
The University of Lille made him a Docteur és Lettres. 
When the War came, he threw himself with ardour into 
the cause of the Allies, and wrote a pamphlet ‘“‘ Who is 
responsible ? Armageddon and after.” He was also 
something of a poet and published a volume of verse 
entitled Mystica et Lyrica. 
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After his retirement from the educational service, 
he settled down in his Norfolk home, Briningham House, 
and there he took to farming and the study of food 
production as our second line of defence. His lively pen 
could not be still and he wrote articles on this subject, 
notably a pamphlet called “ The Agricultural Crisis and 
the way out.” His last work was a small volume entitled, 
France, for which he was awarded the Second Prix du 
Tourismi, the reproduction of a broadcast address on 
France, published last year. He died rather suddenly 
at Briningham House, on July 17, aged 73. 


+ * * 


AMONG the appointments to headships of schools in 
Middlesex we note the following: Miss M. C. Sharp, 
assistant mistress at St. Felix School, Southwold, to 
Enfield County School; Mr. W. Percival, of Tottenham 
County School, to Hornsey County School; Mr. P. 
Rayner, of Harrow Weald County School, to Pinner 
County School; and Mr. W. P. Bannister, now Head- 
master of Hornsey County School, to Wembley Park 
County School. Miss Sharp is an old girl of North 
London Collegiate School and holds the degree of M.A. 
Oxford. Mr. Percival has had twenty-three years’ 
experience and graduated from Victoria University, 
Manchester, with a first class honours in French, obtain- 
ing the M.A. later. Mr. Rayner was educated at The 
Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow, and King’s College, 
London. He isa specialist in geography. Mr. Bannister 
is an old boy of Gainsborough Grammar School, and holds 
the degree of M.A. in Classics, Oxford. He has had 
experience at Clayesmore, Giggleswick, and Swanage. It 
will be noted that three of the four appointments con- 
stitute promotion within the service of the Middlesex 
Authority. 

* x * 

Sır WILLIAM F. LiLoypb, former Prime Minister of 
Newfoundland, whose death was recently reported, was 
during the early years of his career a teacher in Cheshire. 
He migrated to Newfoundland in 1890 and took up 
journalism and the law. He was Prime Minister in 
1918-19 and attended the Imperial War Conference in 
1918. 


* * * 


Messrs. HODDER & STOUGHTON announce that their 
{1,000 Schoolmasters’ prize, which was open to any 
man or woman actively engaged in the teaching profes- 
sion, and for which 8,000 inquiries were received, has 
been awarded to Miss Nora K. Smith for a novel under 
the title A Stranger and a Sojourner. Miss Smith is 
Head Teacher of the Girls’ Section, Lewis Street Council 
School, Patricroft, Manchester. 

* * * 


In the Oxford University Gazette list of Degrees con- 
ferred—Master of Arts section—will be found the name 
of Mr. Donald Martell Sutherland, New College, for a 
dozen years assistant to the publisher of this journal. 

* * * 


THE death of Mr. J. H. Arnold in his seventieth year 
recalls the many services he rendered to the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters. He was one of those 
pioneers who did so much to direct attention to the 
inadequate conditions under which secondary school 
teachers worked before the days of the Burnham Scale, 
thus helping to pave the way for the work of the Burnham 
Committee. He specialized on the superannuation 
question, and did an enormous amount of work on this 
subject, especially when knotty points arising out of the 
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administration of the Superannuation Act had to be 
considered. It was largely due to his efforts that service 
in Independent Schools was recognized for Superannua- 
tion purposes. He also edited the A.M.A., the journal 
of the Association, for five years with great success. 
He resigned this office in 1922, becoming a member of 
the Executive shortly afterwards, and he was elected 
Chairman of the Association in 1925. Shortly after his 
retirement in 1929 he was elected an Emeritus Member 
of the Association, by whom he will always be held in 
grateful remembrance. 
ONLOOKER. 


School Broadcasting.—A year ago the number of 
schools in Great Britain listening to school broadcasts was 
4,415; to-day it is 6,466. The increase is due to the 
tendency of the local education authority to meet the 
whole or part of the cost of the necessary apparatus. Few 
authorities now build new schools without wiring them for 
reception, and most Senior Schools are so equipped. So 
much for the preface, written by the chairman of the 
Central Council for School Broadcasting, in Broadcasts for 
Schools. This interesting publication, the main purpose of 
which is to provide a time-table of school broadcasts for 
the period September 1937—June 1938, contains also some 
useful notes. Referring to the contribution which school 
broadcasting can make, it is emphasized that the teacher 
can no longer be content with class-room subjects; to 
prepare children for life, both work and play, is the avowed 
object of modern education. The boundaries of the school 
are receding and the responsibilities of the teacher increas- 
ing. This is particularly the case in the senior schools, to 
which the Central Council has always paid especial attention. 
The Junior School is now receiving increased consideration ; 
nine series of broadcasts, including one for rural schools, are 
being offered. The experiment of providing bibliographies 
in some of the talks pamphlets is also being tried. But 
whatever the subject, and however skilled the speaker, 
broadcasting will fail to achieve any useful purpose in a 
school unless reception is good. The Council therefore 
issues twice a year a list of approved apparatus, and is also 
prepared to supply advisory engineers for the assistance of 
educational authorities contemplating installing broadcast 
apparatus. There can now be little excuse for the neglect 
of this new educational tool, which has an important part 
to play in the education of to-day. 

e * * 


A Public School for Blind Girls.—Girls with little 
or no sight whose disability formerly prevented them from 
proceeding to a public school are no longer debarred this 
great privilege. Chorleywood College, Herts, set high 
in lovely grounds, with swimming pool and airy halls, has 
been specially arranged for the accommodation of such 
girls. There, in sympathetic companionship, they can build 
up schoolday memories and prepare for the battle of life. 
Many pass on to a university career. The College has an 
able Board of Governors nominated by the National 
Institute for the Blind, and its public school character is 
jealously guarded. Arrangements have now been made 
for the accommodation of still more boarders, and the 
Governors wish these new vacancies to be filled not only by 
girls from the United Kingdom, but also by girls from other 
parts of the Empire. The fees are {150 per annum, and 
there are bursaries for promising pupils whose parents are 
unable to pay full fees. 


& a a 


The Committee for Higher Education under the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. has issued an order 
for the institution of a course on Darwinism at all biological 
and geological faculties of the universities and higher schools. 
The principal text-book to be used will be Timiryazev’s 
work Charles Darwin and His Teaching. 
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‘WHAT IS CIVILIZATION ? 


By Prof. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 


[T is a significant fact that historical text-books at the 

present day tend more and more to leave the 
narrow and well-beaten track of past politics and to 
wander far and wide in the green pastures of “ civiliza- 
tion.” In other words, they cease to treat exclusively 
of war and diplomacy, of laws and constitutions, of the 
doings of kings and statesmen, and deal rather with the 
life of the common people, with the development of 
arts and crafts, with inventions and discoveries, with the 
growth of science, the evolution of religion, the spread of 
education, and kindred themes. There can be no doubt 
that in thus enlarging the sphere of their subject his- 
torians are immensely increasing both its fascination 
and its usefulness. But, on the other hand, there can be 
equally little question that this enlargement of sphere 
involves not merely a considerable addition to the bulk 
of their works, but also a regrettable diminution in their 
unity and coherence. 

The new text-books deal with so many and such 
different themes that they tend ‘to be encyclopaedias of 
miscellaneous articles rather than dissertations centring 
round a single subject. They nominally deal, it is true, 
with “ civilization,” but the trouble is that, as a rule, 
they do not attempt to define what they mean by that 
term. Prof. Ferguson and Prof. Bruun, for example, 
have written a Survey of European Civilization’, which 
extends to more than 1,000 large-octavo pages, but 
both they and their editorial supervisor, who contributes 
a preface, take the term for granted: they nowhere 
explain its connotation; they rarely employ it, and it 
does not appear in their copious index. They have, as 
a matter of fact, written an excellent manual of medieval 
and modern history that differs singularly little in 
substance from half a score others already in circulation. 

Mr. Durant does not fall into the same error. In the 
present first volume—out of a projected series of five— 
of his Story of Civilization? he not only defines the word, 
but devotes no fewer than four introductory chapters to 
a discussion in turn of its economic, political, moral, and 
intellectual elements. His definition, however, is not a 
very luminous one: “ Civilization,” he says, “ is social 
order promoting cultural creation.” It takes a good 
many pages of explanation to make the meaning clear. 
Mr. Durant, nevertheless, knows what he is writing 
about, and his work is both original and important. 
It is his life’s task: he has been engaged upon it for 
twenty years and he estimates that another twenty 
will have elapsed before his fifth and final volume, 
dealing with Our Modern Heritage, appears. In the 
present volume, which is based on extensive reading 
and is written in a modest and attractive manner, he 

1A Survey of European Civilization. Part I. To 1660. 
By Prof. W. K. Fercuson. Part II. Since 1660. By Prof. G. 
Bruun. Under the Editorial Supervision of Prof. C. L. BECKER. 
(18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

2 The Story of Civilization. By W. Durant. I. Our Oriental 


Heritage. (20s. net. New York: Simon & Schuster. London: 
Allen & Unwin.) 


indicates the contributions made to the modern world 
by the Sumerians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Jews, Persians, Indians, Chinese, and Japanese. 

Burckhardt’s Civilization of the Renaissance? is, of 
course, unlike Mr. Durant’s, an old book. * It was 
first published in Germany nearly eighty years ago, and 
Middlemore’s excellent translation dates back to 1878. 
The work is a classic, and all that need be said about it 
here is that the present edition, printed in Austria, 1s, 
for its price, of almost incredible magnificence. Its 
paper, printing, and binding are superb, and it is 
adorned by no fewer than 421 fine illustrations. 

Prof. Mowat, under the title The Romantic Age’, 
treats, mainly from the cultural point of view, the 
history of Europe during the sixty years 1789-1848. 
He is specially full and good in his expositions of the 
German, French, and English thinkers of the period. 

Mr. S. Rice, who has served in India under the 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda (who contributes a preface) 
propounds in his book® some novel theories concerning 
the origin of the Hindu caste system, and respecting the 
source of various peculiar Hindu customs, such as the 
cult of the cow. 

After surveying these various works we return to 
the question with which we started: What is Civiliza- 
tion? On the whole, to the present writer, the best 
short answer to that difficult question appears to be 
as follows: Civilization is the sum of the qualities 
and capacities which distinguish man in communities 
from the isolated savage. This seems to accord with 
Dr. Schweitzer’s well-known definition which states 
that civilization consists in “ the supremacy of reason 
over the forces of nature and the disposition of man.’ 
To trace the evolution of civilization, therefore, is to 
follow the processes by means of which human beings 
(1) formed themselves into societies of one sort or 
another; (2) regulated the mutual relations of these 
societies ; (3) secured command over nature, animate 
and inanimate; and (4) by means of science, art, 
philosophy and religion, sought to determine the place 
of the world and mankind in the general scheme of things. 

3 The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. 
HARDT. Translated by S. G. C. MIDDLEMORE. (7s. 6d. net. 


Vienna: The Phaidon Press. London: Allen & Unwin.) 

4The Romantic Age: Europe in the Early Nineteenth Century. 
By Prof. R. B. Mowat. (6s. net. Harrap.) 

s Hindu Customs and their Origins. By S. Rice. (7s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


By J. Burck- 


The Earl of Rothes has accepted the appointment of 
Chairman of the Governors of Faraday House Electrical 
Engineering College, in succession to the late Lord 
Castletown. 


Messrs. George Philip & Son, Ltd., have announced that 
they are now Agents in the British Isles for the Canadian 
Geographical Journal, which is published monthly. Inquiries 
regarding subscriptions may be made through any book- 
seller, or direct to Messrs. George Philip & Son, Ltd. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the July Competition is “ Don Fulano,” 
who is requested to send name and address. Proxime 
accessit ““ Ardconaig.” 


The winner of the June Competition was Mr. H. 
Cradock-Watson, Knowle Cottage, Tonbridge. 


We classify the thirty-three versions received as 
follows : 


Class I.—Don Fulano, Ardconaig, Yendu, Torelore. 


Class II.—Division 1: Bilbaina, D. L. H., Salpensa, 
Coltsfoot, Woodsorrel, Nautilus, H. S. W., 
G. E. M., Numéro, Dexter, Ribadeneira, 
Mousmée. 
Division 2: Unsigned (typed on thin paper), 
J. E. M., Ard, Presbutes, Sinister, Silsden, 
Pharma, M. C., Greta, Fantasia, Als Ob, 
Borderer, Martin. 


Class III.—B. W., Winton, Eleanor, Onyx. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘‘ ALCALÁ DE LOS ZEGRIES,’’ BY RICARDO 


LÉON 

Largo tiempo estuvo Elena con las dos cartas en la mano, 
pálida y transida, fijos los ojos en el espejo, mirándose sin 
verse, clavado el pensamiento en aquellos renglones que 
había leido. Rompió a llorar al cabo, desesperada, en una 
lucha sorda y feroz de todos sus sentimientos. 

La doncella, compadecida, rondaba junto a la puerta, 
sin atreverse a penetrar en el aposento, escuchando los 
sollozos de Elena y pesándole en el alma de haberle dado 
aquellas cartas que tanto mal le habían hecho. 

—Señorita—dijo, al fin, entreabriendo la puerta y 
asomando su rostro compungido—. Señorita. ... 

—Qué quieres, Carmela ?—dijo la triste señora alzando 
el hermoso y dolorido semblante. 

—Que me da mucha pena de verla llorar. . . . No llore 
usted, por Dios, que el llorar quita la hermosura. ... 
Digame usted si en algo puedo remediar sus penas. ... 
Por mi salud, señorita, que me parte el corazón su 
sentimiento. ... 

—Gracias, Carmela. Dios te pague la buena voluntad. 
Mi mal no tiene remedio. ... 

—Todo tiene remedio en este mundo— añadió Car- 
mela—-, si no es la muerte. 

—Hay cosas peores que el morir—replic6 Elena 
desesperada. 


Superficially, this was a very easy passage and there 
were very few howlers: cards for cartas was the most 
elementary mistake made, though the competitor who 
said that her dictionary did not contain the word digame 
was lucky not to go one better. But at any rate the 
passage was easy enough to keep the lowest class almost 
empty. On the other hand, it was extremely difficult 
to translate well, and, though four competitors got into 
the highest class, ‘‘ Don Fulano,” who takes the prize, 
submitted the only version good enough to print. The 
intermediate class is so large that it has been divided ; 
no competitor in Division I made any really serious mis- 
take, but at the same time no competitor in that division 
submitted an exercise that could be taken for anything 
but a translation. The difficulties fall roughly under 
three headings and will be treated in that order. 

First, the dialogue was between a mistress and her 
maid, and though all competitors realized this, many of 
them allowed the maid to talk in anything but appro- 
priate language. It grieves me greatly, Do not weeb, I 
pray you, Is there not some remedy for your grief ? Willingly 
would I share it with you : all these are phrases which no 


maid in real life would use and in the Spanish original 
Carmela talks with perfect naturalness. 


Secondly, there are a number of characteristically 
Spanish phrases in the passage which should be trans- 
lated, not literally, but by phrases which would be used 
by English-speaking persons of similar type to Elena 
and Carmela in corresponding situations. The Prize 
Editor has particularly in mind (1) por Dios, which as 
every one familiar with Spain will know, is in this context 
almost the exact equivalent of an emphatic please ; 
(2) por mi salud, in using which phrase Carmela is thinking 
neither of her bodily health nor of her soul’s salvation ; 
(3) Dios te pague la buena voluntad: Dios te pague, 
coming from the mistress, might pass, but in English 
we do not talk so freely of goodwill as Spaniards do, and 
the whole phrase is best changed. 


Thirdly, there are one or two small points which 
translators really versed in Spanish saw at once, but which 
those constant and valued competitors who are not 
specialists in any one language could hardly be expected 
to see. (x) In calling her mistress Señorita, Carmela 
does not imply that Elena is unmarried, for Señorita 
is often used to married women by their servants as a 
term of respectful endearment and as a matter of fact 
the phrase la triste señora definitely suggests a married 
woman. To judge from Carmela’s actions and language 
in the Spanish, she is the type of maid who would be more 
likely in any case to use Madam to a mistress than Miss, 
Mistress, or Miss Elena. Perhaps competitors who left 
the word Señorita acted more prudently than they 
knew. (2) Sentimiento (s), in line 5 and line 16, has two 
quite different meanings, as the translations printed 
below will show. (3) The remediar and remedio, used 
three times in all, should be translated by identical or 
closely related words. Cure is possible, but not good, 
and both “ Don Fulano ” and the Prize Editor found 
something better. (4) Rondar is the word used of lovers 
who “go round ” a village in groups serenading their’ 
ladies. (5) Replicar, in most contexts, is best translated 
by retort, but here it is perhaps impossible to express 
that fine shade of meaning, which implies that Elena 
took up the word morir almost sharply and replied in a 
different tone from that which she had previously used. 


A few comments on individual versions may be useful, 
especially as another piece of this type will be set in the near 
future. Compungido was well translated by ‘‘ Winton ” as 
contrite, and by various others as penitent and remorseful, 
but since Carmela’s only crime was that which she was 
at the moment committing (unless the word be taken as 
referring to the delivery to Elena of the letters) a better 
rendering would be gwuslty.  ‘‘ Woodsorrel’’ whose 
versatility of nomenclature is best understood by himself, 
was unhappy in What do you wish to say, Carmela ? 
“ Numéro,” who we hope will persevere with Spanish 
until he can conscientiously sign himself “ Número,” 
was bothered by the Spanish personal object pronouns. 
“ Mousmeée ” must certainly try again: hers was an 
excellent first attempt. “ Martin ” queerly translated 
renglones, quite a common word meaning lines (of writing 
or print), as statements. Sightless eyes, “ Sinister,” are 
very different from unseeing eyes. “M. C.” realized 
that aposento is a more formal word than (say) 
habitacién or cuarto, but apartment, in this context, 
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translates it better than chamber, and penetrate was an 
unfortunate addition. Finally, pesdndole en el alma has 
nothing to do with in her heart of hearts, but means 
deeply, very much. Cf. siento en el alma—I am terribly 
sorry. 

The Prize Editor has ventured to print a translation 
of his own beside “ Don Fulano’s.” It is purposely 
rather freer than the prize version, but readers who study 
it carefully will see that it ıs by no means as free as ıt 
may look. 


TRANSLATED BY “ DON FULANO ” 


Pale and worn, Elena remained for a long time with the 
two letters in her hand, staring into the mirror and looking 
at herself with unseeing eyes, her attention rivetted to those 
lines which she had read. At last, in utter misery, she burst 
into tears, overcome by the fierce conflict of all her pent-up 
emotions. 

The maid, out of compassion, was hovering near the door, 
not venturing to enter the room, but listening to Elena’s 
sobs and regretting with all her heart that she had given her 
those letters which had caused her so much distress. 

“ Mistress ! ’’ she said, at length, half opening the door 
and peeping in with a rueful expression on her countenance. 
“ Mistress ! ” 

“ What is it, Carmela ? ” said the unhappy lady, looking 
up, her lovely face clouded with sorrow. 

“ Only that it does hurt me so to see you crying... . 
Don’t cry, for pity’s sake! because crying won’t improve 
that pretty face. . . . Tell me if there is anything I can do 
to help you in your trouble. ... It breaks my heart, 
Mistress,—upon my soul it does !—to see you grieving 
SOn Ge) 
“ Thank you, Carmela. God reward you for your kind 
thought. My trouble is past helping.” 

“ There is nothing past helping in this world,” added 
Carmela, “ except death.” 

“ There are things worse than dying,” replied Elena 
dejectedly. 


TRANSLATED BY THE PRIZE EDITOR 


For a long time Elena stood there with the two letters in 
her hand, pale and worn, gazing with unseeing eyes at her 
reflection in the mirror, with the words which she had been 
reading ringing in herears. At last she burst into despairing 
tears, a fierce, mute conflict of the emotions. 

The maid hovered pityingly round the door, not daring 
to enter the apartment but listening to Elena’s sobs and 
wishing—oh, wishing so much !—that she had not given her 
those letters which had hurt her so! 

“ Excuse me, Madam,” she said, at last, half-opening the 
door and peering guiltily round it, ‘‘ Excuse me, Madam.” 

“ What is it, Carmela ? ” asked the unhappy lady, lifting 
her beautiful sad countenance. 

“ Oh, I simply can’t bear to see you crying. . . . Don’t 
cry, please don’t cry: it’s so bad for the looks! .. . Tell 
me, can’t I do anything to make things better for you ? 
Really, Madam, it breaks my heart to see you so upset.”’ 

“Thank you, Carmela: I do appreciate your kindness. 
But nothing can make my trouble any better.” 

“ There are ways of making everything better in this 
world,” persisted Carmela—"“ everything, that is, except 
death.” 

‘‘ But there are worse things than death,” replied Elena 
despairingly. 


We have to acknowledge stamps (in lieu of Coupon) 
from “‘ Sinister,” a card from “ Fantasia,” and letters 
from “ Als Ob” and “H. S. W.” “ Robert Mar’s”’ 
translation of the German Prose (June) unfortunately 
arrived too late for inclusion. Apart from a mis- 
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understanding of the word Einsiedelet, it was a sound 
rendering. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation into English verse of the following lines by 
Friedrich Rückert (1788-1866) : 


Liebster ! Einst geliebt hat mich ein Mann, 
dess’ ich noch mit Hass nicht denken kann, 
aber dess’ ich nie mit Liebe dachte. 

Wunder nimmt mich’s, wenn ich’s jetzt betrachte 
wie ich stets geblieben ihm so kalt 

und vor dir geschmolzen bin so bald. 

Will mich Reue nun zu spat durchschauern ? 
Jetzo fang ich an, ihn zu bedauern. 

Jetzo, da ich, Liebster, liebe dich, 

fiihl’ ich, wie er einst geliebt hat mich ; 
liebend erst kann ich es ganz empfinden, 
was es heisst, nicht Gegenliebe finden. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 


All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 551, must reach 
the office by the first post on September 1, 1937, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


Centenary of Durham University.—The University 
has this year celebrated its centenary with impressive rites 
and ceremonies. London University having been founded 
in 1836, one would suppose that Durham should rank as 
the fourth English University, the charter of Durham 
having been granted in 1837. Presumably Durham, in 
claiming to be the third University, contends that the Act 
of Parliament of 1832 created the University. Durham does 
not claim to be a medieval university, but it has a medieval 
setting, unique and impressive. The Bishop of Durham, 
in his centenary sermon in the Cathedral proudly claimed 
for Durham the privilege of modern universities—freedom. 
The celebration of the centenary coincides with the 
creation of a great college in Newcastle-on-Tyne by the 
almagamation of Armstrong College with -the School of 
Medicine. 

& La La 


London University Statistics.—The Report of the 
Acting Principal of London University (Lt.-Col. S. J. 
Worsley) contains, as usual, interesting statistics. In 1936, 
candidates for examinations reached the record total of 
45,999. This total includes 28,205 candidates for Matricula- 
tion and General School Examination. Admissions to the 
University through all channels were 10,909, including 
2,253 through the Matriculation Examination, 4,902 through 
the General School Examination, 333 through Special 
University Entrance Examinations, 1,285 through Oxford 
or Cambridge School Examination certificates, 1,427 
through other approved certificates, and 709 as graduates 
of other universities. More than twice as many students 
are admitted to the University through school examination 
than through the Matriculation examination. 


& s * 
Sir James Barrie, who was Chancellor of the University 


of Edinburgh, has left the University £5,000, free of duty. 
Details governing the bequest are not yet available. 
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PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates, 
I4 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 Is. and 15s. respectively : for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and ros. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one depart- 
ment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at this 
stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are 
presented the names of the candidates will be arranged 
alphabetically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final award will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON OCTOBER 6, 
1937. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper (say 11 in. by 9 in.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a Iin. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, ¢ in.) 


between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ’’ should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 
. The Candidate’s full name én block letters ; 
. The Candidate’s age last birthday. This ts essential ; 
. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 
. The title of the essay ; 
. A declaration signed by the head of the school 
(a) Confirming the Candidate’s age ; 


(b) That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 
uncorrected work of the Candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay Competition,” 
and it should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


mn & W DN HE 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Rational Calendar.—The movement for the intro- 
duction in 1939 of a reformed calendar with a fixed Easter 
has made very marked progress in recent months. The 
latest development is also most important. On June 24, 
the International Labour Conference at Geneva unani- 
mously adopted a resolution calling on the Council of the 
League of Nations to recommend the appropriate com- 
mittee to resume consideration of calendar reform this year. 
Specific reference was made in the resolution to the “ per- 
petual calendar of twelve months and equal quarters,” 
which is the type of reform promoted by the Rational 
Calendar Association and advocated by Lord Desborough 
in the House of Lords. Schools, universities and all other 
educational bodies would welcome the adoption of this 
perpetual calendar system in which all dates would always 
fall on the same days of the week. Additional benefits 
would be equalizing the quarters, regularizing the lengths 
of the months, and the permanent stablization of Easter 
on a fixed date in April. 


& & * 


The Institute of Christian Education at Home and 
Overseas.—A Conference will be held for schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses and others concerned in the Christian 
education of youth, at Whitelands College, Putney, April 
19-22, 1938. The programme will include two courses of 
lectures, one on ‘‘ The Gospels as Material for the Life and 
Teaching of Jesus,” by Prof. C. H. Dodd, and the other 


on “ St. Paul, the Man and the Teacher,” by Prof. Anderson 
Scott. The programme will also provide for discussion of 
the lecture material and methods of presentation of this 
subject matter to pupils. Other subjects will be ‘‘ Christian 
Education Overseas,” and the work of the Institute and the 
activities of its local associations, and provision is made 
for the consideration of some of the questions which may 
arise at the Oxford World Conference on “ Church, Com- 
munity and State,” from the point of view of the 
educationist. 
* x + 

School for Deaf and Dumb Children.—The Royal 
School for Deaf and Dumb Children, Margate, held its 
Annual Prize Distribution on Friday, July 23, when 
the Permanent Secretary, the Board of Education (Mr. 
Maurice Gerald Holmes, C.B., O.B.E.) attended for the 
presentation of prizes to various pupils, and also formally 
accepted on behalf of the School an up-to-date ‘* sound ”’ 
cinema equipment which has been provided through the 
generosity of Mr. J. L. Millar, a member of the Committee 
of Management. The equipment has been installed by 
Pathé Equipment Ltd. in the cinema at the School, and the 
cinema hall has been wired throughout for the trans- 
mission of sound to headphones of the latest pattern. 
The School itself has already hearing-aid equipment in 
eight class-rooms, and in view of the beneficial effect this has 
produced the committee intend to furnish three more class- 
rooms with hearing-aid apparatus. 
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THE GNAT 

There was a gnat that lost himself, 
He was so very small ; 

He could not find his head, nor legs, 
Nor anything at all. 

He flew about the riverside, 
And up and down the air, 

And asked of everybody if 
They’d seen him anywhere. 

But when he fed on bulrushes 
He grew so fat and big 

That any one could see him from 
His toe-toes to his wig. (W.S.A.) 


Olim culex se amisit, 

Nimis ille parvulus, 
Neque caput usquam suum, 
Neque crura tam pusilla, 
Neque ulla sui fila 

Reperire potuit. 
Volitabat iuxta flumen 

Undique per aera, 
Circum, sursum et deorsum ; 
Et ex omnibus perconta- 
batur : ‘‘O amice, mene 

Invenisti uspiam ? ” 


J. & }. PATON, ‘Educational Agents 


143 Cannon Street, 


PUBLISH ‘ PATON’S LIST 


By BASIL ANDERTON 


Tuncis vero mox vescendo 
Ita grandis factus est, 
Ita pinguis, ut iam totus 
Esset cuivis manifestus : 
En, in capite galerum ! 
Pedum, en, digitulos ! 


AN OLD SONG 
IN PrESS-GANG Days 


O cruel was the press-gang 
That took my love from me ; 
O cruel was the little ship 
That took him out to sea ; 
And cruel was the splinter-board 
That took away his leg : 
Now he is forced to fiddle-scrape, 
And I am forced to beg. ` 


O vis barbara! quae mihi dolenti 

In classem eripuit novum maritum ; 

O et barbara navis illa parva 

Quae mox vexit eum in mare et procellas ; 
Et quam barbara tabula illa mordax 
Quae crus tam misero cadens ademit. 
Vilis tibicen ille nunc vagatur ; 

Mendicare misella et ipsa cogor. 


LO N DO N 9 E C; 4. Mansion Haragan 


OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS ” 


An aid to parents in the selection of Schools. Contains details of 
Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ages. 
39th Annual Edition. Price 5/6, post free. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all London 
and Provincial papers. Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking, and Printing 
orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of 
charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 


` 
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HEFFER’S BOOKSHOP 


FOR 


TEXT-BOOKS 


To Buy or Sell 


We specialize in the supply of Text- 

Books for secondary education, and 

hold large stocks on all subjects. 

Our Text-Book Catalogue No. 512 

will be ready shortly and may be 
had gratis on application 


PRIZE BOOKS 


We have a large selection of books in new 
condition at greatly reduced prices, many 
suitable for school Prizes : please write for 
Catalogues 


W. HEFFER & SONS 
LIMITED 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


“ School 
Examinations Surveyed” 


A series of fourteen Articles which 
appeared in “ The Journal of Education,” 
January, 1934, to February, 1935. 


The Introduction was written by Sir 
Philip Hartog, and the following subjects 
were included: English Essay ; Classics ; 
Mathe- 


Modern Languages; History ; 
matics; English Literature; Handicrafts; 
Physics; Geography; Chemistry; Music; 
General Science ; Biological Science. 


Each Article considers the requirements of an Exam- 
ination suitable for Pupils of School Certificate Examina- 
tion age. Considerable attention is paid to the form and 
scope of the questions put. 


London: 


Mr. William Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Sertes orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page - £810 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [è page] 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 


{Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters aidressed to INYTIALS or to FICTITIOTS 
NAMES, or fo a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.| 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom al] remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can oniy 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; aad all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGate Broapway, E.C.4 


Junior Technical Schools 


Practically every important committee of inquiry 
which has dealt with the question of education and 
industry during the last decade has paid a high com- 
pliment to the efficiency of the junior technical school. 
Our own columns, from time to time, have emphasized 
that efficiency, so far as industry is concerned, stressed 
the cultural value of the junior technical school, and 
urged its increased use in the shaping of our educational 
system. 

A recent pamphlet,* issued by the Board of Education, 
shows still further that importance and efficiency, but 
it is not merely a repetition of the praise which the 
junior technical school has already earned. It is a 
summary of the quality of these schools presented after 
a series of full inspections of a large number of junior 
technical schools in various parts of the country. 

The results of those inspections justify not only all that 
has previously been said, but present a very strong case 
for an increase of junior technical education, and, to 
that end, we are glad to observe that the Board urges 
greater publicity which shall lift junior technical schools 
from the comparative obscurity in which they have been 
shrouded. That may seem odd, in view of the systematic 
success with which they have served their purpose. It 
is, indeed, a paradox that success of such a marked type 
should have left such schools in need of publicity, but 
the fact is there. Nor can we escape the conclusion that 


* Educational Pamphlet No. IIl: ‘*A Review of Junior Technical 
Schools in England.” H.M. Stationery Office. Price od. net. 
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it is in the educational field where ignorance has been 
most marked. After all it is to teachers and administra- 
tors that parents go for advice as to how the education 
of their children shall be continued after the primary 
stage. How else then can be explained the statement 
in the pamphlet that “ with the development of the 
reorganization of elementary schools in an increasing 
number of areas the children at the age of 11 plus are 
being transferred from the primary schools to central 
and senior schools, and the abler ones to secondary 
schools. As a result, it is probable that some of the talent 
which would previously have entered the junior technical 
school is now diverted elsewhere. . . . It is perhaps 
possible that the stream of children into secondary 
schools is carrying with it a considerable number who 
would have been more suitably provided for in junior 
technical schools if the advantages of these schools had 
been properly recognized.”’ 

What are the special advantages of these ah 
which have led to their success. They have been 
mentioned frequently in these columns, but some, at 
least, which the pamphlet mentions, will bear reiteration 
until they are grasped in all appropriate quarters. 

The first is that, without in the least lessening the 
culture which it is the business of all education to impart, 
the curriculum is directed to the work upon which all 
pupils must ultimately embark. The second is that a 
satisfactory percentage of the teachers have had 
industrial or commercial experience, and the teaching 
has thus a quality of reality in relation to the world 
external to the school which is vital to interest. Very 
important, too, is the fact that, since the schools must 
maintain individuality and flexibility of curricula and 
syllabuses, they have steadily refused to be burdened 
with external examinations. We believe, with the 
pamphlet, that, if there is one way of ruining the 
quality of the junior technical school, it is to attempt 
to graft upon it examination systems used in other 
branches of education. “ A very few schools,” says the 
pamphlet, “ have unwisely adopted the secondary school 
certificate examination or the examinations of certain 
examining bodies as leaving examinations, and in every 
such case it has been found that this policy has obscured 
the aims of the schools, hampered their organization, 
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and considerably reduced their efficiency as junior 
technical schools.” 

That continuity of education is not only desirable, but 
essential, if the best results are to be secured, has become 
a platitude even if it be not always attainable. The 
junior technical school, as we have urged in the past, 
does secure such continuity. The pamphlet shows that 
the proportion of pupils who do not complete the course 
is very low indeed. It stands at about 7 per cent, and 
even this figure includes many pupils who leave in the 
last term of the course, which in some schools is regarded 
officially as the “ placing term.” And junior technical 
school pupils proceed with an admirable consistency to 
courses in the senior technical college after they have 
entered industry. Since, out of the schools inspected, 
sixty-seven can report that, during the six years preceding 
the survey which resulted in the publication of the 
present pamphlet, they could trace 3,486 of their pupils 
who on leaving school had entered National Certificate 
and Diploma courses, and 5,399 who proceeded to other 
part-time courses, we do not think the pamphlet errs 
on the side of exaggeration when it observes: ‘ One of 
the most gratifying features of these schools is the 
success with which they arouse the ambition of their 
pupils and their appetite for further studies.” This 
point, in our view lends strong confirmation to the view 
expressed in the pamphlet that it is desirable as a rule 
that the principals of senior technical colleges and schools 
should be in ultimate control of the junior schools. At 
present only two-thirds of junior technical schools are 
directly controlled by the principals. 

The pamphlet does not fail to suggest improvements 
which will still further heighten the success already 
attained. In particular, we regret to note that in thirteen 
of the schools inspected there are no libraries and in 
thirty-five others the libraries are open to criticism. We 
would emphasize the pamphlet’s view that “It is 
remarkable how little attention some Authorities appear 
to pay to this essential part of the equipment of their 
junior technical schools.” We are aware that a com- 
mittee of the technical associations is at present 
examining the general position of technical college 
libraries. We hope it will not neglect to pay special 
attention to the libraries of junior technical schools. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 


JE the public gets into the habit of associating the 

University of London with examinations, of 
regarding the University as an examination shop, it 
will not be surprising. The New 
Statesman has been running a corre- 
spondence originating in the aspersions 
cast by Mr. Lees Smith on the Univer- 
sity in the debate on the education estimates in Parlia- 
ment. Sir Ernest Graham-Little has contributed several 
letters defending the University which he represents in 
Parliament. The issue has been somewhat confused by 
discussion of the fees payable by students for examina- 
tion and registration. This is irrelevant to the main 


Examinations 
and London 
University. 


question, which is whether the School Certificate should, 
under conditions, exempt from the Matriculation 
examination for admission to the University. 


HE Memorandum on the Form and Aim of the 
School Certificate Examination, drawn up by the 
Advisory Committee of the Association of Education 
Committees and the Joint Committee 
of the Four Secondary Associations, 
has been the subject of much considera- 
tion by the associations of secondary 
school teachers. It will be remembered that the Head- 
mistresses’ Association at its Conference at Brighton in 


Headmasters and 
the Group 
System : 
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June approved wholeheartedly of the abolition of the 
groupsystem. It is on this recommendation of the Memo- 
randum that almost all the attention has been centred. 
The Headmasters’ Association finds itself unable to 
agree, giving as its reason that it conflicts with the 
Association’s policy that to be awarded a certificate, a 
candidate must pass in Group I and in any two of the 
other groups. When it is remembered that the memo- 
randum recommends that “‘ a simple and straightforward 
test in the understanding and use of the English language 
should be qualifying and compulsory for all candidates ”’ 
and that English is a Group I subject, the abolition of the 
group system coupled with this proviso is seen to be 
very little different from the Headmasters’ Association 
policy. It is difficult to believe that a candidate would 
obtain passes in five subjects in addition to English and 
yet not fulfil the Headmasters’ conditions. The fact 
that a candidate is able to ‘‘ compensate ” for weakness 
in one subject by strength in another is in itself a con- 
fession that it has been found that rigid adherence to 
the group system entails injustice. Between the recom- 
mendations of the memorandum and the Headmasters’ 
Association’s policy with the principle of ‘‘ compensa- 
tion ” admitted, the difference would appear to be so 
small as to be almost negligible. 


HE usual defence of the group system is that it 
ensures a curriculum which shall include subjects 

of all the different kinds represented by the various 
groups and that it is a safeguard 


pe Group against a one-sided curriculum. This 
ystem’s tent ld to imply th 
Justification, Contention would seem to imply the 


fear that without the compulsion exer- 
cised by the system, the teaching profession—or some 
members of it—would sacrifice a balanced curriculum in 
an attempt to discover the combination of subjects by 
which the maximum number of school certificates might 
be obtained. As the “ easiest ” combination would be 
different for almost every pupil, and as it is not to be 
supposed that the standard of staffing of the schools will 
be raised in order to allow an indefinite number of curri- 
cula, we can see little fear of this unscrupulous hunt for 
examination successes. Moreover, is it to be supposed 
that the Board of Education would allow a curriculum 
based merely on examination requirements ? It appears 
to us that for teachers to object to the abolition of the 
group system on the ground that it is needed to ensure 
a certain type of education is not only to consent to the 
domination of the curriculum by an examining body but 
also to insist upon it. 


THE Grocers’ Company has presented to Oundle 

School a bust of F. W. Sanderson, its famous 
headmaster from 1892 to 1922. Mr. Tabor, Master of 
the Company, described Sanderson as 
the greatest headmaster of his genera- 
tion. Of that there cannot be much 
doubt ; and even less that he was the founder of modern 
Oundle. The sculptor is Mr. E. Lacey, who has produced 
a remarkable likeness from slight material. Oundle has 
an excellent examination record; but Dr. Fisher, at 


Sanderson of 
Oundle. 
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the speech day, at which the bust of Sanderson was 
accepted, regretted the “‘ inflated importance ” attached 
to examinations by persons outside schools. This is 
indeed one of the most serious difficulties with which 
reformers have to contend. 


AY exploring party of public school boys is visiting 
Newfoundland this year. The personnel will 
number ninety and this, we are told, is the largest 
exploring expedition ever organized 
from this country. The War Office, 
Admiralty, and the Royal Geographical 
Society are co-operating in various 
ways. Included in the party are a number of council 
school boys, their expenses being subsidized by King 
George’s Jubilee Trust and from other sources. Next 
year there are to be two expeditions—for senior boys to 
Labrador or Newfoundland, and for junior boys to Lap- 
land. The whole idea appears to be excellent, whether 
considered from the viewpoint of education or of 
physique. If we may judge from the moderate estimates 
of expense, there is not a luxurious standard of living. 
Exploring has always been a school of hardship. 


Public Schools 
and 
Exploration. 


AN educational problem peculiar to England arises 
from the large number of English children whose 
parents are working and resident abroad. The Overseas 
League, in co-operation with the 
Parents’ National Education Union, 
organized a conference of parents, 
schoolmasters, and heads of holiday homes to discuss this 
question. There are tragedies, mostly unavoidable, in 
this enforced separation of parent and child. Owing to 
increased travel facilities, however, it should be prac- 
ticable for more children to join their parents during the 
summer holidays. There is, of course, always the 
question of expense, super-imposed on the ordinary 
school fees. A “ competent relative ” to quote the term 
used by Mr. A. G. Pite, Headmaster-designate of Chelten- 
ham, is one method of dealing with this problem. “ It 
was a mistake,” he frankly admitted, “ to commit any 
child completely to the care of a schoolmaster.” He 
added that a boy should also come under feminine in- 
fluence, including in that term small girls and even babies. 
The General Service Bureau of the Overseas League 
offered to give what help it could to overseas parents. 


Parents 
Abroad. 


JT is with great satisfaction that we note the complete 

abolition of the cuts in teachers’ salaries imposed by 
the Government of Northern Ireland in 1931. It has 
been a standing grievance with the 
Ulster teachers that they have had to 
wait so long for this after their English 
colleagues had had the position restored, especially as 
when a partial concession was made last year the 
teachers were given to understand that the rest of the 
cut must be considered as permanent. But the teachers, 
ably led by their professional associations, did not 
abandon their efforts, with the result that the present 
happy issue has been achieved. The cost will be about 
£54,000 in a full year and about £32,000 in 1937-8. 
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Moreover, teachers will continue to receive the benefit 
of the “ lump sum ” on retirement—another matter in 
which they formerly suffered as compared with teachers 
over here. And the pensions of teachers who have 
retired since 1931 will be recalculated in accordance 
with the restored scales, another very popular concession 
which will cost {2,000 a year. No doubt the Northern 
Ireland Government has realized that to maintain a 
permanent difference in treatment between teachers in 
the two countries would not be in the best interests of 
education. 


UST before the General Election the Government let 
it be known through the newspapers that it 
intended to introduce a scheme to safeguard national 
teachers against the danger of losing 
their position through falling averages. 
Briefly, when the average falls in a 
school, the teacher to be displaced will remain in the 
school with undiminished salary until offered an alter- 
native position in another school. The scheme is to be 
retrospective to January I last. Concessions of a lesser 
kind will be made to teachers previously displaced. The 
average required for appointment and retainment of a 
second assistant teacher is also reduced. Principal 
teachers are to be protected against loss of salary for the 
same reason. It is reported that the negotiations with 
the Department of Education were carried through by 
the Standing Committee of the Catholic Clerical Managers’ 
Association. Thus one of the two great causes of 
discontent will be settled. 


The Irish 
Free State. 


ONSIDERABLE interest was taken in the conference 
on “The Challenge to Democracy ” which was 
arranged by the Association for Education in Citizen- 
ship. It was held at the Bonar Law 
College, Ashridge, from July 8 to 15, 
and many prominent speakers of all 
shades of opinion took part. Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education, 
speaking at one of the sessions, said that so much had 
been written about democracy that he was shy of adding 
another word. He did, however, ask himself why it was 
that twenty years after a war which was waged to 
vindicate democracy it should be necessary to spend a 
long week-end in a mood of urgency again to vindicate 
it. Might it not be that we were too obsessed with forms 
of government and not enough concerned with ensuring 
that the ordinary individual had secured to him the kind 
of education and the kind of environment which would 
enable him to assess values. Thus the formation of 
public opinion on democracy was closely related to 
what went on in the schools, which were concerned not 
only with training young people in the art of dis- 
criminating between the true and the false, but also with 
forming the kind of character which would make such 
choices effective in the community. He added that 
healthy public opinion was forged not by people whose 
education had been confined to narrow intellectual 
exercises, but by those who had been trained to think 
for themselves. A valuable and stimulating address. 


Public Opinion 
and Democracy. 
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AT long last Wales has its own separate Broadcasting 
“ Region.” Its establishment was celebrated at 
a luncheon given by the Lord Mayor of Cardiff on 
July 4. At that luncheon Sir John 
Reith said, ‘‘ We have been accustomed 
during the past fifteen years to so 
many fulminations, agitations, and deputations from 
Wales that to listen to-day to what the Lord Mayor and 
other speakers have had to say has been a refreshing 
experience . . . and not all those fulminations, agita- 
tions, and deputations could have brought this day one 
moment nearer.” From the Archdruid of Wales, whose 
lively and “lovely ” imagination has enriched Welsh 
literature for so many years, came “The waves of the 
ocean have carried, and are still carrying, the slate and 
coals of Wales to the far ends of the earth. In future 
the waves of the air would be carrying out a new com- 
modity from Wales—the soul of a nation.” The Arch- 
bishop of Wales said that here was a divorce which had 
been most ardently desired by both parties—Wales and 
“The West Regional.” Technical difficulties, which 
had hitherto stood in the way, had now been removed, 
and, from the point of view of the Welsh University, 
of which he was Pro-Chancellor, they naturally regarded 
the promise of the new development, not so much from 
the entertainment as from the educational point of 
view. Wales had now at her command a wonderful 
source of inspiration particularly for music, literature, 
drama, art, and adult education, and for the development 
of the use of the Welsh language.” 


Wales and the 
B.B.C. 


"T HE name “ Bala ” signifies to thousands of English 
visitors a quiet little county town lying at the very 
heart of one of the most beautiful and romantic districts 


in Wales; but to a Welshman the 

Bala name is pregnant with associations 

pain which recall many of the most signi- 

PERA ficant movements and forces in Welsh 
y- 


history, literature, and culture. Here, 
a hundred years ago, Lewis Edwards, then a young man, 
opened a little “‘ private venture ” school in an obscure 
warehouse and this had grown into a college which 
opens its doors to all and had, for years before the 
Welsh University was founded, been one of the very 
few institutions of higher education open to Non- 
conformist Welshmen. St. David’s, the Church College, 
at Lampeter, and Trefecca, the Methodist College, were 
offshoots of Bala and from them grew the aspirations 
which resulted in the foundation of the Welsh University. 
Dr. Thomas Charles Edwards, son of Lewis Edwards, 
became first Principal of University College, Aberyst- 
wyth, and in 1891 Bala became a purely theological 
college and, later, part of the system by which students 
for the ministry first of all take their arts oer science 
degrees at the University and then receive their 
theological and pastoral training at one of the three 
theological colleges controlled by the various Non- 
conformist bodies. Bala has an honourable history 
and has contributed much to the faith and learning 
of Wales. 
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(OME years ago a prominent supporter and patron 
of drama in the National Eisteddfod said that if 


the money spent in recent years on the production of 
foreign plays at the Eisteddfod had 


The Welsh been devoted to the fostering of drama 
University and . . . 
estas! in the University College of Wales, 


Welsh drama and dramatic art would 
be in a much better state than they are to-day. There 
is no chair of drama in the University of Wales, but are 
things much better in the universities of England ? And 
yet the modern Welsh drama movement had its origin 
and inspiration largely in the works of three old students 
of University College, Aberystwyth—J. O. Francis, 
D. T. Davis, and Jack Edwards. These men wrote plays 
—miainly one-act plays—in those days when it was almost 
a sin to write a play in Wales: now the dramatic society 
is an almost essential part of the activities of Non- 
conformist “‘ chapels.” The pioneers have become 
immersed in official business, and they seem to have left 


no successors. There is good acting—very good acting— 


in Wales just now but very little play-wnting of good 
quality. Emlyn Williams goes to London and takes it 
by storm both with his plays and his acting, and Maurice 
Evans gives New York a “ Richard II” of which it 
never seems to tire—and there are many like them on 
the English stage to-day. Wales has the reserves of 
dramatic power and ability. Here comes the chance of 
the new independent “‘ Welsh Regional.” Can it encour- 
age the writing of plays which are worth while, from the 
point of inspiration, for dramatists of to-morrow ? It has 
the chance to inspire a movement for a National Welsh 
Theatre and a Chair of Drama at the Welsh University. 


UEEN MARY, Regius Georgii VI Mater, honoured 
Oxford University, of which she is a Doctor, by 
laying the foundation-stone of the new Bodleian 
extension in Broad Street. The Chan- 


Daaa cellor (Lord Halifax) presented an 
gaea address of thanks, the Vice-Chancellor 


(Mr. A. D. Lindsay) read a loyal address, 
and the Bishop of Oxford conducted the service of 
dedication. The relations of Oxford University with the 
Kings and Queens of England recall many centuries and 
sound many notes. It was once suggested in a flippant 
verse that the King sent a troop of horses to Oxford and 
books to Cambridge. The new Bodleian will contain 
books sufficient to maintain arguments on every ques- 
tion under the sun, and the troop of horses has given way 
to Lord Nuffield’s motor-cars. This great enterprise of 
the new Library has started under the happiest auspices. 
Lord Nuffield’s generous gift of £100,000 deserves special 
mention. 


RIZE-GIVING in France is a far more elaborate 
and generous celebration than in England. For 

not only are form prizes given, but one or two for every 
subject taught ina form. Soa French 
boy or girl of any wits returns from a 
prize distribution with a pile of highly 
gilded and heavy volumes and with wreaths of paper 
laurels. Like prizes in other countries, these books are 


Prizes. 
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rarely opened in after years. One school this year 
determined to give as prizes no expensively bound tomes, 
but to each laureate ten ordinarily bound volumes which 
should form the beginning of his, or her, private library. 
Although books in France cost less than in England, 
yet they are in paper covers and binding is expensive. 
The idea of the authorities was to make a nation of 
readers. How soon the little that has been learnt at 
school is lost in the hurly-burly of modern life! Whata 
refuge is reading from the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune! It is also a compeller of gentle sleep. What 
we learn in after life is either through reading or travel. 
And the English need to be taught to read more than the 
French. In how many houses does one find a collection 
of even one hundred books ? 


U NTIL recent years, the University of London has 

shown great reluctance in granting honorary 
degrees, especially to its own members. Lord Lister 
was for many years the only one of its 
graduates whom the University de- 
lighted to honour by the conferment 
of an honorary degree. Specific services to the Uni- 
versity have not hitherto received much recognition, 
but it was felt that the new building on the Bloomsbury 
site offered an exceptional opportunity. The purchase 
of the site was due to the initiative of Sir William 
Beveridge, at that time Vice-Chancellor, who was 
instrumental in obtaining the grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation ; and the credit for the completion of the 
first part of the building scheme is largely due to Lord 
Macmillan, Chairman of the Court. The Court and 
Senate have decided to name two of the halls in the 
building the ‘‘ Macmillan Hall” and the “ William 
Beveridge Hall.” 


Honouring the 
Living. 


HE General Medical Council has decided that all 
students must have attained the age of 18 before 
registration as medical or dental students or be within 
three months of that age; and must 
have passed a recognized preliminary 
examination in general education and 
an additional examination recognized 
by one of the licensing bodies. Such additional examina- 
tion will include chemistry and physics. Students may 
take biology either before or after they are registered. 
The teaching of biology has made great progress in 
secondary schools, but rather as forming part of the 
general science course than as preparation for the medical 
profession. There are advantages in a student studying 
chemistry, physics, and biology at the same time; but 
it would not have been practicable under present con- 
ditions for the General Medical Council to enforce this. 


Medical 
Students’ 
Registration. 


HE A.M.A., the journal of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, has published an able letter signed 

“L. H. A.” on professional training. Suggestions for a 
‘basic scale ” of salaries for teachers 
raise the questions whether there should 
be a lasting difference in the salaries of 
the trained and untrained, whether training should be 
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compulsory, and whether the present training courses 
are satisfactory. All these are important questions, as 
we have more than once insisted in these columns. The 
writer of the letter considers that in three years the bene- 
fit of “ training ” wears off and that rigid insistence on 
training would create a closed profession. On the 
question of the training colleges, he hits from the 
shoulder both in the matter of the personnel of the staffs 
and of the curriculum. ‘‘ Courses in the theory of 
education,” he urges, ‘‘ might be of some use after a few 
years’ teaching but without such experience are nearly 
useless.” The question at issue appears to be not only the 
absolute value of a year’s course of training but also its 
value relatively to alternative ways of spending the year. 


JT appears that the prospect of a shortage of teachers, 

especially in schools for infants, is causing serious 
concern to training colleges and local education authori- 
ties. There are vacant places in the 
training colleges, and it is suggested 
that this is partly due to the action of 
the Board of Education a few years ago, when heads of 
secondary schools were invited to encourage pupils to 
remain at school with a view to entering training colleges. 
Then came the economy campaign, and pupils who had 
followed the advice given were refused admission because 
the school age was not to be raised. This has left bitter 
memories. And the failure, even now, of many training 
college students to obtain employment, at any rate for 
some time, has had its effect in discouraging parents 
from allowing their children to enter the profession, 
especially as more remunerative positions in other walks 
of life have begun to be available. There is not, it seems, 
any shortage of men teachers. It would be a pity if 
this state of affairs led to the acceptance by training 
colleges of women entrants less well qualified than those 
who have found a place there in recent years. We 
venture to think that if conditions were made more 
attractive in primary schools, and particularly if the 
large classes were much reduced in size, the shortage 
would soon right itself. 


A Shortage of 
Teachers. 


AN important report on backward children has been 

presented to the Bradford Education Committee 
by Miss Grace Rawlings, of the Central Association for 
Mental Welfare, who was asked to 
Inquire into the matter. She found 
that 3 per cent of the children require 
special education on account of the fact that they have 
seriously reduced intelligence; a further 8*4 per cent 
are of inferior intelligence, and may be expected to be 
backward in school work if judged by normal standards. 
ro per cent of the Ir-plus age group are working at 
between 8 and 9 year level at the time of promotion to 
the senior school, and there are ro per cent of the children 
leaving Bradford schools whose attainment is at the 
11-year level. Miss Rawlings recognizes that the poten- 
tial maximum of intelligence cannot be increased, but 
she suggests that the very dull 3 per cent should be 
dealt with in small central special classes, and she out- 
lines a course of training and instruction for such classes. 


Backward 
Children. 
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The 8'4 per cent of inferior intelligence, much of whose 
backwardness is probably remediable, would form the 
C stream in senior and junior schools. Other valuable 
suggestions are contained in the report, which may be 
obtained from the Bradford Education Committee, 
price 3d. 


O XFORD UNIVERSITY has been discussing methods 

of appointing professors. Possibly there is nothing 
more important in the administration of a university. 
Centuries ago it was said of a Dutch 
university that its world-wide fame 
was due to its impartial system of 
appointing professors. The issue at Oxford was whether 
the decision of the specially appointed boards of electors 
should be final. Obviously these decisions should not 
be overridden save in special circumstances. But the 
endorsement of a superior body has advantages, as 
Oxford has decided—for example, if some irregularity 
in procedure is discovered. Moreover a professor, like 
any more ordinary mortal, should be formally appointed 
by the body he is to serve. It may be true that the 
services of independent experts on boards of electors 
will not be obtainable if their advice is subject to over- 
ruling, but this particular difficulty has not arisen and 
the position is understood by all concerned. 


Election of 
Professors. 


[RE Earl of Athlone, Chancellor of the University 

of London, opened the new Institute of 
Archaeology at St. John’s Lodge, Regent’s Park. This 
represents the fruition of nine years’ 
work. A national committee was 
formed in 1932 to promote its estab- 
lishınent. The Institute will provide materials for study, 
instruction in the treatment of antiquities, and training 
in method, research, and recording. The present home 
of the Institute is temporary, for it is hoped later to 
work in association with the Institutes of Historical 
Research and of Art on the Bloomsbury site. Gratitude 
is due and was expressed to Mr. Ormsby-Gore, as First 
Commissioner of Works, for his invaluable assistance in 
securing for the Institute its first home. Sir Charles 
Peers is Chairman of the Committee of Management 
and Dr. Mortimer Wheeler is director of the new In- 
stitute. Our Nation has a creditable record in archaeo- 
logical research, but development is needed if we are 
to compete with the United States and other countries 


in this field. 
[% an article in The Times, by Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, on “ Army and Universities,” 
the somewhat surprising suggestion is made that in 
certain circumstances the junior con- 
tingents of the Officers Training Corps 
in public schools might be disbanded. 
He considers that cadets should have more opportunities 
of seeing demonstrations of modern military equipment, 
and that there should be a more regular flow from the 
junior division to the senior division or to the Territorial 
Army. Otherwise, he would prefer to see the money 
spent in improving the senior division. Has Sir Frederick 


Institute of 
Archaeology. 
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forgotten the contribution of the public schools to the 
supply of sorely needed officers in the Great War? 
Even the exiguous training in arms and discipline 
provided by the junior division may be of essential value 
in some future national emergency. This Journal has 
urged that the question of the age at which public school 
boys should undergo military training should be con- 
sidered by the authorities, but that is a far cry from 
denying the value of the training given to older boys. 


THE annual prize-giving day in Scottish schools often 

gives to men in public positions an opportunity 
to review the work of the school from outside. Two of 
the most interesting addresses, on the 
occasion of the closing of the schools 
this month, were delivered by Sir 
William McKechnie at the  prize-giving in the 
Hutchesons’ Girls’ School, Glasgow, and by Sir 
Hector Hetherington on the closing day in Irvine 
Academy. Sir William, in speaking about the use of 
good English, advised the girls not to be snobs about 
language. There was no reason, he said, why people 
should be sniffy about a number of so-called vulgar 
Americanisms. ‘ Fed up,” “ Search me,” and ‘‘ Some 
hope ” were probably quite good Elizabethan English. 
They must not go too far, of course. Clear speech, like 
good handwriting, was a form of courtesy. Sir Hector 
in addressing the pupils of Irvine Royal Academy, said 
that the last thirty years had seen more complete and 
fundamental changes in society than any other similar 
period in the world’s history. In some ways these 
changes were for the better, but they brought with them 
a threatening peril in that they tended to standardize 
everything. People were living more and more the same 
kind of lives, reading the same newspapers, hearing the 
same news over the wireless, and so on. This menace 
of uniformity was creeping like a paralysis over life and 
imagination, and it was for the schools to find some way 
of salvation, by encouraging individuality, and helping 
the pupils to develop their individual gifts. 


Speech Days in 
Scottish Schools. 


QcoTLAND has hitherto been distinctly more back- 

ward than England in its attitude to the Nursery 
School movement. For a long time Edinburgh stood 
pretty much alone among Scottish 


New Nursery towns in its public-spirited attempts to 
Schools in : 

Aberdeen grapple with the problem, but now 

` there is some hope that things will go 

forward. In this respect Aberdeen is setting a good 


example to the rest of the country. The Education 
Committee recently took over the only nursery school 
the City possessed, and it is at present building a fine 
new school at Torry. Two of the principal girls’ schools, 
Albyn School and St. Margaret’s School, have now 
undertaken to open private nursery schools at the 
beginning of the new session. Miss Oliver, the Head- 
mistress of Albyn School, on the occasion of the prize- 
giving, said there were many single children in the 
world nowadays, growing up all the time with adults, 
and at a great disadvantage compared with the children 
of a previous generation who had five or six brothers and 
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sisters to rub up against. For such children the new 
nursery school would provide the companionship they 
so much needed. Miss Holland, the Headmistress of 
St. Margaret’s, said that if the East-end children 
suffered from too little attention the West-end children 
often suffered from too much. For them a nursery school 
was just as necessary. It will be interesting to watch 
these experiments, providing, as they do, for the 
children of the well-to-do citizens, like some of the best 
of the American schools. 


[HE Carnegie United Kingdom Trust has done 
splendid work in helping to provide hostels in the 


Hebrides. Stornaway has two, one for boys and one 
NETE for girls, and Portree in the Island of 
Skye, is similarly provided, the boys’ 

Hostel in hostel there having been opened by th 
Lerwick. & PE EERY TIN 


King and Queen three or four years 
ago. The Trust has now extended its help to the Shetland 
Islands and has intimated its willingness to give a grant 
of £25,000 to cover the cost of a hostel with accom- 
modation for forty-five boys, attending the Anderson 
Educational Institute, Lerwick. The County Council 
will bear the cost of the site, about £600, and the Zetland 
Educational Trust will contribute £3,500 toward the 
upkeep. Other contributions may also come from rates 
and Government grants. The girls attending the 
Institute are already well provided for in the Bruce 
Hostel, the generous gift of Mr. Robert Bruce, of Sum- 
burgh, made about fifteen years ago. Hostels for boys 
and girls are badly needed in these outlying parts of 
Scotland. The population is sparse, distances are long, 
and communications as far as the islands are concerned 
are very difficult. As a result, education suffers unless 
proper hostel accommodation is available. The Suther- 
land Education Committee has the erection of a hostel 
under consideration and Kirkwall may soon follow suit. 


HE election of Sir Robert Pickard as Vice-Chancellor 

of the University of London will be welcomed not 

only on personal grounds. His return to the Senate 
at the top of the poll in the election by 


New Vice- science graduates in May is evidence of 
Chancellor of . 

London personal esteem. But there is another 

University Teason for congratulation. Sir Robert 


is the first scientific man to be elected 
Vice-Chancellor since the reconstitution of 1900, when 
Sir Henry Roscoe, the famous chemist, was in office. 
It is fitting that the several faculties should be repre- 
sented in the office of Vice-Chancellor, but science has 
been given a prolonged rest while the office has been filled 
by theologians, lawyers, economists, and especially 
medical men. On the internal side, science 1s the largest 
and possibly the most important faculty with 3,727 
students in 1936, compared with 179 in theology, 2,975 
in arts, 396 in laws, 29 in music, 3,309 in medicine, 
1,35I in engineering, and 1I,00I in economics out of a 
total of 13,364. If science and engineering are joined 
together as allied, the disparity of numbers is even more 
marked. 
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Science and Literature 


John Donne and the New Philosophy 
By Prof. C. M. Corrin. (17s. 6d. net. 
Columbia University Press. London: 
versity Press.) 

John Donne has been described as the greatest of the 
Metaphysical Poets—a term applied by Dr. Johnson to 
the school of poets who strove to catch the meaning “ after 
the physical.” He lived during the reigns of James I and 
Charles I and is deservedly famed for his poetry, but he was 
also a powerful and popular preacher and published several 
volumes of sermons, the first being Four Sermons upon 
Special Occasions, which included a sermon preached 
before Charles I. He is said by Saintsbury to be “the 
greatest of a great band of divines who, about this period, 
made the pulpit the means of enriching English prose 
with matter which, unlike most oratory, was really 
literature.” 

There have been many studies of Donne’s wide and deep 
influence upon English literature, Sir Herbert Grierson’s 
edition of his poems being a particularly stimulating 
modern tribute, and Mrs. G. M. Simpson’s study of his 
prose works a scholarly and authoritative volume. From the 
biographical point of view, Edmund Gosse’s Life and Letters 
of John Donne, published at the end of last century, is a 
standard work. Prof. Coffin’s book is distinctive, however, 
among all volumes previously published on Donne and his 
contributions to literature by reason of its main theme, 
namely, the origin and nature of Donne’s response to the 
“ new philosophy,” as the observational and experimental 
science of his time was called. Though Gosse directed 
attention to the poet’s familiarity with some of the im- 
portant scientific writings of the Renaissance, all such 
references are trivial in comparison with Prof. Coffin’s 


New York: 
Oxford Uni- 


The Spirit 


France : a Companion to French Studies 
Edited by Dr. R. L. GRAEME RITCHIE. (16s. Methuen.) 
It may be said at once that this is a book that must 
find a place in every school that prepares for scholarships 
in modern languages; every university student who is 
preparing for a degree should possess it in order to have a 
broad view of his subject, and many modern language 
masters would do well to study it carefully. The Editor 
himself is responsible for the introductory chapter on the 
country, people, and civilization, for the history of the 
seventeenth century, and for the two chapters on the 
history and literature of the eighteenth century. Prof. 
Jessop deals with the philosophic background, which gives 
a great insight into the reasons why the French act as 
they do. Dr. Lytton Sells writes on the literature of the 
seventeenth century, Mr. J. P. T. Bury on French history 
from 1789 to 1914, and Dr. L. A. Bisson on the French 
literature of that period, Mr. Sisley Huddleston on Present- 
Day France, Dr. Boase on literature of the twentieth 
century, Dr. F. C. Roe on French Institutions, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield on Renaissance Architecture, and Mr. R. H. 
Wilenski on French painting. Each chapter is followed by 
a select bibliography, so it may be judged how wide a 


instructive and brilliant survey, of interest alike to students 
of science and of literature. 

Donne was familiar, for example, with Gilbert’s pioneer 
work in magnetism, and he invested some of the observations 
with poetic imagination in his poem, The First Anniversary, 
published in 1610. He was aware of the work of Tycho 
Brake, the astronomer, and the difference between his 
system of the relation between the sun, the planets, and 
the stars, and the Copernican system. In his poem Ignatius 
his Conclave, Donne not only introduces Copernicus and 
shows himself acquainted with Copernican astronomy, but 
also mentions Kepler and Galileo. In his Second Anı- 
versary, he brings in the doctrine of the earth’s motion, and 
refers to other principles of the new astronomy, as well as 
to the views of Paracelsus regarding the so-called elements. 

Like Lucretius, Milton and Dante, Donne let his poetic 
imagination play upon new knowledge of natural causes 
and events, and his ingenious mind gave them a new 
significance. Every chapter of Prof. Coffin’s noteworthy 
work is concerned with interesting aspects of this theme, 
documented with references of remarkably full and com- 
prehensive character. The opening chapter on “ Poetry 
and Science ’’ is the best appreciation of the relationship 
between the two that we have read for a long time; and 
it should convey a much-needed lesson to poets of to-day, 
whose emotions remain untouched by the wonderful 
discoveries of modern science. It is rarely that a professor 
of English, or any other man of letters, possesses such 
sound knowledge of astronomical science pertaining to his 
subject as is displayed by Prof. Coffin. Its scope, its style, 
and its learning, make the work one which will be cherished 
by every student of science and of literature who has the 
good fortune to possess it. 


of France 


field this book covers and how it must enthral all who 
take an interest in the nation which many consider as the 
most civilized in Europe. It is part of the series that 
includes Prof. Peers’ Spain, Mr. Bithell’s Germany, and 
Dr. Gardner’s Italy. 

Of course, this book cannot include all that might be 
said about France, it does not touch anything before 1600, 
it omits all questions on the French language, on religion, 
music and science. It emphasizes the twentieth century 
of which the youth of to-day find little information in the 
usual text-books. The Editor, who inaugurated a new era 
of French manuals with his Translation from French as 
long ago as 1918, makes in his preface the apt remark that 
one seldom understands anything thoroughly till it can be 
put into plain English. The chief obstacle to the under- 
standing of seventeenth century literature is that, though 
the reading public was more limited numerically, it was 
more refined: the notion of its culture is now retained 
only by a few. 

But after all, it is the history and the literature of the 
last thirty years that will be most consulted, not so much 
the four War years about which we have all read enough. 
Dr. Bisson’s outline on the nineteenth-century literature 
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places all the authors in their places, although he cannot 
say much on any but the most eminent. He is sound on 
Gautier and Heredia, on the de Goncourts and Zola (much 
of whose work he finds false, tedious, or nauseating), he 
places de Maupassant at the head of the naturalists, and 
does justice to Mallarmé and Verlaine, but hardly to 
Rimband. Dr. Boase’s closely-reasoned introduction to 
the literature of to-day must be carefully studied, the 
importance of Bergson, Benda, and Alain is its philosophic 
basis. After the War it was clear that Gide, Proust, Valéry, 
and Claudel were the chief figures in literature, and they 
are dealt with amply. Over threescore living novelists are 
put in their places, among them Jules Romains, Blaise 
Cendrars, Paul Morand, Cocteau, Carco, Bloch, whose 


Modern 


The Oxford Book of Modern Verse, 1892-1935 

Chosen by W. B. Yeats. (8s. 6d. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press.) | 

A new Oxford Book is always welcome. This one must 
be the twelfth or thirteenth of the series, and may be 
regarded as the successor of the Oxford Book of Victorian 
Verse, published in 1913. It contains 378 poems by ninety- 
six writers and is edited by a poet of distinction. This 
should be a guarantee of taste, but is to some extent a 
disadvantage, as poets are apt to be prejudiced. Mr. Yeats 
cannot be accused of narrowness, for he is quite catholic in 
his choice and includes some recent work whose claims to 
poetry are somewhat questionable ; but he has a weakness 
for the work of his Irish fellow-countrymen. Apart from 
W. J. Turner, Robert Nichols, and Dorothy Wellesley, the 
poets best represented are the Editor himself, G. W. Russell 
(Œ), J. M. Synge, Lionel Johnson, O. St. J. Gogarty, James 
Stephens, F. R. Higgins, and Frank O’Connor, Irishmen 
all. There is no Scottish poet in the book, unless Harold 
Monro be considered one; it contains nothing by Charles 
Murray, Violet Jacob, John Buchan, or A. J. Young. A 
more serious omission is that of all American and Dominion 
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Bovary was et Cie, Duhamel, who may be regarded as the 
Anatole France of to-day as Mauriac is the equivalent of 
Bourget. The Bella of Giraudoux, Izara and the rise of 
Dadaism, Aragon, and Breton the surrealists, Colette, 
Barbusse, Dorgalés, and the War novel and the various 
regionalists are all dealt with succinctly. And the same 
with the poets, the dramatists, and the essayists. Those 
who are somewhat at sea with regard to modern French 
painters will find a sure guide in Mr. Wilenski, who explains 
the aims of the post-impressionists and their successors. 
Not only this, for he takes all French painting for his 
province. There must be few books which contain so much 
in 500 pages, and we congratulate Dr. Ritchie on a fine 
achievement. 


Poetry 


poets, with the single exception of Roy Campbell, who 
is a South African. Per contra, three Indian poets are 
included. 

There are four fairly long poems by Lawrence Binyon, 
W. J. Turner, Herbert Read, and Sacheverell Sitwell 
respectively, and a translation from the Chinese by Arthur 
Waley. One poet mentioned in the acknowledgments 
(Thomas Boyd) does not appear in the book; while the 
poems by F. R. Higgins are wrongly numbered in the index. 
There is nothing by Sir William Watson or Robert Graves, 
permission having been refused, nor by Alfred Noyes, 
Moira O'Neill, Charlotte Mew, or Wilfred Owen, and little 
by Kipling, Sir Henry Newbolt, Edward Thomas, John 
Drinkwater, or Rupert Brooke. Five of A. E. Housman’s 
over-rated rhymes—which appear here for the first time 
in an Oxford Book—are shown in their true perspective 
between two great poems, “ The Hound of Heaven ” and 
“The Ballad of Reading Gaol”; and there are two 
parodies (Nos. 353 and 354) which seem out of place in 
such a collection. The book is interesting, but somewhat 
disappointing ; it is both much shorter than its predecessor 
and in some respects inferior to it. 


The Living Nile 


The Nile: The Life-Story of a River 
By E. Lupwic. Part I. From the Source to Egypt. 
Translated by Mary H. Linpsay. (16s. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Originally published in Holland in the German language, 
this biography of a great river loses little by being trans- 
lated into English. It contains several reliable maps of 
relief and vegetation while teachers will find in its pages 
excellent material, both pictorial and verbal, with which 
to illustrate their lessons. The early chapters contain a 
reasoned account of the courses of the main stream and of 
its wilder brother, the Blue Nile, to their confluence at 
Khartoum but from this point topographical description 
is subordinated to the author’s desire to show how the 
Old Nile, at the end of its adventures, commemorates the 
civilizations it has nursed and becomes a source of help 
to the human beings who swarm on its banks. The chief 
importance of the book is that it allows British readers 
to see part of their empire through the eyes of a writer 
whose views are singularly free from national bias. 

Throughout, the reader’s attention is divided between 


what is purely physical—the scenery and plant and animal 
life of its shores—and the philosophical reflections of the 
Jewish exile who has difficulty in distinguishing between 
the ancient crime of enslaving a man on account of his 
birth and the modern crime of depriving him of his civil 
rights on account of his faith. Much is written in the form 
of a parable, and the savage chief whose plans have mis- 
carried turns into a brooding and solitary murderer, 
“ exactly like a white dictator, only he coins no phrases 
and keeps no priests and professors to prove how patriotic 
are his aims.” Why, therefore, should the cannibals be 
regarded as more blameworthy than hate-ridden Christians 
whom only custom hinders from eating the man whose 
tortures again to-day provide them with passionate 
enjoyment. 

Baker, Zobeir, Mohamed Ali, Gordon, the Mahdi, and 
Kitchener take their places in an extremely vivid account 
of modern slavery. Britain’s efforts to break up the slave 
trade are commended, but it is pointed out that, less than 
seven years ago, the League of Nations was willing to 
receive a report from one of its members that less than 
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three hundred of its five million slaves had been liberated. 
The general decline in slavery is attributed less to the 
existence of a corporate conscience than to the effect of 
machinery is lowering the value of hand-labour. 

The extension of irrigation is shown to excuse the 
presence of white men on the Nile but the author believes 
that the day may come when, in spite of all the benefits 
conferred upon its inhabitants by Europeans, the white 
men will be forced to abandon Africa to those to whom it 
rightly belongs. Egyptian agriculture is dominated by the 
Blue Nile, and the threat to interfere with its course has 
given to Ethiopia a singular power over the inhabitants 
of the lower Nile. It is comforting, therefore, to learn that 
only 3 per cent of Egypt’s water supply is derived from 
Lake Tana, which is now in Italian hands. The irrigation 
canals of the Gezira are shown to be models of scientific 
engineering but as there are no slaves in the Sudan it is 
necessary to employ as harvest labourers large numbers of 
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West African pilgrims who have crossed Africa on their 
way to Mecca. Many of these are more used to field labour 
than are the pastoral tribes of the Sudanese steppe, and the 
immediate effect of post-War irrigation between the White 
and Blue Niles has been to increase greatly the Empire's 
resources of high-grade cotton. Although this is a matter 
of satisfaction for European capitalists, the author points 
out that a more disinterested government might have 
checked the industrialization of Sudanese agriculture and 
used the dams, canals, and tractors to increase the food 
supply of a region which had been ruined by misrule. 

Europeans are neither praised nor blamed for meddling 
in African affairs, but it is evident throughout that the 
author’s deepest sympathies are reserved for the naked 
savages who have not been contaminated by contact with 
white men. Part I is intended to be a bio-geographical 
introduction to a detailed study of the civilizations of 
Egypt, entitled ‘‘ The Nile in Egypt.” 


The Golden Age of Medieval Christendom 


A History of Europe : from 1198 to 1378 
By Dr. C. W. PREVITE-ORTON. (Methuen’s History of 
Medieval and Modern Europe, Vol. III.) (16s. net. 
Methuen.) 

No volume of Messrs. Methuen’s standard eight-volumed 
History of Europe has been more eagerly anticipated than 
Dr. Previté-Orton’s on the Golden Age of Medieval Christ- 
endom. The period itself, the culminating epoch of 
Catholic civilization, is one of peculiar fascination ; its 
historian on this occasion is a scholar whose specialized 
work on Marsiglio of Padua has shown him to have a 
complete mastery of its sources. 

Every reader of this authoritative survey will speedily 
realize that Dr. Previté-Orton has approached his subject 
with a mind free from prepossessions. He has studied the 
original sources afresh, and, still more, he has made himself 
familiar with innumerable monographs by French, German, 
and Italian historians that have necessitated the revision 
of many long-recognized estimates. Hence every great 
actor during the two centuries under review is re-assessed, 
and in many instances presented in a new light. 


And what mighty and magnificent men were the leading 
figures of this great age. To take them in the order in 
which they appear in Dr. Previté-Orton’s pages: first 
comes Pope Innocent III, most imperial of pontiffs under 
whom the medieval papacy touched the summit of its 
power ; the Emperor Frederick II, in his own day stupor 
mundi, and even now the most puzzling enigma of his age. 
St. Louis of France, the ideal Christian monarch of all time ; 
St. Francis and St. Dominic, founders of the two chief 
orders of friars, who brought religion from the cloister into 
the common ways of both the suffering and the ignorant ; 
St. Thomas Aquinas, supreme master of scholastic 
philosophy and final formulator of Catholic theology. 

After reading Dr. Previté-Orton’s fresh and original 
delineations of these notable men, one feels a little sad 
that one should have to proceed to follow the careers of 
the smaller men and the disruptive movements of the 
fourteenth century. It was a period of decline, or at any 
rate, of rapid transition. One realizes when one reaches 
1378—the date of the death of the Emperor Charles IV 
and of the great Papal Schism—that the medieval sun is set. 


Applied Mathematics 


Dynamics 

By A. S. Ramsey. Part IT. 

sity Press.) 
Electricity and Magnetism : An Introduction to the 

Mathematical Theory 

By A. S. RAMSEY. (10s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Forty years ago the student of applied mathematics at 

Cambridge was recommended to read Routh’s books for 
Part I of the Mathematical Tripos, the works of Besant 
being regarded as more suitable for beginners. The last 
edition of Besant’s Treatise on Dynamics was prepared for 
the press by Mr. Ramsey about that time. In 1929 appeared 
Ramsey’s Dynamics, intended as a text-book for the use of 
the higher divisions in schools and for first-year students at 
the universities. The President of Magdalene College has 
now added to his earlier volumes on dynamics and hydro- 


(15s. Cambridge Univer- 


statics asupplementary volume on more advanced dynamics 
and also an introduction to the mathematical theory of 
electricity and magnetism. 

Dynamics, Part II, extends the subject of dynamics of a 
particle to problems in three dimensions and contains a much 
fuller treatment of rigid dynamics. The book includes the 
use of generalized co-ordinates, motion under no forces, and 
the motion of tops and gyrostats. It is accordingly very 
suitable for an honours degree course. In an appendix the 
use of vectors is introduced to meet the needs of students 
who wish to know how to obtain the fundamental equations 
of dynamics by vectorial methods. The author makes the 
comment: ‘ I doubt whether it is a fashion which has come 
to stay, and I am unwilling to require all readers of this 
book to use vectors.” 

The introduction to the mathematical theory of electricity 
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and magnetism has been written more particularly for the 
use of candidates for Part I of the Mathematical Tripos. 
Some elementary calculus and a few properties of vectors 
are assumed to be familiar. The first half of the book is 
devoted to electrostatics including Gauss’s theorem and 
Laplace’s equation, then comes a single chapter on electric 


Minor Notices 


Art, Handicraft, 


|. Paper Toy Making 
By MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

In this most interesting book the simplest articles which 
could be made by young children are taken first, and are 
preparatory to the more advanced and unusual designs. 
Seventy-nine toys are described, with clear instructions 
and diagrams. This book may well provide a pastime for 
convalescents, or be studied by adults as an attractive art 
for the entertainment of children. 


2. The Sampler Book of Decorative Needlework 
By Louisa Jupp-Morris. (3s. 6d. net. Leicester : 
The Dryad Press.) 

This practical little manual described a series of samplers 
in which the decorative stitches have been carefully grouped 
and graded for work in the schools. A syllabus is sketched 
for a graded course in junior and senior elementary schools 
with suggestions of various articles on which the stitches 
may be applied. The details and methods of work are 
clearly described and illustrated and full particulars of 
materials and measurements are given. The photographic 
plates of the samplers are too small to show more than the 
general appearance, and they would have been more 
convenient for reference if placed opposite the related pages 
of diagrams. But the latter are very clear and the book 
should prove useful for school work. 


3. Dressed Soft Toys 
By EpitH Moopy. 
Dryad Press.) 

This is an attractive little book having as its special 
feature some of the toys dressed in character, e.g. ‘‘ Mrs. 


(2s. 6d. net. Leicester: The 
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currents followed by chapters on magnetism and electro- 
magnetism. There are also short chapters on induced 
magnetism and induction of currents. 

The volumes include numerous examples and should meet 
the requirements of the mathematical students for whom 
they are intended. 


and Biography 


Bear and Baby,” “ Larry Lamb,” &c. The patterns and 
methods are given for making eight toys, including a doll 
with jointed head and limbs. The instructions are clear 
but a useful detail is occasionally omitted, e.g. the amount 
to be taken up in the turnings. The book is well illustrated 
and should prove helpful to any one interested in the 
subject. ° 


4. The Junior Basket-Maker 
By C. CRaMpTon. (1s. 6d. net. Leicester: The Dryad 
Press.) 

From the opening “ Hints to Teacher and Worker ” to 
the last page, processes are concisely and clearly described 
and illustrated, with the careful attention to detail of an 
experienced worker and teacher. Photographic plates are 
shown of the various articles to be made, and a suggested 
“ Scheme for a Four-year Course in Cane Basketry ” is 
included. 


|. Mary Queen of Scots, 1542-1587 

2. Robert the Bruce, 1274-1329 

3. Henry VIII, 1491-1547 
(The Kings and Queens Series.) , Edited by Eileen 
Bigland. (3s. 6d. net each. English Universities 
Press.) 

Three volumes of the series of royal biographies which 
also includes lives of Richard I, Anne, and Victoria. The 
names of the authors are not given. The volumes are 
clearly printed and well-bound. They are, however, 
entirely devoid of illustrations. 


Economics 


The Menace of British Depopulation 
By Dr. G. F. McCLEARY. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Now that public opinion is gradually awakening to the 
seriousness of the problem presented to the British Empire 
by the decline in the birth-rate, Dr. McCleary has rendered 
good service by explaining the subject so clearly and con- 
cisely in this excellent little book. It is thoroughly scientific 
without being dull, for though it keeps statistics down to a 
minimum it explains such things as Kuczynski’s “ net 
reproduction rate ’’ and Dumont’s theory of social capil- 
larity. There is an interesting discussion of the causes of 
the phenomenon, and of the measures adopted by various 
countries to arrest it. The author has little faith in these 
—‘ If babies are not to be had for love they are not likely 
to be had for money ’’—and he comes to the conclusion 
that “‘ the problem of depopulation is one, not of economics, 
but of spiritual values.” 


Elements of Economic Theory 
By Prof. E. RoLL. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Teachers of economics to intermediate students will be 
well advised to give careful consideration to this excellent 
book which is based on a course of lectures and “ written 
primarily as a text-book for students in their first year at the 
university.” Prof. Roll has thought out the orthodox 
theory from the beginning, with a view to presenting it 
clearly to beginners, with the result that his book is 
refreshingly original. Even in choosing his examples he has 
avoided the hackneyed ones that do service in most text- 
books. But he never strives after originality for its own 
sake, his one object being to make things plain to the 
student. It is always a pleasure to read a book written by 
an experienced teacher with an insight into the mind of the 
student. Such books are none too common, but this is 
undoubtedly one of them. 
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Education 


Education in Pennsylvania, 1801-1835, and its Debt to 
Roberts Vaux 
By Dr. J. J. McCappEN. ($3.50 or 16s. net. Phila- 
delphia : University of Pennsylvania Press. London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

A belated tribute to an outstanding pioneer who presided 
for fourteen years (1818-31) over the Philadelphia school 
system. Roberts Vaux was one of the leading contributors 
to the movement for universal education in Pennsylvania. 
The influence of Joseph Lancaster, the English educationist, 
was powerful in the establishment of a free and equal 
common school education, without taint of pauperism, for 
every child of Pennsylvania that sought to take advantage 
of it. Lancaster was invited to come to Philadelphia from 
England to help to put into effect the law of 1818 and 
co-operated with Vaux in this work. Students of the 
history of education will welcome this further light on 
Lancaster’s career. 


Supervision in Social Case Work: a Problem in 

Professional Education 

By ViRGINIA P. RoBINSON. (11s. 6d. Chapel Hill: 

University of North Carolina Press.) 

Social work has become a recognized profession and its 

‘‘ supervisors ” are responsible both for overseeing the work 
and for training the workers. The author of this American 
contribution to the literature of social work emphasizes 
supervision as a teaching process. 


Student Personnel Work: an Outline of Clinical 
Procedures 
By E. G. Williamson and J. G. DARLEY. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

Student personnel work is an American term for what 
we call vocational guidance. This book is an exposition 
of scientific techniques in educational and vocational 
guidance, and gives a detailed description of methods 
adopted in American colleges. 


(18s. 


Educating Elizabeth 
By MARGARET HASSETT. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans) 

Elizabeth is an English schoolmistress recently appointed 
head of a Municipal High School for girls in a Scottish sea- 
port, a sufficient improbability to begin with. The process 
by which her dour and disapproving first assistant tries to 
educate Elizabeth makes a very amusing but scarcely credible 
story. That some schoolmistresses are odd may be true, but 
to find in one staff-room such a collection of oddities as is 
described here must be unusual. Elizabeth’s trials are 
aggravated by the head girl, “ who had a jowl and whose 
incredible name was Hughena Tulip ” and by her house- 
keeper, who had a passion for turning out bedrooms. She 
finds a backer in the Director of Education and an unwanted 
admirer in the Inspector. At the end of a year she has 
won over the staff and left her enemy without a supporter, 
but with victory in sight she gives up the struggle and 
accepts a lectureship in an American university. 


English, Poetry and Drama 


Voice in the Dark 

By AuGusTa H. SEAMAN. (6s. net. 

London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

Girls are not so well provided for in the matter of adven- 

ture and mystery books as are boys. Generally speaking, 
stories in which girls play the leading rôles are somewhat 
insipid. Mrs. Seaman’s books, however, are different, and 
the present volume is no exception. It contains eleven 
stories which will undoubtedly appeal to most girls (and to 
their brothers !). The plots are exciting and varied, the 
characters real, and the feeling of suspense which we all 
love is maintained throughout. At the same time, there 
is nothing morbid or macabre in the tales likely to affect 
unpleasantly over-imaginative young people. Mrs. Seaman 
is an American, and the scenes of the stories change from 
Haiti to New York, from New Orleans to Philadelphia, 
from Savannah to New Jersey, and the settings vary from 
boarding-schools to lonely coast-guard stations, from 
plantations to marvellous mountain scenery. 


New York and 


English Prose Appreciation 
By J. J. BRADY. (3s. Dublin: Browne & Nolan.) 
Teachers of English who are looking for a helpful intro- 
duction to literary criticism for their older pupils would 
do well to read this practical little book. 


English Lessons 
Edited by G. MONTEITH. 
London Press.) 
Some useful hints, illustrated by examples, on the 
teaching of composition, grammar, reading, language, 
and literature to young children. 


(2s. net. University of 


Publications of the English Goethe Society 
New Series. Vol. XII. Papers read before the Society, 
1935-37. Edited by Prof. L. A. WILLOUGHBY. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

This volume contains four lectures or papers read before 
the society—the first two being in German—and also an 
article by Dr. W. G. Moore, of Oxford, on “ A Sidelight 
on Goethe’s English Reading.” 


The Fun of Writing 
By S. P. B. Mais. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

These are fourteen talks, originally given on the wireless 
to schools. We are quite sure that many teachers will be 
glad to have them in this more permanent form. They 
contain many helpful suggestions for encouraging the urge 
to write and for banishing dullness from the composition 
lesson. 


The Northmen in Britain 
By ELEANOR HuLrL. Reprint. (2s. Harrap.) 
We welcome this reprint, in the 2s. series, of one of the 
most attractive volumes in the popular “ Told through 
the Ages ” series. 


The Wide World 
Edited by F. H. Pritcuarp. (Harrap’s New Senior 
Readers, Book Two.) (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This is a reader very suitable for senior schools and for 
the lower forms of secondary schools. It contains an 
interesting collection of prose and verse, and each is followed 
by a wide variety of exercises in comprehension, language 
study, and composition. The book is very attractively 
produced. 
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A. (1) About John Brian 
KATHLEEN C. GREENE. 

(2) Two Boys in Eskimo Land 
By M. Murray. 

(3) Two Boys in India 
By H. REDCLIFFE. (Story-Time Boys Books, Nos. 57, 
go and 91.) (6d. each. Nelson.) 

B. (1) The Cat that Climbed the Christmas Tree, and 
other Stories 
Dobbin and the Silver Shoes, and other Stories 

3) The Talkative Sparrow, and other Stories 

(4) The Farmer and the Fly, and other Stories 
By ELIZABETH CLARK. (The Elizabeth Clark Story 
Books.) (Limp, 9d. each. Ppr. 7d. each. University 
of London Press.) 

(A) Sergeant Blane was a member of the Canadian 
Mounted Police. He and his son, Pat, with Sandy, a friend 
of the latter, spend a summer and part of a winter within 
the Arctic Circle. Later, the same boys pass some months 
travelling all over India. John Brian’s adventures were 
confined to Ireland. All three books maintain a steady 
interest, and, from 2 and 3, readers gain, unwittingly, a 
considerable knowledge of the life of the inhabitants of 
both regions. (B) Nina K. Brisley’s many lively illustrations 
will fascinate the little readers of these stories, of which 
there are five or six in each book, all reprinted from various 
collections published by the author during the past ten 
years, 


I. Lives of Wotton and Herbert 
By I. WALTON. 
2. The Sack of Rome 
By E. GIBBON. 
3. The Citizen of the World : Selected Letters 
By O. GOLDSMITH. 
4. Conciliation with America 
By E. BURKE. 
5. The Natural History of Selborne : Selected Letters 
By G. WHITE. 
6. England in 1685 
By Lord MacauLay. 
7. Sesame and Lilies 
By J. RUSKIN. 
(Masterpieces of Literature Series.) (rod. each. Nelson.) 
We have no hesitation in recommending this new series 
to the notice of all teachers of English. The titles are 
varied. The books are well printed, neatly bound in artistic 
green cloth, and pleasant to handle. It is a notable 
achievement to produce them at this low price. 


Something to Say 
By J. C. DENT. 
Is. Heinemann.) 
This is an original and, in places, a really stimulating 
contribution to the teaching of Composition. It is suitable 
for young writers of 14 to 16 years. 


(Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 


Essential Tests in English : Oral and Script 
Compiled by W. B. Wuite. (Limp, 1s. 4d. Paper, 
1s. 2d. Preliminary Series, Limp, 1s. Paper tod. 
University of London Press.) 
These exercises have been taken mainly from tests set 
by various educational authorities and they could not but 
be useful as extra class or home-work. 


The Laurel and Gold Readers 
Book Two. (1s. Collins.) 
Many of the illustrations so lavishly supplied in this 
attractive book for little children are very pretty, particu- 
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larly those depicting uncommon footwear, but the colouring 
of some of the birds is misleading. Mary Kingsley’s memory 
is honoured in a short tale of her adventure with a trapped 
leopard and her visit to the cannibal Fans. 


Betsy’s Napoleon 
By JEANETTE Eaton. (School Edition, 2s. 
Edition, 3s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

Napoleon Buonaparte plays a new and surprising rôle 
in this story of a friendship between him and Betsy, 
daughter of Mr. William Balcombe, an official of the British 
East India Company, who later became Mrs. Abell, and, 
in 1844, published her memoirs under the title Recollections 
of Napoleon at St. Helena. The present tale is “ based 
directly and closely ’’ on these memoirs, the truth of which 
seems never to have been questioned. Betsy, who was 
little more than a child in 1815, formed a real affection for 
the Emperor and ventured to play all kinds of monkev 
tricks on him, alarming and annoying his attendants, but 
only amusing Napoleon who retorted in kind. 


Library 


Teaching Poetry 
Compiled by the Society for Teachers of English. 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Here is a very practical book which discusses in detail, 
with several examples, the teaching of poetry to various 
age groups from 11 to 16. It is the work of a sub-committee 
of four experienced teachers. Of particular value is the 
criticism contained in the Introduction and in the Epilogue. 


By Order of the King 
By A. SANGSTER. (7d. Nelson.) 

The character, unstable but not really evil, of the young 
King Charles IX, is well brought out in this episode of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, an abridgment of a three-act 
play by the same author. There is an unfortunate ‘ who ”’ 
for “ whom ” on page 26. 


i. Through the Centuries: a Series of Historical 
Plays specially prepared for Classroom Performance, 
School Concerts and Festivals of Historical Drama, 
in Junior and Senior Schools 
By W. H. STEELE and R. V. TAYLOR. 
millan.) 

2. Let’s Raise the Curtain : Twelve Modern One-Act Plays 
Collected by JEAN BELFRAGE. (2s. 6d. Collins.) 

These five plays, one for each century from the fourteenth 
to the eighteenth, each typical of the life of the time, are 
provided with notes on setting, characters, and properties ; 
with illustrations for appropriate costume ; and hints for 
the amateur producer—altogether an excellent investment 
at a very low price. A few careless mistakes should be 
corrected in any future issue—Thy lamb hast here (p. 41) ; 
thou are (p. 56); who have we taken (p. 58) ; and, finally, 
on page 59, looking intensely for intently. 

(2) Of these twelve plays, each by a different author, most 
are set in a minor key, and several deal with the super- 
natural. Of the comedies, one, a skit on the social enter- 
tainment of the early eighties, though slight, 1s typical and 
amusing. 


The English of Poetry 
By NOREEN M. FLETCHER. (Macmillan’s Senior School 
Series, Terminal Book D.) (1s. 2d. Macmillan.) 

The happy choice of examples, all striking and unam- 
biguous while at the same time fine in themselves, should 
make of this excellent text-book a first and easy step 
towards the appreciation of great poetry, as well as a study 
of its technique. It is refreshing to meet with a whole- 
hearted defence of nonsense rhymes and parodies. 


(1s. 3d. Mac- 
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The University Atlas 
Edited by G. Puitip and H. C. DARBY. 
Philip.) 

This inexpensive atlas is excellent ; for it contains prac- 
tically all the general maps required by a student preparing 
for a university degree. The editors have drawn freely 
from recently published works by eminent geographers, 
meteorologists, and pedologists. The index alone is a 
gazetteer of thirty-five pages. In addition to an illustrated 
description of the principal map projections, the intro- 
duction contains a copy of Marbut’s general soil map of 
the United States, and a large number of climate graphs 
which show mean monthly ranges of temperature and 
mean monthly conditions of pressure and rainfall. As the 
climate maps and data have been compiled on the advice 
of Dr. C. E. P. Brooks their accuracy is unquestionable. 
Several important ethnographic maps showing pigmen- 
tation and languages, hair and head forms, and linguistic 
and political frontiers are based on the work of Prof. 
Fleure. In addition to maps of physical structure and 
geology, there are a number of sections to illustrate Cale- 
donian, Hercynian, and Alpine folding, vulcanism, and 
glaciology. Maps showing the distribution of the principal 
soil regions make their first appearance in an English 
atlas, and there is included a simplified form of the 1927 
edition of Stremme’s Soil Map of Europe. As recent 
investigations have led to this map being modified it is 
to be hoped that a more modern version will be prepared 
for future editions so as to show more of what 1s now known 
of the soils of the British Isles. Room might also be found 
for a map of Europe to show the duration of killing frost. 


Exercises in Cartography 
By Prof. F. DEBENHAM. (8s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Hitherto the drawing of good maps has been left to the 
skilled craftsman, and geographers and teachers generally 
who use this book should be grateful to the author for 
having placed at their disposal the accumulated experience 
of the Department of Geography at Cambridge University. 
The chapters on instruments, materials, scales, block 
diagrams, and the measurement of area are particularly 
useful, and it is to be hoped that in future editions it may 
be found possible to include additional sections on the 
plotting of surveys and the construction of statistical graphs 
and distribution maps. 


Canoes and Canoeing, with a Guide to Scottish Waters 
By J. MARSHALL. (Is. 6d. net. Stirling: Eneas 
Mackay.) 

This little book describes the construction of canoes for 
use on rivers and sea lochs. The account of the Tay, the 
Caledonian Canal, and the West Coast provides many 
useful hints on the management of canoes in Scottish 
waters. 


The Nile in Egypt : the Life-Story of a River. Part 2. 
By E. Lupwic. Translated by Mary H. LINDSAY. 
(16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Although it emphasizes the importance of historical 
factors in the development of Egypt, this volume also 
demonstrates clearly the importance of the Nile floods as a 
disciplinary influence in the life of the people of Egypt who 
have been forced throughout their long history to recognize 
that peaceful co-operation is the best means of attaining a 
stable form of civilization. Credit is given to the great 
engineers who built the dams but the disadvantages of 


(10s. 6d. 


perennial irrigation are pointed out and suggestions are 
made as to methods which might be adopted to destroy 
the breeding grounds of the hookworm, to check the spread 
of bilharziasis, and to reduce and finally suppress the trade 
in harmful drugs. 


The Modern World Atlas 
New Edition. (6d. Philip.) 
The Kingsway Atlas 
Edited by G. Puirip. (1s. 6d. Evans.) 

The maps in both of these atlases are printed by the 
London Geographical Institute but there is no other point 
of resemblance. (1) is an old-type series of topographical 
maps overcrowded with names in very small type which 
can only be deciphered when magnified. This atlas is quite 
unsuitable for use in schools. (2) contains a large number 
of coloured maps with essential names clearly printed. It 
is thoroughly up to date and may be commended for use 
in junior, senior, and central schools and in middle and 
lower forms of secondary schools. 


The Peoples of the World 
Vol. V. Homelands in Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand. By E. J. G. BRADFORD. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 
This book is suitable for use in the middle forms of 
secondary schools. A valuable introduction which deals 
with the general problem of European settlement in Africa 
and Australasia is followed by a detailed description of the 
main subdivisions of these continents. 


New Picture Geographies 
Book III. The World’s Workers. By C. MIDGLeEy. 
Second (Revised) Edition. (2s. Johnston.) 

This book provides a large number of useful lessons on 
articles which are used daily in nearly every home. Its 
approach to geography is in every way suitable for use in 
the junior school. The questions given at the end of each 
chapter are designed to stimulate and maintain interest in 
the subject. 


The New Era Geographies 
Book II. Australia, Asia and Africa. By V. F. SEARSON 
and F. Evans. (2s. rod. Johnston.) 
This volume provides material suitable for use in a 
central school course. The text is easy to read and under- 
stand. The illustrations and maps are excellent. 


Civil Service Test Papers 
Geography : Clerical Class, Clerical Assistant, Grade I, 
Telegraphist, Female Sorting Assistant, Typist, &c. 
(2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Although intended mainly as an intensive course of 
preparation for examinations of the Clerical Class this book 
may also be used by candidates for those of other grades. 
The syllabus and a recent question paper are analysed, 
model answers being given as illustrations of the methods 
to be adopted in tackling the carefully selected test questions 
which occupy the remainder of the book. 


Physical Geography : a Short Course for Middle Forms 
By H. ALNwIcK. (38. Harrap.) 

By means of an ingenious series of diagrams and block 
diagrams the author has succeeded in demonstrating 
successfully the principal facts of physical geography with 
a minimum of printed text. The section on climate does 
not reach the high standard of the other parts of the book, 
and many teachers will prefer to postpone the consideration 
of such topics as the Polar Front and the Ionospheres to 
a much later stage in the pupil's course. 
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The Early Stuarts, 1603-1660 
By G. Davies. (Oxford History of England.) (12s. 6d. 
net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

This is the fifth volume to be published of the new and 
authoritative Oxford History of England. In point of view 
of scholarship it well maintains the high standard set by 
its predecessors. Its author, Mr. Godfrey Davies, now of 
the Huntington Library, California, is one of the ablest 
and most brilliant of the disciples of the late Sir Charles 
Firth. In this closely condensed work he summarizes and 
supplements the conclusions of his master and of Dr. S. R. 
Gardiner. He does not in any major matter diverge from 
their judgments. His additions relate primarily to matters 
social, economic, literary, and scientific. The volume is 
encyclopaedic in its scope, and, like an encyclopaedia, it 
suffers somewhat from the fact that its narrative is broken 
up into sections according to topics rather than according 
to order of time. Devotees of the Stuarts will not derive 
much comfort from Mr. Davies's estimate of either James I 
or Charles I. They will, however, find it difficult to refute 
his verdicts. 


The English Heritage 
By R. W. FINN. (7s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

England is full of relics of the past. It was a happy idea 
of Mr. Finn to treat these relics in chronological order— 
Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and so on— 
and to correlate them with the history of the country. 
He has fulfilled his task in an interesting manner and he has 


produced a very readable book. It is a pity, however, 
that he frequently irritates the reader by his air of 
superiority ; by his contemptuous references to professional 
historians ; and by his unnecessary excursions into present- 
day politics. 


International Relations since the Peace Treaties 
By Prof. E. H. Carr. (4s. Macmillan.) 

Prof. Carr, recently appointed to the Chair of Inter- 
national Relations in the University of Wales, is a master of 
his subject. In the little volume before us he presents a 
concise but able summary of the course of Continental 
politics from 1918 to the close of 1936. He divides the 
period into five main sections, namely (1) settlement 1918- 
20; (2) French dominance 1920-24; (3) Equalization 
1924-30; (4) Upheaval 1930-33; (5) Re-emergence of 
Germany 1933-6. No student of foreign affairs can afford 
to miss this brilliant and authoritative survey. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book : Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1937 
Edited by Dr. M. EpsTEIN. (20s. net. Macmillan.) 

This indispensable work of reference has now reached its 
seventy-fourth annual edition. The present volume con- 
tains the latest information concerning such matters as 
the new Indian constitution, the Italian occupation of 

Abyssinia, the government of the Irish Free State, the 

political situation in Spain. The fullness and accuracy 

of this year-book reflects the highest credit upon its skilled 
editor, Dr. Epstein. 


. Mathematics 


Examples in Practical Mathematics 
Third Year (Senior) Course for Technical Colleges. 
By L. TuRNER. (2s. Arnold.) 

This is an attractive and stimulating set of exercises, 
which are good value for their price. They should be quite 
appropriate for third-year students preparing for a National 
Certificate, and would be useful for secondary school pupils 
taking further mathematics, and requiring miscellaneous 
exercises over a very wide syllabus. There are sets on 
power series, areas in polar co-ordinates, complex number, 
and applications of calculus to mechanics. 


Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
By Prof. M. Morris and Prof. O. E. Brown. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

College Algebra 
By Prof. C. I. PALMER and Prof. W. L. MISER. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

These two American text-books are worth study because 
they contrast with English books in their subjects and 
because they are beautifully produced and attractively 
written. Their price is obviously against their use in schools, 
but the Analytic Geometry and Calculus is a magnificent 
volume that would be a popular addition to a sixth form 
mathematical library. The course includes special plane 
curves and solid analytical geometry, and a careful yet 
stimulating treatment of the calculus beginning with 
functionality, and proceeding through derivatives to 
integration, partial derivatives, multiple and line integrals, 


(21s. 


(15s. 


series and differential equations. This is a book that a 
pupil who has done some calculus from the ordinary school 
text-book could read with enjoyment: the text is nowhere 
sacrificed to perfecting of technique through a mass of drill 
exercises. In particular, the authors have systematically 
resisted the temptation to simplify details of proofs in order 
to spare the student the pleasures of genuine thinking. 
The College Algebra covers a more restricted course though 
progressions and investment, theory of equations, probability 
and determinants are treated—some of these rather slightly. 
It does not seem superior to several current text-books on 
advanced algebra, though it may appear unusual to English 
readers because it begins with first notions. 


Fundamental Geometry 
By Dr. P. B. BALLARD and E. R. HamILton. Second 


Series. (Teacher’s Books I and II, 2s. 3d. each. 
Teacher’s Book III, 2s. 9d. University of London 
Press.) 


This series is now complete, even to the sequence of 
questions for the teacher to ask—with the answers he may 
hope to hear. It is probably the most stimulating intro- 
duction to elementary geometry now available, because it 
has been written as a geometry course and not as a 
preparation for a Certificate Examination. We advise 
teachers to consider it very carefully. It would be particularly 
useful for non-specialist teachers who are expected to teach 
geometry in the lower forms of a secondary school in 
preparation for the tuition of specialist mathematical 
masters further up. 
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Abrégé de l'Histoire de la Littérature Française : à 

l Usage des Classes de Lettres 

By Prof. M. MorEL. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This book, written primarily for French students, gives 

a first general impression of the whole of French literature 
from the oaths of Strasbourg to the end of the nineteenth 
century. Naturally it cannot give us much on any one 
author, but the amount of information collected in its 400 
small pages is enormous. Prof. Morel is evidently an experi- 
enced teacher of his subject; just one small point proves 
it. He does not call Gautier’s waistcoat on the Hernani 
first night un gilet rouge but rouge-cerise. Gautier himself 
called it un pourpoint rose. We can recommend heartily 
this book to all beginners of French literature. 


Modern German Prose Usage 
By Dr. W. WITTE. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

A useful inquiry into post-War German vocabulary and 
grammar. It considers the question when a novelty ceases 
to be an error and becomes the creation of a new standard. 
On the whole there has been much grammatical simplifica- 
tion. Prose has become more flexible, and has shed its 
former cumbrous obscurity. This book should form part 
of the library of every serious German student. 


Der Arme Heinrich : eine Deutsche Sage in Funf Akten 
By G. HAUPTMANN. Edited, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by W. A. REICHART and P. D1aMonD. (3s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

Ever since Die Weber in 1892 and Die Versunkene Glocke 
in 1896, Hauptmann has been one of the great figures of 
European literature. Since the death of Anatole France 
he may be styled the chief. This play was published in 
1902, and is suitable for a higher form. The introduction is 
excellent and tells all the history of the legend on which 
the play is based. There are notes and a vocabulary of the 
more difficult words. 


La France Vivante : Livre de Lecture pour la Première 
Année. 
By L. LAMPoRT-SMITH. (2s. Blackie.) 

This is a reader for the first or second year of French. 
The subject matter, all of it simplified from French classic 
sources, is suitable and interesting ; every lesson has an 
attractive coloured illustration, a list of words for memoriz- 
ing, and a questionnaire ; and at the end there are trans- 
lation passages based on the text and a general vocabulary. 


The little book can be cordially recommended to teachers 


of French. 


Dansk-Engelsk Ordbog 
By J. MaGNussEen, O. Mapsen, and H. VINTERBERG. 
Fjerde Omarbejdede og Fordégede Udgave by H. 
VINTERBERG and K. HERLG6v. (6s. net. Copenhagen: 
Gyldendalske Boghandel. London: Allen and Unwin.) 
There are few students of Danish in England. That is 
why the Danes, like the Dutch, are such good English 
students. They have a large export trade with us. For 
any one who needs to read Danish this book is essential ; 
in its 360 pages of small but clear type, it contains all the 
words a foreigner will ever need ; the gender and plural of 
nouns and the conjugation of verbs are given. 


Tales of Real Adventure : from Modern French Authors 
Edited by Dr. F. C. Ror. (2s. Longmans.) 

Mr. Roe’s books are always interesting. In this he picks 

out fourteen extracts from the works of le Pére Huc and 


René Caillié, the explorers, Jean Charcot, the Antarctic 
sailor (the French Captain Scott) ; Navarre, the airman; and 
others. These appeal to boys more than the highest 
flights of fancy, and they have appeared in no previous 
reader. 


L’Année Frangaise 
By Dr. F. A. HEpGEs and Prof. R. HuGuEs. (2s. 
Bell.) 

This would make a good reader for middle forms. It 
describes the lives of a brother and sister who are at French 
lycées and will show English boys and girls how much 
harder their French equivalents work. While there is in 
England an outcry for less homework, the French boy has 
to be at school from 7.45 a.m. until 7 p.m. of which three 
and a quarter hours are for meals and recreation and three 
hours for preparation, the remainder being spent in class. Is 
it to be wondered at that the French are better informed and 
better read than we are ? We can unreservedly recommend 
this book which will urge pupils to understand the French 
and to wish to visit their country. 


Passe-Partout : a French Course 
By B. YANDELL. Part One. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

Notre Livre de Français 
By ALINE FURTMULLER. 
Harrap.) 

Apprenons Le Français : a Beginner’s French Course 
Book II. By F. M. Forrest and M. E. FOorpE. 
(2s. 3d. Dent.) _ 

Mr. Yandell has endeavoured in this course to stimulate 
and maintain the beginner’s interest. From the beginning 
there is a fully illustrated story within the range of most 
children. The author’s views on vocabulary are sound, he 
is all against word-frequency. It is, of course, ridiculous to 
argue that a pupil can pick up a vocabulary by his reading 
and conversation. Each one needs his own note-book and 
lists must be dictated to him at intervals. Miss Forrest's 
and Miss Furtmiiller’s books would be suitable for girls’ 
schools. 


|. Paquerette : La Petite Dompteuse 
By ETIENNE JOLICLER. 

2. Le Jardin qui Chante 
By C. DE Vitis. 

3. Le Proscrit 
By L. LIVERANI. 

4. Titou et sa Bicyclette 
By M. A. LEBonNols. Edited with Notes and Voca- 
bulary by M. A. LEBONNoIsS and S. TURNBULL. 
(U.T.P. Graded French Readers.) (No. 1, Is. gd. 
No. 2, 1s. 6d. No. 3, 1s. 3d. No. 4, 1s. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

A well produced set of readers to be used from the first 
to the fourth year, with notes, exercises and vocabularies. 


Introduction à Molière : Le Médecin malgré lui ; Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
Abrégés avec Introductions, Notes et Vocabulaire par 
Prof. EunicE R. GODDARD and Prof. JEANNE RossE- 
LET. (28. 3d. Heath.) 

This shortened text of the two favourite comedies of 
Molière will be useful for middle forms. There are exer- 
cises, vocabularies, a life of Moliére in French, the music 
of the songs and directions for staging in English. These 
last will be useful to schools where drama is encouraged. 
Nothing makes a play better remembered. 


Première Partie. (1s. 6d. 
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Music 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
COLUMBIA REcORDs (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 


WEBER. ‘‘ Der Freischiitz ’’ Overture. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. LX6o1. 6s. 

Weber is one of the composers for whose romanticism 
Sir Thomas Beecham has always shown a strong liking. 
The ‘ Freischtitz’ Overture gives both conductor and 
orchestra the opportunity to display, in a brilliant perform- 
ance, their usual care for polished detail. 


HANDEL. Concerto in B Minor for Viola and Or- 
chestra. William Primrose and Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by Walter Goehr. LX 605-7. 3 records; 
6s. each. 

The French composer Henri Casadesus is credited with 
the discovery of this hitherto unknown Handel work, and 
with its completion and arrangement in its present form. 
His contribution has been made with admirable judgment, 
and the concerto, with its first and last movements of 
Handelian breadth and firmness and a singularly expressive 
slow movement, will be welcomed by the viola player to a 
still limited repertoire. Playing and recording are both 
first-rate. Paganini’s “ La Campanella ” arranged by the 
soloist occupies the sixth side. 


Mozart. Sonata in E Minor. K 304. Played by 
Joseph Szigeti (violin) and Nikita Magaloff (piano). 
LX604. 6s. 

The sympathetic co-operation of two fine players in an 
expressive performance makes this a desirable record for 
the lover of the violin, and a more than useful one for 
the School appreciation lesson. 


PURCELL, arranged Warlock. Fantasia No. 3. Haydn 
Menuet and Fugue. Played by the Pasquier Trio. 
DX776. 4s. 

It is good to have some Purcell recorded, and especially 
one of his string “ Fancies,’’ a form which provided one of 
the earliest manifestations of his mastery and power. The 
Pasquier Trio have achieved a delightful balance and clarity 
in their playing. 


SCHUBERT. Marche Militaire. Op. 51, No.1. Piano- 
forte Solo by Ignaz Friedman. D.B.1688 2s. 6d. 
An old favourite, in Tausig’s difficult arrangement, is 
here played with ease and brilliance. 


GERMAN. Coronation March and Hymn. 

WILLiaMs. The Guard’s Patrol. DB1692. 2s. 6d. 

CORONATION PROCESSIONAL Music. DX778. 4s. The 
Regimental Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards. Conducted 
by Major George Miller. 

The second of these records forms an interesting souvenir 
of the Coronation, and it includes the marches of several of 
the mounted and infantry regiments which were heard in 
the Royal procession on May 12th. They are played with 
the Grenadier Band’s usual precision and verve. 


BızeT. Minuet and Farandole (from L’Arlesienne 
Suite, No. 2). Sir Thomas Beecham conducting the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. LX614. 6s. 

A delightful record. Though less well known than the 
first, the second ‘‘ L’Arlesienne Suite ” displays no less 
surely the composer’s genius for a piquant orchestration. 
The Minuet, mainly a flute solo with harp accompaniment, 


contrasts well with the brilliance and dash of the Farandole ; 
both are splendidly played. 


Mozart. Sonata in C Minor. (K457). Pianoforte 
Solo by Walter Gieseking. LX615-6. Two records, 6s. each. 
An exceptionally good example of pianoforte recording. 
Gieseking’s crystal clear execution and beautifully shaded 
tone have been caught to perfection. 


HANDEL. Sonata in D Major. Played by Joseph 
Szigeti (violin) and Nikita Magaloff (piano). LB 36-7. 
2 records. 4s. each. 

Another attractive recording by these two sensitive and 
well-matched artists. Szigeti’s rich and powerful tone is 
especially well displayed in the slow movement and in the 
vigorous finale. 


Bacu, arranged Wood. Gavotte in E. 
BoccHERINI. Minuet. Played by the Walter String 
Players. DBr1696. 2s. 6d. 
Here is tasteful and finished playing ; a good record for 
schools. 


Liszt. Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2. Pianoforte Solo 
by Louis Kentner. DX777. 4s. 


More well-recorded piano tone, and some capital bravura 
playing. 


A Textbook of European Musical Instruments : their 

Origin, History and Character 

By F. W. Garin. (7s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

Canon Galpin’s latest book is a scholarly and interesting 

account of European instruments down the centuries to the 
present day. In an extensive field, order has been achieved 
by a logical, if somewhat complex, system of classification 
into autophones, membranophones, chordophones, aero- 
phones, and electrophones, though there are a few instru- 
ments which are not readily placed under any single one 
of these headings. Room has been found for a mention of 
many out-of-the-way instruments, such as the electric 
guitar, of which Canon Galpin says ‘‘ as a recommendation 
it is stated that its amplified power will carry through a 
120-piece military band,” and the new electronic instru- 
ments have a valuable chapter to themselves. The book 
is illustrated by a number of excellent plates, and it includes 
also an admirable bibliography and a list of famous 
collections of musical instruments. 


Music-Work in the School: a Handbook for Class- 
Teachers 
By HELEN V. S. ROBERTS. (4s. 6d. net. Cambridge: 
Heffer.) 

This is an exceptionally useful book for the young teacher, 
and for the musician about to undertake class work for the 
first time. A long experience as a training college lecturer 
has given Miss Roberts ample opportunity for observing the 
faults and errors of inexperience, and it is on these 
observations that her book is based. Its aim is to present 
“a bird’s-eye view of the teaching of music as a whole 
from the teacher’s aspect,” by giving a summary of the 
best teaching devices in common use, various plans and 
schemes, and lists of suitable books for study. More than 
helpful are the practical hints on class management, and, 
in the section devoted to Appreciation, the notes and 
criticisms on actual lessons given, and there is an admirably 
devised music syllabus for schools from first steps to 
Matriculation standard. 
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Plato To-Day 
By R. H. S. Crossman. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
If Plato came back to life on this earth, what would he 
think of its present occupants and of our brand of civiliza- 
tion ? How would he regard our sort of democracy, our 
education, the social status we accord to the family, and 
the outbreaks of Communism and Fascism ? These are the 
questions which Mr. Crossman faces in this clever and 
exceedingly interesting book. But, of course, he has to 
begin with an explanation of what Plato meant in his own 
time and place, and no such explanation is possible without 
going back to Socrates. Well, Plato’s political prescription, 
as set forth in his Republic, failed in practice in his own 
time, and would fail again if it were tried in ours. But, 
says Mr. Crossman, this is not the end of the matter. A 
man may be a great philosopher, but a bad social and 
political critic. In modern times, a case in point was Hegel, 
whose political influence was disastrous. Our rejection of 
Plato’s political views is no proof that we have finished with 
Plato. We have only to read our popular newspapers, and 
listen to our popular political orators, in order to realize 
that democracy is defended and Fascism rejected on quite 
inadequate grounds. And if we want to find adequate 
grounds for our faith in democracy, we cannot do better 
than adopt the method and the intellectual spirit of Plato. 
That is why Mr. Crossman has written his book—in many 
ways a most excellent book. But he will have his deter- 
mined critics. When, for example, he says that pacifism 
is the result of scepticism about the value of democracy 
and of the League of Nations, and that the average 
Englishman will sacrifice any principle to avoid war, he 
provokes the reply that war no longer means what it meant 
two milleniums or even two decades ago, and that “ the 
average Englishman ” is beginning to wonder whether any 
“ principle ” is worth upholding by the ghastly methods 
of modern warfare. 


Handbook of Vocational Guidance : 
Public Schools 
By C. A. OAKLEY and A. MacraE. With a Section by 
Dr. EpitH O. MERCER. (ios. 6d. net. University of 
London Press.) 

Though Dr. C. S. Myers in his preface to this book warns 
us that the art of vocational guidance is as yet too immature 
to allow of a definite and systematic treatment, yet it is 
safe to say that the book constitutes a step forward. It 
consists of six chapters, of which the sixth is longer than 
the first five put together. This long chapter places on 
record the results of a careful and laborious survey of 
occupational requirements. Here is a new feature in books 
that deal with the psychological aspects of vocational 
guidance, and it is a feature which will be appreciated by 
all who are responsible for advising school leavers, since the 
survey has been made from the economic as well as from 
the psychological point of view. The earlier chapter, 
include sections on general intelligence and special abilities 
on test material, and on the technique of the vocational 
guidance examination. The writers make it clear that the 
use of tests is only one part of the help which the psycho- 
logist can give, and that the tests must be used as the 
vocational adviser’s servant, not his master. It will be 
gathered that, though some of the chapters are in the 
nature of a text-book brought up to date, yet the book as a 


Secondary and 


whole is intended as a work of reference for careers masters 
and for others who act in a similar capacity. If they use 
the book with care, they will learn that the last thing the 
writers would desire is the entertainment of the notion that 
guidance can become an easy, and semi-automatic process. 


Controlling Human Behavior : A First Book in Psycho- 
logy for College Students 
By Dr. D. Starcu, Dr. HazEL M. STANTON, Dr. 
WILHELMINE KOERTH. Assisted by R. A. Barton. 
(12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The aim of the authors is to “ bring together psychology 
and living.” They deal with three main problems: con- 
trolling oneself, controlling children, and controlling other 
people, and in the course of the book they give a great deal 
of information about many branches of applied psychology, 
particularly in the fields of education and business. The 
style is popular and the matter up to date, and the book 
will serve as a good introduction to the subject for the 
general reader. 


l. An Evaluation of the Case Histories of a Group of 
Pre-School Children 
By W. E. Bratz and J. D. M. GRIFFIN. 


2. A Study of Laughter in the Nursery School Child 

By W. E. Bratz, KATHLEEN D. ALLIN and Dorotuy A. 
MILLICHAMP. 
(University of Toronto Studies, Child Development 
Series, Nos. 6 and 7.) (2s. 6d. net each. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

Movement, a Clue to Brain Action : One Way to Study 
a Child 
By HELEN CooMBER. (38. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 

These three records of research show definite advance 
in the field of child psychology. Two come from the 

University of Toronto, where Dr. Boatz and his associates 

are continuing their valuable work with pre-school children. 

The first evaluates the case histories of sixty problem 

children by comparing them with a control group of sixty 

normal children of the same age and intelligence. The 
second is a preliminary report on observations made upon 
nursery school children in situations arousing laughter and 
smiling. The tentative conclusion here is that laughter is 

a socially acceptable motor mechanism accompanying the 

resolution of a conflict. The third book was written m 

order to persuade young workers in the field to study both 

normal and defective children by the methods suggested 

by the late Dr. Francis Warner. The work is essentially 

physiological, being mainly concerned with slight differences 

in the posture and movements of individual children. 
(Continued on page 650) 


The London County Council proposes to establish a 
course of training in hotel management at the hotel and 
restaurant technical school of the L.C.C. Westminster 
Technical Institute, and it has been decided that the 
facilities for practical instruction in every department of 
hotel management could only be secured by setting up a 
training hotel furnished and equipped on modern lines. 
The scheme will not only enlarge the present restaurant 
and increase the facilities for the existing school, but will 
also provide a small modern hotel with a lounge and recep- 
tion rooms, three single and five double bedrooms and a 
suite on the first floor of the present building. 
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} SHAKESPEARE FOR SENIOR SCHOOLS. By RICHARD V. TAYLOR, Member 
( of a Royal Society of Literature; Headmaster, Wheatley Senior School, Doncaster. Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. 
The purpose of this book is to offer the student examples of the work of Shakespeare. It contains 
( a short account of the dramatist’s life, chapters on the Elizabethan Playhouse and the English of 
/ Shakespeare, followed by extracts from several of the plays and suggestions for classroom performance. 
f AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. By M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. 
Third Book. 3s. 
This is the concluding volume of the course and is intended for the senior forms of Secondary 
\ Schools. It covers the ground of the School Certificate year, but is not designed primarily for examination 
S purposes. 
) 
( SCIENCE 
y 
fi GENERAL SCIENCE. By I.C. JOSLIN, B.Sc., Headmistress, Derby High School. 4s. 6d. 
\ A coherent course of School Certificate Standard. 
\ 
/ ENGINEERING SCIENCE. Vol. I. Applied Mechanics and Hydraulics. şs. 
Ç By H. B. BROWN, B.Sc., Eh.Ex., A.M.I.Mcch.E., Headmaster, Bordesley Green Technical School, 
Birmingham, and A. J. BRYANT, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E., Senior Lecturer in Engineering Science, 
( and Mathematics, Walthamstow Technical College. 
/ 


r A progressive course, with full treatment of experimental work, covering the Engineering Science 
course of the Junior Day Technical School and of the 1st and 2nd Year National Certificate Courses in 
) Mechanical Engineering. There are numerous worked examples and 686 exercises, and 396 diagrams. 


GRADED AND EVERYDAY EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By R. v. 
JOHNS, M.A., B.Sc., Senior Physics Master, Cathays High School for Boys, Cardiff, W. F. WARE, 
B.Sc., Physics and Mathematical Master, Cathays High School, and A. I. REES, M.Sc., A.I.C., A.Inst.P., 
Sometime Head of the Science Department, Cathays High School. 
Part I. Hydrostatics, Statics and Dynamics. 2s. 6d. Part II. Heat, Light, and Sound. 2s. 6d. 
Part III. Magnetism and Electricity. 23. Complete, 6s. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By HUGH S. TAYLOR, D.Sc. 


(Liverpool), F.R.S., the David B. Jones Professor of Physical Chemistry, Princeton University, and 
H. AUSTIN TAYLOR, Ph.D. (Liverpool), Professor of Physical Chemistry, New York University. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. 16s. net. 

This new edition attempts to adjust the content of the elementary course in physical chemistry 
to the changes and developments that have been achieved by research during the ten years following 
the issue of the first edition. 


A TEXTBOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR UNIVERSITY 


STUDENTS. By J.R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry in the University 


of London, Queen Mary College. Fifth Edition. Illustrated. 15s. 
Prof. Partington has again revised this standard text-book, bringing it up to date by the substitution 
of new data and insertion of additional matter. 


GEOGRAPHY 


A MAP BOOK OF THE BRITISH ISLES FOR SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE FORMS. By A. FERRIDAY, M.Sc., Geography Master at Okehampton 


Grammar School. 48 pp. Paper cover. 1s. 6d. 
This book presents the chief geographical facts of the British Isles in map form. There are maps 
on the left-hand pages, text facing them, and questions and exercises at the end. 
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Religious Knowledge 


Modern Saints and Heroes: Talks to Boys and Girls 
By R. W. THomson. (2s. 6d. net. Student Christian 
Movement Press.) 

We recommend this book to Sunday School teachers and 
others who wish to remove from the minds of boys and girls 
the idea that the category of “ saint ” is confined to those 
who wear haloes and appear in stained glass windows—and 
that “ heroes ’”’ are not made of humanity’s common stuff. 
Mr. Thomson has cast his net widely in these twenty-six 
short talks, and his company includes such widely different 
personalities as Kagawa, Charles Lindbergh, Pasteur, 
Schweitzer, Sadhu Sundar Singh, and C. T. Studd. The 
book breathes a spirit of activity and adventure which is 
badly needed in Christian teaching for the young. 


A Short Devotional Introduction to the Hebrew Bible : 
for the Use of Jews and Jewesses 
By C. G. MONTEFIORE. (38. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 
Christians who are familiar with Mr. Claud Montefiore’s 
learned and illuminating commentaries on the Gospels will 
expect to find much that is helpful in this little work on 
the Old Testament—and will not be disappointed. They 
will find particularly interesting, and valuable for their 
study of the life and teaching of Jesus, the frequent examples 
of Rabbinical teaching with which the book is interspersed. 
Writing as a Liberal Jew, Mr. Montefiore accepts—perhaps 
more wholeheartedly, one suspects, than he feels it right to 
show in a book written for Orthodox and Liberal Jews 
alike—the results of modern Biblical criticism; in this, 


and in his insistence that the distinctive glory of Old Testa- 
ment thought lies in the teaching of the prophets—the 
“ Big Five ” as he calls them, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, 
Jeremiah—he is in complete sympathy with the best 
Christian writing on the subject. It is only when he dis- 
cusses such questions as the validity of the Law, and the 
Messianic hope, that Christian readers will feel the limitations 
of the author’s position. 


i. The Story of Jacob 
By AGNES ADAMS. 
2. The Story of Moses 
By ELSPETH BooG-WATSON. 
3. The Story of Ruth and Other Stories 
By J. ANDERSON. 
4. The Story of Esther 
By JOCELYN OLIVER. 
5. Stories Told by Jesus 
By J. ANDERSON. 
6. The Story of Peter 
By ALIcE M. SMYTH. 
(Stories from the Bible.) 
(Paper, 3d. each. Limp Cloth, 6d. each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

A useful series of Bible stories for children—simply told, 
pleasantly illustrated, and attractively printed. Both 
narrative and pictures are commendably free from artificial 
solemnity and sentiment. 


Science 


Life in the Animal World 
By Dr. F. H. SHoosMITH. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

The gamut of the activities displayed in the lives of 
animals, great and small, is covered in this compilation. 
The author is clearly conversant with a vast range of 
zoological literature, but he is not quite up to date in his 
footnote explanatory of chromosomes on p. 226. 


(1) A Modern Biology 
By E. J. Hormes and Dr. R. D. GiBBs. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

(2) Biology for Schools: a Text-book suitable for School 
Certificate and Similar Examinations 
By Dr. E. R. Spratt and A. V. Spratt. Third Edition. 
(4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

The aim of the authors of (1) is to provide a course of 
biology suited to senior boys and girls as an essential part 
of their general education. Accordingly, stress is laid 
throughout on function, structural detail being given only 
so far as is necessary for understanding function. Their 
book can be heartily recommended; and the practical 
work at the end of each chapter is feasible at any properly 
equipped school. This third edition of (2) has been revised ; 
additions have been made in connexion with the carbon- 
cycle and leaf-structure, and attention given to the syllabus 
suggested by the Science Masters’ Association for the School 
Certificate. 


Biological Models and Laboratory Apparatus 

By R. D. W. Brittain. (4s. 6d. Murray.) 
Models, even crude, are often useful in enabling pupils 
to visualize solid, three-dimensional objects of which they 


(3s. 6d. 


have seen sections or sectional diagrams. Mr. Brittain in 
this useful little book shows how with such inexpensive 
materials as plasticine, cardboard, wire, and the like many 
really instructive solid representations both of animal and 
of plant organisms, or parts of these may be built up, and 
that with a minimum of manual dexterity. The laboratory 
apparatus described is botanical and mainly concerned with 
physiology. Teachers will find all of it worth a trial. 


The Drama of Chemistry : How Man deals with Atoms 
By Prof. S. J. FRENcH. (4s. 6d. net. New York: 
The University Society. London: Chapman & Hall.) 

This is a dashing and enthusiastic account of the history 
of chemistry from the earliest times to the present day; 
it whirls the reader along at a breathless rate and produces 
the same feeling of exhilaration as a March wind. Prof. 

French is clearly au fait with modern chemistry, and those 

parts of his book which deal with recent advances are 

excellent. Unfortunately, however, he shows an entire 
indifference to the orthography of proper names, and the 
effect is somewhat disconcerting. Priestley, for instance, is 
spelled Priestly throughout ; Paracelsus is called Phillipus 

Aurelius instead of Philippus Aureolus; that eminent 

Parisian, Fourcroy, is endowed with the German name 

Anton; Cannizzaro is rendered Cannizzarro; Alessandro 

Volta becomes Allessandro; and while Friedrich Woehler 

is Frederick, Friedrich Bergius is Fredrick. Similar slips 

occur in other connexions ; thus the formula of ammonium 

cyanate is wrongly printed on page 89; diclorethane on 

page 92 should be dichlorethane ; Jean Rey did not conduct 
(Continued on page 552) 
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the experiment with which he is credited on page 17; the 
“ Jardin des Plants ” is a queer mixture of French and 
English ; and Davy was never “ lord of the land,” though 
he did attain to the rank of baronet. We have called 
attention to these defects because in many ways the book 
is admirable, and certainly worth the extensive revision it 
ought to receive before the next printing. 


Chemistry of Food and Nutrition 

By Prof. H. C. SHERMAN. Fifth Edition, Completely 

Rewritten. (12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The original edition of this book was published as long 

ago as 1911, but subsequent editions have kept the matter 
up to date, and the book is widely recognized as a standard 
authority on the subject. Since many of the topics of which 
it treats make contact with the usual school science courses, 
it would form a welcome addition to the reference shelves 
of the science library. 


|. Practical Organic Chemistry 


By A. J. MEE. (5s. Dent.) 
2. Volumetric Analysis 
By A. J. MEE. (7s. 6d. Heinemann.) 


(1) Mr. Mee’s name on a text-book is a sufficient guarantee 
of the excellence of its contents; he is certainly prolific, 
but he never falls below the high standard set in his first 
book, and we regard this Practical Organic Chemistry as 
one of his most successful achievements. Organic chemistry 
is now studied in nearly all the public and secondary schools 
of this country, but the practical text-books available, 
excellent as many of them are for university students, do 
not in general lend themselves to the special conditions 
prevailing in schools—where both money and time are 
usually limited. Mr. Mee, however, has borne these limita- 
tions in mind, and while the quantities he suggests are 
sufficient to give reasonable yields, he has obviously had 
his eye on the price-list as well as on the clock. The selection 
of experiments is wide and instructive while the directions 
are full, intelligible, and eminently practicable. The book 
should have considerable and immediate adoption for 
elementary classes. (2) Equally high praise must be given 
to Mr. Mee’s text-book of volumetric analysis, where, in 
addition to the classical methods common to all school 
courses, he introduces many of the newer operations 
involving the use of ceric sulphate and potassium bromate, 
&c. The theoretical principles concerned are briefly but 
adequately considered, and a concluding chapter contains 
a list of some 200 supplementary problems, with hints for 
their solution. Teachers with large classes will find the 
book invaluable. 


Chemistry, Matter and Life 
By Dr. S. Miatt and L. M. MIALL. 
Arnold.) 

The most remarkable feature of this excellent book is its 
extreme accuracy; the reviewer went through it with a 
metaphorical toothcomb and found nothing more serious 
than half a dozen trivial slips not worth mentioning. This 
point is of importance, for the great fault of many books 
which seek to popularize science is that they sacrifice 
accuracy to attain simplicity, and in doing so commit the 
most heinous crime in the scientific calendar. The Mialls 
have steadfastly refused to countenance this behaviour ; 
they have indeed been eminently successful in explaining 
difficulties, but they never attempt to gloss over them, and 
in not a few cases they frankly admit that they themselves 
are not quite clear about the significance of the facts or 
theories described. The book may, therefore, be very 
warmly commended to all those readers who wish to know 


(7s. 6d. net. 
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something about the problems, methods, and achievements 
of chemistry, and who are anxious that their information, 
while non-technical, shall be authentic. The rare gases of 
the atmosphere, the mystery of catalysis, vitamins, and 
the colours of leaves and flowers, are a few of the topics 
of which the authors treat with a uniformly high level of 
knowledge and exposition. As to the general style, chemists 
need only to be reminded that Dr. Stephen Miall is the 
talented editor of Chemistry and Industry, and that the 
elegant leading articles in that very live periodical are 
largely emantions of his pen. 


An Introduction to Physical Chemistry 
By F. A. PHILBRICK. (5s. Dent.) 

Mr. Philbrick has acquired a well-deserved reputation 
as one of the most brilliant of the younger generation of 
teachers of chemistry. His present book makes it easy to 
see how that reputation has been earned, for it shows a 
scholarly precision, a real love and understanding of 
chemistry, a teacher’s appreciation of his students’ diff- 
culties, and a healthy scientific impatience with slovenliness 
of thought and with the unproven masquerading as proven. 
Good introductory books on physical chemistry are by no 
means rare, but Mr. Philbrick has established a new high 
level. We can warmly recommend his book, the value of 
which is enhanced by the large number of actual examination 
questions it contains. 


In Search of Science 
By H. McKay. Book I. Air, Wind, and Rain. Book II. 
Looking-Glasses and Candles. Book III. Noises, The 
Sun, and the Moon. (Book I, 6d. Books II and IT], 
8d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

These are very pleasant little books, admirably suited to 
satisfy and encourage the interest of young children in 
natural phenomena. They are well illustrated, and contain 
suggestions for ‘‘ things to do ” and “ things to talk about.” 


Plain Science : a Course in Four Books 
By L. A. Cores. Book III. (1s. 6d. Collins.) 

The previous books of Mr. Coles’s Plain Science have 
already been favourably commented upon in this Journal. 
The present book, which deals with some elementary topics 
of chemistry and physics, maintains the same satisfactory 
standard, and should prove very useful for beginners, 
especially in general science sets. Those schools which are 
now introducing general science courses should certainly 
not make a final choice of text-book before they have seen 
the present one. 


Strange Insects and their Stories 
By A. H. VERRILL. (10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

There are lots of good things in this book; and though 
many of the creatures described are trans-atlantic, plenty 
are British, and the accounts of all are very readable. It 
is, however, curious that so expert an entomologist has 
passed on Plate 1 a figure of a caterpillar that is inaccurate 
in three particulars; and has stated (page 7) that sawfly 
larvae have no prolegs. 


Ecology in Town and Classroom 
By Dr. R. BRACHER. (2s. 6d. net. Arrowsmith.) 

Ecology presents difficulties to all and especially to 
urban schools. Dr. Bracher here shows convincingly how 
the principles of this branch of botany can be grasped from 
the flora of streets, refuse dumps, vacant building sites, and 
the like of any town. A very useful little book; but we 
would point out to the author that he repeatedly uses 
“ due,” an adjective, wrongly without any noun in agree- 
ment with it. 
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THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY 
VIll—GEOGRAPHY THROUGH BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Part Il—THE OLD WORLD 
By GEORGE M. HINES, St. Luke’s College, Exeter 


THE natural features of Europe are favourable to the 

writing of travel books of geographical value. The 
east-west grain of the continent converging on the 
peninsular coast of Western Europe produces such a 
variety of feature in landscape, climate, vegetation, 
nationality and economic development, that with only a 
comparatively short distance travelled, the explorer 
finds himself in a new and surprising terrain. It is this 
element of dramatic change, not only of natural scenery 
but culture also, which has made many a traveller, 
normally just a curious observer, enthusiastic enough 
to record his journeys. 

Moreover, the tradition of travel has been fostered 
by most of the European states since early historic times, 
for the dangerous and jealously guarded trade routes of 
the past were not without their economic value. And 
since much of Eastern Europe was as wild and difficult 
to traverse as the more distant Asia, many of the great 


national or trading expeditions started their exciting 
narrative well to the west of the European border. The 
route to China, for example, though used for centuries 
before the famous journey of Marco Polo, was not 
described authoritatively until his two trans-Asian 
journeys in 1261 and 1271. Originally his chronicle 
of the journey ran into four large volumes: recent 
English editions, especially R. Power’s The Travels of 
Marco Polo the Venetian include all of the relevant 
geographical material. The peculiarity of the mon- 
soonal climate, the harsh Eastern winter, and the frugal 
fare of the Chinese peasantry are all dealt with fully. 

Similar excursions into Eastern Europe and Asia are 
described by M. Komroff in Contemporaries of Marco 
Polo: William of Rubruck, John of Pian de Carpini, 
Friar Odoric, and Rabb Benjamin of Tudela. The his- 
torical side is rather emphasized in this. Perhaps a 
better balance in assessing the significance of geographical 
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values is found in M. Cary and E. H. Warmington’s 
Ancient Explorers, which, though savouring of a text- 
book, contains one of the best studies of ancient dis- 
coveries of both Asiatic and European explorers. 
E. N. Adler's Jewish Travellers contains much incidental 
descriptive material, though it tends rather to emphasize 
the personalities of the travellers themselves. More 
recent books by H. V. Morton deal with similar topics, 
viz. In the Steps of the Master, and In the Steps of 
St. Paul. 


The lure of Asia was so great in medieval times that 
Europe received nothing more than incidental attention, 
and it is not until recent times that the more detailed 
travels have been described. There are a number of 
trans-European journeys well worthy of attention 
because of the distinctive changes in cultural landscape 
they reveal even to the casual observer. Routes from 
the north-west to the south-east are most valuable ; they 
include a number of tours such as C. S. C. B. Bruce's 
Youth goes East—a journey from England to Con- 
stantinople, Through Europe to the Balkans, by Etherton 
and Allen, and R. Byron’s Europe through the Looking 
Glass. The last describes a motor tour undertaken with 
the object of finding the political as well as the geo- 
graphical significance of the nationalities of Europe. 
J. Gibbon’s London to Sarajevo, is a rather more leisurely 
treatment and as a result includes many broader descrip- 
tions of local geography. Seventh Heaven, by N. Murdock, 
also includes a number of regional studies. It is impres- 
sive to note the ease with which these south-eastern 
routeways are travelled by car, in contrast to the trans- 
Alpine journeys. Hilaire Belloc’s unconventional method 
along The Path to Rome attains more intimate studies 
of peoples and also includes much material representative 
of the major European regions. His highland route is 
in marked contrast to the canal and waterway journey 
of N. Farson, who contributes a great deal to the know- 
ledge of the relation between commercial and physical 
geography in his Sailing Across Europe. 

More generally descriptive books on European travel 
tend to make the Alps their goal: A. Bertram in To the 
Mountains, and E. R. Petre’s My European Excursion 
are typical, while one of the more important of the 
Explorer Series, J. Thomas's Europe, shows the technique 
of planned exploration. This he applies not only to the 
chief cities, but also to the more unusual of rural habitats, 
especially in Alpine country. The Alps demand a 
separate treatment by virtue of the immense amount of 
material available. An early work by J. Lubbock, Baron 
Avebury, The Scenery of Switzerland, is of interest as an 
early effort of an interested traveller to work out the 
structure of the complicated Alpine folds, while a short 
essay in Science from an Easy Chair, by Lankester, 
called A Day in the Oberland is worth noting. G. R. de 
Beer's Early Travellers in the Alps is a splendid account 
of the natural hazards of the Alpine routes before the 
modern comforts of roads and tunnels were available. 
Equally his Alps and Men: Pages from forgotten Diaries 
(of climbers), emphasizes at once the importance of the 
upland pastures of Alps, and the ruggedness of the peaks 
above them. 
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A translation of Christian Kluckner’s Adventures of an 
Alpine Guide is now available, and shows the accuracy 
of his observation: the importance of structure and 
aspect, the dangers of melting snow and related 
avalanches are brought into greater significance by the 
human risks they entail. An Alpine Journey, by 
C. F. S. Smythe, is less full of hazard, but is a useful 
cross-cut of the central Alpine region. J. E. Tyler's 
The Alpine Passes contains practical hints which escape 
many geography books, but are no less valuable, while 
rather older books, W. and C. Cadby’s Switzerland in 
Winter, and E. B. D’Auverne’s Switzerland in Sunshine 
and Snow contain much interesting climatic data. The 
striking scenery of the Eastern Alps, together with the 
primitive settlements and agricultural methods of the 
peasantry are common to H. L. Walter’s From Dolomites 
to Stelvio, S. H. Hamer’s A Wayfarer in the Dolomites, 
and L. M. Davidson’s Things seen in the Dolomites. 


The individuality of single European countries 
emerges clearly in many of the more loc! studies, 
especially those undertaken on foot. Many travel books 
of France, for example, concern the wine-producing 
areas. G. B. Stern’s Bouquet and E. Robson’s A Way- 
farer in French Vineyards are cases in point. Both of 
these are, indirectly, excellent regional geographies. 
In the Trail of the Three Musketeers, by B. Newman, and 
Through the French Provinces, by Peixotte, are more 
general in treatment, but E. J. Forse in From Sea to Sea, 
places a clear emphasis on the distinct points of view 
of the Atlantic and Mediterranean peoples of Southern 
France. The quaintness and small scale of the farming 
of Provence and Languedoc is described fully in 
R. Elston’s Off the Beaten Track in Southern France, 
while R. L. Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes remains a classic. Northern France, less 
diversified in landscape, in common with much of the 
plains of Northern Europe, lacks good descriptive works. 

The Low Countries are described best perhaps in 
L. H. T. Irving’s Windmills and Waterways, a summer 
cruise, while the record of Thomas Bowrey’s six weeks 
journey in 1698 in Holland and Flanders, published by 
the Hakluyt Society, is a useful historical contrast to 
E. V. Lucas’s A Wanderer in Holland. 

The German travel books are notable for their thor- 
oughness and the great area of ground covered. Perhaps 
the best example is the prolific yet detailed publication 
of C. Baedecker, whose “ Guides ” cover most of Europe. 


Southern Germany is one of the best of these. Hielscher’s 


Germany: Architecture and Landscape is equally sound 
in presenting a series of traverses of German cultural 
scenery. C. L. Graves Gone Abroad is a lighter work. 
C. A. G. Bertram’s Pavements and Peaks deals with the 
contrasts of town and mountain interests. The scarp- 
land topography of Bavaria is well treated in A Wavfarer 
in Bavaria, by S. St. B. Baker, while E. V. Lucas 
describes a number of German visits in his book of 
essays The Fronded Isle. 

The monotony of the scenery of Eastern Europe, con- 
trasted with the diversity of human and political 
interests, is a cause of the scarcity of specifically geo- 
graphical travel books. The old régime is described in 
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Miege’s A Journey to Russia in 1658, while more recent 
works, such as Colquhoun’s Adventures ın Red Russia 
from Black Sea to White Sea, and E. B. Tweedie’s An 
Adventurous Journey, contain much useful geography. 
A Ford Crosses Soviet Russta, by G. S. Counts, written 
in humorous vein mentions the importance of even small 
changes of gradient in such a landscape: indeed, the 
barriers afforded by the deep-cut Russian rivers appear 
to be of supreme importance. 


Grace Humphrey’s Poland Unexplored and Poland and 
its Curiosities cover not only the plain-lands, but also the 
Carpathians, while a rather unusual travel book Polish 
Studies, edited by A. Davies, records the work of a 
group of students in the upland regions of the Car- 
pathians. Incidently the Le Play Society publishes a 
number of similar local travel studies, of which this and 
one on Yugoslavia may be quoted as outstanding. 


The quest of the Midnight Sun leads many explorers 
and travellers to Scandinavia, though the methods of 
travel by foot, reindeer-trail, canoe, barge or cargo-boat 
provide far more interesting material. A general work, 
H. A. Frank's Scandinavian Summer Impressions of Five 
Months in Denmark, Finland, Sweden, Norway, and 
Iceland, has the advantage that the journey was a 
leisurely one and more than incidental observations were 
made. J. and C. J. Gordon’s Two Vagabonds in Sweden 
and Lapland, J. B. Thornhill’s A Tour of Sweden from 
Ystad to Haparanda, F. J. Beckett's Fjords and Folk of 
Norway, and S. J. Hammer’s Things seen in Norway 
(1927), and Norway (1928) are some of the best works. 
In Things seen in Norway Hammer describes a series 
of journeys, while in the following books (Norway) these 
are assimilated into his more general survey. Interesting 
contrasts of climate and national habit are provided in 
D. Goldring’s Northern Lights and Southern Shade. 


The books relating to Central Europe are mainly those 
referred to in the section dealing with the Alps, but there 
are several more concerned with social and political 
conditions. The revised edition of G. E. K. Gedye’s 
A Wayfarer in Austria has become, mainly owing to the 
wider journeys of the author, a more systematic regional 
study. Hielscher’s Austrian Landscape and Archi- 
tecture is similar to his German work. The new Czecho- 
Slovakia, typical of the economic development of the 
eastern states, has evoked a number of exploration books. 
H. Baerlein in In Search of Slovakia shows the difficulty 
of cross country travel in the newly formed state, while 
Bruce’s Wanderings in Czecho-Slovakia and E. I. Robson's 
A Wayfarer in Czecho-Slovakia may also be mentioned. 

Southern Europe has a wealth of geographical material 
available. Two notable historical books are Sir F. S. 
Darwin’s Travels in Spain and the East 1808-10, and 
N. Irving’s Diary in Spain 1828-29. New Trails in Old 
Spain has excellent descriptive chapters on the influence 
of the Moorish invasion, while other descriptive works are 
A. M. S. Newbigin’s A Wayfarer in Spain, and Vivid 
Spain, by J. M. Chapple. Two unusual books are 
first, an American tourist’s impressions—E. M. Kelly’s 
Spanish Holiday, and secondly, Count and Countess 
Malmignatti’s A Tramp through Spain as Beggars. 

The historical interests in Italy mitigate against 
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journeys with a geographical bias. H. W. Allen’s 
Italy from End to End has the virtues of an adventure 
story; W. Stormont in Summer in Italy makes 
local studies. These are useful in a country such as 
Italy where the diversified landscape makes it more 
convenient to integrate a number of local studies than 
to analyse climatic figures or to attempt broad generaliza- 
tions. Grecian Italy, by H. I. Forman is an example. 
Anson’s Pilgrims Guide to Franciscan Italy, and Canzianis 
Through the Appenines and Lands of the Abruzzi, are 
descriptive works. Bagot’s The Italian Lakes and 
L. S. Munro’s Beyond the Alps are useful for physical 
geography, while also Villari’s On the Roads to Rome 
shows the importance of relief in the plan of Italian 
route-ways. 

An eastward link with Greece is provided by Halli- 
burton’s Glorious Adventure and Alice Mackinlay’s 
Through Italy and the Golden East. Other Greek travel 
books are K. A. Matthew’s Greek Salad, H. D. F. Kitto’s 
In the Mountains of Greece, and Burnell’s Wanderings 
in Greece. Last, a travel novel Illyrian Spring, by Ann 
Bridge, must be mentioned as containing some descrip- 
tions of Karstic scenery in Yugoslavia. 

Finally, that intrepid geographer, the late Dr. Marion 
Newbigin, in her Frequented Ways, makes both in- 
structive and interesting reading the vast amourt of 
European travel which she accomplished. Indeed, it is 
an epitome of Europe expressed in terms of those 
fundamental route-ways which, in part at least, most 
travellers in Europe have followed. 


The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds.— 
The 1937-8 Greeting Card to be issued by the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds is a picture of a pair of 
great-crested grebes painted by Mr. Philip Rickman whose 
delicate work is so widely appreciated, especially by bird 
lovers. The card is a complete break away from those of 
previous years; these, with the exception of the Oyster 
Catcher, published in 1932, portrayed small birds. The 
profits from the sale of these cards are devoted to pro- 
moting the welfare of wild birds. To ensure obtaining 
copies, orders should be placed as early as possible as it 1s 
more than likely that before December the supply, which is 
limited, will be exhausted. For particulars, application 
should be made to the Secretary, Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 

5 * * 


The Associated Board of The Royal Schools of 
Music, London.—The medals offered for competition 
among candidates throughout Great Britain and Ireland, 
who passed with distinction in the Local Examinations of 
the Royal Schools of Music in June-July, 1937, have been 
awarded as follows: Music Examinations—Final Grade 
(VIII) Gold Medal: Betty E. Fewings in pianoforte at 
Yeovil. Silver Medal: Margaret D. Stevenson in piano- 
forte at Lowestoft . Advanced Grade (VII) Gold Medals : 
Ena J. L. Timpson in pianoforte at Harrow, Muriel M. 
Rice in pianoforte at Ipswich, and Janet M. Frost-Smith in 
viola at Plymouth. Silver Medal: Yvonne Mosley in 
pianoforte at Southport. Intermediate Grade (VI) Gold 
Medals: John A. Nelder in pianoforte at Exeter, Mary W. 
Theedam in pianoforte at Harrow, and David T. Smith in 
pianoforte at Lowestoft. Silver Medal: Iris Lewis in 
pianoforte at Torquay. The Silver Medals offered for 
elocution have been awarded as follows: Final Certificate 
(Grade VI): Rachael S. Hubble at Canterbury. Advanced 
Certificate (Grade V): Marjorie J. Leete at St. Albans. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS * 


By S. P. B. MAIS, M.A. 
R.A.F. COLLEGE, CRANWELL, 1920 (Continued) 


“THE most ambitious work that I undertook during my 

year at Cranwell was the control of the magazine. 
The Air Ministry subsidized the first number to the 
extent of {100. Apart from months of labour it cost me 
well over {200 to produce my first effort, but owing to 
a good deal of canvassing I had managed to secure 
{80 of advertisements. No advertising agent would 
touch it. I first invited tenders by an “ agony ” column 
notice in The Times, to which I got no replies. In 
the end I got eighteen pages at £5 a page. I then began 
to collect articles. 

Winston Churchill and Lord Trenchard sent me a 
paragraph each, Sir Sefton Brancker, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
and Sir Philip Game sent me three very good articles, 
and officers at Cranwell supplied me with the rest, and a 
splendid “ rest ” it was too. No Cadet submitted a 
readable or feasible manuscript. I produced my first 
number in September and charged half a crown for it. 
The cadets each bought one, and damned it out of hand 
as stodgy ; they found too little about themselves in it. 
Most of the officers bought a copy and some praised it ; 
others were indifferent. The general public naturally 
enough wouldn’t touch it. I sent it round as propa- 
ganda to all the London clubs, to the Public Schools, 
to various messes, round the Air Ministry, to other Air 
Stations, and to every man of influence that I could 
think of. I hope it did good. It was a fresh-air venture, 
solid, full of hunting, beagling, foreign travel, and so on. 

It gave the cadets something to write about at last : 
they went for me valiantly, and for three weeks my 
essays were well done: they criticized it with venom. 

My second number was a sop to them: I got Heath 
Robinson, Beuttler, Stampa and Bateman to draw funny 
pictures for me, and gave the cadets more news about 
themselves. 

Among the other duties I undertook was the founda- 
tion of the Debating and Dramatic Society. We 
began well. Lord Hugh Cecil, a staunch adherent of 
our cause, and always willing to help, came down to 
show us how to speak on two occasions. The majority 
of the cadets resented his speeches as dull and too long. 
In point of fact he was brilliant and incisive, but he 
taught them nothing because they were not interested. 
When we had dismally floundered through a variety of 
topics like the cruelty of bull-fighting, and poison-gas, 
a deputation of cadets waited on me to suggest that the 
Debating Society could only flourish if officers were 
debarred from attending. 

They wanted to run the show themselves. I was 
overjoyed. They tried: it degenerated into staccato 
backchat and a farce, and then died. The cadets had got 
themselves into a state of dangerous apathy. They gave 


* Extracts from a volume entitled ‘All the Days of My Life’ 
to be published this month, and given here by courtesy of the 
author. Mr. Mais’s first contribution to literature appeared in 
The School World for April, 1912. 


no entertainments, they did not want to debate, they 
were unwilling to enter into any discussion on religion or 
anything else. They only wanted to be left alone to 
“‘ grouse ” at the misery of their lot. 

Every Tuesday night at 6.30 every officer on the 
Station had to attend a compulsory lecture. I was put 
down to talk to them on The Art of Reading, The Art of 
Writing, The Art of Speaking and Humour. 

In those four lectures I pretty well epitomized all that 
I had done during the year with the cadets, but the 
difference between my two audiences was amazing. 

I never lectured to a set of people who were more 
alert or more anxious to imbibe fresh ideas than the 
officers, and I certainly have never lectured to people 
who were less anxious to imbibe anything at all] than 
the cadets. 

The academic year at Cranwell is divided into two 
terms, from February to August and from September to 
the end of December: there is a short break at Easter. 

When one considers that the university term is eight 
weeks and that a cadet’s term may be eighteen weeks 
one does not altogether wonder if they get stale towards 
the end of a “ half.” 

We were all kept going at the end by the thought of 
the long-promised cadets’ dance which was to take 
place after Winston Churchill’s inspection, when every- 
thing was over, and we could all rest in peace for seven 
weeks. We all “ put up ” as many as our houses would 
hold for the week-end, and all our worries were at an end. 

Reviewing the year as I did to myself on that last night 
at the dance, I found that I was genuinely sorry that 
it was over and hoped for a better show in the second 
year. 

At ten o'clock the next day I was summoned to the 
Commandant’s office and given an envelope. On 
opening it I found three or four essays of the cadets 
that had been shown up to me, and with it an accompany- 
note from the Commandant asking whether I had 
encouraged the cadets to criticize the system, or to write 
on moral topics, why I had not submitted the enclosed 
essays to him, and a lot more questions which seemed 
to me irrelevant. 

For the first minute or so I merely laughed to myself, 
and wished that the Commandant had not gone out 
hunting so that I might explain. He seemed to be 
worried about something. I had kept every essay that 
every cadet had ever written for me (over twelve hundred 
in number) in my hut: some queer-minded soul must 
have routed round until he found something he didn't 
like, and then taken his find to the Commandant. 
However, when I found out that I was expected to 
reply I went home, and wrote the following letter to the 
Commandant : 

“ In reply to your letter I have the honour to submit 
the following points: 
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“ All essays shown up to me are informal and are 
treated rather in the nature of private letters than 
compositions meant for the public eye: over the senti- 
ments expressed therein it would therefore be hard to 
take disciplinary action. 

“ Essays marked A. (1) Criticism of the College has 
never been encouraged in lectures to cadets, but criticism 
in general is a part of all humane studies, and several 
cadets have proceeded on their own initiative from 
criticisms of books to a criticism (in the main foolish) of 
their own lives and their attitude to life. Criticism of 
their own circumstances is of course a frequent topic of 
conversation in the Mess: to express on paper in an 
informal manner what they talk about among them- 
selves is in some cases the only thing they can discuss 
with any readiness. Such criticism serves no purpose 
and is meant to serve no purpose other than practice in 
composition: the sentiments are usually worthless, and 
I let the cadets know it. 

“ (2) The grievances put forward are not intended 
to be taken seriously. Had the person who stole these 
papers from my hut only taken the trouble to read all 
the rest he would have seen the statement ‘ these 
remarks are not intended to be taken seriously ’—a 
statement which need scarcely have been made in 
many cases, so palpably absurd were the issues raised. 


“ (3) These essays were not brought to your notice 
for the reasons stated above. Had they called for any 
action I should certainly have taken the obvious steps : 
when the cadets criticised the Debating Society and the 
Magazine adversely you saw them and raised no protest 
but treated their remarks as humorous. 

“ B. (1) I did not set ‘The Immorality of the Stage ’ 
or ‘ Immorality ’ as subjects: cadets are allowed to 
write on any subject—and these were the outcome of 
a lecture on a general History of the Drama in the 
course of which one cadet raised the point that he 
objected to Shakespeare on the grounds that he was 
Immoral. Such an idea had to be combated immedi- 
ately, and led to a general discussion on current ideas on 
the Immorality of the Stage. 

“ I detest the ignorant attitude of those who would 
cast aspersions on an honourable profession, and it is 
certainly part of the duties of a lecturer in English 
language and literature to inculcate a healthier attitude 
to life than is apparently adopted by young men of the 
cadets’ age. 

“ As a result of open and free discussion it is probable 
that cadets may become healthier in mind than they 
would be if left to accept unreasonable beliefs by them- 
selves. 

_ “ (2) These essays were not brought to your notice 
because it would be impossible to treat the arguments 
adduced in these essays as more than a humorous 
pose. 

“To any one who knows Cadet H. H. Y., such a 
farrago of nonsense as is produced in his essay simply 
called for five minutes’ straight talk—which he got. 
He himself realized the idiocy underlying what he 
wrote. Under-Officer Drabble confessed that he -was 
writing with his tongue in his cheek. 
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“To sum up: it would appear that my intellectual 
honesty is being called in question. This is a very 
grave accusation and one that would be dismissed by 
any one who knew me well. The only fair methods of 
realizing the truth would be to test the characters of 
all those over whom I exert influence and see which 
way that influence tends. 


“The office of Professor of English 1s supposed to 
carry with it several most important functions, not 
least that of guiding cadets towards liberality of mind 
and breadth of outlook, a difficult but very necessary 
task calling for the exercise of considerable tact and 
judgment. My defence is that by allowing cadets to 
ventilate their very childish views on any subject the 
professor sometimes penetrates through to their real 
personalities and can foster a saner and cleaner habit 
of mind than they would possess if left to themselves. 
In the process of doing this it is obvious that much 
that is cheap and nasty will come to the surface, but 
to take steps to punish a youth for exhibiting the 
vacuity of his mind in these informal efforts at self- 
expression would destroy all chance of ever getting 
him to say anything. 

“I am, Sir, completely under your jurisdiction : 
you have heard my lectures frequently and offered no 
comment of a derogatory nature. My lecture room 
has been open to you at all hours and I welcomed your 
visits. I should have been happier if you could have 
found time to listen to more of my discourses, for you 
would then have had no reason to doubt my honesty. 
You would have seen how these essays came to be 
written and how I treated the sentiments expressed 
therein. 


“It astounds me that any invigilator finding nothing 
better to do than to read private papers found in my 
room should discover in them serious treasonable 
matter and, without giving me a chance of explaining 
what they really were, should submit them to you for 
official action unless he were spurred on by personal 
animosity. 

“ Of what precisely do I stand accused ? 

“ Is it as standard-bearer of heterodox and dangerous 
doctrines ? If so, I should scarcely be such a fool as to 
leave the results of my pernicious teaching lying about. 

“Ts it merely stupidity ? That by accident in an 
endeavour to do good I do harm? That can only be 
judged by results. 

“ You, Sir, ought to know as well as any one what I 
stand for in my teaching. 

‘““ These boys are close to manhood: many of them 
fought in the War. I try to treat them as reasonable 
men, capable of making up their minds on the issues 
that matter. 

“ They find it hard to concentrate all the time on 
masterpieces of literature, and after all literature cannot 
be divorced from life. One wants them to become 
sane, thoughtful citizens. To make them so, one has to 
cut away a good deal of dross : to call this up and disperse 
it by argument seems to me a fundamental point in 
education. I had prided myself on the fact that they 
had begun to have the ghmmering of a sense of humour : 
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they were beginning to learn not to take themselves so 
seriously. Unfortunately the finder of these essays 
chose to take them much more seriously than they take 
themselves. These essays, wrested out of their proper 
context, are made to sound as if they were the final 
expression of serious opinion.” 


“ PS.—It may be worth noting in passing that the 
marks given are not for opinions expressed but for 
the industry entailed in their composition.” 


Having copied the letter out I went back to Cranwell 
and waited for the Commandant to return from hunting. 

He was more or less inarticulate when he had finished 
it, but the gist of his remarks (he made very few) ran 
more or less as follows: ‘‘ These essays were brought to 
me last Thursday—December the sixteenth. I sent for 
you—but you had gone to London j 

“ Well, what’s going to happen, sir? ” I asked. “Shall 
I go and see the Air Council ? ” 

“ They'll probably send for you.” 

“ I am very sorry about all this,” he said. “ You’ve 
been invaluable to us in the games.” 

Good Lord! I thought. He obviously thinks I’m 
going to be sacked for this. 

It was on the 2oth that the Assistant-Commandant 
came up to me in Sleaford market-place. 

“ Mais,” he said, “it’s come. The Air Council have 
called on you to resign: I’m awfully sorry.” 

Cold shivers went down my spine. 

“It’s preposterous,” I said. “ I haven't even seen 
them yet.” 

I arrived home to find the following letter waiting for 
me: 

“rI. I am commanded by the Air Council to inform 
you that certain aspects of the instruction lately given 
to the cadets at the R.A.F. College, Cranwell, were 
brought to their notice by the Air Officer Commanding. 

“2. The Council viewed with considerable appre- 
hension the type and method of instruction disclosed, 
and in consequence instructed the A.O.C. to call for 
your explanation, which they have now received. 

“3 This explanation has been carefully considered 
by the Air Council, who are forced to the conclusion 
that you have adopted methods of instruction which 
cannot be justified even by the widest interpretation 
of the duties entrusted to you, and which are not com- 
patible with the ordinary obligations binding on a 
member of the teaching profession. Some of these 
methods were moreover, in their opinion, peculiarly 
unsuitable to an officers’ training establishment such 
as Cranwell. 

“4. I am to say therefore that the Council regret 
that they have no option but to call upon you to resign 
your appointment, such resignation to take effect as 
terminating your connection with the College before 
the commencement of the next term.” 


This letter made me realize that I was in for a serious 
fight. I wrote immediately to Winston Churchill to 
demand an interview with the Air Council, and received 
a telegram from Lord Londonderry telling me to appear 
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at the Air Ministry on Monday afternoon the 3rd of 
January. 

At 4.30 I was ushered into Lord Londonderry's 
presence. This was the first time that I had met him. 
He struck me as dull, and honest, but quite incapable 
of taking the trouble to understand me or what I stood for. 

Before ever I laid my scheme of defence before him he 
told me that Winston Churchill had made up his mind 
that I must go, and that was all there was about it. I 
began my defence. 

I might have gone on for ever: Lord Londonderry 
sat there tapping a sheet of essays with a pencil, looking 
bored and sceptical. | 

“ The fact remains that you have allowed these boys 
to express themselves in a dreadful manner, and I for my 
part should be horrified to think that a son of mine could 
come under such an influence.” 

He hadn’t understood a word that I said: I could 
not help but wonder if he had tried to. 

“ I don’t think any purpose is being served by pro- 
tracting this interview,” he said, and he bowed me from 
the room. He had made up his mind before I entered 
it that nothing that I could say would matter. Winston 
Churchill had made up his mind, and the way of least 
resistance was safest for his minions. It was a new thing 
for me to find that men are afraid of one another: I had 
an idea that all men of honour did what they thought to 
be the right and fair thing, without a second thought as 
to the consequence to themselves. 

I got into touch with all the influential people I know, 
but I found that one and all advised me not to fight the 
case as Churchill was omnipotent, ruthless and inhuman. 

I was finally decided by Lord Hugh Cecil. It was asa 
member of his Committee that I first began to spend 
myself in the service of the Royal Air Force; it seemed 
only right that I should bow to his opinion when severing 
my connection with the service I had tried to serve. 

His advice was: “ Don’t fight: get the best terms 
you can, and go elsewhere. You can’t fight a Govern- 
ment Department.” 

Perhaps the most ironic feature of the whole business 
was that I was asked by the Air Ministry to find my 
successor, ‘some one safe who won't try experiments as 
you did.” 


The Council of the Royal Society of Arts has awarded 
to Mr. Cyril Kisby, of the L.C.C. Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, the 
travelling bursary of £100, which it was able to offer 
through the generosity of Mr. Harold W. Sanderson to 
enable an art master to investigate the problem of providing 
better facilities for preparing art students to enter industry, 
and for giving a part-time training at art schools to those 
already engaged in industry. 

+ * * * 

Children’s Coronation Concert.—H.M. Queen Mary 
has graciously consented to attend a concert arranged by the 
London Schools’ Music Association to be given at the Royal 
Albert Hall at 3 p.m. on October 2, 1937. The concert has 
been organized so that the children may have an oppor- 
tunity to offer their own celebration of the Coronation. 
The programme will be provided by a choir of 1,600 to 
1,700 children, and an orchestra of 120 children and 
teachers. It will include dancing by 500 children, and a 
commonwealth pageant by 800 children. 
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FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 


I. OUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., ex-Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers’ Company’s School 


Y dear W. 

It was good of you to send me a copy of your 
annual report to your governors. I was, and am, keenly 
interested in it, and I have for a long time been intending 
to write and comment on it. Well, after long delay, 
here goes. The part which drew my closest attention 
was the list of your out-of-school activities. The only 
serious omission which I can find is that of a Toxo- 
philite Society. N.B. This is a “goak,” as Artemus 
Ward used to say. (By the way, I doubt whether you 
young people have ever heard of this American humorist. 
In my schooldays, and even later, I used to laugh 
consumedly at his funniments. The other day I dipped 
into a volume of his ‘‘ goaks ” and failed to raise even a 
smile. Some historian must narrate the rise and fall 
of types of humour.) 

Seriously, however, I have misgivings about your 
list. Of course, a school should have out-of-school activi- 
ties—it ought not to be a mere teaching establishment. 
Your list looks admirable. Any parent reading it will 
at once think ‘‘ What a very live school!” The in- 
spectors of the Board of Education are always greatly 
impressed by such evidence of strenuous life. But there 
is the wise old Greek injunction uysev yav, nothing too 
much. Frankly, I think you have too much, and Pli 
tell you why I think so. 

Before doing so, let me say that I do not for a moment 
believe that you are actuated by the same motive as —— 
and ——, who have even longer lists of out-of-school 
activities than you have. Their motive is advertisement, 
and I know what they are after. It pains me to think 
that in all probability they will get what they are after. 
You, I am perfectly sure, are acting in what you are 
convinced is the best interest of your school. 

Important as are out-of-school activities, in-school 
activities (surely it is not too old-fashioned to retain this 
belief) are still more important. With so much going 
on out of your school, it seems to me that work in school 
is bound to suffer. After all, masters and boys have only 
a limited amount of energy. Your masters have so much 
to do out of school that I fail to see how they can carry 
out effectively their primary duty of teaching. To 
teach effectively, they must keep up with their subjects 
—no easy matter these days—prepare their lessons, and 
correct exercises and examination papers. The latter 
is a particularly hateful job. I am afraid that when I 
was engaged in that work I was in the habit of using 
language unbecoming to a Head Master. But if teaching 
is to be effective, it has got to be done, and it takes much 
time. Even if by superhuman effort they can manage 
to do both what they ought to do to make their teaching 
effective and to take a full share in one or more of your 
out-of-school activities, they are bound to become tired, 


stale and irritable. I lay particular stress on “ irritable,’ 
because irritability plays the very dickens in a school’ 
They cannot have any leisure and they ought to have 
at least some leisure. 


“ What is this life if full of care 
We have no time to stand and stare ? ”’ 


Not that I want them to stand and stare in their 
leisure time. It would be far more profitably spent 
in mixing in non-scholastic society. A schoolmaster 
who does not occasionally at least get away entirely 
from the school atmosphere is certain to become very 
narrow. 

As for yourself, I have seen you at the end of a term. 
You were worn out. You are not like —— and ——, who 
do not bother much about their out-of-school activities, 
so long as they can get publicity out of them. You 
conscientiously supervise all that is going on both in and 
out of your school, and that is enough to wear out a 
stronger man than you are. As I have warned you 
before, you will have a nervous breakdown unless you 
moderate your energy. 

And what about the boys? It is at all times difficult 
to induce them to do their school-work properly. It is 
useless to deny that schoolmasters, like Father O’Flynn 
in the song which used to be popular before the days of 
jazz and crooning, have to be constantly ‘‘ cheering the 
crazy ones, soothing onaisy ones, helping the lazy ones 
on—wid a shtick "’—the latter either literally or meta- 
phorically. (By the way, I hope the quotation is correct. 
I hate incorrect quotations such as “ A little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing.” I have not been able to verify this 
one.) To convince boys that their in-school work is the 
most important thing in their school life, that on the 
way they do it and the habits they form while doing it 
depend very largely their future life and livelihood is 
always an arduous task. In your school with all its 
distractions it must be more than arduous. And—a very 
important question—have the boys enough time to do 
their homework properly ? I hae ma doots. 

I could say more, especially about your dramatics, but 
this letter is already long enough. I will terminate by 
asking you to think over very seriously what I have 
written, not only for your own sake, but in the interests 
of your staff and boys. 

Yours ever, 


W. J.T. 


Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C.4, opens on 
Monday, September 27th, when the professors and 
heads of departments will be in attendance for interviews 
from 6 to 8 p.m. 
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A BOOK ON ART AND SOME ART BOOKS 


By R. D. 


LF us say at once that The Problem of Art, by 

Canon Peter Green, appears to us to be the most 
important and closely reasoned book which has appeared 
on the subject of aesthetics since Tolstoy’s What is Art ? 
Tolstoy’s well-known definition makes the “ infectious ” 
quality the criterion of art, whereas Canon Green defines 
art as “ a conscious human activity directed to the end 
of emotion for the sake of emotion.” But he em- 
phatically distinguishes between emotion for the sake 
of emotion, and the fallacy of “‘ Art for Art’s sake.” The 
author loses no opportunity of disparaging a great 
precursor in the field of aesthetics and ethics. It is true 
that Ruskin was himself prejudiced and provocative, 
but while we expect the mantle of the prophet occa- 
sionally to cover egotism, the searcher after the “ clear 
cut definitions ” of scientific truth should have no cloak 
under which to hide irrelevant aversions. Ruskin was 
a great motive power and, though he moves Canon Green 
only to “ resentment,” he has inspired many others to 
useful action. 

The writer of this review once painted the portrait 
of one of Canon Green’s predecessors at Manchester, 
and he can well imagine what would have been the 
comment of that typical exemplar of a school of thought 
which it is now fashionable to disparage if he had read 
Canon Green’s quotation of his youthful pertness on the 
works of Ruskin. The subject of colour is cursorily 
referred to. It would have been better not to touch on 
such a complex topic, rather than to treat it with a 
superficiality which is misleading. Ruskin did “ say 
something ” on both colour and form: indeed, he said 
very many things of considerable consequence. More- 
over, he said them perhaps better than any one has ever 
said them. Canon Green’s fifth form master might have 
pointed this out to him ; that is, if he had the necessary 
intimacy with the five volumes of Modern Patniers, 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture, and The Elements of 
Drawing. 

We turn with pleasure from books which are all 
words and no pictures, from attempts at definitions of 
the indefinable, to books which give us a wealth of 
pictures and few but pertinent words. In this class are 
the two latest additions to the series, ‘‘ The Art Books of 
the Phaidon Press,” and what an unprecedented wealth 
of pictures we are given. There is a quality of inex- 
haustibleness in these books which makes us loath to 
lay them down, and which tempts us to take them up 
again and again. Such a wonderful collection of por- 
traits, mythological subjects, religious pictures, wood- 
cuts and studies between the covers of one book? is a 
revelation to those who know Titian’s work well; and 
he who does not will “ feel like some watcher of the skies 


1 The Problem of Art: a Text-book of Asthetics. By the 
Rev. Dr. P. GREEN. (6s. net. Longmans.) 

2 Paintings and Drawings. By Titian. (7s. 6d. net. (Vienna : 
Phaidon Press. London: Allen & Unwin.) 


LAXON 


when a new planet swims into his ken.” Titian stands 
for the spirit of Venice with her eastwards vista, and he, 
quite as much as his successor Veronese, makes us aware 
that the voice of Savonarola had not been heard beyond 
the Apennines. The enlarged detail of so many of the 
masterpieces helps us to an appreciation of technique 
and facial expression which could be attained even in 
the churches and galleries only with the help of field- 
glasses on scaffolding. We see the family pride of the 
‘‘ Pesaro Madonna ” of Santa Maria Dei Frari, and the 
aspiration of the “ Assumption,” which since the War 
is again in its original place in the same church. To see 
the Lenten covering removed and this picture revealed 
is an artistic experience never to be forgotten. 

The other addition to the series is Five Hundred Self- 
Portraits,? and again the varied interest of the collection 
is inexhaustible. The galleries of the world have been 
searched for subjects, though naturally the Uffizi heads 
the list. 

In the same category are the books published by 
Faber & Faber. Drawings of the Holbein Famiuly,* with 
an account of the activities of Hans Holbein the Elder 
and of his sons, helps us to understand the hereditary 
talent of that family of artist-craftsmen, culminating in 
the supreme genius of Hans the Younger. The other 
book, Portraits and Studies of Women,* contains a diverse 
selection of examples. The drawings of Verrocchio, 
Pollaiuolo and Ghirlandaio lead on to the women of 
Da Vinci, whose “ eyelids are a little weary.” From the 
pensive ‘‘ Marie Stuart,” by Clouet, we turn to the court 
ladies of Watteau, and to the goddesses of Boucher, full 
of charming decadence : what would Pheidias have said 
of the eighteenth-century Frenchman? As we close the 
book on a portrait of Elizabeth Siddal, by Rossetti, we 
feel that from these intimate studies of woman by the 
masters we have learned still more of “ her infinite 
variety.” 

Books such as these make us forget the difficult 
problem of the relation of the picture to interior decora- 
tion. The easel-picture, having been banished from 
the wall, has taken refuge in books and portfolios, 
and perhaps in the circumstances it is the best place 
for it. 

The Parthenon or Santa Maria della Salute can 
harmonize with representational art, but the modern 
building can only assimilate abstractions in concrete and 
puzzles in paint. 

3 Five Hundred Self-Portraits: from Antique Times to the 
Present Day in Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, and Engraving. 
Chosen, Edited and Introduced by L. GOLDSCHEIDER. Trans- 
lated by J. B. SHaw. (Iros. 6d. net. Vienna: Phaidon Press. 
London: Allen & Unwin.) 

4 Drawings of the Holbein Family. Chosen and Edited by 
E. SCHILLING. (6s. net. Faber & Faber.) 

5 Portraits and Studies of Women: Old Master Drawings from 


the Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Century. Chosen and Edited by 
J. Matey. (6s. net. Faber & Faber.) 
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THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES 


Two New Volumes 


REAL ADVENTURE AGAIN 
Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C., and Edited by W. T. HUTCHINS, M.A. In this volume 


there are a number of “ undoctored » narratives which will provide a stirring picture of the men of our generation. 
These stories, like those reprinted in “ Real Adventure,” are true accounts of actual happenings—in some cases the 
adventurer has deliberately ‘courted danger high up in the mountains, in Antarctica, at sea and in the air. 1/6 


A SELECTION FROM BROWNING’S POEMS 


Edited by W. T. HUTCHINS, M.A., and J. R. REED, B.A. The poems of Browning have been set 
for the N.U.J.M.B. School Certificate Examination i in 1938. All the poems set and many others will be found in this 
anthology, which contains also an Editorial note on Browning with a full appreciation of his work, together with 
questions and notes. 2/- 


THE ART OF WRITING: A Three-Year English Course 


By W. J. MERRY, M.A., D.Litt. The book is intended for the first three years of the work in Secondary 
Schools. It faces the problem of teaching Composition. Experience has shown that lessons in the writing of 
English tend to deteriorate into the setting of exercises, with a fatal emphasis on the mere correction of errors. 
Composition can and ought to be taught, and not simply allowed to happen, and the best scaffolding is the grammar 
of the word and of the sentence. 2/6 


EXERCISES IN INTERPRETATION 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. Prose and verse extracts with questions e aig to test the power of under- 
standing, appret aring, oem reproducing them. This book will useful for preparation for the 
N.U.J.M.B. Higher ool Certificate, the Scottish Leaving Certificat ar and other similar examinations. 3/- 


A NEW GUIDE TO PRECIS WRITING 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. Besides a full Sipa ne the principles of précis writing, this book gives 
a series of long extracts arranged in sections. aa been chosen with an eye to usefulness as 
material for essays. The book is intended to cover thet ae for Matriculation and School Certificate, and 
also for the L.C.C. and Civil Service Examinations. 2/6 


A CONCISE ENGLISH COURSE 


By A. R. MOON, M.A. This is a fresh and stimulating course for School Certificate forms. It contains plenty 
of exercises, and will rove popular in schools requiring a concise and inexpensive text-book. Throughout it has 
been the aim of the author to arouse and sustain the student’s interest, while providing a thorough course in preparation 
for such examinations as the School Certificate. 2/6 


ILS ONT CHANTE 


By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A. A selection of modern French poetry, suitable for reading in the 
Fourth and Fifth Forms of Secondary Schools. Much of the verse is of the descriptive or narrative kind, and the 
eee includes a number of “* Comprehension Tests ” on the poems which lend themselves most readily to ‘this ge 
of exercise. - 


CHEZ HENRI: Passages for Reproduction 


By N. G. GODDARD, M.A. This book, intended for third-year pupils, consists of thirty passages graded 
in length. They deal with incidents i in the daily life of a young French schoolboy and are written with a view to 
conversation and reproduction. A questionnaire accompanies each passage of French. The illustrations, drawn by 
D. McKinley, form a basis for conversation. A vocabulary and verb-list are appended. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR TO-DAY 


A New Series of Geographies for Middle Forms 


General Editors: L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., and L. S. SUGGATE, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


Book I. At Home and Abroad, 2/9. Book II. The Southern Continents, 3/6. This new series aims at providing 
a well-considered course in Geography adapted to the progressive development of pupils during the years preceding 
that in which the School Certificate Examination is taken. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


FRANCE 


As was to be expected during an era of reform such as 
France has experienced in the last fifteen months, education 
has undergone a number of radical changes since the 
country was last discussed in these notes. 


In July of last year it was announced that Mme Joliot- 
Curie was to supervise the means by 


PA in Which the State can encourage research 
the Ministry. in advanced spheres of scientific inven- 


tion, and that Mme Brunschvicg should 
have charge of matters of school-hygiene and diet, the social 
life of the child, questions of guidance in the choice of 
career for young girls—specially in the public services— 
and questions of social work of particular interest to young 
women; her work is one of co-ordination for a general 
‘programme of child-protection so that the Ministers of 
Education, Health and Justice shall work in co-operation. 


In the same month the Minister, M. Jean Zay, opened 
the annual conference of the Conseil 
Supérieur de l'Instruction Publique by 
a short forecast of reforms; he contem- 
plated 6,000 more places in secondary 
schools to facilitate the lengthening of school-careers, 
increase in the number of teachers, lowering of the retiring 
age, the transfer to Paris of the Ecole Normale Supérieure at 
Sévres. This was a heavy programme while the previous 
session of the Chamber had seen little general and educational 
progress and none in the primary normal schools (the reform 
of which had already been projected in a law of October, 
1935); but the Minister had not wished to institute this 
latter reform as a budgetary economy—which would have 
been the case at the time—but to include it in his general 
reorganization of education. 


Minister’s 
Pro 


Reforms. 


Within a month he had begun on the first step of this 
reorganization by introducing a bill 


aoe for compulsory schooling, which was at 
Age. E once made law and provides for the 


following addition to the law of 1882: 
“ Primary instruction is compulsory for all children of both 
sexes, French or foreign, from the age of 6 till the 
age of 14 years ’’; and a complementary change was made 
to the Labour Code which now reads: ‘ Children may not 
be employed nor admitted to commercial or industrial 
establishments . . . before the age of 14 years.” The 
Minister stressed the necessity for manual work and 
domestic training playing a large part in this additional 
year at school. 
In October, too, there appeared the figures for the 
baccalauréat at Paris in the summer, 
ree demonstrating once more the high 
° standard maintained in this examination : 
of the 15,325 candidates, 8,479 (over 50 per cent) failed, 
1,406 obtained the bacho in part and 5,440 obtained it in 
full. Other figures of interest published in the autumn 
were that of 278,612 foreign pupils enrolled at the 
beginning of the school-year, that of 83,022 French 
children corresponding with foreigners, and that of 
163,269 pupils in all French secondary schools including 
8,463 in Algeria. In December a school broadcasting 
commission was created at the Ministry to prepare 
the subject-matter of all school-broad- 
casts, and a circular appeared recalling 
that all political propaganda must be 
avoided and suppressed, owing to the recurrence of such 
incidents as the insertion of party programmes in school- 
blotters and the employment of pupils for the distribution 
of political literature among their schoolfellows. 


Politics in 
School. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


Whilst not desiring to prolong the correspondence, it 
seems needful to reply. Mr. Bridge dismisses more than 
lightly the relation of the horrors of war, terming it as 
“ usually simply a vent for emotion, a mere letting off of 
steam,” but how wide of the mark he is, for the system, 
breaking all law, human and Divine, as it does, is of the 
very essence of evil, and to expose it, is to destroy it, 
hence the silence as to its horrors, by both the supporters 
and the participating, self-styled opponents of war. 

The assertion that “ liberty has not been won by war, 
but in spite of it,” Mr. Bridge would have endorsed by 
some authoritative historian, notwithstanding it is 
common knowledge that history generally is written 
from the standpoint of national bias, so that we read in 
a recent 2d. pamphlet, The Schools of Europe: The Com- 
sng Danger, by Prof. Gilbert Murray : 

“Look above all at the histories and school- 
books; how extraordinarily mght and brave each 
nation thinks itself, how many victories it has to its 
credit and how singularly few defeats! The heroes 
of each are its great killers, and the field of its glory, 
above all others, is war; war, which we have all 
renounced as an evil and intolerable thing! . . 

“ We must begin with education. Let the younger 
generation have a better chance than we had of 
acquiring a reasonably true picture of the world and a 
reasonable approximation to the spirit of human 
brotherhood.”’ 


Mr. Bridge refers to the freeing of the slave as brought 
about by the American Civil War, but the method being 
essentially evil, dire retribution followed, as it ever 
does on the heels of slaughter. There is good ground 
for believing that the continued and increasing active 
opposition to slavery in the States themselves, the 
growing condemnation of the outside world, the in- 
herent difficulties of maintaining the system by the 
planters, would have sufficed, in a reasonably short 
period of time, for its entire abolition, and so prevented 
the awful cost in life and treasure, the resultant evils, of 
freeing the slave by slaughter. And at what a cost 
(the figures I quote without confirmation from another 
source) the following extract from G. H. Perris’s History 
of War and Peace reveals: 

“ Nominally on a question of union or disruption, 
the Civil War of 1861-1865 really represents the last 
effort to found a State openly on slave labour. The 
slaves had, in fact, increased from half a million at 
the time of the Revolution to four millions on the 
outbreak of the war. The South was beaten less by 
the badness of its case than its lack of men. At the 
end of the struggle its armies were outnumbered by 
nearly six to one. Yet it required four years’ conflict, 
with the loss of a million lives, and two thousand 
million pounds sterling, to attain the end which a 
few years before, might have been reached by an 
easy monetary transaction. Such, in our time, is 
the cost of the appeal to the sword.” 

(Continued on page 572) 
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THE WORLD BEFORE BRITAIN 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A. A First-year course for Secondary and Senior Schools in Ancient History from 
Prehistoric times to the Roman Empire. 

Based on the same plan as the author’s Britain in World History, which has proved so popular, this book for younger 
pupils provides in one volume all the material nece or a year’s work. Each chapter has reading-matter 
sufficient for one preparation, together with one or two Source Readings, Exercises based on the text, and a List 
of Books for Further Reading. In addition, there is a plentiful supply of maps, and of illustrations carefully chosen 
for their value in the History lesson. 2/9 


BRITISH INSTITUTIONS OF TO-DAY 


By T. K. DERRY, M.A., D.Phil. This short book on Citizenship is intended to give the Sixth Form pupil 
a clear idea of the world of public life in which he or she will have to play a part. A careful description of the 
machinery of central and local government has therefore been combined with such matters as the social services, 
the working of inter-imperial and international relationships, and the place of voluntary organizations in the State. 


3/6 
DISCOVERING HISTORY 
A New History Series for Preparatory Departments 


General Editor: C. S. S. HIGHAM, M.A. BookI. Founpers or Crrtes. 1/6. Book II. THe HERITAGE OF 
GREECE AND Rome. 1/9. Book III. MEN wHo MADE BRITAIN. 2/-. Book IV. MAKERS OF THE MODERN WORLD. 
2/3. The course is based very largely on the recommendations of “ The Teaching of History ’’ (H.M.S.O.) in which 
the Board of Education urges that the first two years should give a systematic treatment of general world history and 
geography. The books are fully and entertainingly illustrated throughout. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 


By H. W. F. FRANKLIN, B.A., and J. A. G. BRUCE, M.A. This book, in its two parts, is 
intended to provide a complete course from the foundations to the beginnings of Higher Composition, and to serve 
as a text-book from preparatory school to Sixth Form. Part I, 4/6. Parts II and III, 2/9 


CONCISE SCHOOL PHYSICS Mechanics Section 


By R. G. SHACKEL, M.A. This section forms jei of a course in Elementary Mechanics, Heat, Light, and 
Sound, and Electricity and Magnetism suitable for schools preparing for one of the various General School Examina- 
tions. In general, an attempt is made to present the principles from a practical and modern point of view. 2/9 


A SCHOOL PHYSICS 


Revision Notes and Questions. Hydrostatics, Heat, Light, and Sound 


By S. R. HUMBY, M.C., M.A., and F. W. GODDARD, M.A., F.C.S. Intended primarily as a 
revision course for students taking the School Certificate or Matriculation examinations, this book includes a number 
of questions taken from the examination papers of recent years. A section on Hydrostatics has been included, and 
a detailed explanation has been given of both forms of signs convention in use in geometrical optics. Rapid revision 
tests are inserted after each section. With Illustrations. 3/- 


CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC School Certificate 


By F. W. GODDARD, M.A., F.C.S. This small book gives a clear statement of the elementary laws, 
an explanation of their applications, the methods of working out typical examples, and a collection of about 300 
numerical questions mostly taken from recent School Certificate examination papers. 

The questions are carefully graded and explanatory text is included. 1/6 


BUSINESS AFFAIRS AND BOOK-KEEPING 


By WINIFRED E. GILL. This book was written with the object of supplying under one cover information 
on various subjects of a business nature for those engaged in household management either on a large or a small 
scale. The first part of the book deals with Banking, Insurance, and the law and custom of the relationship of 
sat ts and domestic servant. The second part is designed primarily for students of Institutional Management 
and is concerned with the application of the principles of double entry book-keeping to tbe accounts of ee 


AN OUTLINE OF STATISTICS 


By SAMUEL HAYS, B.Com. This book provides an introduction to the study of statistical methods. The 
subject is made as practical as possible by the constant use of examples taken from the field of business and bya 
section which deals with the application of statistics to economic problems. l- 
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In conclusion, if the system of war stands condemned 
by the spirit and teaching of Christ, and no really vital 
attempt has ever been made to prove it otherwise, then 
it must be evil, and as a consequence, any benefit 
seemingly following the work of slaughter is simply and 
only the Divine overruling of evil for good, the good 
originating, not because of war, but in spite of it. Were 
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this not so, and the claim is to be upheld that the true 
progress of humanity is generated by war, then is the 
corrupt tree seen to produce good fruit, which our Lord 
clearly tells us is impossible. 


CHARLES EDWARDS GREGORY. 


Evesham, Worcestershire. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the August Competition is ‘ Pluto,” 
who is requested to send name and address. Proxime 
accessit ‘‘ T. S. M.” 


The winner of the July Competition was Mr. C. V. 
Merrett, 140 Hurst Street, Oxford. 


We classify the fifty-four versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Pluto, T. S. M., Bubenberg, R. L., V. N., 
J. E. M., Woodlea, Cephas, H. S. W., 
Borderer, Quottage, Snakey, Thespis, 
G. E. M., Narf, Ex Or, Brive, Superannuated, 
Mousmée, Memus, Trina, Dolphin, Atossa, 
Molinia, R. A. D., Salonique, Ard, Martin, 
R. E., Old Trident. 


Class II.—Abacus, Brightonian, Numéro, Pharma, Als 
Ob, Silsden, Glamis, Fantasia, Sinister, 
Auburn, Yendu, Lee Anderson, Mesh, Dart, 
Eleanor, Bésigue, Leander, Nautilus. 


Class III.—W. A. C., 23, Onyx, Cepella, M. N. O. P., 
L. M. P. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘‘ PARADOXE SUR LE COMÉDIEN,” by DENIS 
DIDEROT 


Je devrais m’arréter ici; mais vous me pardonnerez 
plus aisément une réflexion déplacée qu’omise. C’est une 
expérience qu’apparemment vous aurez faite quelquefois, 
lorsque appelé par un débutant ou par une débutante, chez 
elle, en petit comité, pour prononcer sur son talent, vous 
lui aurez accordé de lâme, de la sensibilité, des entrailles, 
vous l'aurez accablée d’éloges et l'aurez laissée, en vous 
séparant d’elle, avec l’espoir du plus grand succés. Cepen- 
dant qu’arrive-t-il ? Elle parait, elle est sifflée, et vous 
vous avouez a vous-même que les sifflets ont raison. D'où 
cela vient-il ? Est-ce qu’elle a perdu son ame, sa sensibilité, 
ses entrailles, du matin au soir? Non; mais a son rez- 
de-chaussée vous étiez terre à terre avec elle ; vous l’écoutiez 
sans égard aux conventions, elle était vis-a-vis de vous, 
il n’y avait entre l'un et l'autre aucun modèle de comparai- 
son; vous étiez satisfait de sa voix, de son geste, de son 
expression, de son maintien; tout était en proportion 
avec l’auditoire et l’espace ; rien ne demandait de l’exagéra- 
tion. Sur les planches tout a changé: ici il fallait un 
autre personnage, puisque tout s'était agrandi. 

Sur un théâtre particulier, dans un salon où le spectateur 
est presque de niveau avec l'acteur, le vrai personnage 
dramatique vous aurait paru énorme, gigantesque, et au 
sortir de la représentation vous auriez dit à votre ami 
confidemment: ‘‘ Elle ne réussira pas, elle est outrée ; ” 
et son succès au théâtre vous aurait étonné. Encore une 
fois, que ce soit un bien ou un mal, le comédien ne dit rien, 
ne fait rien dans la société precisément comme sur la 
scène ; c'est un autre monde. 


TRANSLATED BY “ PLUTO ” 


I ought to stop here ; but you will more readily forgive 
me for misplacing a reflexion than for leaving it out. It 
concerns an experience that I suppose you have sometimes 
had. An actor or, shall we say, an actress, about to make 
her début, has invited you to the intimacy of her house to 
pass an opinion upon her talent; you have credited her 
with soul, sensibility, and emotional power, showered her 


with praises, and gone away leaving her in hope of a triumph. 
But what happens? She appears, she is hissed, and you 
confess to yourself that the hisses are deserved. How does 
this come about ? Can it be that she has lost her soul, her 
sensibility and her emotions, between morning and evening ? 
No; but in her ground-floor room you and she were on the 
same common-place level; you listened without thinking 
about conventions, she was face to face with you, no 
standard of comparison came between ; you were satisfied 
with her voice, her gestures, her expression, her carriage ; 
everything was in proportion to the audience and the place ; 
no exaggeration was called for. On the boards, all that was 
changed; here another character was needed, because 
everything had been magnified. 

On a private stage, in a drawing-room, where the spectator 
is almost on the same level as the actor, the true theatrical 
character would have seemed to you enormous, fantastic, 
and as you left after the performance you would have 
remarked confidentially to your friend: ‘‘ She will not 
succeed, she is extravagant ; ” and her success at the theatre 
would have astonished you. I say once again: for better 
or worse, the actor says nothing and does nothing in ordinary 
life in quite the same way as upon the stage ; it is a different 
world. 


This morsel of eighteenth century dramatic criticism 
was a change from the more modern extracts we have 
set recently. It contained few real difficulties of vocabu- 
lary or grammar, so that translations had to be judged 
mainly on stylistic considerations. We were a little 
disappointed that nobody made any serious attempt at a 
rendering in the diction of the period, and we feel that 
in any case a modern word like flat—used by many 
of our most efficient competitors in translating rez-de- 
chaussée—struck a false note. 

Our aim must be to give the English reader a true 
impression of an author’s style as well as an accurate 
rendering of his meaning, and when the author is a 
“ classic,” it is no bad plan to look up the literary his- 
torians before starting to translate. Diderot was a 
slapdash, exuberant fellow, “ laissant,” says Faguet, 
“ beaucoup plus même que Rousseau, aller sa plume la 
bride sur le cou.” Lanson says: ‘Il a écrit comme il 
parlait, facilement, gaiement, sans fatigue et sans 
relâche. . . . Aussi ne peut-on parler ici de labeur 
artistique, de lente élaboration, de composition savante 
et réfléchie.” Now look at the sentence Elle paraît, elle 
est sifflée, &c. Diderot calls a hiss a hiss, but here is 
“ Fantasia’s’’ version: She makes her début, she ts 
badly received and you admit that the audience is justified 
in expressing its disapproval. Perfectly correct, but oh, 
what a difference! Rather “ Quottage’s’’ hoots or 
‘‘Glamis’s ” booing than such emasculation of a robust 
writer. 


The other extreme was provided by “ Nautilus,” who 
translated siffiée as “ given the bird,” a rendering which we 
fear would have puzzled Diderot’s contemporaries even 

(Continued on page 574) 
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BELL 


OUTSTANDING NEW TEXT BOOKS 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
ALGEBRA 
by C. V. DURELL, M.A. 4s. 6d. and in parts. 


This is a new Alternative Version of the 
author’s well-known New Algebra for Schools, 
which is now in its fourteenth edition. ‘‘ The 
longer we use Mr. Durell’s books the more 
we are impressed by the almost uncanny skill 
with which he devises exercises, simple in 
themselves, but illustrating important prin- 
ciples, which are searching tests of progress. 
We commend this new volume to the attention 
of teachers.” —THE A.M.A. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 
by E. NIGHTINGALE, M.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Nightingale’s new book is characterised 
by those qualities which have given his 
previous books so high a reputation. It 
provides an elementary course in all the main 
branches of Physics, and covers two or more 
years’ work. It should prove especially 
valuable to pupils studying Physics as part of a 
General Science syllabus for School Certificate. 


SIMPLE CHEMISTRY 
by F. FAIRBROTHER, M.Sc. 3s. 


A useful text-book for the two or three years 
preceding the School Certificate year. It also 
meets the needs of pupils taking Chemistry as 
part of a General Science course. The subject 
is treated experimentally throughout. Only 
simple apparatus is required and chemical 
theory is reduced to the absolute minimum. 


THE BRITISH ISLES 


by A. R. BARBOUR SIMPSON, M.A., B.Sc. 
Numerous maps and illustrations. 2s. 


A clear and concise account of the geography 
of the British Isles. Great pains have been 
taken to render the text as up-to-date as 
possible, and to help School Certificate candi- 
dates by discriminating between what is 
important and what is not. A series of very 
carefully designed maps and diagrams forms an 
important part of the book. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


PORTUGAL STREET 


PASSE-PARTOUT 
A Graduated French Course 


by B. YANDELL, M.A. Part I, 2s. 6d. 
Parts Il and III in preparation. 


Carefully designed to stimulate the natural 
enthusiasm which is brought by the pupil to 
a fresh subject. The reading text, supported by 
illustrations, forms a series of continuous 
stories dealing with matters which are sure to 
interest pupils. Much thought has been given 
to the limitation of the vocabulary, to the 
setting-out of the grammar, to the clear 
statement of rules, and to the arrangement of 
the exercises. 


FRENCH STYLE 


THROUGH UNSEENS 


by J. B. C. GRUNDY, M.A., Ph.D., 
and M. THIERRY. 4s. 


Ninety prose and verse passages for translation, 
which are not merely useful tests of vocabulary, 
but characteristic specimens of their authors’ 
style. Dr. Grundy has provided introductions, 
annotations, and critical questions designed to 
test appreciation. This should prove a valuable 
book for Higher Certificate candidates. 


L'ANNÉE FRANCAISE 
by F. A. HEDGCOCK and R. HUGUES. 2s. 


An attractive and well-illustrated reader for 
third or fourth year pupils; there are notes 
and also a French-English vocabulary. ‘‘ We 
can unreservedly recommend this book which 
will encourage pupils to understand the 
French and to wish to visit their country.” 
—THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


IDEA AND EXPRESSION 
by R. W. MOORE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Should prove particularly useful for Sixth Form 
pupils. Its aim is to encourage the development 
of critical standards, of individual tastes and 
of the power of self-expression both in speech 
and composition. The book offers a wide 
variety of exercises bearing upon the expression 
of ideas in the English language. 
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in inverted commas. Before leaving this sentence we 
must quote one magnificent howler (the perpetrator, we 
are sure, will forgive us and share the joke) : She makes 
her appearance, and she is wheezy ; and silently you admit 
that the wheezings are there all right. 


As “ Lee Anderson ” remarks, “ Diderot’s very facility 
makes him a trifle careless in expressing himself.” This 
carelessness undoubtedly accounts for the way in which 
he starts with un débutant ou une débutante and thereafter 
refers only to the female of the species. Most competitors 
managed to get over this diffculty by some such device 
as the prizewinner has used. “Leander ” tried using 
their, which worked very well until almost the end, when 
Elle ne réussira pas, elle est outrée proved an insurmount- 
able obstacle. The author’s careless facility may also 
be to blame for the awkward construction of his long 
second sentence. It ran much better if translated by 
There is an experience, or by taking it as referring to the 
véflexion—as though it had been I} s’agit d'une expérience. 
This expedient was adopted by “ Pluto ” and other Class 
I translators, and we thought it reasonable, though we 
are not at all sure that Diderot meant it like that. 


“ Pluto’s ” version goes with a swing, and stood out 
from among some other good efforts. He has been 
particularly successful in conveying Diderot’s meaning 
without sacrificing his style to any extent. “ T. S. M.” 
left out du matin au soir and translated tout a changé 
as all is changed. ‘“‘ Bubenberg,’’ otherwise excellent, 
was one of many who apparently took appelé as invited 
(to give an opinion) whereas it goes with chez elle—invited 
to her house (to give an opinion). 

A question which arose this month, not for the first 
time, was: “ How far is one justified in leaving un- 
translated a foreign word which is to some extent 
current in English? ” The answer, in our view, is: 
“ Only when (a) the word is in frequent and general use, 
and (b) when there is no reasonably neat English equiva- 
lent.” Judged by this test, salon cannot be allowed to 
remain when it means (as here) an ordinary drawing- 
room. Début passes muster, but débutant is more than 
doubtful (pace Fowler, quoted by “ H. S. W.” as his 
authority). Débutante is current enough, but the social 
beginner has almost ousted the stage beginner. As for 
outrée, can we assume its meaning to be generally under- 
stood by English readers when some of our own com- 
petitors render it as she is overwhelming, she is outrageous, 
and she ts out of it ? 

A number of translators failed to discover the old 
sense of apparemment—frobably, or most likely, but they 
ought to have been warned by the fact that it made 
nonsense if rendered by apparently. Confidemment 
formerly meant confidently and we accepted either this 
or confidentially. 

It was a surprise to us that déplacée gave any trouble. 
Mistaken (“ Brightonian’’), unpleasing (“ Lee Ander- 
son’’), unsuitable (“Nautilus”), changed (M. N. O. P.’’), 
and uncalled for (‘‘ Dolphin ’’), were all wide of the mark, 
nor did we like obtrusive (“ V. N.”) and trrelevant 
(“ Pharma.’’) 

The conventions were surely the stage’s unwritten laws 
(as “ Abacus ” puts it) and not soctal conventions. 
Son expression is more likely to have been “ Leander’s ”’ 
delivery than “H.S. Ws” play of feature or “R. A. D’s”’ 
facial expression. ‘“‘ Pharma ” must have been think- 
ing of guts when she translated entrailles as staying 
power. 
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“23” will note that prononcer sur is not to proclaim, 
“ Salonique ” that expérience does not always mean 
experiment, “ Dart ’’ and others will note the meaning 
of particulier, and numerous competitors that to stop is 
not the same thing as to pause. “ Numéro” mistook 
du plus grand succès for d'un plus grand succès, but we 
wonder how “ Yendu”’ evolved Here I must make a 
digression out of Je devrais m'arrêter ici, and “ Cephas ”’ 
from one day to the next out of du matin au soir. 

Committee and committee meeting were terms to be 
avoided in translating en petit comité. We liked a 
friendly gathering (“ Fantasia”) and a select circle 
(“ J. E. M.”) but hardly in strict privacy (‘‘ Brive”) 
and decidedly not in confidence (“ R. E.”). In the prize 
version the translation of this phrase was perhaps 
shirked, but we gave “ Pluto ” the benefit of the doubt. 

“ Snakey ” managed the second sentence well, and 
then lapsed into: Has she lost her spirit, her sensibility, 
and her feeling in the evening which she had in the morn- 
tng? “ Memus ” also had a lapse of style: she appears, 
ts shouted down, which latter you admit to yourself is 
Justified. 

The Prize Editor seems to have been in a destructive 
mood ; however, there were plenty of happily chosen 
words and phrases. Deserving of commendation, for 
instance, were “T. S. M.,”? “ Cephas,” ‘‘ Memus,” “‘ Salo- 
nique,” “ Martin,” “ Numéro,” and “ L. M. P.,” for 
finding player as a translation of comédien. Likewise 
“Als Ob” and “ Yendu ” for her use of gesture. We 
liked “‘ Bubenberg’s ” Here I ought to make an end, and 
“ Silsden’s ” bombastic (outrée). There were several 
good renderings of terre à terre avec elle, notably On a 
plain footing with her, by “T. S. M.” and On level earth 
together, by “ R. L.” 

We cannot, unfortunately, mention every one, but 
the following are a few notes jotted down in going through 
the entries: “ Martin ” had some good points and a 
number of minor inaccuracies. “‘ Brightonian ’’ keeps 
up a steady average, but we should like to see him in 
Class I. ‘‘ Woodlea ’’ was in good form. “ Sinister’s ” 
sins were mostly of omission. “‘ Quottage ’’ produced a 
creditable effort without his dictionary. ‘“‘ Eleanor” 
shows some improvement. “Cepella’’ should perse- 
vere: she has a knack of neat phrasing, but has not 
taken enough trouble with her dictionary, or needs a 
better one. 

Last month we received a Spanish translation from 
“ Katty Ann ” too late for inclusion. We thank “ R. E.,” 
“ Abacus,” “‘ Brightonian,’’ and “ Lee Anderson ’’ for 
their letters: the points they raise have, we think, 
been dealt with. We omitted to refer to a query from 
“ Dalriada ”—“ Would it be possible to set a passage in 
Russian or Polish ? ” The number of competitors would 
scarcely be large enough, we fear, even if it could be 
arranged. Below, however, is another Latin passage, in 
response to several requests, and we are trying the 
experiment of “ verse into prose,” the passage being 
rather long for translation into verse. 


A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best transla- 
tion into English prose of the following Latin verse 
passage :— 

PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA 
Gravidus jam surgere pontus 
coeperat ac longo fugiebant agmine fluctus 
impellentis onus monstri; caput eminus undas 
scindentis pelagusque vomit : circumsonat aequor 
(Continued on page 578) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 
Modern Language List on application. 


ALTERNATIVE JUNIOR 
CLASSIFIED REVISION EXERCISES 
IN FRENCH 


By E. HART-DYKE and W. E. CAPEL-CURE. Small 
crown 8vo., with vocabulary. 92 pages. 18. 3d. 

This book, written on the same lines as the Classified Revision 
Exercises in French, is intended to serve the same purpose for 
those who are preparing for the Junior Locals or similar 
examination. ome knowledge of Grammar is assumed. 
Each section deals with one definite grammatical rule with 
model sentences, and sentences for translation into French 
based on them, with continuous passages for revision. 


L’ERMITE 


By Dr. McGREGOR WILLIAMS and LOUIS PALLIER. 
Illustrated, with Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo., 
106 pages, limp cloth. 18. 6d. 

Uniform with the same authors’ La Formule, this is 
a “‘thriller’’ centring around a school. It is written 
in good modern idiomatic French. 


TABLEAUX COLSON CARTES 
POSTALES 


The Wall Pictures, entitled Tableaux Colson, will 
shortly be available for class use in post card size, with 
vocabulary on the back. There are 14 subjects, price 
per packet, 28. Per 25 of any one card, 3s. 


ABREGE DE L’HISTOIRE DE LA 
LITTÉRATURE FRANÇAISE 


A l’usage des Classes de Lettres. Par Maurrce MOREL, 
Professeur au Lycée Buffon. Foolscap 8vo. 400 pages. 
38. 6d. Full Leather, 6s. net. 

A short history of French Literature written entirely 
in French, suitable for Higher Certificate pupils. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


FRENCH PROSE AND POETRY 


By Professor HENRI PEYRE, Université de Lyon, 
and E. M. GRANT. With Introductions, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. Large crown 8vo. 360 pages. 6s. 
Whilst giving ample space to very important writers, 
such as Descartes, Pascal, La Fontaine, Boileau, and La 
Bruyére, it includes brief selections from Sorel, 
Scarron, and Saint-Evremond, &c. 


INTRODUCTION A MOLIERE 
Le Médecin malgré lui, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
Abrégés avec Introductions, Notes et Vocabulaire par 
E.R. GODDARD and JEANNE ROSSELET. With 
Illustrations. Small crown 8vo. 200 pages. 2s. 3d. 
A thoroughly practical book, including the Music for 
Songs and Directions for Staging. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Now Ready HARRAP’S 


MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS 

By J. BARTHOLOMEW, M.A., and H. ALNWICK, B.A. 
With 64 pages of Maps, Physical, Distributional and Vegetation 
and 16-page General Index giving Latitudes and Longitudes 
of nearly 8,000 Important Places. Size roin. by 74 in. Full 
Cloth Binding. 4s. 6d. 

In view of the great success of the New World Atlas and 
General School Atlas published a few years ago the publishers 
are issuing a larger atlas containing a collection of maps 
sufficient to cover Matriculation and similar requirements. 
Before arriving at the final choice of contents, several teachers 
in important schools were consulted, and thus the publishers 
feel confident that the contents represent the most complete 
set of useful maps necessary for the purpose in view. 
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EDUCATION 
An important new addition to Intelligence Testing 


MEASURING INTELLIGENCE 


A Guide to the Administration of the New Revised Stanford- 
Binet Tests of Intelligence. By L. M. TERMAN and MAUD 
A. MERRILL. Demy 8vo. 476 pages. ros. 6d. net. 


It is twenty-one years since Terman’s Measurement of Intelli- 
ence marked an epoch in the history of education. The new 
Book has been in preparation for ten years, and has been 
very carefully revised in the light of experience. Professor 
Cubberley states in his Introduction: ‘ An examination of 
the manuscript of the present volume leads the editor again to 
state that the work in its new form, as in the old, represents 
a distinct contribution to educational procedures, and to 
predict for the revision a usefulness even greater than that 
enjoyed by the original edition.” 

MarsgriAL. There are now two alternative sets of Test 
Material, for rechecking and for greater accuracy, 
containing many more items than formerly. 

Full Particulars on application. 


HISTO RY 


A SKETCH MAP HISTORY OF 
BRITAIN, 1783-1914 


By I. RICHARDS and J. A. MORRIS, Latymer 
School, Edmonton. Crown 4to. 128 s. 38. 6d. 
Containing self-explanatory diagrams oF a the main 
problems of the nineteenth century, with Notes, 
Suggestions, and Questions. For School Certificate 
and beyond. 


MATHEMATICS 


SANE ARITHMETIC 


By CHARLES WARRELL, Pleaslev Hill Senior School, 
Mansfield. In Four Books. Illustrated. 84 in. by 54 in. 
Books I, II, III. 64 pages. Stiff paper, rod. each. 
Limp cloth, 1s. each. 

Boer IV. 80 pages. Stiff paper, rs. Limp cloth, 
1s. 3d. 

Books I—IV, with answers. Cloth boards, 2s. each. 
This original course for Senior Forms in Elementary, 
and Lower Forms in Secondary Schools, follows very 
closely the recent Suggestions in that the first book does 
little more than to revise and emphasise the Four 
Simple Rules on the lines of Junior Work. Further, all 
the exercises are on “such practical topics as 
seem likely to be of most value in the domestic, social 
and economic life of the pupils when they leave school.”’ 
Lengthy fractions and decimals are avoided. The 
pupils’ real interest will be aroused, from which under- 
sanding, accuracy and sound progress will naturally 
ollow. 


A COURSE IN GEOMETRY — 


By J. L. LATIMER, M.A., and T. SMITH, B.Sc., Manchester 
Grammar School. Two Parts. as. 6d. each. Complete, 
376 pages. 4s. 6d. l 

The first section of this book, the Preliminary Course, consists 
of examples only, all explanations being left to the teacher. 
The remainder of the book is a straightforward course up to 
School Certificate standard and a little way beyond. The 
diagrams and explanations are unusually clear. Teachers will 
appreciate the frequent revision exercises, and the Summary 
at the beginning of the book. 


Send for the 


New School Library List 


64 pages, illustrated, with classified Lists of Books 
and Index of Titles. 


Send for Catalogues and Prospectuses to 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, 


182 HIGH HOLBORN 


LIMITED 


LONDON, W.C. | 
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5 dentibus inque ipso rapidum mare navigat ore. 
hinc vasti surgunt immensis torquibus orbes 
tergaque consumunt pelagus : sonat undique Syrtis 
atque ipsi metuunt montes scopulique ruentem. 
Infelix virgo, quamvis sub vindice tanto 

IO quae tua tunc fuerat facies! quam fugit in auras 
spiritus ! ut toto caruerunt sanguine membra, 
cum tua fata cavis e rupibus ipsa videres 
adnantemque tibi poenam pelagusque ferentem 
quantula praeda maris ! quassis hic subvolat alis 

15 Perseus, et coelo pendens jaculatur in hostem, 
Gorgoneo tinctum defigens sanguine ferrum. 
illa subit contra versamque a gurgite frontem 
erigit, et tortis innitens orbibus alte 
emicat ac toto sublimis corpore fertur. 

20 sed, quantum illa subit, semet jaculata profundo, 
in tantum revolat laxumque per aethera ludit 
Perseus, et ceti subeuntis verberat ora. 
spectabat pugnam pugnandi causa puella ; 
jamque oblita sui metuit pro vindice tali 

25 suspirans animoque magis quam corpore pendet. 
Tandem confossis subsedit bellua membris 
plena maris summasque iterum remeavit ad undas, 
et magnum vasto contexit corpore pontum. 
perfundit liquido Perseus in marmore corpus 

30 major, et ex undis ad cautes pervolat altas 
solvitque haerentem vinclis de rupe puellam 
desponsam, magna nupturam dote mariti. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
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during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 602, must reach 
the office by the first post on October 1, 1937, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


ESSAYS FOR THE NEXT COMPETITION ARE DUE OCTOBER 6, 
1937. 
On the outside cover of the essays should be written : 
1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 
2. The Candidate’s age last birthday. This ts essential ; 
3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 
4. The title of the essay ; 
5. A declaration signed by the head of the school 
(a) Confirming the Candidate's age ; 
(b) That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 
uncorrected work of the Candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay Competition,” 
and it should be posted to: 


MR. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS 


The programme of lectures and classes 
for teachers for the session 1937-38 com- 
prises a wide range of subjects which will 
be dealt with by distinguished lecturers and 
leading authorities. 


Teachers in all types of schools (public and 
private), whether in or outside the County, 
are eligible to attend. 


A number of courses in Art, English, 
Geography, History, Music, and Science are 
specially suitable for masters and mistresses 


. 


in secondary schools. 


The Handbook giving particulars of the 
courses, syllabuses, and fees can be obtained 
post free on application to 


The EpucaTION OFFICER (H4), 
The County Hall, S.E. 1. 


Profit Without Risk! 
d, 4l =P, 


TAX FREE 


—and your capital absolutely secure 


GENEROUS ADVANCES ON 
APPROVED PROPERTY 


CITY o LONDON 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Incorporated under the Building Societies Act, 1874 


DRAYTON HOUSE, GORDON STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. I 


for Prospectus 


Write to Secretar 
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BLACKIE 


LA FRANCE VIVANTE 


Livre de Lecture pour la Premiére Année 


By L. LAMPORT-SMITH, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Headmaster of Downham Secondary School, Officier de l'Instruction Publique 


With 30 Coloured Illustrations by Ferdinand Raffin. Cloth Boards, 2s. 


This is a first-year reading book planned to go side by side with a Course Grammar. It precedes and acts as an 
introduction to “ Le Français par l'Image.” 

The book contains thirty lessons each provided with a coloured illustration specially drawn by Ferdinand Raffin 
(well known as an illustrator of school books in France), and the text has been prepared side by side with the 
illustrations. Words in the text find their counterpart in the respective picture as far as possible. 

The scheme of presenting a vivid picture of life in France to-day, successfully carried out in “ Le Français par l'Image,” 
is continued, and great care has been taken to select words that have a common and current use. The Vocabulary, 
based on the Word-Count Book of Vander Beke, includes the essential words for a first year, and only very occasionally 
goes outside this range where the story demands a closer meaning. 

The reading matter has been simplified from French classic sources, and the extracts are based on work by La Fontaine, 
Voitaire, Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Fénelon, Balzac, and P. L. Courier. 

After each lesson there is a List of Words to Learn, and the Questionnaire, which can be answered from the pictures 
will be found an excellent preparation for conversation. The Thémes d’Imitation given at the end of the book are in 
response to a demand for exercises of this type. 


MODERN EUROPE EXPLAINED 


A Guide to Present-day History 
By W. R. McAULIFFE, B.A. 


First Class Special Honours (Senior Honoursman) 
. School of Mediaeval and Modern History 
Sometime Derby Student for Historical Research, 
Lecturer in History under the London County Council 


With seven Maps in Colour. 
Price 2s. 9d. 


This book, primarily intended for pupils of 13 to 16 or 17 years of age, is also suitable for those who are older. 

The author's aim is to explain, correct, and amplify what might be termed ‘‘ newspaper history ’’—in other words, 
to enable the pupil to assess the value and import of what he reads in the newspapers, and to understand the political 
and economic complexities of modern Europe. The book may, indeed, be described as a ‘* Compendium of Current Topics.” 

So far as possible, the author has confined himself to record of fact, seeking to provide his readers with sufficient material 
from which to form considered opinions for themselves. 

The book contains a Glossary of Political Terms, a Reference List of Contemporary Personages, a useful Bibliography, 
and an Index. 

There are seven specially prepared coloured maps. 


A New Series of German Texts 


BLACKIE’S GRADED GERMAN TEXTS 


General Editor: 


WERNER R. SCHWEIZER, Ph.D. 
Head of the Department of German, University College, Nottingham 


Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. each 


FOR BEGINNERS FOR UPPER FORMS 

Der Rollerklub, by Ericu SIELAFF. 
Edited by ARNoLD J. HENsScHEL, B.A., German Die Médchenfeinde, by Cart SPITTELER. 
Master at Tottenham County School, and Lecturer Edited by WERNER R. SCHWEIZER, Ph.D., Head of 
in German at the City of London College. With the Department of German, University College, 


Questionnaire. 


FOR MIDDLE FORMS 


Pole Poppenspéler, by THEODOR STORM. 
Edited by E. C. PRESLEY, B.A., Sherborne School 


Nottingham. 


Das Fräulein von Scuderi, by E. T. A. HOFFMANN. 


for Girls. Edited by H. WALKER, B.A., Head of the Modern 
Der Schuss von der Kanzel, by C. F. MEYER. Language Department, High Pavement School, 
Edited by C. D’O. Gowan, B.A., Eton College. Nottingham. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Dr. T. K. DERRY is to be the Headmaster of Mill Hill 
School in succession to Mr. M. L. Jacks, who has been 
appointed Director of the Department of Education 
at the University of Oxford. Dr. Derry is 32 years of 
age, and will be one of England’s youngest headmasters. 
It is interesting to note that Mr. Jacks was appointed 
to Mill Hill in 1922 at the age of 28. Dr. Derry was 
educated at Kingswood School, Bath, and Queen’s 
College, Oxford. He graduated with first classes in 
Classical Moderations and Modern History, and took his 
D.Phil. in 1930. At present he is chief history master 
and sixth form master at Repton. He will take up his 
new duties in January next. 

k * * 

THE Governors of the Roan School Foundation have 
appointed Mr. H. W. Gilbert, at present Headmaster of 
the Boulevard School, Hull, to the Headmastership of 
the Roan School for Boys, Greenwich, in succession to 
Mr. W. J. Potter, who is retiring. Mr. Gilbert is an 
old boy of Lewes Grammar School, and trained for 
teaching at Borough Road College. He took his B.Sc. 
and M.Sc. at London, and for two years was a research 
student at Berlin. He saw four years of War service, and 
his teaching experience includes two years as an assistant 
at Luton Modern School and eight years as senior 
science master at Derby Municipal School. In 1928 
he was appointed Headmaster of the Boulevard School, 
Hull. 


* * * 


By the death of Mr. A. Watson Bain at the age of 71, 
on August 6 last, this Journal has lost a valuable con- 
tributor and a devoted reader. He took a keen delight 
in trying his hand at the prize translation each month, 
and was often successful. From time to time he also 
gave valuable advice in connexion with books, and his 
reviews of books made clear his love for all that was 
beautiful in the realms of literature and art. A man of 
many parts and varied interests, he gave his earlier 
years, after graduating at Glasgow, to teaching at 
Kirkcaldy, Smyrna, Ayr, Perth and other schools and 
became Headmaster of Woolwich Polytechnic Day 
School. He resigned this post for a course of study at 
Columbia University. Later he had further teaching 
experience at New York and Montreal, leaving the latter 
town in 1915 to offer his services for the duration of the 
War, during which his knowledge of Modern Greek 
was of great value. After his War service he became 
educational adviser first to Messrs. Edwin Arnold & Co. 
and then to Messrs. Methuen. His own literary output 
covered a large range, from articles of merit in various 
journals to anthologies of British, French, and German 
poets published by Messrs. Methuen, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, and Messrs. Macmillan. During later years he 
acted as occasional inspector for the Board of Education, 
as Examiner in French and German for London and 
other Universities. Since 1935, he was in charge of 
the Men’s Hostel at Prof. Ripmann’s Holiday Courses 
at King’s College, Denmark Hill. He took. a keen 
interest in athletics of all kinds. When the Olympic 
Games were revived in Athens he was the correspondent 
of the Field; and afterwards lectured all over the 
country on these games. A man of great integrity, 
profound religious convictions, and singular kindness 
of heart, he will be greatly missed by those who knew 
him well. 

ONLOOKER. 
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WORLD RELATIONS 


By MARGARET S. WILLIS 


Lately University Demonstrator, Department of Geography, University of 
Cambridge. 


Formerly Assistant Lecturer in Geography, University of Manchester. 


Being Part 1 of PHILIPS’ 


SYSTEMATIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


Secondary Schools covers the whole field of 
world relationships and explains their physical, political, 
economic, and historical ean (aes s. Based on 
original sources, and profusely illustrated with maps 
and diagrams, it embodies the latest results of geo- 
graphical research and may claim to be the most 
complete and authoritative single volume of World 
Geography hitherto published. Its wide scope is 
indicated in the following summary of the contents of 


its eight chapters : 
© ll. The Earth — its physical structure and 
geology, past and present. 


lil. Oceanography. 


IV. Climatology and the effects of climatic conditions 
on organic life. 

V. Biogeography : the character and distribution of 
plant life—the distribution of animal life. 


VI. Biogeography (continued) : Anthropology ; the 
Evolution of Modern Man ; the existing Races 
of Man—their classification and distribution. 


Vil. World Trade and its Commodities. 
Vill. The History of Geographical Discovery. 


This new Geography for University and College 


|. Mathematical Geography and Cartography. 


296 pages of text, including many maps and 
diagrams specially drawn for this work, with 
Index. 


Large 8vo. Cloth boards, 5s. 6d. 


PART ll—THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD: A 
REGIONAL SURVEY. By J. P. Underhill, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., Geography Master, Eastbourne College, is in 
active preparation and will be published in 1937. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LIMITED 
32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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BLACKIE’ LIST 


SCIENTIFIC, MATHEMATICAL 


Introductory Geometry 


By C. WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab.), Headmaster of 

Thetford Grammar School, and formerly Assistant Master at 

Oundle School; and R. C. B. Tart, B.Sc. (Hons.) (London), 

Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar School. 
With or Without Answers, 18. 6d. 

This book covers the first year’s work of the School Certificate 

Course. 


A Technical School Physics 


By J. F. SCOTT, B.A., Ph.D. (Lond.,) Science Master, L.C.C. 
Beaufoy Institute, London. 
Vol. I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND MECHANICS. 38. 
Vol. II. Hear. In the press. 
Vol. III. Execrricrry AND MAGNETISM. In preparation. 


Designed specifically to meet the needs of students in Junior 
Technical Schools and in the early stages of Technical Colleges. 


Machine Drawi 


For Students of Electrical Engineering 
By A. BRIDGE, Engineer at the General Electric Company. 
Oblong folio, 12 in. by 8 in., containing 39 full-page plates. 
48. 6d. net. 


A graduated series of drawing exercises for part-time students 
of Electrical Engineering taking National Certificate Courses. 


Electricity and Magnetism 
for Schools 


By E. E. WOODWARD, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.M.I.E.E., Senior 
Science Master, Day Technical School for Boys, North-Western 
Polytechnic. 

Large demy 8vo. 38. 
Covers the requirements of the School Certificate and Matricu- 
lation Examinations and the first year National Certificate 
Course in Electrical Engineering. 


Volumetric Analysis 


By H. P. STARCK, M.A. (Cantab.), Head of the Science 
Department, The Technical College, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Large demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Suitable for the School Certificate University Scholarship, 
National Certificate, Pharmaceutical, Medical and General 
Examinations in Chemistry. 


Exercises in Cartography 


By FRANK DEBENHAM, O.B.E., M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Professor of Geography, Cambridge 
University. 

Fully Illustrated. Crown 4to. 8s. 6d. net. 


With this collection of exercises the student of Geography 
can make himself proficient in all the branches of cartography 
and in the use of the many instruments and processes involved. 


Full particulars of above books on application 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page £8 10 0 Half Column (i page) £2 10 0 
One Column [} page) 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 103., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

(Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made pavable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGate Broapway, E.C.4 


Physical Education in Germany, and 
its Lessons for Us 


“THE report on Physical Education in Germany, re- 

cently issued by the Board of Education,’ has 
naturally and deservedly attracted a good deal of public 
attention. A British Physical Training Delegation 
visited Germany in November last as the guests of 
the German Government, and every facility for making 
the best use of the visit was therefore assured. The 
delegation consisted of officials of the Board and of the 
Scottish Education Department, and several other 
persons. Of its ten members, a majority were leading 
experts in the principles and practice of physical training, 
whilst the others represented education in a more 
general sense. Its report may therefore be taken as 
really authoritative. The fact that the delegation did 
not include any women is no doubt connected with 
the general conviction, even of ardent believers in the 
co-education of the sexes, that, in the matter of physical 
training, separate provision will always have to be made 
for boys and girls. Not only so, but recent changes in 
German physical training have, of course, chiefly 
affected the boys and the young men. 

During its stay the delegation visited elementary 
and secondary schools; one of the National Political 
Education Establishments, the aim of which is to give 
special training for selected boys with a natural capacity 
for leadership ; a University Physical Training Institute 
and its associated School for Leaders; the National 


1 Educational Pamphlets, No. 109. (H.M.S.O. ıs. net.) 
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Physical Training Academy and the Olympic Game 
Field in Berlin; a Labour Camp, designed to train 
young men, without distinction of social rank, to a 
respect for manual work; and a Land Year Camp, 
designed to familiarize town children with the work and 
life of the country. The delegation also reviewed the 
organization known as the Hitler Youth, of which more 
has been heard in this country than of the organizations 
mentioned above, because it dates from the time when 
National Socialism first gained the upper hand in 
German political life. 

The main object of the report is to explain and describe 
the methods and ideals of physical training which are 
paramount at the present time. The delegation has on 
the whole, very properly no doubt, not said much by way 
of evaluation, though what is said is by no means without 
significance. The fullest descriptions are those of physical 
education in the schools and universities and training 
colleges of Germany, and of the Hitler Youth. The 
account of the latter organization is one of the most 
interesting parts of the report, and one which ought, we 
think, to be read with special care by teachers in this 
country. The professed aims of the movement, apart from 
adding an element of practical utility to the general 
education of the young, as in the case of our scouts and 
guides, are to keep youth fit for its future duties to the 
State, to instil a spirit of discipline that will “ further 
the ideas of true socialism and submerge class barriers,” 
to be a thorough training for the State-service which 
every German must give, to make youth from its earliest 
age realize its individual and collective responsibility 
toward family, town, and finally State, and to bring 
town-bred youth into intimate contact with country- 
bred youth for the benefit of both. 

Reading not only the lines, but also a little between 
the lines, of the delegation’s report, one can scarcely 
resist the inference that along with much resemblance in 
detail, there is a difference between the Hitler Youth and 
the Boy Scout movements for which the only adequate 
description is that it is fundamental. The difference 
corresponds with the well-known cleavage of conviction 
as to the rights of the individual and the claims of the 
State. On the one view, the state stands supreme, and 
the individual is trained from his childhood upward to 
fit himself consciously and directly for the service of 
the State. On the other view, the claim of the individual 
to carve out his own destiny in his own way is recognized 
and upheld, and he is thereby believed to make his own 
best contribution to the welfare of the community. 
The two ideals may not in theory be irreconcilable, but 
in present practice they are separated by a deep gulf. 
The former view suits the authoritarian State, and we 
are assured by the delegation that the vast majority 
of German boys eagerly look forward to the day when 
they will be qualified by age to take their place in the 
ranks and commence their service to the State. 

The report ends by facing the question whether the 
present German pre-occupation with physical training 
really means a tendency to seek the development of the 
body at the expense of the mind, and to regard the body 
as a machine to be kept in perfect order, rather than as 
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the habitation of the mind and the temple of the soul. 
The German defenders of the system reply that it is 
a natural swing of the pendulum away from the excessive 
intellectualism which, as they believe, has been the 
source of Germany’s weakness in the past. They are 
tired of having their country regarded as a vast labora- 
tory, just as the Italians are tired of having their country 
regarded as a vast museum. 

And what of ourselves? The Association for Educa- 
tion in Citizenship has just published a pamphlet * which 
seems to throw some light on our own position in the 
matter. The headmaster of one of our most important 
schools goes so far as to say that “in an ordinary day 
secondary school the main emphasis tends to get placed 
by parents, boys, and masters—in that order—upon the 
acquisition of knowledge to pass School Certificate. 
There is a tendency, therefore, for many pupils to regard 
their schooling as an acquisitive mental process directed 
to a purely selfish end.” The school authorities in this 
case seek to counteract that tendency, and to restore 
the balance, by establishing a Community Service 
Corps, which bases upon a moral code a series of studies 
and forms of training “‘ directed towards enabling boys 
to be of service to their community.” This isan example 
of the kind of commendable effort made by English 
teachers; and if evidence were needed that they often 
work against long odds, such evidence could be gathered 
from the Board of Education’s own recent report on 
the subject of homework. 

A generation or two ago, Englishmen who visited 
German schools invariably returned much impressed 
by the high intellectual standards of those schools, but 
satisfied that the admittedly lower intellectual standards 
of English schools were amply atoned for by an obvious 
superiority in the training of character. Have those 
of us who well remember those times lived long enough 
to witness a most remarkable change in both countries ? 
Do we now behold the spectacle of a German school 
system which cares chiefly for physical culture and 
prowess, alongside an English school system which 
cares chiefly for examination successes? Are the 
young people of Germany and the young people of 
Britain being artificially subjected to opposite kinds 
of nervous strain, in each case out of keeping with their 
country’s traditions ? These are heart-searching ques- 
tions for teachers, parents, and administrators in this 
country, and this report on Physical Education in 
Germany should stimulate them to face such questions 
courageously. Maybe the lopsidedness of our own 
system is even more perilous than the lopsidedness of the 
German. If so, no vested interest in the maintenance 
of our present school examination system should be 
allowed to stand in the way of reform. 


2 Experiments in Practical Training for Citizenship. Price 6d. 


The West Sussex County Council is notifying all teachers 
in its employ that it is prepared to grant leave of absence 
on full salary to any teachers desiring interchange appoint- 
ments under the scheme for the interchange of teachers 
between schools in the mother country and schools in the 
overseas Dominions. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


“ HEADMASTER,” writing in The Spectator, 

gives a very gloomy account of the smaller 
public schools. He believes that secondary boarding 
schools have a healthy influence on the 


a a national life, but, apart from a few 
Schools: whose position seems to be unassail- 


able, the majority are engaged in an 
undignified competitive scramble. ‘‘Of these schools 
some are the old grammar schools, which, faced with 
the choice between the dead hand of an educational 
authority and the seductive glitter of social prestige, 
made the more human choice.” Unless some re- 
organization is devised, he thinks it is safe to prophesy 
that in fifty years there will be perhaps twenty-five 
public schools, and all the rest will be owned and directed 
by the State as secondary day schools. Public schools 
of 100 to 300 boys, charging fees of {100 to £150 per 
annum, tend, as the result of too much competition, to 
adopt unscrupulous methods of increasing their numbers, 
and to pass upon a genteel and snobbish public a super- 
ficial substitute for true education. And he is very 
intolerant of the activities of old boys, with their ties, 
dinners, insurance schemes, appeals, cricket matches and 
soon. But afterall this criticism he makes a constructive 
suggestion. 


OME kind of amalgamation, he thinks, might offer 

a feasible solution, on lines such as these. There 
are three schools, A, B and C, near together, and all 
offering the same type of education 
at about the same fee. They are losing 
between them £4,000 per annum. All are offering a full 
curriculum. All are paying a headmaster whose duty 
is not to work, but to advertise and worry. All are 
paying a bursar and a clerk. All three have attempted 
economies over feeding and masters’ salaries, and are 
waiting for that brilliant headmaster who has graduated 
in commercial travelling to save them from extinction. 
These three schools might pool all resources, set up a 
single governing body, and employ one solicitor and one 
bursar. Thus, it is said, {600 per annum will be saved at 
once. Then there could be some modification in the 
curricula. All the schools would teach all elementary 
subjects up to School Certificate standard, and certain 
subjects to Higher Certificate standard. But only in 
school A will Greek be taught, only in school B biology 
and advanced science, and only in school C advanced 
modern languages. This would save the combine 
£1,800 per annum. A further £600 per annum might be 
saved by making successful contracts for supplies, and 
the remaining £1,000 would have to come out of head- 
masters’ salaries. Each school would still have its own 
headmaster, but his duties would be much curtailed. 
We do not know whether the smaller schools are really 
in such a bad way as ‘“ Headmaster ” makes out. If 
they are, some kind of combination might well be 
advisable. 


A Suggestion. 


QNE of the most striking of the addresses delivered 

at the Liberal Summer School at Cambridge, was 
that given by Prof. John Hilton, who spoke on “ Econo- 
mic opportunity under democracy.” 


force hae: He contended that the reserved stalls, 
Stalls ’’ of Spe À 
Life the more glittering appointments of 


life, were still reserved for the products 
of the public schools, and the odds against a central 
schoolboy’s getting into one of them were 1,000 to one. 
They might joke about the old school tie, but he who 
laughed last laughed best. It carried its wearer into 
positions for which a man with the wrong tie stood about 
as much chance as a man without a shirt. Of 56 bishops, 
52 were at a public school ; 19 out of 24 deans; 122 out 
of 156 county court judges, recorders, &c.; 152 out of 
210 home civil servants receiving over {1,000 a year; 
and 20 out of 21 members of the present Cabinet. Too 
much Eton, Harrow and Winchester in high places gave 
us a set of people at the top who legislated and dominated 
in terms of Eton, Harrow, and Winchester. To bring 
about a change it would be necessary to make public, 
elementary and secondary education so much better 
that the snobbery value of having been at a public school 
would pale by comparison with the learning value of 
having been at the other schools. We might consider 
a law that no public school should be allowed to function 
unless it had on its roll call at least 50 per cent of pupils 
from elementary schools. It will be remembered that 
Dr. Norwood has made some suggestions on this point. 
Prof. Hilton would evidently go further. 


HOSE who wish that the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee on Private Schools 
could be put into force will be glad to note that attention 
has again been directed to this matter 


Bry eae by means of a question in the House 
ed of Commons. Mrs. M. C. Tate asked 


whether the Board of Education had 
information as to the number of private schools and the 
number of children attending them. In reply, 
Mr. Kenneth Lindsay said that his information was 
incomplete, but that of the estimated number of 10,000 
private schools with 400,000 pupils, 743, with 90,000 
pupils, were recognized by the Board as efficient. He 
had no information as to the standard of health and 
education in the other private schools. He could hold 
out no hope at present that Parliamentary time would be 
available for a complicated and probably contentious 
measure involving the recommendations of the Depart- 
mental Committee. Moreover, local authorities would, 
during the next few years, be fully occupied in giving 
effect to the Education Act and other parts of the 
Government’s policy. Asked, further, whether in view of 
the very great discrepancy between the number of private 
schools and the number which satisfy no known standard, 
it was not high time that the recommendations of the 
Committee were carried out, he said he thought it was, 
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but it was a question of what came first. Surely few 
things are more important than putting an end to the 
scandalous state of things revealed in the Committee’s 
report. Efficient private schools perform useful work, 
but the others ought no longer to be tolerated. 


THE growth of public social services is of course one 

of the portents of our time. They include educa- 
tion, health, employment insurance, pensions, and much 
besides. For many years there has 
been a haphazard piling up of measures, 
dictated by temporary circumstances 
and by financial and political con- 
siderations. The object of the organization known as 
P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning), which is an 
independent non-party group, consisting of industrialists, 
distributors, administrative officers, university teachers, 
and so forth, is to help towards evolving order out of 
chaos, and to hasten the time when the social services 
shall be envisaged as a whole. P.E.P. has just issued 
a Report on the British Social Services,* which gives a 
remarkably clear bird’s-eye view of these services, 
shows how they relate to one another, and initiates a 
review of their underlying principles. The report is a 
most valuable document, giving as it does, with the help 
of excellent tables and diagrams, the main facts about the 
social services, and the consensus of informed opinion 
about the next stages in their development. Education 
naturally takes a prominent place in the report, and an 
incisive summary is given of deficiencies in the present 
educational arrangements. 


Social Services : 
a Comprehensive 
Survey. 


"THE Report of the School Medical Officer of the 

London County Council for the year 1936 refers 
to considerable progress in the improvement of school 
buildings, and in schemes for the 
acquisition of playing fields, and it 
makes reference also to “‘ other ameni- 
ties,” such as gymnasia completely equipped and pro- 
vided with changing rooms and shower baths. Close 
watch is reported on the state of nutrition of the 
children, with the result that children whose nutritional 
state was not wholly satisfactory were found to be less 
than 6 per cent of the whole, and children suffering from 
serious malnutrition less than x per cent. In respect of 
cleanliness, discharging ears, anaemia, and other physical 
conditions, the children are reported as in better con- 
dition than ever recorded before. The report also refers 
to the remarkable results obtained by sending children 
to residential open-air schools for a few weeks. The 
report as a whole leaves upon one the impression that 
the seamy side is not conspicuously presented. We are 
told, for example, that in London there are nineteen 
nursery schools, accommodating about 700 children, 
but no reference is made to the pitifully inadequate 
provision that these figures imply. 


The School 
Medical Service. 


9 


“THE Report of the twenty-second Conference of 
New Ideals in Education, held last spring, is now 


* Published at 16 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
in cloth. Postage 6d. extra. 
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issued, and makes an exceptionally interesting record. 
Two of the papers, Dr. Macan’s 
address of welcome, and Mr. E. 
Sharwood Smith’s memorial lecture, 
dealt specially with the life and teaching of the late 
Edmond Holmes, with whose name the Conference will 
always be associated. Of these papers, it is scarcely too 
much to say that they will materially assist the future 
historian of educational thought in this country. Among 
the other papers read at the Conference it is rather 
difficult to pick and choose for particular comment. 
Prof. Clarke’s paper on “ The Crisis of Freedom” 
provided much food for thought. On the practical side, 
the paper by Mr. C. Hibbert on “ Problems and Oppor- 
tunities in the New Senior Schools ” was obviously the 
outcome of abundant experience and of keen insight. He 
makes one wonder whether London’s policy of leaving 
in the senior schools whatever is left after the central 
schools have taken their fill, is destined to survive. 


Conference of 
New Ideals. 


[HE new edition of List 6o has just appeared, and 

those who study the growth of our secondary 
schools will be interested, therefore, to read the statistics 
for the year 1936-7 of secondary and 
preparatory schools in England, recog- 
nized by the Board as efficient. List 
60 first appeared in 1907-8 and now appears biennially. 
From time to time schools are added to the list, and 
there is a certain quaintness in the appearance in the list 
for the first time of Eton College (Fees £245. Pupils 
1,160, of whom 246 are pursuing a course beyond the 
School Certificate Examination). Next to Eton comes 
Marlow Grammar School (Fees £16 5s. Pupils 155, of 
whom 21 are above School Certificate stage). We wel- 
come heartily the inclusion of Eton as a symbol of a 
slow development towards unity in our educational 
system. It is an indication of the broader outlook that 
prevails in our leading public schools to-day. Some day 
perhaps we may even see in column 13 of the list an 
entry indicating the number of pupils at Eton who are 
in receipt of special places. And why not ? 


Eton in 
List 60. 


“THE L.C.C. has issued a report* on Experiments in the 
use of Films for Educational Purposes which makes 
interesting reading. The experiments were held in 
1935-6 and fall into two main classes— 
sound films in the class-room, and mass 
demonstrations in local cinemas. It is 
made clear that the sound film is of great value in giving 
children correct impressions and that it is a valuable aid 
to teachers. Curiously enough, the film seems to score 
over the lantern slide in that its use necessarily involves a 
certain rhythm which is particularly valuable in the pre- 
sentation of action and movement. Wedo not, of course, 
suggest that either lantern or epidiascope are obsolete, but 
we ought to recognize once and for all, that the film can 
do certain work which they cannot, whether the film is 
used for exposition, illustration or for “‘ background.” 
On the whole, the balance of advantage lies definitely 
with the sound film as compared with the silent film. 


* P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1937. 
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[? is evident from the report that local authorities 
ought to proceed to install projectors which can 
take both silent and sound films. At first only selected 
schools may be fitted with projectors, 
and a specific room equipped for this 
sole purpose. A loan library of films 
should be developed, and further experiments made into 
the use of films, particularly with backward children. 
We are interested to note the admirable advice given by 
the Committee to the film manufacturers on the right 
choice of subject, length of projection and speed of 
filming. Altogether, the report justifies us in saying 
that films enlarge and broaden the experience of pupils 
without in any way detracting from the importance of 
the teacher. A wider provision of equipment and a far 
more extensive supply of suitable films are the next 
lines of advance. 


Some 
Conclusions. 


THE Board has issued an excellent pamphlet (No. 

112, H.M.S.O. Is. net), which outlines some educa- 
tional principles for the guidance of teachers who have 
to deal with backward children, parti- 


ane cularly those who are backward because 
Education of K 
Backward they are dull. Some children are 
Children : backward because of lack of innate 


capacity, others because of some 
remedial cause. The former class is in the large majority, 
and if this fact were recognized when magistrates or 
employers find that pupils do not satisfy a normal test of 
attainments we should hear less occasional hasty criticism 
of the work of our State schools. Intelligence tests may 
be useful in grading these children, but as the pamphlets 
shows such tests do not furnish an absolute criterion of 
ability ; they measure only purely intellectual capacity. 


H ENE the pamphlet recommends a good deal of 

flexibility in the treatment of dull children. They 
may need on occasion to be withdrawn into smaller 
classes, but sharing in the activities 
of the whole school at suitable times. 
We note with interest that the Board 
does not expect such children to be able to keep pace with 
normal children in the “ three R’s,” but is that neces- 
sarily a fatal handicap ? There are other abilities than 
scholastic ones and these may well fit their owners to be 
useful citizens. But the importance of selecting the right 
type of teacher is paramount, “‘ he will be more interested 
in projects than in subjects, and in children than either.” 
So once more it is recognized that the teacher is the 
corner-stone of education. 


Their 
Training. 


HE London School of Economics maintains a 
department of Business Administration whose 
prospectus for 1937-8 reveals several interesting features. 
Three types of students are catered 


P or for—those who take post-graduate 
Management. courses after graduating in arts or 


commerce, those who have graduated 
in technical subjects such as engineering but who 
may later rise to positions of responsibility, and lastly 
those who are sent by employers in order to increase 
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their qualifications. It is evident that the differing 
needs of these students are well provided for. Proof of 
the value of the courses is afforded by the fact that a 
number of firms turn to this Department when they 
require a man or woman who is in the line of promotion 
to managerial rank. A study of the prospectus confirms 
the view we have formed after reading the annual 
reports of three of the leading university appointments 
boards—that business firms are increasingly offering 
good appointments to university men, particularly those 
with an ad hoc training. 


ROM time to time in these notes attention has been 
directed to criticism of the narrowly academic 
curricula of Welsh secondary schools. A special Com- 
mittee set up by the University of 


iterate Wales has just issued a most valuable 
Secondary report on evidence supplied by 171 
Schools. such schools. It finds accommodation, 


equipment, number, and qualifications 
of teachers for art and crafts inadequate. It urges that 
teachers in these branches should hold qualifications 
recognized by the Board of Education and equivalent in 
standard to a good university degree. Inadequate use is 
made of the resources of the National Museum of Wales, 
the Victoria and Albert Museum and other institutions, to 
obtain loans of illustrations and reproductions of works of 
art to schools and to classes organized by local education 
authorities and voluntary bodies organizing adult educa- 
tion classes. Whereas the provision of scholarships and 
grants for students pursuing the ordinary ‘‘ academic ” 
subjects is on a generous scale, only three local educa- 
tion authorities offer scholarships in art and crafts. 
Crafts are excluded from the scope of adult studies, and 
the Board of Education should be urged to take a more 
liberal view in this respect. Wales will soon have its 
National College of Physical Education. After that 
attention should be directed to the establishment of a 
National College of Art and Crafts. 


“THE Principal of University College, Aberystwyth, 

said recently, in an address to the Welsh University 
Union, that the standard curriculum of the secondary 
school was based on the assumption 
that the pupils would, to a considerable 
extent, proceed to the University. In 
point of fact only 7 per cent did so. In the University 
itself the content of studies for the pass degree assumed 
that students were to proceed to an honours degree, with 
its specialization, and so the value of a good general 
degree was lost sight of. The specialization of the 
honours degree implied that the student was proceeding 
to research in a fairly narrow field, but actually, in Wales, 
facilities and circumstances permitted only a com- 
paratively small percentage of honours students to 
undertake such research, though there was wide scope 
and urgent need for it. The Principal pointed out that, 
in particular, it was our duty ‘‘ to study the economic 
and social problems of our people in a truly impartial 
spirit.” The Welsh University had carried through 
research in industrial and agricultural economics which 


Research in 
Wales. 
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had proved, beyond a doubt, the value of such work. 
He urged that the public attitude towards research 
should be changed by a conviction of its practical value 
to industrial development and everyday life. In par- 
ticular, science should be regarded in terms of method 
and outlook rather than in terms of content and detail. 


WHEN a gamekeeper turns poacher, the “ bag” 
may be expected to be satisfactory in weight 

and variety—that is, unless his successor in “ office ” 
has had time to make the old “ loop- 


oo holes ” and gaps useless! Sir Percy 
System of Watkins was Permanent Secretary to 
Education? the Welsh Department of the Board of 


Education for many years. When he 
took up office, relations between the Department and the 
Central Welsh Board were strained. It is to his credit 
that he dissipated the cloud of tension. Now he has 
made a speech which will probably revive the old con- 
troversy about the status and efficiency of the Central 
Welsh Board and the need for the establishment of a 
Welsh National Council of Education. Now, in retire- 
ment, he has dared to say something which experienced 
educational administrators in Wales have said before 
—and suffered for saying. He spoke of the limitations 
imposed on the Central Welsh Board by an antiquated 
scheme which made it essentially a certificate-giving 
body. The Welsh Department of the Board was an 
inspecting and grant-giving body. He urged that the 
present system by which there were thirty county and 
county borough authorities and seventeen “ Part III ” 
authorities was antiquated, wasteful, and inefficient, 
and said that what Wales needed was one local education 
authority for Wales. This, at the moment, may be 
an overstatement, but it is the sort of overstatement 
which the pioneer must always make if he is to direct 
public attention seriously to an important problem. 
The present system leads to hopeless parochialism, 
nepotism, and even corruption. It must be swept away 
if Welsh education is to cease to be ‘‘ machine-made ”’ 
and to have anything of inspiration. 


ST. ANDREWS is an ideal place for a summer school. 

The lovely old City, with its world-famed links 
and its facilities for sports of every kind, makes an 
admirable setting. No less attractive 
is the excellent hostel accommodation 
provided by the University. This 
summer, after a lapse of several years, the St. Andrews 
Provincial Committee again organized a variety of 
courses attended by over 300 students from all parts 
of Britain. The courses were of two kinds, certain of 
them leading up to an official recognition or certificate, 
others designed merely as refresher courses. In the first 
category the most important classes were those on infant 
methods, biology, handwork, and psychology. In the 
“ refresher ” group the most popular were the physical 
education and “keep fit” classes, and the courses 
designed for the study of modern educational develop- 
ments. The “ recognition ° courses involve strenuous 
work. For example, the course on infant methods 


Summer School 
at St. Andrews : 
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requires two years to complete and entails five hours’ 
work each day for three weeks, during each of the two 
sessions. The biology course, designed for secondary 
school teachers, is no less strenuous. St. Andrews is 
fortunately situated for the study of biology. A varied 
and interesting coast-line is close at hand, and the 
facilities for access to wood, moor, and mountain are all 
that could be desired. Alpine flora, for example, were 
studied on the upper slopes of Ben Ledi. 


CONSIDERABLE amount of attention was devoted 
to a review of the newer movements and methods, 
and the possibility of their inclusion in the curriculum 
of the State schools. Two well-known 
schoolmasters, Mr. T. F. Coade, of 
Bryanston, Dorset, and Mr. W. B. 
Curry, of Dartington Hall, Devon, 
discussed the new education movements, and showed 
from their own experience how many desirable changes 
could be introduced. These changes were then con- 
sidered by three typical representatives of the State 
system, Mr. J. Morrison, Director of Education for Aber- 
deenshire, Dr. J. Mackie, Rector of Leith Academy, and 
Dr. A. Skinner, an assistant in Perth Academy. Much 
helpful discussion ensued. It was admitted that certain 
changes were very desirable, a more flexible curriculum, 
a greater emphasis on creative and practical work, more 
freedom for the pupil as regards choice and planning, a 
re-assessment of the relative value of the various sub- 
jects, and a recognition of the limited reliability of 
examinations. These improvements, it was felt, could 
be realized more easily in the private than in the 
State-aided school, but it was desirable to prepare 
the way for their introduction generally, by in- 
forming public opinion through parents’ associations, 
and by arranging that in every school the staff should 
meet regularly as a board of studies, and so keep in 
touch with all progressive movements. 


New Methods 
in State 
Schools : 


A! a time when the closing down of schools for the 

long vacation brought round the usual prize 
distribution, it is interesting to note that the system 
came in for vigorous criticism at the 
hands of several well-known educa- 
tionists. Prof. M’Clelland, of 
St. Andrews, asked why the teaching profession in 
Scotland still tolerated it when its absurdity was so 
obvious. Mr. Curry, of Dartington Hall, attacked the 
whole system of competition and prize-giving. The 
theory about competition was that children were 
spurred on to greater efforts and to do better than 
some one else in order to win a prize. He did not think 
that was what happened at all. Two or three children 
near the top of the class were spurred on by competition, 
but they were obviously the children who were already 
good at their subjects, and they did not require the extra 
attention they got from their teachers to get them to 
work hard. It inflicted punishment on those at the 
bottom of the class, for their attitude was that there was 
no use in working at something they could not do well. 
Competition discouraged them by announcing their 


Prize-giving 
in Schools. 
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failure every time the prize-list went up, and the result 
was that those who needed encouragement most became 
discouraged instead. 


ITH its memories of Cecil Rhodes, Oxford was 
an appropriate setting for a summer school of 
colonial civil servants, organized by Prof. R. Coupland, 
Beit, Professor of Colonial History, and 
Miss Peran. As Mr. Ormsby-Gore, 
Secretary for the Colonies, pointed out, 
Oxford University contributes a good number of colonial 
administrators to the Empire. He hoped that the con- 
nection of Oxford with the Colonial Service would grow. 
Oxford has its professor of colonial history. Then there 
is at Oxford in Rhodes House the finest library of the 
British Empire to be found anywhere. Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore said that the keynote of British colonial adminis- 
tration was liberty. This meant a great variety in the 
forms of administration, and a great need for study and 
research. Lord Lugard, at the opening meeting of the 
school, discussed that most difficult question—racial 
prejudice. It is strange that racial prejudice should be 
felt so strongly by the greatest colonial power, in sharp 
contrast to France, which also has a great colonial 
empire. 


[DURHAM UNIVERSITY has this year celebrated 

its centenary with impressive rites and cere- 
monies. London University having been founded in 
1836, one would suppose that Durham 
should rank as the fourth English 
University, the charter of Durham 
having been granted in 1837. Presumably, Durham in 
claiming to be the third University, contends that the 
Act of Parliament of 1832 created the University. There 
is often a vagueness about the date of foundation of 
universities, especially the older universities. Durham 
does not claim to be a medieval university, but it has 
a medieval setting, unique and impressive. The Bishop 
of Durham, in his centenary sermon in the Cathedral 
proudly claimed for Durham the privilege of modern 
universities—freedom. The celebration of the centenary 
coincides with the creation of a great college in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne by the amalgamation of Armstrong College 
with the School of Medicine. 


Durham 
University. 
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A® a subject for correspondence during the “ silly 

season,” The Times this year selected the question 
of supervision at universities. The letter of “ B. A.” 
opened with the questionable and pro- 
vocative assertion that many parents 
say: “If I had my way over again I 
would not send my boy to the university.” The writer 
of the letter regrets the lack of supervision and the 
increasing distraction of university life due to the motor 
car, the cinema, the gramophone, the girl-friend, and 
even the London night-club and sherry-party. The 
letter led to a fairly well-sustained correspondence. But 
the simplest reply surely would be to point to the long 
honours lists as evidence of serious study. As to the 
preamble, we are disposed to think that many more 
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parents regret they were unable to send their boys to the 
university than those to whom the correspondent refers. 


N° one will deny the importance of the question of 

supervision of student life in our universities. 
Several correspondents in The Times stressed the danger 
of too much supervision, freedom of 
communal life being one of the greatest 
benefits of university education, espe- 
cially in the older universities. Adolescent years are 
better spent in this way than in an office, even if full 
advantage is not taken of the education offered. The 
suggestion in the original letter that ‘‘ the more serious- 
minded boys wish to leave before their time has expired ” 
is stigmatized by one correspondent as “ sheer non- 
sense.” He contends that at Cambridge, his own 
university, both morality and study have improved 
beyond measure during the last 100 years. Another 
undergraduate correspondent is satisfied with the 
discipline. There is freedom without license. ‘‘ The 
freedom we have is a valuable training, and is far less 
than that enjoyed by the students of any Continental 
university.” 


Some 
Comments. 


GIR JOSIAH STAMP has complained that insufficient 

attention is given in our universities to the study 
of American history. The Carnegie Endowment is 
making an inquiry into the question. 
Only five of the sixteen universities 
in the United Kingdom offer American 
history as an honours course, Mr. Hubert Howard 
states in a letter to The Times. From the English 
viewpoint, it seems absurd to compare American history 
with French or German history. American civilization, 
however, is a world portent and we agree that it must be 
studied systematically. No country is more ready than 
the United States to try out socrological experiments 
from which the whole world stands to gain. As 
Mr. Howard truly says: ‘‘ American civilization is of 
sufficient importance to rank with the other civilizations 
as a factor likely to influence the destinies of this 
country.” On the educational side, there are many 
lessons to be learned. 


American 
History. 


ON page 567 of this issue will be found the first of a 

series of Further Letters to a Young Head Master 
to be contributed by Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, formerly 
Head Master of Hackney Downs School. 


Aitaa Many will remember his publication, 
na RN Letters to a Young Head Master, 
Head oo written by him in collaboration with 


Mr. C. W. Bailey—a book which re- 
ceived great praise from head masters throughout the 
country. The views of Mr. Thomas are based partly on 
his long and successful experience as a head master and 
partly on his professional activities as Joint Hon. 
Secretary and Chairman of the Head Masters’ Associa- 
tion and Chairman of the Joint Committee of the Four 
Secondary Associations and Chairman of the Teachers’ 
Panel of the Secondary Burnham Committee. 
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Rhythm: A Synthetic Survey 


Rhythm 
By ELsıE FoGerty. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This original and stimulating book, though not written 
specially for the teaching fraternity, deserves a warm 
welcome from a journal which stands for educational 
progress. It is no secret, rather indeed we have reached a 
point at which it is shouted from the house-tops, that in so 
far as the arts flourish at all in our schools, they do so 
because of the enthusiasm of individual teachers, and in 
spite of the system under which those teachers work. As 
the headmaster of an important school has recently declared 
—“ no headmaster can conscientiously insist on the con- 
tinuance of aesthetic education, when his pupil is thereby 
involved in the risk of failure in mathematics or science 
or languages.’’ This remark applies directly, of course, to 
the upper forms of secondary schools, where aesthetic 
education is liable to be smothered by what Edward 
Thring once called ‘‘ knowledge-worship and the lust of the 
head.” 

But fine work in another direction is being quietly done, 
an outstanding example of which is represented by this book. 
The author begins by clearing up the vagueness surrounding 
current uses of the word which forms the title of her book. 
Take up an ordinary work of reference, and you usually find 
rhythm regarded as a musical term, and if its connexion 
with poetry is recognized, you are referred to an article 
on prosody. The author dismisses this narrow view of 
rhythm, and finds in rhythm the constant and abiding 
factor in metre, tune, harmony, pattern, design, and so 
forth. Hence she proceeds to a comprehensive survey— 
impossible to follow here in detail—of rhythm in natural 
law, in the development of human skill, in mental processes, 


in speech, in those crafts and games which arise in the life 
of primitive folk, in music, in poetry, in the creative arts, 
including architecture, sculpture, and painting, and in the 
mobile arts, including the drama, music drama, and dancing. 

The scope of her subject as conceived by the author 
is thus exceedingly wide, and the road by which she, 
having first reached a satisfying definition of rhythm, pro- 
ceeds to apply it in so many departments of human experi- 
ence, is not always easy to follow. But we believe we can 
truly promise the reader that the effort to follow it will be 
well worth while. From the many striking passages of 
shrewd and pointed comment on modern ways we may select 
some remarks on music—on the habit of turning on music, 
good or bad, as a background to other work; not to be 
listened to, but to be the means of suspending all perception 
of sound. “ The destruction of quality by the loud-speaker 
and the bad gramophone achieves the same end, and,,most 
terrible of all, in many theatres a mechanical blare of un- 
co-ordinated noise bursts out at each interval to excite the 
audience to competitive efforts which would be the envy 
of the Zoo parrot-house.”’ 

‘‘ Having learnt no music as children, many adults have 
lost all power of coherent listening. Can we under- 
stand a language we have never tried to speak ?’’ The 
author insists on one thing which she regards as a necessity 
of modern education, that every boy and girl should 
learn to hear, to sing, and to move to the best music 
—the most characteristic movement of which they are 
capable. The whole book is an inspiring effort, by one who 
knows the best that has been thought and said on her 
subject, and who, having lived long with that subject, makes 
a definite and an original contribution of her own. 


Essentials of Infant School Education 


A History of the Education of Young Children 
By T. RayMont. (7s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A new book by Mr. Raymont is a noteworthy event ; 
especially when it deals, as this one does, with a subject 
on which the author, through his long connexion with the 
National Froebel Union, can speak with special authority. 
Other books have dealt with great educators and their 
relation to young children; other books have dealt with 
the upbringing of children down the ages; but no other 
book has told so well and so fully the story of the growth 
within the last hundred years of the modern school for the 
very young—the kindergarten, the infant school, and the 
nursery school. Mr. Raymont has done in his way what 
his predecessors have done in their way, and has, moreover, 
added a special contribution of new facts. 

The story in question is really a record of an age-long 
conflict—a conflict between two rival theories of what 
constitutes the essentials of an education up to 7 or 8 
years of age. Should the educator aim at imparting the 
tools of knowledge, or should he aim at enriching a child’s 
first-hand knowledge of his physical and social environ- 
ment ? In other words, is the infant school a place for 
teaching the three R’s, or is it a place for teaching the 
three H’s—head, hand, and heart ? The great champion 
of the three H’s was, of course, Froebel; and during the 
second half of the nineteenth century the protagonists in 


the fight were the authorities at Whitehall on the one hand 
and the Froebelians on the other. And it is on the fluc- 
tuating fortunes of this contest that Mr. Raymont has 
thrown new light. For he has consulted original sources ; 
he has routed out the reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
during the period in question and shown how contradictory 
they were, and how the most enlightened of them antici- 
pated the views which now prevail. He would have found 
confirmatory evidence in the minutes of the School Board 
for London. 

The book has three other outstanding merits: it is 
scholarly, it is well balanced, and it is eminently readable. 
It is scholarly in the sense that it is based on wide and 
accurate knowledge, covering the field from Plato down- 
wards. It is well balanced in the sense that it does not 
unduly stress one side of the question, and does not fall 
into a narrow sectarianism. Although, when there is a 
conflict between Froebelian and Montessorian principles, 
the author is clearly on the side of Froebel, he gives 
Dr. Montessori full credit for her invaluable contribution 
to the theory and practice of education. 

Finally, the book is eminently readable. Few writers 
on education have a sense of style. Mr. Raymont certainly 
has. His sentences have a rhythm, a balance, and a 
scholarly charm which make his writings interesting even 
to a layman. 
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Three Nelson editions of Shakespeare’s plays are now available, all 
planned with one simple aim : to make the reading of these plays as 
easy and straightforward as possible. 
Textual footnotes provide a glossary of difficult and obsolete terms ; 
introductory chapters provide a clear exposition of the historical setting 
and the costume of the characters ; while various appendices suggest ‘ 
means to further study, discuss the place of each particular play in the 9 
poet’s career, give hints for acting, and include a set of exercises, both \ 
for younger and older stndents, which help to develop an intelligent 
appreciation of the play. 
All three editions are lightly illustrated with line drawings showing the ) 
costumes of the time and the unfamiliar objects referred to in the text. $ 
With any of these three editions, the pupil may learn to know inti- | 
mately and to understand easily the greatest of our great dramatists. 
N 
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“Teaching of English Series ” Edition. Cloth-gilt. Price 1/3 per volume. 
“ School Shakespeare ” Edition. Three-quarter cloth. 10d. per volume. 
“Sixpenny ” Edition. Stiff paper binding. 6d. net per volume. 
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KING HENRY VII 
THE TEMPEST 
KING LEAR 3) 


KING HENRY IV. 
PART I \ 


KING HENRY IV. 
PART II 


CORIOLANUS 
KING JOHN 
KING HENRY V 
MUCH ADO 
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AS YOU LIKE IT 
THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
JULIUS CÆSAR 
HAMLET, PRINCE ABOUT NOTHING 
OF DENMARK ` ROMEO AND JULIET 
General Editor: DR. RICHARD WILSON 
Text Editors: SIR HENRY NEWBOLT: JOHN HAMPDEN: EVELYN SMITH 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 35 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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Classics 


The Axiochus 
On Death and Immortality: a Platonic Dialogue. 
Edited with Translation and Notes by E. H. 
BLAKENEY. (5s. net. Muller.) 

This first English edition of the Axiochus contains the 
Greek text, an admirable translation, several pages of 
notes, and a small select glossary, all indicative of much 
learning lightly borne. It seems a pity that the translation 
does not face the original—they occupy the same number 
of pages—and in one or two instances the glossary or notes 
give a better rendering than the text, e.g. madaywyes 
(lit. boy-leader) is ‘‘ attendant slave ” rather than “ tutor ”’ 
and vaidorpiSys (lit. boy-rubber) ‘‘ gymnastic instructor ”’ 
rather than “ drill-master.” But these are minor points, 
The book is beautifully printed (by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press) and produced and does great credit to a young 
publishing firm. 


Aeschyli : Septem quae supersunt Tragoediae 
Recensuit Prof. GILBERTUS MURRAY. (7s. 6d. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 

If the old adage is true, that “ good wine needs no bush,” 
certainly a book by Prof. Murray needs no commendation 
by any reviewer. A delicate literary taste, a wellnigh 
impeccable scholarship, and a complete mastery of his 
materials—we look for all these things in anything written 
by the professor on matters classical ; and—we find them. 


Whether a fresh text of Aeschylus was really necessary, 
now that Wilamowitz’s is ready to hand, is perhaps open 
to question. We are not aware, after an inspection of the 
new Oxford text, that it differs noticeably or materially 
from the best of the earlier texts. On the whole it appears 
conservative enough: personally, we could wish that it 
were rather less conservative than it is. The apparatus 
is indeed adequate; but there are a number of good 
conjectures that might (we think) have been registered. In 
looking through the “ Agamemnon ” we find not a single 
mention of any of Kennedy’s suggestions, many of which 
were far too drastic ; yet Verrall’s impossible conjecture in 
l. 175 finds a place. Nor does Prof. Murray take any 
notice of H. A. J. Munro's attempted restoration of the 
troublesome lines 1228-30; yet they were printed in 
Kennedy’s second edition, and were at least worth men- 
tioning. We are a little surprised, too, not to find some 
references to Prof. Tucker’s acute suggestions on the corrupt 
text of the “ Choephori.’’ The Editor’s own conjectures are 
not numerous; most of them appear to us convincing. 
Why the fragments of Aeschylus have not been included 
in this volume we are at a loss to guess; perhaps the 
emeritus Professor will find time from his continuous 
labours on the League of Nations to give us an edition of 
these fragments worthy to be set beside Pearson’s admirable 
volumes on the fragments of Sophocles. Nobody could do 
the work with greater skill or insight. 


English 


|. Tales from Gulliver’s Travels 

Adapted from Jonathan Swift by E. C. PARNWELL. 
2. Stories of Sindbad the Sailor 

Retold by F. M. URLING-SMITH. 
3. A Good Fight 

Adapted from Charles Reade by H. A. TREBLE. 
4. Wives and Daughters 

Adapted from Elizabeth Gaskell by A. SWEANEY. 
5. Some Adventures of a Younger Son 

Adapted from E. J. Trelawny by E. SMITH. 

(Tales Retold for Easy Reading.) (Nos. 1 and 2, 8d. each. 

Nos. 3, 4 and 5, 1od. each. Oxford University Press.) 

It is surprising to meet with notes explaining a simple 

word like “ hut ” or “ slave ’’ till one realizes that this 
series has been specially written for pupils limited to a 
standard vocabulary of 1,500 words. Unfamiliar terms are 
often explained by means of small pictures, clear and well- 
defined, and superior to many of the larger illustrations. 
This limitation of vocabulary has in no instance cramped the 
style of the narrator. 


Modern Prose 
Edited by A. J. J. RatciiFF. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

Variety in the choice of the eighteen passages, taken from 
authors writing in the Nineteen-Thirties ; closely detailed, 
laconic notes ; sketches of the life and works of each writer ; 
remarks on subject, style, and vocabulary—all combine 
to make of this book a really valuable aid to the teacher of 
an upper form, or to a student working independently. 
In a vigorous and outspoken Introduction the editor sum- 
marizes the main characteristics of the prose writers of the 


a 


“ Terrible Twenties,” as well as those of the ‘‘ Tentative 
Thirties ” in whom he sees hopeful signs of a return to 
normality. 


|. The Hoojibahs 

2. The Hoojibahs and Mr. Robinson 
By ESTHER BOUMPHREY. 

3. The Channel Pirate : a West-Country Sea Story 

4. The Treasure of the Hebrides: the Story of a 
Holiday Cruise 
By L. R. Bourne. (Modern Stories for the School- 
room.) (1s. 9d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

(1 and 2). Though neither so witty nor so whimsical as 
the original (1), (2) is not lacking in diverting incidents, and 
this cheap new edition will allow of the purchase of both 
volumes for the school or nursery book-shelf, where we can 
vouch for their being well patronized, possibly not by 
juveniles only. The seventeen full-page illustrations in (1), 
and the nine in (2), reminiscent of Rackham, are more than 
worthy of the text, and add immeasurably to the attraction 
of both volumes. 

(3 and 4). Experience with motor-boats and sailing craft 
might add to his enjoyment, but even a landlubber can get 
plenty of excitement from these two stories of the sea, 
and, though ignorant of technicalities, can appreciate the 
thrills of that passage through the treacherous strait of 
Coirebreachain. The heroes of (3) were kidnapped by an 
eighteenth century smuggler, who also practised piracy, 
looted a Portuguese vessel, and buried the gold got out of 
her on an island of the Hebrides, where it is eventually 


discovered. (Continued on page 592) 
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OUR BOOK SERVICE IS 


OUTSTANDING 


A PORTION OF THE PERMANENT 
REFERENCE LIBRARY AT ESAVIAN HOUSE 


This Library contains upwards of 12,000 separate speci- 
men volumes of current school books, arranged under 
various subjects and marked with the price. 


The E.S.A. has concentrated on developing a 


SCHOOL BOOK SERVICE 


which commences before the books are ordered, includes 
the collection of any special book required, the careful 
packing and prompt dispatch of orders, and is completed 
with the satisfactory delivery of the books to the 
customer. This has been organized and developed by 
the Firm which 


SPECIALIZES IN 
SCHOOL BOOKS AND PRIZES 


Write for Catalogue of School Text-Books and List of 
Stock-soiled Books at reduced prices. Sent free to 
Principals. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 18! HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. | 
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ee et 
GEOLOGY 


A SERIES OF ELEMENTARY EXERCISES UPON 
GEOLOGICAL MAPS 
By JOHN |. PLATT, M.Sc., F.G.S. 
2nd Edition (revised and enlarged) in the press. Probable price Is. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY 
By Prof. A. E. TRUEMAN 


Will cover the syllabus proposed for school courses by the British Association 
Committee on the Teaching of Geology. It deals in an elementary way with the 
whole range of the subject, and is fully illustrated. The relation of geology 
with other sciences, and with other courses, is indicated : there are numerous 
suggestions for simple experimental work. (In the press) Probable price 4s. 


EARTH-LORE : Geology without Jargon 
By Prof. S. J. SHAND. D.Sc., F.G.S. 


A broad survey of geology for the general reader 
2nd Edition with additional chapter and I5 additional illustrations 
Reduced to 3s. éd. net 


GEOLOGY OF SW. ECUADOR 
By Dr. G. SHEPPARD, State Geologist of the Republic of Ecuador 
Deals with the Physical Geography and Stratigraphy of the area; useful to 
the geographer. Now Ready. 25s. net 
EVOLUTION AND ITS MODERN CRITICS 


By A. MORLEY DAVIES, D.Sc. 7s. 6d. net 
Designed as a reply to Mr. D. Dewar's Difficulties of the Evolution Theory, but 
dealing also with the criticisms of other writers. 


CHEMISTRY 


CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS : THEIR THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 
By A. KING, M.Sc., and Dr. J. S. ANDERSON 


both of the Chemistry Department of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, South Kensington 
For firse year students in Universities and for higher classes in Schools. 4s. 6d. net 


INORGANIC PREPARATIONS 
By A. KING, M.Sc., A.R.C.S., D.I.C. 


A logical arrangement of experiments with sufficient theoretical matter for 
the student to correlate theory with practice. Detailed directions for about 
190 preparations, and about an equal number briefly sketched. 5s. 6d. net 


SILICATE ANALYSIS : 
A Manual for Geologists and Chemists, with Chapters 
on Check Calculations and Geo-Chemical Data 
By A. W. GROVES, D.Sc., Ph.D., D.I.C., F.G.S. 12s. 6d. 
Se a a ES 
THOMAS MURBY & CO., | FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
a RR 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


COMPLETE EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
` day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


in the Faculties of Arts and Science and for the Academic 
Diploma in Geography. 

Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work 
Studentships to the value of over {800 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 

Calendar, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


À eabeeeee t d ia Lacus T P Posy A ther lications 
ent de » by P. Passy.— o publica 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 
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Geography 


Sailing and Cruising 
By K. A. Cores. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Although this book is intended to guide those who are 
learning to sail small boats, the information it contains 
covers the design, equipment, and management of boats 
ranging in size from the dinghy to the sailing yacht. In 
addition there are chapters dealing with coastal navigation, 
the installation of auxiliary motors, painting and varnishing, 
regulations for preventing collisions at sea, and storm and 
distress signals. One of the most useful features of this 
excellent book is the comprehensive series of pictures and 
diagrams which illustrate clearly the detailed instructions 
given for the benefit of the amateur yachtsman. 


The Oxford Economic Atlas 
By J. BARTHOLOMEW. Eighth Edition. (5s. 
University Press.) 

The statistics given in this well-known and popular atlas 
have been brought up to 1934, and the colours of the maps 
have been improved. Additional information has been 
added to maps of Europe, North America, and China. The 
world maps acknowledge Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia, and 
indicate the principal air-routes in use at the present time. 
Throughout, the maps are excellent. 


Oxford 


Geography for To-day 
Book 1: At Home and Abroad. (2s. 9d. Longmans.) 
This book contains much good teaching material. Life 
and work in the British Isles and in the major vegetation 


regions are described in an interesting manner. The photo- 
graphs and maps which illustrate the text are excellent. 
Nevertheless, it is probable that many pupils will find 
that the book contains more than can be covered in 
a first-year course of a post-primary school. The book is 
admirably suited to the needs of middle forms of secondary 
schools. 


An Introduction to Geography 
By J. C. Hitt. (New Approach Series.) 
Oxford University Press.) 

This series of simply-told stories deals with a variety of 
subjects which range from the crustal movements of the 
earth to the disease-spreading influence of the tsetse 
fly and the nature of monsoon winds. The pictures, 
especially those of African animals, are excellent and 
teachers may safely add the book to the library of the 
junior school. 


Nansen of the North 
By MARGARET BAUMANN. 
Press.) 

This readable and interesting book should be in the 
library of every school. The adventures and achievements 
of one of the greatest men of the present century are told 
in simple words which clearly show that Nansen, the 
explorer, is overshadowed by Nansen, the idealist, who 
lived to serve his fellow men and particularly those who 
were too weak to help themselves. 


(1s. 6d. 


(2s. net. The Sheldon 


Modern Languages 


Readings in Medical German 
By Prof. O. BURKHARD. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
An Anthology of Scientific German 
By Dr. J. H. Witp. (ros. net. 
University Press.) 

Many medical men and students find it necessary to 
consult German treatises, but German is difficult to translate 
unless one has studied the language for many years. Prof. 
Burkhard’s book will enable any medical man to become 
acquainted with the necessary vocabulary in anatomy, 
biology, surgery and the history of medicine, graded 
according to difficulty. What Prof. Burkhard does for the 
doctor, Dr. Wild does for the student of chemistry, 
physics and biology. 


New York: Oxford 


Mont-Paon ou ‘* Messieurs et chers Administrés.’’ 
By MARIE Mauron. (18fr. or 4s. 6d. net. Paris: 


Les Editions Denoél. London: Oxford University 
Press.) 
Mademoiselle Mauron has written a humorous but 


cynical account of the administrative chaos in a small 
village in Provence. It would make an excellent holiday 
task for a sixth form. 


Commercial French : Style and Practice 
By E. ReENAvuLt and Dr. J. WRIGHT. 
Methuen.) 

The manual of M. Renault and Dr. Wright is also entirely 
in French and, although not so full as that of M. Dupays’, 
does cover the whole ground. Its selection of material is 
fresh and interesting, including not only serious commercial 


(3s. 6d. 


phraseology but familiar discourse which is customary in 
commerce. Both books are produced in the excellent man- 
ner of the respective publishers. 


Drei Männer im Schnee 
By E. KÄäsTNER. Edited by C. H. BELL. 
Harrap.) 

Scenes from German Life 
By O. G. LewaLp. (Is. 9d. University of London 
Press.) j 

I. Ein Meter Siebenundneunzig : eine lustige Detektiv- 
Geschichte für die Jugend 
By Z. von KRAFT. Edited by W. MILLWARD. 

2. Tanil und Tak 
By M. LusERrKE. Edited by H. S. Evason. With 
Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary. (Arnold’s Modern 
German Series.) (2s. each. Arnold.) 

Die Tolle Fahrt der Artemis : eine Alte Seegeschichte 
By J. Rrev. Edited by C. E. STOCKTON. (2s. 
Methuen.) 

Erich Kästner’s story, slightly shortened, would suit 
third year students. It is humorous and exciting. Dr. 
Lewald’s book would be useful to second year students, 
especially if they were about to visit Germany. It describes 
the interesting and amusing details of German life. Mr. 
Millward’s edition of this detective story would be appre- 
ciated by boys in their second year. We have praised this 
series before, and this book and Mr. Evason’s for senior 
students keep up its reputation. Mr. Stockton edits a 
stirring tale of the sea which would suit a middle form. 

(Continued on page 594) 
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Books, Nature Note 
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at competitive prices. 
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of Service 


CCUMULATED 
EXPERIENCE and 
constant adaptation 
to changing needs 
have enabled the 
E.S.A. to organize a 
School Service that is 
known throughout 
the educational world 
for courtesy, accuracy 
and promptitude. 


entirely 


Catalogues of all Departments will be gladly sent to 
Principals on application. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE 


181 High Holborn 


LONDON, W.C. | 


8,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT'S ELEMENTARY 


THE STUDENT'S 
USINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


BOOK-KEEPING COMMERCE 


_By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yoris., 
who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


390 Pages. 49th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of rs, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 

The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 

ons will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
cnowiedge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
eee Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
s0 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 


Commercial ne 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 
who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks 


Seventeenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,800 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated, and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 

tion Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 
A Third Book of Architecture : Ecclesiastical Architecture based 
on the Development of the Parish Church 
By G. H. REED. (1s. 6d. net. Black.) 
Three Inventories of the Years 1542, 1547 and 1549-50 of Pictures 
in the Collections of Henry Vill and Edward VI 
Edited by Dr. W. A. SHaw. (3s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Woodworking by Machinery 


By R. H. HoRDERN. (4s. net. Pitman.) 
Wonders of the Sea: Shells 
Painted from Nature. By P. A. ROBERT. (Art and 
Nature in Colour.) (5s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 
Garments for Children and Girls 
By Emity WaALLBANK and MARIAN WALLBANK. 
(8s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
BIOGRAPHY 


I. Mary Queen of Scots, 1542-1587 
2. Robert the Bruce, 1274-1329 
3. Henry Vill, 1491-1547 
(The Kings ‘and Queens Series.) Edited by EILEEN 
BIGLAND. (3s. 6d. net each. English Universities Press.) 
Nansen of the North 
By MARGARET BAUMANN. 
Press.) 


(2s. net. The Sheldon 
CLASSICS 

Plutarch’s Life of Aratus : 

With Introduction, Notes and Appendix. By W. H. 
PORTER. (58. net. Dublin: Cork University Press. 
London : Longmans.) 

Aeschyli : Septem Quae Supersunt Tragoediae 
Recensuit Prof. GILBERTUS MURRAY. 
Clarendon Press.) 

A New Course in Latin Prose Composition 
By H. W. F. FRANKLIN and J. A. G. BRUCE. 
4s. 6d. Parts II, III, 2s. 9d. Longmans.) 


ECONOMICS 
Towards Economic Freedom:: an Outline of World Economic 
History 
By HELEN CorRKE. (38. 6d. Methuen.) 
A Managed Gold Standard 
Hefter.) 
EDUCATION 


By E. A. Meyer. (6d. net. 
The Children’s Play Centre : its Psychological Value and its Place 
in the Training of Teachers 
By D. E. M. GARDNER. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Chapters in the aant of Owens College and of Manchester 
University, 1851-1914 
By Prof. E. FIDDES. 
sity Press.) 
The Social Functions of Education 
By Prof. R. M. Bear. (Iros. net. 
millan.) 
The German Universities and National Socialism 
By E. Y. HARTSHORNE, (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 
The Tongues of Men 
By J. R. Firtu. (2s. 6d. net. Watts.) 
The Columbia Reading and Composition Cards 
Series 1-4. (6d. per packet. Warne.) 
Eight Essayists 
Edited by Dr. A. S. CAIRNCROSS. 
A Modern Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
By M. Scott. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
Essential Tests in English : Oral and Script 
Compiled by W. B. WHITE. (Limp, is. 4d. Paper, 
1s. 2d. Preliminary series, Limp, Is. Paper, tod. 
University of London Press.) 
idea and Expression : Materials for the Study of English in Upper 


Forms 

By R. W. Moore. (3s. 6d. Bell.) 
The Laurel and Gold Readers 

Book Two. (1s. Collins.) 


(7s. 6d. net. 


(Part I, 


(7s. 6d. net. Manchester Univer- 


New York: Mac- 


(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


Adventures on the High Seas 
Edited by A. R. Moon. 

Literary Exercises 
By W. H. Mason. (1s. 6d. Murray.) 

I. Stories of Sindbad the Sailor 
Retold by F. M. URLING-SMITH. 

2. Some Adventures of a Younger Son 
Adapted from E. J. Trelawny by E. J. Smitu. (1, 8d.; 
2, Iod. Oxford University Press.) 

The Burnley Readers 
Teacher's Handbook. 
Nelson.) 

The Vengeance of Billy Bawkins 
By J. W. Morra. (Story-Time Books, No. 60). 
(5d. Nelson.) 

Modern Prose 
Edited by A. J. J. Ratciirr. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

Everyday English Phrases : Their Idiomatic Meanings and Origins 
By J. S. WHITEHEAD. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Mourzouk : the Story of a Lynx 


(1s. 6d. Longmans.) 


By Mary BURNLEY. (Is. 


Translated from the Russian by Ivy Low. (5s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

An English Course for Schools 
Third Book. By M. ALDERTON PINK. (3s. Macmillan.) 


Exercises in Interpretation 
By R. W. Jepson. (3s. Longmans.) 

Tales of Heroism and Adventure 
Selected by H. A. TREBLE. (2s. Clarendon Press.) 

A Concise English Course 
By A. R. Moon. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Brighter English: a Book of Short Stories, Plays, Poems, and 
Essays, with Exercises 
By C. E. ECKERSLEY. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Kites and Dragons : Stories of China, Japan, and Burma for 7-9 
Year-olds 
By Muriec R. Wray. (Children Overseas, No. 1.) 
(1s. Edinburgh House Press.) 

Short Stories by Oscar Wilde 
Edited by G. C. Andrews. (The Scholar’s Library.) 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Farmer’s Glory 
By A. G. STREET. 
Faber.) 

Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man 
By S. Sassoon. School Edition. (2s. 6d. Faber & Faber.) 

Civil Service Test Papers 
English: Senior. By W. B. FARRER. (2s.6d. Pitman.) 


GEOGRAPHY 
The Oxford Economic Atlas 


School Edition. (2s. 6d. Faber & 


By J. BARTHOLOMEW. Eighth Edition. (5s. Oxford 
University Press.) 
The Spirit of Paris 
By P. CoHEN-PORTHEIM. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 
Farming England 
By A. G. STREET. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 
Sailing and Cruising 
By K. A. CoLes. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 


England under Trust : the Principal Properties held by the National 
Trust in England and Wales 
Described and Illustrated by J. Dixon. (7s. 6d. net. 
MacLehose.) 

The British Isles 
By A. R. B. Simpson. (28. Bell.) 

A Map Book of the British Isles for School Certificate Forms 
By A. FERRIDAY. (18. 6d. Macmillan.) 

A Picture Atlas of the British Isles 


By H. ALNwIck. (5s. net. Harrap.) 
Map Reading 
By T. PIcKLEs. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 


Exercises on Ordnance Maps 
Selected and Arranged by C. H. Cox, with Supplement 
by A. J. Maccs. Enlarged Edition. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 


(Continued on page 596) 
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CANADIAN 


FILM & LECTURE SERVICE 


The Canadian Government offer, free of charge, to 
schools and other organisations and institutions in the 
Greater London Area the use of an extensive and 
representative library of Canadian 16 mm. Silent Films, 
compiete with Projection Equipment and an Operator. 
To amplify the subject matter of the films an appropriate 
Lecture by an experienced and interesting Canadian 
lecturer, is Included in this free service. 


The films and the accompanying lecture can be adapted 
for educational purposes only, or they may be arranged 
as a general description of Canadian life, industry, and 
resources. The films are entirely free from commercial 


propaganda. 


Complete list of films available and full information can be obtained 
from: 


THE DIRECTOR OF CANADIAN PUBLICITY 
Canadian Buliding, Blackburn Road, London, N.W. 6 


The Reyal Dental Hespital of Londen 


SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Students are admitted for the Curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree and the L.D.S. Diploma in May, October, and 


January. 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE. The School is furnished 
with modern equipment, and the Clinic of the 
Hospital is unrivalled. Students may attend the 

tions in the In-Patient Department, and 
chair-side instruction is given in Advanced Operative 
Technique and Orthodontics. 


DENTAL PROSTHETICS. The Mechanical Lab- 


oaa is a anon and fully equip depart- 
under direction of the turer in 
Prosthetics: 


HOUSE APPOINTMENTS. Six Senior House 
Surgeons and eighteen ordinary House Surgeons 
are appointed every year. 


POST-GRADUATE INSTRUCTION. Instruction can 
be arranged in all branches of Dental Surgery. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. A number of Scholarships, Bursarics, 
and Prizes are awarded annually, including eight open 
Scholarships ranging up to £50 per annum. 


Wrise for further particulars and School Calendar to 
THE DEAN. 
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MODERN 


German Verse 


AN ANTHOLOGY 
Edited by A. Werner, M.A., and Fritz Gross 
Set book for the Northern Universities Higher School 
Certificate Examination, 1939 
This book provides an inexpensive, but sige ar and repre- 
sentative anthology of Modern Poetry for use in 
schools, either as practice in reading aloud or as an intro- 
duction to an important part of modern German thought 


and writing. 186 pages. 


3S. 
From the GREGG Catalogue 


A PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH COURSE | 
(Second Course) 
For Elementary Schools and the lower and backward forms 
of Secondary Schools. By L. Otrpnant, B.A. Hons. (Lond.). 
Limp Cloth. Preliminary and Book I, each 64 pages, rod. 
Books II and III, each 96 pages, 1s. 


(Third Course) 


For Senior Elementary Schools (Part I for Upper Classes) 
and Central Schools. By L.. Oxrpxant, B.A. Hons. (Lond.). 
Transition, 128 pages, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. and Book I, 204 
pages, silk-grained cloth. 2s. 6d 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By L. OureHant, B.A. Hons. (Lond.). Suitable for pupils 
of 11 to 15 years of age. 264 + viii + index pages. oth. 
2s. 6d. 


THE REVISED MATRICULATION AND 
GENERAL ENGLISH COURSE 


By L. OurpHant, B.A. Hons. (Lond.). 556 pages. 
Bound in cloth. 5s. 


A GENERAL CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 
By J. Morris, M.A. (Oxon.). A complete school chemistry 


for students of Biology and Domestic Science. 390 pages. 
Cloth. 4s. 


A CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC 


By Litian Court, LL.A. (Second Edition Revised and 
partly rewritten), with answers. 164 pages. Cloth. 2s. 


To Save You Trouble 


If you wish to inspect a copy of any of the above-mentioned books 
with a view to adoption in a class requiring not less than 18 
co s, underline the title of the book or books desired, write at the side 

the page your name and school Soroka and number on roll, 
iar oul this adveritsernent and post. 


The GREGG 


PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 


Gregg House, Russell Square, 
w London, W.C. 1 A, 
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HISTORY 
The English Heritage 
By R. W. Finn. (7s. 6d. Heinemann.) 
History Through People and Events 
Book 2. Outof the Forest. By ELIZABETH N. FAWCETT 
and B. E. N. Fawcett. Book 3. Over the Seas. By 
Elizabeth N. Fawcett and E. S. Burton. Book 2, 
Is. 6d. Book 3, 1s. 9d. Collins.) 
The Empire of the Nabobs : a Short History of British India 
By L. HutcuHinson. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Citizenship 
By H. J. ODELL. (Macmillan’s Senior School Series, 
History Terminal Book G.) (1s. 2d. Macmillan.) 
The Empire Yesterday and To-day 


By S. KInG-HALL. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 
MATHEMATICS 
Geometry 
Part One. Discovery by Drawing and Measurement. 


By W. H. E. BENTLEY and E. W. M. Potts. (ts. gd. 
Ginn.) 

Examples in Practical Mathematics : Third Year (Senior) Course 
for Technical Colleges 
By L. TURNER. (2s. Arnold.) 

Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
By Prof. M. Morris and Prof. O. E. Brown. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

Fundamental Geometry 
By Dr. P. B. BALLARD and E. R. HAMILTON. Second 
Series. (Teacher's Books I and II, 2s. 3d. each. 
Teacher’s Book III, 2s. 9d. University of London 
Press.) 

School Certificate Algebra : 
Algebra for Schools ” 


(21S. 


an Alternative Version of ‘‘ A New 


By C. V. DURELL. (5s. Bell.) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
About Policemen 
By D. RicHARDSON, (1s. 6d. Ginn.) 
l. Batting 
By H. SUTCLIFFE. 
2. Bowling 


By M. S. NIcHoLs. 

net each. Blackie.) 
Rhythm 

By Elsie FOGERTY. 
I. Lawn Tennis for Men 

By C. R. D. TUCKEY. 
2. Lawn Tennis for Women 

By Mary HARDWICK. 

(2s. 6d. net each. Blackie.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 

Scenes from German Life 
By O. G. LEWALD. 
Press.) 

Minimum French Grammar 
By A. P. WILLETT, C. L. SCANLON and Dr. G. E. V. 
BEKE. (4s. 6d. Bruce Publishing Co.) 

Le Français Expliqué aux Jeunes 
By J. G. SHIRREFFs and P. M. GILLan. Vol. I. 
Rivingtons.) 

Apprenons Le Français : a Beginner’s French Course 
By F. M. Forrest and M. E. ForpE. Book II. 
Dent.) 

French Style Through Unseens : Ninety Passages of Prose and 
Verse representing the Art of Writing in France from the 
Renaissance to the Twentieth Century 
Edited and Annotated by Dr. J. B 
THIERY. (4s. Bell.) 

Neuf Contes d’Aujourd’ hui 
By H. FEvreE, J. Barancy, A. LAMANDE, C. FARRERE, 
and P. FRONDAIE. Adapted and Edited, with Vocabu- 
lary, &c., by K. C. Bruce. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

Notes on French Grammar, with Examples 
By G. H. Mawson. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

Passe-Partout : A French Course 
By B. YANDELL. Part One. 


(Blackie’s Sports Series.) (2s. 6d. 


(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


(Blackie’s Sports Series.) 


(1s. gd. University of London 


(2s. 6d. 


(2s. 3d. 


B. C. GRuNpy and M. 


(2s. 6d. Bell.) 
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Reading Comprehension Tests in German 
. L. STROEBE. (Is. p. 
italian Review Grammar and Composition : 
Drill and Conversational Practice 
By Dr. V. CIOFFARI. (3s. 6d. Heath.) 
A Brief Course in German 


with Everyday Idiom 


By P. HacBotpT and F. W. KAUFMANN. (2s. Heath.) 
Seventeenth Century French Prose and Poetry 

Edited by H. PEYRE and E. M. GRantT. (6s. Heath.) 
Bismarck : ein Lebensbild 

By BARONESS SEYDEWITz. (Cambridge Contact 


Readers, Series 2 : Biographies of the Great Germans.) 
(rs. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Ils Ont Chanté . . . an Anthology of French Verse for Schools 
Edited by W. F. H. WHITMARSH. (2s. Longmans.) 

Des deutschen Vaterland 
No. 1. Edited by E. K. OsBorn. No. 2. Edited by 
F. R. H. McLELLan. (Cambridge Contact Readers, 
Series 4: Yesterday and To-day in Germany.) (rs. 6d. 
each. Cambridge University Press.) 

Cours Moderne 
Part II: Middle Course. By J. ASCHER and H. A, 
HATFIELD. (2s. 6d. Murray.) 

Spanish Syntax List : a Statistical Study of Grammatical Usage in 
Contemporary Spanish Prose on the Basis of Range and 


Frequency 
(New York: Holt.) 


By Prof. H. KENISTON. 
Pot-au-Feu 
By N. R. Ewinc. (Bell’s Graduated French Readers, 
Elementary ‘A’.) (1s. 3d. Bell.) 
MUSIC 
A Practical Music Course 
By F. T. RossER and S. NUGENT. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Life Without Fear 


By P. FLETCHER. Cheap, Revised Edition. (Paper, 
Is. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Rich and Cowan.) 

Our Children in a Changing World: an Outline of Practial 
Guidance 
By Prof. E. WEXxBERG with H. E. FRITSCH. (8s. 6d. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Backward Child 
By Prof. C. BURT.. 
Press.) 


(3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


20s. net. University of London 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
The Epistle to the Hebrews : its Meaning and Message 
By J. T. Hupson. (2s. net. Edinburgh: Clark.) 
The Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
By C. SKINNER. (58. net. University of London Press.) 
Yarns on Heroes of the Church in China 
By J. Foster. 1s. Edinburgh House Press.) 
Religious Instruction 
Book II. Dealing with the Religious Education of 
Pupils from Seven to Eleven Years of Age. By Dr. 
A. E. IKIN. (“ Agreed Syllabus” Series.) (2s. 6d. 
Nelson.) 
SCIENCE 
Twins: a Study of Heredity and Environment 
By H. H. NEWMAN, N. FREEMAN, and K. J. 
HoLZINGER. (18s. net. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. London : Cambridge University Press.) 
insects of the British Woodlands 
By Dr. R. N. CHRYSTAL. 
In Search of Science 
By H. McKay. Book I, Air, Wind, and Rain. Book 
II, Looking-Glasses and Candles. Book III, Noises, 
The Sun and the Moon. (Book I, 6d.; Books lI 
and III, 8d. each. Oxford University Press.) 
Noise 
By Dr. A. H. Davis. (2s. 6d. net. Watts.) 
Examples in Numerical Physics 
By C. W. HanseL. I, Heat; II, Light; III, Sound. 
(1s. 3d. each. Cambridge University Press.) 
Chemistry, Matter and Life 
By Dr. S. Mratt and L. M. MIALL. 
Arnold.) 


(7s. 6d. net. Warne.) 


(7s. 6d. net. 
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THREE CAREERS FOR BOYS 


IN THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Schoolmasters and others in considering the careers available to boys of good education, are 
invited to examine the openings which exist in the Royal Air Force. Vacancies regularly occur 
for well-educated boys to obtain first-class training in a skilled trade or in clerical duties. 

For boys of ability and character the prospects of advancement in the Service are good. Accepted 
candidates are trained, housed, fed, clothed, and medically attended free of cost, and receive pay 
which is substantially increased on the successful completion of the course of instruction. On their 
return to civil life the training and experience received are of practical value as the trades taught 


have their counterpart in civil occupations. 


The three schemes open to boys are (a) Aircraft Apprentices, (b) Boy Entrants, and (c) Apprentice 
Clerks. Brief particulars are provided below of the methods of entry and of the conditions of service, 
and full information can be obtained by returning the coupon at the foot of this page. 


I. AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES 


Apprentices are entered twice a year for training 
in the highly skilled trades of fitter, fitter (armourer), 
wireless operator, mechanic, and instrument maker. 

Candidates must be between the ages of 15 and 17 
years on January 1st or August Ist, for entry in those 
months respectively. Examinations are held by local 
education and other approved authorities. The next 
examination is on November 2, 1937, and the closing 
date for receipt of nominations is October 5, 1937. 
For the next entry, in January, 1938, there are nearly 
goo vacancies. i 

Candidates in possession of an approved first school 
certificate with passes in Mathematics and Science 
are accepted for direct entry, without examination. 

Apprentices undergo training for three years, and 
their general education is continued during their 
apprenticeship. On completion of training a few 
cadetships at the Royal Air Force College are granted 
to apprentices of special promise. A large number of 
ex-aircraft apprentices have opportunities later of 
employment as airman pilots, or as air observers. 
They serve for a minimum period of twelve years 
from the age of 18. 


ll. BOY ENTRANTS 


These boys are entered for training as armourers, 
photographers, or wireless operators. Entry is by 
selection from amongst candidates who have taken 
the competitive examination for entry as aircraft 
apprentices, or who have been nominated for direct 
entry by approved nominating authorities. Entries 
take place three times a year, in February, May, and 
September. Approximately 400 boy entrants will be 
required in February, 1938. 


Candidates must be between the ages of 15}? and 
17} years on the first day of the month of entry. 
They undergo training for twelve to sixteen months 
according to trade. Boy Entrants serve for a minimum 
period of nine years after attaining the age of 18. 


The majority of air observers are selected from ex-boy 
entrants, who also have opportunities of employment 
as airman pilots. 


ili. APPRENTICE CLERKS 


These apprentices are entered for training in pay 
and store accounting or in general clerical duties. 
Entry is by selection. Preference will be given to 
candidates possessing an approved school certificate, 
but applications will also be entertained from boys 
who have attained an approximately equivalent 
educational standard by attendance, up to the age 
of 15} and 16 years, at a secondary, central, or junior 
technical school. Entry takes place four times a year, 
in January, April, July, and October. Approximately 
sixty apprentice clerks will be required for entry into 
the Service in October, 1937, and a further sixty in 
January, 1938, and in April, 1938. 

Candidates must be between the ages of 154 and 
17} years on the first day of the month of entry. 
They undergo training for about eighteen months, and 
their general education is continued during apprentice- 
ship. Apprentice Clerks serve for a minimum 
of twelve years after reaching the age of 18. Ex- 
apprentice clerks also have opportunities of becoming 
airman pilots. 


GENERAL 


Special attention is paid to the general welfare 
and health of apprentices and boy entrants while 
under training. Six weeks’ leave a year is normally 
allowed. Subsequent service in the Royal Air Force 
provides an interesting and varied career with 
opportunities for service overseas. A certain number 


of airmen who have been trained as pilots and have 


shown themselves to be of exceptional ability are 
periodically chosen for commissioned rank. Airmen 
of the ex-apprentice classes whose service is not 
extended beyond the age of 30 receive a Gratuity of 
{100 if they continue in the R.A.F. Reserve. 
Please complete this coupon and post it to the Air 
Ministry. Mark it“ O.H.M.S.” No stamp is required. 


THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Air Ministry, London, W.C. 2. 
Please send me full particulars of the schemes open to Boys in the Royal Air Force: 


(1) Aircraft Apprentices—A.M. Pamphlet 15. 


(2) Boy Entrants—A.M. Pamphlet 54. 


(3) Apprentice Clerks—A.M. Pamphlet 9. 


SPOOL EEEE kel sede E E wee Deans A N E N ETE 


esassossosasansceoesessrooOoseoooooorosoceoessoeoooacsoosootosoasasoosoosassooosoeaoocoroooossooonsoseon 


Strike out those not required. CB. 1. 
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|. The Observer’s Book of British Wild Flowers 
Compiled by W. J. STOKOE. 
2. The Observer’s Book of British Birds 
By S. V. BENSON. 
(2s. 6d. net each. Warne.) 
British Birds 
By BarBARA BRIGGS. Series 1, Small British Birds. 
Series 2, Larger British Birds. Series 3, British Water- 
side Birds. (3s. 6d. net each series of 20 plates. The 
Lutterworth Press.) 
A School Certificate Mechanics and Hydrostatics 
By W. G. BoRcHARDT. (4s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 
Electricity and Magnetism : for Degree Students 
By S. G. STARLING. Sixth Edition. 
Longmans.) 
Plant Ecology 
By HILDA DRABBLE. 
Elementary Physics 
By E. NIGHTINGALE. 
Simple Chemistry 
By F. I‘AIRBROTHER. (3S. 
General Science 
By I. C. Jostin. (4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Board of Education: Science Museum 
Handbook of the Collkctions illustrating Pure 
Chemistry. By A. Barcray. Part II: Descriptive 
Catalogue. (2s. net. H.M.S.O.) 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 

It’s Your Money: showing how Municipal Authorities can save 

the Ratepayers’ Money and make Provision against a possible 

Trade Slump 

By Councillor N. Tipstart. (3d. 

Lombard House, Great Charles Street.) 
Parenthood : to Fathers of Boys 

By N. P. Birtey. (2d. The Alliance of Honour.) 
Experiments in Practical Training for Citizenship 

(6d. Association for Education in Citizenship.) 


(12s. 6d. net. 


(7s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 
(3s. 6d. Bell.) 
Bell.) 


Birmingham : 


SEPT. 1937 


Secondary School Examinations and the Curricula of Secondary 
Schools, with Suggestions for Reform 
By Sir Poirip HArRToG. (National Union of Teachers.) 

University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate 
Regulations for the Higher School Certificate Exami- 
nation, July, 1938. 

Education in Wales : Report of the Board of Education under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, for the Year 1936 
(4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 


Vacation Term for Biblical Study.—About one 
hundred and forty students attended the Vacation Term for 
Biblical Study held at Newnham College, Cambridge, from 
July 31 to August 14. In his inaugural address in the 
University Church, the Dean of Ely stressed the relevance 
for our times of the main theme on which the study of the 
course was centred, Christ and Humanism. The wide 
range of treatment possible within that theme is to be 
gauged from the presence in the programme on the one 
hand of a detailed study in four lectures of St. Luke’s 
Gospel, by the Rev. F. N. Davey, in which he showed the 
working of the evangelist’s mind upon the more primitive 
material of his sources ; while on the other hand, the Rev. 
V. A. Demant gave a course of lectures upon Christianity 
and Society, beginning with the theological foundations 
upon which any theory of man and society is to be based. 
Throughout the fortnight, Greek and Hebrew readings 
were held, and there were discussion groups upon the main 
courses of lectures. The symposium on Recent Theological 
Books was of the highest service to many attending the 
course who are engaged in lecturing or teaching. Further 
information about the Vacation Term, which is held 
alternately at Oxford and Cambridge, will be supplied by 
the Secretary, Miss E. C. Trinder, 80 Albany Mansions, 
Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


NEW SONG BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS in the CURWEN EDITION 
THE TROUBADOUR SONG BOOK 


Edited and Arranged by James Easson and W. Prentice Torrance 


PART | 
CURWEN EDITION 6366 


CONTENTS 
FOLK-SONG 


The Willow Tree 

Robin Redbreast’s Testament 
Four and Twenty Fiddlers 
This is no’ my plaid 

The Morning Star 

Warning 

The Mountain Ranger 


CHRISTMAS 


8. Star a-shining in the night 
9. Welcome 


CLASSICAL 


10. Guardian Angels 
11. Stolen by Gipsies 
12. The Little Owl 
13. Solitude 

14. Slumber Song 


MODERN 


. Bed in Summer Stanford 
. What does little birdie say... .. 0. ccc ccc eee ees H. Brian 
Nurse’s Song W. P. Torrance 
Buckingham River... ...... cc cece ce ee cee eee ewes G. Knight 
PIGEONS opie et ces eee Reed Kae eee BES G. Rathbone 
My- boat. hoses ee i ee ot aa aE E a E S aaa e ana Eesi S. Young 
Three Children. ...eesusususnresososssasosssosssessa> G. Shaw 


ROUNDS 
22. God's in His heaven. ....... ccc cee eee cece J. Easson 
23. Up the airy mountain........essssesescsscesssssoeno J. Easson 
24. Ifall che world were apple-pie ............ cece cee ee J. Easson 
25. Child's graca ioe i eee ea ey SEE Ae e E os ew E J. Easson 


M. Greenfield 
M. Jacobson 


Schumann 
Schumann 
Schumann 

Schubert 


PART Il 
CURWEN EDITION 6367 
CONTENTS 


FOLK-SONG 


Twenty, eighteen 
The animals went in two by two 


Fife Fishers’ Song 
The gallant weaver 
. Kitty of Coleraine 
. Avenging and bright 
LASSICAL 


Harvest Home 
Since Thou art risen 
Ask if yon damask rose 
Spring comes again 
Birds in Spring 
. The Carpenter 
The Unknown Maiden 
Evensong 
Spring SOng: «ossosi caates ton isatay ides bee ea a Schubert 
When I walk at the dawn of day Schumann 
O Great Masters Schumenn 


MODERN 


19. The Pip@h. 24:56 2055 Sas 2 ba ae wa enews eee Ses Phyllis Taylor 
20. Meg Merrilies W. P. Torrance 
21. Fairy Sleep Song 

22. Long ago in Bethlehem 

23. Grasshopper Green 


ROUNDS AND CANONS 
24. Rise in Thy might 
25. Cobweb breeches 


26. Hey, ho, to the greenwood 
27. Bell Song 


Price, each book. Pianoforte Edition, 3s. Vocal Edition (both notations) Paper, 6d. ; Cloth 8d. 


LONDON: J. 


CURWEN & SONS LTD., 


24 BERNERS STREET, W.! 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 818 SEPTEMBER |, 1937 


Just Published ! 


FRENCH LA FONTAINE 


Six Fables for Acting 


2s. Od. 


This book consists of six fables of LA FONTAINE in dramatic form, each preceded by 
the fable in its verse form. The dialogue is simple yet lively and the book is delightfully 
illustrated. It presupposes a year’s work in French, and is suitable for any age and for 
adult classes. It contains : 


LE BUCHERON ET MERCURE L’ECOLIER, LE PEDANT ET LE MAITRE 
LE SAVETIER ET LE FINANCIER D’UN JARDIN 
L’OURS ET LES DEUX COMPAGNONS LE MARCHAND, LE GENTILHOMME, LE 
LES ANIMAUX MALADES DE LA PESTE PATRE ET LE FILS DE ROI 


LESEBUCH GERMAN 


For DEUTSCHES LEBEN I & II 
by A. S. MACPHERSON, M.A., and Studtenrat PAUL STRO MER 


2s. Od. 


This new German Reader, in dramatic form, is intended for use at the end of the first 
year German and beginning of the second. The grammatical scheme follows closely 
that used at the end of DEUTSCHES LEBEN I and the beginning of II. It deals with 
the modern aspects of German life, but the authors have been careful to avoid anything 
that might savour of propagandist or controversial subjects. 


We shall be pleased to consider applications 
for specimens with a view to class adoption 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE | LONDON, W.C. 1 
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HEFFER’S PUBLICATIONS 


E AAAA 


| 
| 
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BASIC GERMAN READER FOR BE- 
GINNERS— With Questions, Selected Idioms 
and Complete Vocabulary. By M. L. Barker, 
M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in German, University of 
Edinburgh. Second impression. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, numerous illustrations, 2s. 


MODERN GERMAN TEXTS FOR RAPID 
READING. Abridged and Adapted as Rapid- 
readers, with Questions, Selected Idioms and 
Vocabulary, by M. L. Barker, M.A., Ph.D., and 
Fritz Wölcken, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, sewed, 1s. each. 


No.1. DAS GEHEIMNIS DES JANNSHOFS. 
Von Franz Bauer. 


No.2. KLICK AUS DEM SPIEL ZEUGLADEN. 
Von Friedrich Schnack. 


No. 3. NEUE JUGEND. Eight Short Stories. 


BASIC GERMAN FOR SCIENCE 
STUDENTS. With Vocabulary and English 
Translations of the German Passages. By M. L. 
Barker, M.A., Ph.D., 3rd edition. Demy 8vo, 
eloth, 6s. net. 

The“demand for a third edition of this book has 
enabled the author to incorporate the more 
recent,German passages set for translation in the 
B.Sc. examinations BE he Universities of London 


and Edinburgh. „aam Aid x wes. basii 


FIRST GERMAN COURSE. By C. E. Stockton, 
M.A., Senior Modern Languages Master, Bedford 
School. Fscap 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d 


GERMAN VERSE FOR SCHOOLS. Compiled 
by C. E. Stockton, M.A. Cr. 8vo, sewed, 1s. + 


FRANCE. A Bird’s Eye View. By Cloudesley 
Brereton, M.A. 3rd edition, revised, sewed, 
Is. net. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Ronald 
Hamilton, Assistant Master at Winchester 
College. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH INTONATION EXERCISES. By 


e, 
as 


MUSIC-WORK IN THE SCHOOL. A Hand- 
book for Class Teachers. By Helen V. S. 
Roberts, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., Foreword by 
Ernest Read, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. Fscap 4to, 
4s. 6d. net. 


THE COMBINED GOSPELS. Founded on the 
Authorised Version. Second Edition, completely 
reviscd. Small Pott 4to, cloth. Map. şs. net. 
The purpose of this work is to reveal, by arrange- 
ment and grouping of passages and narratives, 
the message convcyed by the four Gospels jointly. 


THE WOOD. An Outline of Christianity. By 
a member of C.S.M.V. Foreword by Bishop 
Neville Talbot, D.D. Second edition, revised, 
decorative paper boards, illustrative tailpieces, 
3s. 6d. net, cloth 4s. 6d. net. 


FROM BABYLON TO BETHLEHEM. The 
Story of the Jews for the Last Five Centuries 
before Christ. By Laurence E. Browne, D.D. 
Second impression. Cr. 8vo, cloth, folding chart, 
3s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY TREES AND SHRUBS 
FROM LEAVES OR TWIGS IN SUMMER 
OR WINTER. By C. T. Prime, M.A., F.L.S., 
and R. J. Deacock, B.Sc., F.Z.S., with 57 
drawings from Nature by A. I. Deacock. Second 
edition, revised. Cr. 8vo, sewed, 1s. net 


POLITICAL PARTIES. A Comparative Survey. 

By J. A. Laws and H. L. Peacock. Demy 8vo, 
wrappers. Is. net. 
The authors have studied the literature of the 
six main parties and summarized the resolutions 
accepted at their most recent party conferences. 
They believe that such a synopsis will prove 
useful to those requiring a general political guide 
and also to discussion groups. 


THE CHELTENHAM CLASSIFICATION. 
A Library Classification for Schools. By E. S. 


H. Klinghardt and M. de Fourmestraux. 
Translated and adapted for English Readers 
by M. L. Barker, M.A., Ph.D. Intonation of 
Two Dialogues analysed by E. M. Stéphan. 
2nd edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


AAT 


Cambridge, and M. Cant, Librarian to the 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


& 3s. 6d. net. 


| 
| 


( f Fegan, formerly Librarian to Girton College, 


hall 


| 


i 
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W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED 


CAMBRIDGE : ENGLAND 
And of all Booksellers 
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SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


I. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Pfeiffer Fellowship: Cynthia M. Crews (Belvedere School, Liverpool). 


MAGDALENE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Mathematical Exhibition : A. C. Chamberlain (Liverpool College). 


SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Mathematical Exhibition: B. T. Ramm (Liverpool College). 


KING'S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
LONDON 

Carl Meyer Scholarship ((80 per annum for three years): Miss A. J. Halsall 

(The High School for Girls; Blackburn, Lancs.). Minor College Scholarship (£40 


per annum for three years): Miss B. Ford (Whitley and Monkseaton High 
School, Whitley Bay, Northumberland). 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE pai Mita eaee OF MEDICINE FOR 
WOME 


St. Dunstan’s Exhibition: A. M. Dealler (Bromley County School for Girls). 
A. M. Bird Entrance Scholarship: J. Myers (High School for Girls, Newport), 
Mabel Sharman Crawford pore a E. M. Robson (Ladies’ College, Chelten- 
ham). Mrs. George M. Smith Scholarship: V. J. McMullen (Southampton 
Grammar School for Girls). Macintyre Evans Scholarship: L. M. Chant (London 
S.M.AV.). School Jubilee Bursary: E. Skelscy (LondonS.M.W.). Dr. Margaret Todd 
Scholarship : B. C. Mulvany (London S.M.W.). Sarah Holborn Scholarship : 
J. S. Davis (London S.M.W.). A. M. Bird Scholarship fer Clinical Studies : B. J.H. 
Broadwood (London S.M.W.). Alfred Langton Scholarship: R. E. M. Bowden 
(London S.M.W.). Ellen Walker Bursary: M. Westmoreland-White (London 
S.M.W.). Fiora Murray Bursary: E. Broadhead (London S.M.W.). Beilby 
Bursary: A. J. Blayn and E. A. Kaye (London S.M.W.). Special Schelarships 
and Bursaries: M.S. Cam, J. M. Drury-White, V. E. A. Sykes, M. L. Taylor, 
M. V. Teichmann (all of London S.M.W.). A. M. Bird Postgraduate Scholarship 


in Pathelegy: M. Barber. Mabel Webb and A. M. Bird Research Seholarship : 
M. V. Sudds. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, LONDON 


Exhibition in Mathematics (£20 per annum for three years): Margaret Spires 
(County School for Girls, Peterborough). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
Faculty of Arts 


Andrews Entrance Scholarships (Classics): G. T. W. Hooker (Hertford Grammar 
School) ; (Modern Languages and History) : P. A. Gardiner (Henry Mellish School, 
Bulwell, Notts.). Resa Morison Entrance Scholarship : T. G. P. Weiler (Wimble- 
don College). Pancras Entrance Scholarship : F. Edmead (Borden Grammar 
School, Sittingbourne). Jews’ Commemoration Scholarship: Winifred M. T. 
Dodds. Catherine Maude Pearce ene pore D. Ilisicy. Hollier Scholar- 
bad 9 (Greek): Iole M. Colonna. Lloyd Sehelarship (Modern Greek): J. Gill. 
Maldon Scholarship: Iole M. Colonna. John Oliver Hobbes Memorial Scholarshi 
(English) : Beryl J. Viner. Fielden Scholarship (German): R. J. Quinault an 
S. P. J. Smith (equal). Eleanor Grove Scholarships (German) : Doris Layland, 
Minna Davidowitch, and Esther Atkin. Joseph Hume Scholarship (Political 
Economy) : J. C. R. Dow and G. G. Firth (equal). Jevons Scholarship (1936) and 
Ricarde Scholarship (1936) (Political Economy): G. H. Van Loo. 


School of Librarianship 


Entrance Exhibitions: H. Holdsworth (University of Leeds) and Cora M. 
Pollock (University College, London) (conditional). 


Slade School of Fine Art 
Alfred W. Rich Entrance Scholarship: P. E. Hutchins (St. Dunstan's College, 
Catiord). Robert Ross Scholarship: M. P. I. Danziger. Slade Scholarships : 
Rhoda H. Glass, H. J. M. Innes, Irina Platonoff, Peggy J. Rose, and Margaret 


Thomas. 
Bartlett School of Architecture 


Entrance Exhibitions : J.C. Eastwick-Field (Repton School) ; A. J. R. Jennings 
and J. Mumford (Whitgift School, Croydon). 


Faculty of Laws 
Joseph Hume Scholarship (Jurisprudence): E. W. Lewinsohn and G. H. L. 
Rebenwurzel (equal). 
Faculty of Science 
Androws Entrance Scholarship: A. S. Freeborn (Colfe’s Grammar School, 
Lewisham). Goldsmid Entrance Scholarship : C. E. Stickings (Brentwood School, 
Essex).  Benington Memorial Studentship (Anthropometry): D. S. Risdon. 
Mayer de Rothschild Scholarship (Mathematics): J. A. Jacobs. Eilen Watson 
Scholarship (Applied Mathematics): W. E. Scott. Tuffnell rere (1936) 
(Chemistry): 1L. A. Wiseman. Leverhulme Studentships (1936) (Chemical 
Engineering): J. G. Barnes and N. J. Hassid. 


Faculty of Medical Sciences 
Entrance Scholarship: Margaret E. Berry (Malvern Girls’ School). Entrance 
Exhibitions: I. N. Yhap (Queen's College, British Guiana); H. F. Melhuish 
(Ealing County School). Bayliss-Starling Memorial Scholarship (Physiology ) : 


A. R. Moss. 
Faculty of Engineering 


Goldsmid Entrance vey rater be 2: R.A. E. Lamming (Christ's College, Finchley). 
Jews’ Commemoration Scholarship : F. R. Murray. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, LONDON 
Entrance Scholarship for French: M. de Beer (Westonbirt School, Tetbury). 
Exhibition : Jean J. Smith (Sunderland High School). Coliege Scholarship in 
Botany : Joan Champ (Leamington High School for Girls). 


HULME HALL, MANCHESTER 


Scholarships (Modern Languages): W. H. Hill (Leigh Grammar School) ; 
(History) : A. H. Brooks (Manchester Grammar School); G. M. Budge (Doncaster 
Grammar School); E. G. Parkin (Doncaster Grammar School); P. S. Southern 
(Heaton Secondary School, Newcastle-on-Tyne); G. P. Jackson (Stockport 
Grammar School); (Classics): S. Crowcroft (Doncaster Grammar School) ; 
(Chemistry) : S. B. Jackson (Manchester Central High School for Boys); R. C. 
Dickie (Cowley Secondary School, St. Helens). Exhibitions : (French): R. S. 


Walls (Wigan Grammar School); W. B. Taylor (Ryhope Secondary School) ; 
(Chemistry): K. S. Kirby (Coatham School); (Classics): K. E. Johnstone 
(King George V School, Southport); (History): J. H. Johnson Clay Cross 
Secondary School); J. Crompton (Leigh Grammar School) ; Mh hematics) : 
F. T. Naylor (Cowley Secondary School, St. pp tae (Medicine): J. Sharp 
(Leigh Grammar School). Banastre Exhibition (Chemical En neering): B. D. 
Willson (Carlisle Grammar School). Senier Banastre Exhibition (Municipal 
En ineering): S. Armstrong (College of Technology). Level Moss Miner 
Exhibition (Medicine): J. K. Steward (Medical School, Dunedin, New Zealand). 
LANGDALE HALL, MANCHESTER 
Scholarship : Joyce Wray (Leamington High School for Girls). 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM 
College and Revis Studentships in Mathematics: D. Eleanor Binks (County 
School for Girls, Peterborough). 
BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Junior Huime Scholarship fer Ciassics : E. J. Sparks (Liverpool College). 


EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open Classical Scholarship (£100): G. N. Nicholson 


Glenalmond). 
KEBLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Chatterton Scholarship ({70): J. A. A. Christison 
Glenalmona). 


(Trinity College, 


(Trinity College, 


LADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD 


Maude Royden Travelling Exhibition for Research: Frances E. Barendt 


(Belvedere School, Liverpool). Entrance Scholarship fer French : R. C. Brooks 
(Westonbirt School, Tetbury). 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Entrance pr eae 4 in Science: Lenore C. Simpson (Belvedere School, 
Liverpool). Scholarship in French: D. Jones (The Downs School, Seaford). 
Exhibition in History: A. Carlisle (The Downs School, Seaford). Scholars p 
for German and French: J. Hills (Westonbirt School, Tetbury). 


ST. EDMUND HALL, OXFORD 
Classical Exhibition : J. H. Mayne (Trinity College, Glenalmond). 


ST. HUGH'S COLLEGE, OXFORD 
History Scholarship : V. Disney-Roebuck (Westonbirt School, Tetbury). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Minor Scholarship for Natural Scionce : A. M. Cheetham (Liverpool College). 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


Major Open Scholarships ({50 a year and remission of tuition fees) Arts: 
Nancye Davies (Monmouth School for Girls) ; (Science) : G. Pope (Lord Williams's 
School, Thame); (Agriculture): A. E. White (Manwood’'s School, Sandwich). 
Wantage Sch rage (£80 ery (Science): R. H. Booth (Kent College, 
Canterbury). $t. Andrew’s Hall Scholarship (£60 a year): (Horticulture) : 
Dorothy J. Wilson (Castleford Grammar School). Minor Open Schelarsh 
(remission of tuition fees) (Horticulture): A.C. H. Martyn-Clark ieeom College) ; 
een Elizabeth A. Meredith (Friends’ School, Saffron Wal en). Stansfield 

olarship ({35 a year) (Science): Janet P. Morgan, (St. George's School, 
Harpenden). Palmer Scholarship (£70 a year) (Arts): B. M. Smart (Southall 
County Secondary School). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 


Borough Scholarships in English : Maureen C. O'Connell (Convent High School, 
Southampton). 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


Harkness Residential Entrance Scholarships (£100): J. B. Caldwell (Madras 
College, St. Andrews) ; R. E. Candlin (Victoria College, Jersey); J. C. V. Hodder 
(Bedford School); A. R. Merrick (Blundell's School, Devon). Patrick Hamiiten 
Residential Entrance Scholarship ({100): J. Keir (Dundee High School). Tyndall 
Bruce Residential Entrance Scholarship (£100): D. M. Finlayson (High School, 
Wick). Harkness Residential Exhibitions (£60): B. C. Mackey (Ardrossan 
Academy) and W. G. Tait (Stirling High School) ; (£50): I. P. Stevenson (Bryan- 
ston School, Dorset). Matheson Residential Exhibition (£50): K. A. W. Paterson 
(Fettes College, Edinburgh). City of Dundee Educational Trust Residential 
Entrance Scholarship (£100): N. L. McLachlan (Morgan Academy, Dundee 
Scholarships renewed for a fourth year: K. G. Broadbent, W. R. B. Hyn 
I. D. McFarlane, R. Ross, R. D. M. Williams, W. H. Whitfield. 


2. SCHOOLS 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL 


Senior School Scholarships (/45 per annum): J. L. Powell (Westbourne School , 
Shetheld) ; £30: R. A. Winch (King Edward VII School, Sheffield). Junior 
School Scholarships (£30 per annum): J. C. G. Brooks (Ingemere, Upands Park, 
Enfield, Middlesex) ; G. C. D. Jacoby (Drewsteignton, Bearsden, Dumbartonshire). 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 

Alfred Smith Scholarship (£30): E. F. Burkart (Major J. M. Dickson and 
Mr. H. Gardner, Orley Farm, Harrow-on-the-Hill). Junior Piatt Scholarshipe 
(£60): M. Shirley-Beavan (Mrs. Lord, Westbourne House, Penarth, Glam.) ; 
(£50): A. J. Harding (Mr. G. M. C. Tennent, Tyttenhanger Lodge, Seaford) ; 
(£40): A. G. H. Jukes (Messrs. W. B. Harris and R. S. Vinter, St. Ronans, West 
Worthing, and Mr. T. H. Reeve, the English School, Chateau d'Oex, Switzerland) 
Exhibitions (£30 each) : J. A. Jephcott (Major J. M. Dickson and Mr. H. Gardner) ; 
D. G. Curling (Messrs. C. H. Cooke and J. de R. Phillp, Dunchurch Hall, Rugby) ; 
R. H. C. Robins (Mr. C. C. S. Gibbs, Gayhurst School, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks.) 


ALLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON 
House Exhibition : N. Shapley (Rev. W. E. Sealy, Fonthill Preparatory School, 


East Grinstead). 
ARDINGLY COLLEGE 


Scholarships: E. A. Lucas (Leinster House, Putney); Ross (Steyning 
Grammar School); E. D. Herring (The Abbey, Beckenham); R. A. G. Lees 
(The Abbey, Beckenham); K. M. Burtt (Quernmore, Bromley); J. A. Skevington 
(Ardingly); W. J. O. Morrison (Gunnersbury Prep.) 
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ASHVILLE COLLEGE, HARROGATE 
Duckworth Scholarship (£12 per annum): W. R. Simpson (Barrow-in-Furness). 
Entrance Scholarships (£30 per annum): B. R. Netherwood (Haxby, York); 
F. H. Clough (Wrekenton). Exbibition Scholarship (£20 per annum): W. D. 
Coapes (Leyburn, Yorks.). 


BEDALES SCHOOL, PETERSFIELD 
eepetrent (£60) : R. L. Marris (Downs School, Colwall) ; (£40): J. P. Norman 
(King School, Hampstead); (£30): P. M. Bostock (The Hall School, 
Weybridge) ; S. Haden (Henrietta Barnett School, Hampstead). 


BEDFORD SCHOOL 


Heuse Scholarships ({80 per annum): E. J. Wright (Mr. H. A. Falkner, 
St. Peter’s School, Exmouth); (£70 per annum): M. F. Stevenson (Mr. D. P. 
Biggs, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury); (£40 annum): J. L. Spanyol 
(Mr. G. A. Wathen, The Hall, Crossfield Road, Hampstead, N.W.); P. C. H. 
Holmer (Mr. T. E. Jones, Hitchin Grammar School, Herts.). Junior Schelarshi 
(half tuition fees): T. R. Wilson (Bedford School); M.S. Bomford (Mr. H. B. 
Evington, Hardenwick School, den); P. H. Coomber (Bedford School) ; 
C. R. Hipwell (the Rev. H. C. Perry, ord (Lower) School). House Exhibitions : 
(£20 per annum): J. R. C. Martin (Mr. D. N. Payne, St. Chad's School, Prestatyn) ; 
(£15 per annum): G. A. Thomas (Mr. S. Cruickshank ; Edinburgh House School, 
Lee-on-Solent). Old Bedfterdian War Memorial Exhibition (£30 a year): T. Le M. 
Spring Smyth (Mr. R. E. F. Tendall and Captain A. T. T. Card, Dumpton House, 


Broadstairs). 
BENENDEN SCHOOL 


Scholarships : Iris Kane (Roedean School, Johannesburg, and Benenden); 
Gillian Webb (Sarum Hail, Eton Avenue, London, N.W. 3); Marigold Dancy 
(The Old Vicarage School, Richmond, Surrey). Exhibitions; (Barbara Findlay 
Scholarship Award): Elizabeth Godber, (Bredenbury Court, near Bromyard, 
Herefordshire); June Watkins (Godolphin School, Salisbury, and Benenden) 
and Evelyn Fishbourne (St. Michael's School, Brussels, and Benenden). 


BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
DARTFORD HEATH 


Bergman Österberg Scholarship (£00 annum): M. Rawsthorne (Queen 
Ethelburga’s School, Harrogate). First Kingstieid Remembrance Schoiarship 
(£40 per annum): M. Boileau (Chichester High School). 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Methuen Scholarships ATS tl (Mathematics): J. G. Walker (Berkhamsted 
Preparatory School); ( ): J. D. Hughes (Mr. I. C. Stuart, Hill Crest, 
Frinton-on-Sea) ; (Modern Languages): P. Stein (Mr. A. V. C. Moore, Wavertree, 
Horley). Methuen Exhibitions: W. B. Abbott (Mr. F. G. Wood, Caldicott School, 
Hitchin, Herts.); P. Fussell (Mr. G. Meakin, Sandle Manor, Fordingbridge); 
J. K. Whitworth (Mr. A. T. L. Hickson, Oldfield, Swanage). Foundation Scholar- 
hips : A. F. Ruston, M. A. Cousins, D. H. Ruddy, J. A. Long, T. J. King, 
P. Handley, A. F. Edwards, O. E. Mott, J. D. St. Aubyn, P. C. Gibbs, P. Bradford 
(allof Berkhamsted School). 


BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL 


Old Birkenian Scholarship: R. Dickie. Governors’ Scholarship: J. A. Gibbs. 
Further Scholarships: W. H. H. Clarke (St. Christopher's, Liverpool); M. F. 
Street (Liscard High School); D. B. Wright (Galtres School, Rock Ferry). 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships : M. Hammond (Bishop's Stortford College Preparatory 
School) ; D. N. Edwards (Tre-Arddur House School, Tre-Arddur Bay, Anglesey) ; 
L. M. Harrison (Bishop's Stortford College); J. D. Chinnery (Bishop’s Stortford 
College Preparatory School). Exhibitions: N. H. Barber (Bishop's Stortford 
College Preparatory School); R. H. Edgliey (St. Aubyn’s School, Woodford Green, 
Essex); N. R. H. Smith (Bishop's Stortford College). 


BLOXHAM SCHOOL 


Scholarships ({40): A.C. Bulford (Mr. A. E. Lynham, Dragon School, Oxford) ; 
(£50): A. Ede (Mr. E. F. Titley, St. Wulfram’s, Bournemouth); R. A. Wills 

essrs. Hayman, Meikle, and Davis, Winchester House, Brackley); (£50) 
additional): J. F. Stephens (the Rev. W. Roy Foster, All Saints’ Resident Choir 
School, Margaret Street, W. 1); (£30): J. L. P. Casson (Mr. C. E. Roach, The 
Dolphin School, Nottingham) ; C. R. Martin (Mr. R. Wontner, St. Giles’ School, 
St. Leonards); (£30) (additional): N. P. Ward (Mr. W. Guthrie Savage, Oak- 
mount School, Southampton); L. H. Battle (Mr. G. Mackarness, Yarlet Hall) 


Stafford). 
BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL 


Tomple Sehol (£100 per annum): J. P. U. Lilley (the College Secondary 
School, Swindon). Thornton Schoiarship ({80 per annum): D. I. Viney (Mr. E. F. 
Stokes, St. Dunstan’s School, Burnham-on-Sea). Music Scholarship (£50 per 
annum): J. A. Nelder (Mr. H. D. Stephen-Evans, St. Aubyn’s School, Tiverton). 
Dunsford polereet 40 per annum): D. G. O. Davies (Mr. Fiddian, King’s 
College School, Cambridge). Exhibitions (£30 ee annum): J. A. Davis (Captain 
D. Foa, Stockton House School, Fleet); J. M. Duffin (Tiverton Boys’ Middle 
School); E. J. W. Flower (Mr. L. H. Jeffreys-Jones, Wolborough Hill School, 
Newton Abbot); N. A. Harvey (Messrs. Durbin F. Spark and O. F. Huyshe, 
Ravenswood, Stoodleigh Court, Fines ely P. F. Way (Mr. R. F. d'A Carr, 
St. Erbyn's, Penzance). Foundation Exhibitien ({24 per annum): C. J. Griffith 
(Blundell’s School). 

BRADFIELD COLLEGE 


Scholarships (£100): D. S. Walford (Mr. M. E. Wilkinson, Aldeburgh Lodge, 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk); J. de M. C. Thompson (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, 
Oxford) ; J. D. Johnston (Mr. G. C. McFerran, Packwood Haugh, Hockley Heath, 
Warwickshire); I. M. P. Evans (Blackall Simonds Scholar) (the Rev. W. E. 
Sealy, Fonthill, East Grinstead). Merbert Sehoiarship (£50): D. R. Richard 
(Mr. E. F. Johns, Winton House, Winchester). Exhibitions (£50): H. I. Foster 
(Mr. C. M. Fiddian, King’s College School, Cambridge) ; N. E. H. Knight (Blackall 
Simonds Exhibitioner) (Major F. K. Norman, The New Beacon, Sevenoaks) ; 
C. M. Woods (Mr. G. M. C. Tennent, Tyttenhanger Lodge, Seaford). Exhibitions 
(£30) : A. S. Williams (Mr. A. M. Wheeler, Cumnor House School, South Croydon) ; 
H. Haig (Bradfield College and Mr. W. B. Veysey, Springtield Park, Horsham) ; 

.H. F. Salberg (Mr. G. E. Wollen, Etonhurst, Weston-super-Mare) ; J. S. Wallace 
(ies W. E. Dyson, Seacroft School, Skegness, Lincolnshire). Dawson Schelarship 

£30): P. A. M. Weston (Mr. L. C. Stevens, Chelmsford Hall, Eastbourne). 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 

Gill Momerial Scholarships : J. C. Bevan (Mr. L. T. Hoare, St. Probus School, 
Salisbury); H. W. B. Goodger (Mr. J. E. Blakeney, Merton Court, Foots Cray) ; 
J. F. B. Hailstone (Mr. T. B. Littlewood, Terrington Hall, York); P. G. Kenching- 
ton (Mr. A. G. Roper, Wallop, Weybridge); N. M. Oudney (Messrs. Arnold and 
Gaussen, Brighton College Preparatory School); D. R. Richards (Mr. F. Serille- 
Phillips, The Hall, Nevill Holt, Market Harborough). Brighton College Scholar- 
ships: R. C. Beicher (Mr. C. S. Malden, Windlesham House, Findon, near 
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Worthing) ; M. T. Mackie and R. M. H. McMinn (Messrs. Arnold and Gaussen, 
Brighton College Preparatory School); P. eves (Mr. P. Griffith, The Hall, 
Cheshunt); J. H. Warner (Messrs. Manning Hayward, Wykeham House, 


Worthing). 
BROMSGROVE SCHOOL 


Open Scholars : M. T. Ades (Messrs. Olive and Batterbury, Rokeby, The 
Downs, London, S.W. 20); J. K. Trotter (Mr. R. E. F. Tendali, Dumpton House, 
Broadstairs) ; J. R. Batchellor (Mr. G. H. Cheshire, Tonstall School, Sunderland) ; 
S. W. R. Lee (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore School, Upper Deal, Kent); M. E. 
Townsend (Mr. G. K. Thompson, The Grange, Stevenage, Herts.). Major Exbiti- 
tiens (of equal rank): D. L. Glidewell (Mr. A. E. Clare, Hulme Hall College, 
Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire); D. Haslam (Mr. J. M. Henry, The Ashe, Etwall, 
Derby); S. V. Worlock (Messrs. Walker and Inglis, Lanesborough Preparatory 
School, Cranley Road, Guildford). 


BRYANSTON SCHOOL 


Scholarships (£100): J. R. Healy (Mr. R. H. Cooper, Park House, Paignton) ; 
(£60): R. H. C. Robins (Mr. C. C. S. Gibbs, Gayhurst School, Gerrard's Cross) ; 
(£40): C. J. B. Tennent (Mr. C. H. Ransome, West Hill, Titchfield, Hants ) ; 
A. B. Walker (Mr. H. G. Brewer, Chesterton, Seaford). Exhibitierss : J. G. Barbour 
(Mr. G. Hoyland, The Downs, Colwall, Malvern); G. E. Bartlett (Mr. S. How, 
Sunnydown, The Hog’s Back, Guildford); C. R. B. Joyce (Miss Hanson, Arnold 
House, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8). Major Oempetitive Gursary : M. L. H. Flindt 
(Mr. F. L. Green, Montpelier School, Paignton). Major Oempetitive Bursary : 
M. L. H. Flindt (Mr. G. F. Baynes, New College School, Oxford); N. L. Hannon 
(Mr. A. S. Carey, Mourne Grange, Kilkeel, Co. Down); M. H. Jones (Mr. G. 
Hoyland, The Downs, Coiwall, Malvern). 


CAMPBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST 


Junior Scholarships : J. Angus (Mr. S. W. V. Sutton, Campbell College Prepara- 
tory School); R. S. Good (Messrs. H. E. Seth-Smith and H. W. Weaving, Elm 
Park, Killylea); T. J. F. Griffith (Mr. A. S. Carey, Mourne Grange, Kilkee!) ; 
J. N. Haughton (Mr. A. B. Craig, Aravon, Bray); A. A. W. Hill (Campbell 
Core pe) A F. R. Wilson (Campbell College); I. Wilson (Mr. G. Bing, Rockport, 

igavad). 


CANFORD SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarship (£70): J. C. Morris (Rev. W. E. Sealy, Fonthill Prepara- 
tory School, East Grinstead). 


CATERHAM SCHOOL 


Open Seholarship: D. F. C. Ross (Mr. Harold Boardman, Paxton Park, 
St. Neots, Hunts... Ministerial Bursaries: S. K. Appleby; D. A. Davies; 
G. G. Davies; J. L. Davies; H. W. Dickerson; C. E. George; J. C. Lee; H.F. 
Riley ; D. J. Stacey; E. L. Turton; M. S. Wright. 


CHARTERHOUSE 

Junior Scholarships: J. M. Irvine (Messrs. Layton and Reynolds, The Manor 
House, Horsham) ;' C. I. Bostock (Mr. R. C. Juckes, Milner Court, Surrey) ; M. C. 
Hardie (Major S. A. Pike, Cothill House, Abingdon); D. H. Lambert (Mr. A. E. 
Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford); G. N. Donaldson (Mr. H. F. Chittenden, 
Newlands, Seaford); J. I. Allen (the Rev. W. R. Mills, Highfield, Liphook); 
J. G. F. O. Johns (Mr. I. Bulley, S. Edmund’s, Grayshott); R. Milton (the Rev. 
S. T. E. Chinneck, Ovingdean, Brighton); R. H. Warrell-Bowring (Mr. S. G. 
Valentine); J. H. Birtwistle (Mr. T. S. Wheildon Brown, Terra Nova, Birkdale); 
R. B. Plant (Lincoln School). 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


Entrance Seholarships (£100): S. G. Pearson (James of Hereford Scholar): 
Rev. K. Swallow, The Preparatory School, Coventry) ; * (£100): G. D. Neame 
Wolstenholme Scholar) (Mr. M. W. Peters, Westbury Manor, Brackley); (£80): 

G. W. Meacock (Messrs. G. M. Loly and C. H. Ledward, Cordwalles, Camberley) ; 
J. D. H. Neill (Mr. A. E. Lynam, The Dragon School, Oxford); (£70): E. J.N. 
Simner (Southwood Scholar) (Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley Place, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea). Exhibitions (£60): D. S. Clarke (Dobson Exhibitioner) (Mr. A. M. Harrison, 
The Downs School, Portbury); J. W. T. Tapp (Mr. B. Wood-Hill, King’s College 
Junior School, Wimbledon) ; (£50): A. J. Neame (Lt.-Col. G. F. W. Anson, Doon 
House, Westgate-on-Sea); W. N. Cameron (Jex-Blake Exhibitioner) (Major F. K. 
Norman, The New Beacon, Sevenoaks) ; (£40): W. G. M. Papworth (Mr. W. J. K. 
Tomlinson, St. C ans School, Eastbourne). R.A.M.C. Scholarship (£50): F. W. 
Tyndale (Mr. C. G. G. Brierley, Bigshotte School, Woking an) Old Cheltenian 
Scholarship (£20): G. D. Neame. Home Scholarships: Schelars ({60): J. H. 
Mercer (formerly Junior School, Cheltenham); A. F. Luce (formerly Mr. W. L. 
Scott, Baymount Castle, Dollymount, Dublin); L. G. Anderson (formerly 
Mr. W. B. Harris, S. Ronan's, West Worthing). Home Exhibitions ({50): C. R. B. 
Little (formerly Mr. R. G. Thornton, Hill Brow, Eastbourne); P. W. A. 
Holdsworth (Junior School, Cheltenham); (£40) : és D. C. Graham (formerly 
Mr. C. A. G. Brownrigg, Fernden, Haslemere). Old Gheitenian Exhibition (/20) : 
J. D. C. Graham. ~ 

* This includes an Old Cheltonian Scholarship of £20. 

For Day Boys, the actual value is two-fifths of the nominal value shown above. 


CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE 


Leaving Scholarships (£50 per annum for three years): D. T. Rushforth (to be 
held at Newnham College, Cambridge) ; (£30 per annum for three years): M. A. 
Walters (to be held at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford). Magazine 8c 
(£25 per annum for three years): M. P. G. Kerr (at Westfield College, London). 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL 


Scholarships: C. A. R. Bailey (Hillsborough School, Ealing); B. E. Baker 
(Mantle Road School, Brockley); L. Beeson (Goldbeaters Junior School, Edgware); 
R. Chatterji (Owen's School, Islington); W. P. M. Field (Watford Grammar 
School); E Homfray (Stratton Park School, Hertford); M. F. Knott (Seafield 
School, Bexhill); G. McAllister (Cullercoats Boys’ School); F. R. Rayner 
(St. John’s School, N. Finchley); W. G. Silk (Oakwood School, Southgate) ; 
Katherine W. Galey (Leigh Heath School, Leigh-on-Sea) ; Pearl Harris (St. John's 
School, N. Finchley) ; Barbara Lough (Holy Cross Convent School, New Malden! ; 
Ruth Lynam (St. Joseph's Convent Secondary School, Abbey Wood); Wendy L. 
Maxwell (Sutton High School); Ann Moore (Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, 
Barnet, Herts.); Patricia E. A. Moore (St. Matthew’s School, Bayswater}; 
Margaret J. Rostron (Whitefriars School, Wealdstone); Pamela Wood 
(N. Middlesex School, Enfield). 


CLIFTON COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships ({100): B. H. Polack (Clifton College Preparatory 
School); J. A. McDougall (Mr. J. A. Mandall, Cintra, Reigate); (50): Č. 
Hodgson (Mr. H. J. Salwey, Pilgrims School, Winchester); P. Brodetsky 
(Whittingehame College, Brighton); (£60): J. D. May (Messrs. Layton and 
Reynolds, Manor House, Horsham); M. K. H. Crawford (Mr. G. C. McFerran, 
Packwood Haugh, Hockley Heath); H. B. Whitehouse (Clifton College Prepara- 
tory School); P. H. Haydon (Mr. R. T. Gladstone, Abbey School, Beckenham) ; 
(£40): J. B. W. Deane (Clifton College Preparatory School) ; R. Bugler (Mr. A. F. 
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Bailey, Ravenscroft, Yelverton); J. W. Saunders (Mr. W. G. Butler, St. Faith's, 
Cambridge). Sehelarship: D. W. M. Feuerheerd (Clifton College). Musie 
Scholarship : R. C. Moorsam (Mr. G. R. Holligan, Dane Court School, Parkstone, 
Dorset). atery School Scholarship (£25): D. W. Hollis (Clifton College 
Preparatory School). Old Clittenian Scholarship (£35): A. W. Gwatkin (Messrs. 
Bull and Kingdon, St. Andrew's, East Grinstead). Exhibitions ((25): W. R. 
Bradford (Mr. F. W. Andrews, Picket Post, near Ringwood); D. L. Cohen 
(Mr. W.S. V. Oliver, Moor Allerton School, W. Didsbury) ; T. M. Creasey (Mr. B. S. 
Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Kent); L. D. Stockwood (Rev. S. T. E. Chinneck, 
Ovingdean Hall, Brighton); (Honorary): M. S. Marriott (Mr. H. E. Healey, 
The Lickey School, Rednal). 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL 
Scholarships: C. G. Hoyte (Capt. G. B. Pratt, Edge Grove, Aldenham) ; 


R. J. Beaumont (University College School); D. S. Clubb (Messrs. E. M. and 
G. M. Jackson, Mistley Place, Manningtree, Essex); G. K. Arnold (Mr. C. R. 
Spooner, Harewood, Bexhill); P. Brett (Mr. A. Howard Linford, Downsend, 
Leatherhead). Music Scholarship : E. V. Atienza (Mr. C. E. Crump, Clare House, 
Beckenham). Exhibition: B. W. S. Kinch (Cranbrook School). 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarship : R. Morgan (Lt.-Col. W. H. Colley, St. Aubyn’s, Woodford 
Green). Entrance Exhibitions : J. P. Haves (Mr. C. R. Ingram Johnson, Chiltern 
Court, Caversham); M. C. Berg (Mr. C. T. Linford, Downsend, Leatherhead) ; 
M. C. D. Bull (Mr. G. Meakin, Sandle Manor, Fordingbridge). Music Scholarship : 
J.G. Ince (Mr. E. L. Grithiths, the Cathedral School, Salisbury). Choral Exhibition : 
H. J. K. Cayley (Messrs. W. W. Harston and C. H. Wodeman, Aldwick, Boars 


Head, near Tunhridge Wells). 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


Scholarships : H. B. Curral! (Messrs. Thornton and Mathews, Hill Brow, East- 
bourne); D. H. Duruty (Mr. FE. P. Titley, St. Wulframs, Bournemouth); G. L. 
Harrison (Mr. E. G. S. Everard, Winterdyne School, Southport); A. W. Kirby 
(Dean Close Junior School); J. Mander (Mr. G. B. B. Johnson, Westbourne 
Preparatory School, Sheffield); A. B. Mills (Dean Close Junior School); J. 
Morgan (Mr. E. F. Titley, St. Wulframs, Bournemouth); A. H. S. Tugwell 
(Mr. H. Gilbert, Lynchmere School, Eastbourne). 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 

Major Scholarships (£80): J. D. Curry (Mr. B. S. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, 
Bickley, Kent) ; I. A. N. Macdonald (the Rev. H. S. Barber, Denstone Preparatory 
School); (£60): F. H. Weldon (Rev. H. S. Barber, Denstone Preparatory 
School). Miner Scholarships (£50): M. J. Foizey (Rev. H. S. Barber, Denstone 
Preparatory School); J. D. Slater (Major W. K. Innes, Glenhow, Saltburn-by- 
the-Sea); M. L. Bexon (Mr. C. C. S. Gibbs, Gavhurst School, Gerrard’s Cross) ; 
(£40): J. A. I. Skinner (Rev. H. S. Barber, Denstone Preparatory School); 
H. G. Edwards (Mr. F. I. Green, Montpelier School, Paignton); A. J. Mence 
(Mr. D. T. Cary Field, West House School, Edgbaston) ; J. R. Riddell (Mr. G. K. 
Dovey, Prestfelde, Shrewsbury). Sons of Clergy Scholarships (£50): J. M. Fisher 
(Capt. R. P. Fenn, Summersdale Lodge, Chichester); I. H. Norton (Rev. H. S. 
Barber, Denstone Preparatory School); E. M. Streatfeild (Rev. E. E. Roberts, 
Cathedral Choir School, Oxford); T. G. Buffey (Mr. T. B. Littlewood, Terrington 
Hall School, o D. S. Hurwood (Mr. D. P. Biggs, Kingsland Grange, 
Shrewsbury). Exhibitions (£30): R. Adams (Rev. H. S. Barber, Denstone Pre- 
paratory School); B. G. Peet (Denstone College); R. Green (Miss M. Lodge, 
Dunelm School, Durham); A. R. Davis (Mr. T. R. Coombes, Llandaff Cathedral 
School); D. F. Mant (Mr. M. Bickmore, Yardley Court, Tonbridge); D. G. 
Williams (Rev. N. H. Parcell, Bryntirion School, Bridgend); J. D. Hill (Mr. T. 
Coombes, Llandaff Cathedral School); H. M. Peckett (Mr. C. W. Hellawell, 
Huddersfield College School). Choral Exhibitione (£30): A. G. Northcote (Mr. 
C. M. Fiddian, King’s College School, Cambridge); K. T. Robertson (Mr. E. F. 
Collander Brown, St. Michael's College, Tenbury). 


DOVER COLLEGE 
Astor Scholarships : D. T. Thomson and R. D. Ardagh (both from Messrs 
Harston and Wodeman, Aldwick Grange, Boarshead, Tunbridge Wells); F. H. 
Dell (Messrs. Hayward and Manning, Wykeham House, Worthing); J. W. 
Milliken (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Winchester House, Brackley, Northants.). Musie 
Schelarship : C. G. Schwab (Mr. J. H. Keating, Beaumont House, Heronsgate, 


Herts.). 
DULWICH COLLEGE 
Governors’ Scholarships (£45 per annum): B. Thwaites (Dulwich College); 
. G. Cookman, A. Green, E. S. Isaacs, T. A. B. Corley, A. M. Walton (Messrs. 
Leake and Leakey, Dulwich College Preparatory School). Honorary Scholarship : 
P. C. Gupta (Feltonfleet School, Cobham, Surrey). 


DURHAM SCHOOL 
King’s Scholarships : G. R. Holmes (Mr. G. Foster, Bow School, Durham, and 
Durham School); C. L. Dales (Miss Lodge, Dunelm School, Durham); D. E. 
Linton (Miss Lodge, Dunelm School, Durham); F. J. Spencer (Mr. R. F. Cumber- 
lege, Newcastle-on-Tyne Preparatory School). 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


Scholarships (£60): J. R. Hale (Mr. F. Serille Phillips, Nevill Holt, Market 
Harborough) (George A. Wallis Memorial Scholarship) and J. T. P. Neild (Mr. A. H. 
Williams, Lake House, Bexhill-on-Sea); (£30): B. M. Bilton (Mr. C. Walford, 
Hometield, Sutton); D. M. Turner-Ettlinger (Col. 1L. C. Stevens, Chelmsford Hall, 
Eastbourne); and A. T. Woods (Mr. A. C. Rutherford, Sompting Abbots, 


Worthing). 
ELLESMERE COLLEGE, SHROPSHIRE 
Scholarships: A. R. Davis (Mr. T. R. Coombes, Llandaff Cathedral School) ; 
D. R. Davies (Mr. C. A. Williams, Monkton House School, Cardiff) ; D. W. Foster 
(Mr. T. R. Coombes, Llandaff Cathedral School) ; M. F. Gill (Mr. R. W. O. Daltry 
Lawrence House School, St. Anne’s-on-Sea); M. E. C. D. Johnston (Mr. J. A. 
Royds, Holmwood School, Formby); R. S. Kagan (Mr. A. W. G. Berry, Selwyn 
House, London, N.W. 3); J. R. Rathborne (Rev. C. T. Eastman, Sylvester's 
Preparatory School, Selsey-on-Sea); J. R. M. Robinson (Mr. W. W. Twyne, 
Parktield, Sefton Park, Liverpool); K. G. Shaw (Mr. C. W. Dodson, Bishop's 
Castle, Salop); E. V. Truter (The Mercer’s School, Holborn, E.C.1). Choral 
Exhibition: W. W. Wyatt (Newport Grammar School, Salop). 


EPSOM COLLEGE 
Open Entrance Scholarships (£100 a year): D. Lindsay (Mr. E. Dodd, Downside, 
Purley, Surrey); (£60 a year): C. R. Neve (Mr. E. F. Ibbetson, The Limes 
School, Croydon) ; I. C. Lodge-Patch (Mr. A. E. Lynam. Dragon School, Oxford). 
Open Scholarship (£45 a year): G. B. Aneuryn-Evans (Mr. R. S. Blencowe, Oriel 
House, St. Asaph, Wales, and Epsom College, Surrey). 
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ETON COLLEGE 

red ar-ore per ate J. M. Fell (Summer Fields, St. Leonards-on-Sea); A. F. Headlam 
(Highfield 1, Liphook); H. C. Green (Dragon School, Oxford); A. D. 
Trenchard Cox (Packwood Haugh, Hockley Heath); M. B. (Dragon 
School, Oxford); J. H. Hale (Packwood Haugh, Hockley Heath); M. J. Abrahams 
(Dragon School, Oxford); A. R. Gordon-Cu (Sunningdale School, Berks.) ; 
O. A. Knox (Earleywood School, Ascot); A. G. Boys (Sunningdale School, 
Berks.); A. M. Jaffe (Beaudesert Park, Minchinhampton); W. M. Barclay 
(Summer Fields, near Oxford); M. S. Bayley (Highfield School, Liphook) ; 
C. J. Abraham (Sunningdale School, Berks.) ; P. E. Parry (Summer Fields, near 
Oxford); G. Barraclough (Furzie Close, Barton-on-Sea); C. J. Balfour (Cothill 
House, Frilford Heath, near Abingdon) ; G. F. Farrer (Highfield School, Liphook) ; 
C. G. Headiam (Hightield School, Liphook). 


FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST 


Entrance Scholarship (£80 per annum for three years): Mary J. David (Elm 
Tree House, Llandaff). Silver Jubiiee Exhibition (£25 per annum for three years) : 
Aileen K. Adams (Birchlands, Sheffield). 


FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 

Scholarships: Audrey Morton (Leelands, Walmer, Kent); Audrey Nickson 
(Godstowe School, High Wycombe); Margaret Mahood (Ware Grammar School 
for Girls); V. Thompson (Watford Girls’ Grammar School); Angela Schofield 
(Portland House, Bury St. Edmunds); Barbara Neale (Saltburn High School) ; 
Nancy Rash (Start Point School, Thornage Brecks, Holt, Norfolk). Music Scholar- 
ships: Elspeth Wotherspoon (Bromley High School for Girls); Jean Pallett 
(North Walsham High School for Girls). 


FELSTED SCHOOL 
Entrance Scholarships: G. E. Hill (Mr. R. T. Gladstone, The Abbey School, 
Beckenham); R. W. P. Mellish (Mr. G. A. Falkner, St. Peter's, Exmouth) ; 
D. R. Landauer (Mr. R. T. Gladstone, The Abbey School, Beckenham); H. L. 
Harrison (Mr. E. F. Stokes, St. Dunstan’s, Burnham-on-Sea); J. B. Luard 
(Mr. C. A. Perkin, Matfield Grange, Kent); J. Bodden (Mr. J. H. Glover, Small- 
wood Manor, Uttoxeter); R. Seidelin (Mr. F. V. Selfe, St. Peter’s, Weston-super- 
Mare); D. H. Isaac (Mr. G. M. Faulkner, Falconbury, Bexhill-on-Sea) ; H. O. 
Eilis (Mr. C. Mallam, Boarzell, Hurst Green); G. Burch (Messrs. D. R. Wilcox 
and E. P. Noble, Alleyn Court, Westcliff-on-Sea). Musie Scholarship: J. R. L. 

Sidgwick (Mr. J. W. Webb-Jones, St. George’s, Windsor). 


FETTES COLLEGE 
Open Scholarships: I. A. C. Bruce (Mr. K. M. Mylne, Dalhousie Castle, 
Midlothian) (Wallace Scholar); A. M. Richardson (Mr. P. Griffith The Hall, 
Cheshunt, Herts., and Fettes College); J. F. Finlayson (Mr. D. M. Andrew, 
Aberdeen Grammar School); J. M. C. Dunlop (Mr. K. M. Mylne, Dalhousie 
Castle, Midlothian, and Fettes College); H. G. M. Liddell (Mr. H. J. 
Kittermaster, Cargilfield, Midlothian). 


FOREST SCHOOL 
Opsn Scholarship (£75): D. F. Bedford (W. C. Hughes, The Park School, 
Ilford); (£65): J. L. Smith (W. C. Hughes, The Park School, Ilford). Choral 
Scholarship ((65) : M. N. Goodwin (Mr. Albert Thompson, Ealing). 


HARROGATE COLLEGE 

Entrance Scholarships (£60 per annum): Alison Murray (Beacon School, 
Bridge of Allan); (£40 per annum): Audrey Lynas (Bangor Collegiate School, 
Co. Down). Bursaries ({25 per annum): Pauline Malone (Bangor Collegiate 
School, Co. Down) ; (£20 per annum): Agnes Wright (Beacon School, Bridge of 
Allan); (£15 per annum): Catherine McKerrow (St. Katherine’s School, 
St. Andrews). 

HAWNES SCHOOL 

Scholarship : Mary Ruth Allsebrook (Parkfield School, Horsham). Exhibition : 

Bery Scott Hobson (St. Christopher's School, Great Missenden). 


HEADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD 
Scholarships : Anne Barlow (Eshton House, Gargrave, Yorks.) ; Mary Braun- 
holtz (Headington School, Oxford); Judith Hammick (Pillar House, Harwell, 
Berks., and Headington School); Rosemary Rawlinson (Oxford High School 
and Headington School); Ann Stileman (Headington School, Oxford). 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
Entrance Scholarships : P. W. M. John (St. John’s School, Newton, Porthcawl) ; 
R. J. H. Goodfellow (St. Wulfram's School, Bournemouth); J. G. P. Jones 
(Presteigne County School); W. G. Huntly (Lancaster House School, Acton) ; 
P. D. Willmore (Westbourne House School, Penarth). Philpettine Scholarship : 
Senior : D. A. Roberts (Cathedral School); Junior: D. A. Bolt (Cathedral School). 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL 
Entrance Scholarship: A. S. B. New (Beaufort Lodge School, New Barnet). 


HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE 


Scholarships: M. F. Bright (Mr. J. E. Corby, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe); J. F. 
Martin (Mr. R. Thistlethwaite, The Mall School, Strawberry Hill); P. J. Osborn 
(Mr. A. P. Grundy (Lancaster House, Acton); J. D. Peck-Briggs (Mr. W. O. 
Byrne, Claremount School, Hove); P. W. H. Roffey (Mr. R. T. Gladstone, The 
Abbey, Beckenham). 

IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE, WINDSOR 

Scholarships : W. R. Fletcher (Mr. H. R. M. Foster, Stubbington House, Fare- 
ham); G. B. Walker (Mr. E. A. S. M. Beckwith, Imperial Service College Junior 
School). Exhibitions: J. G. R. Tyndall (Imperial Service College, late Messrs. 
D. S. Spark and O. F. Huyshe, Ravenswood School, Tiverton); W. H. H. Allen 
(Imperial Service College, late Mr. G. Meakin, Sandle Manor, Fordingbridge, 
Hants.); R. M. Holmes (Rev. S. T. E. Chinneck, Ovingdean Hall, Brighton). 


KELLY COLLEGE 


Scholarship: J. K. Blair (Mr. F. L. Green, Montpelier House, Paignton). 
Exhibitions: D. W. Gooding (Mr. G. H. Tolson, St. Peter’s, Weston-super- 


Mare); J. H. Wiuter (Mr. G. A. Randolph, Pilgrim’s, Westerham); B. R. 
outh); K. Walker 


Venning (Major R. W. B. Campbell, Mount House, A 
(Rev. W. S. Airy, St. Martin's, Sidmouth). War Memorial Exhibitions: D. J. 
Lean (Mr. V. J. French, Forest Hill House School, S.E.); P. G. Deane (Bristol 


Grammar School). 
KING EDWARD VII SCHOOL, NORWICH 


Edward Field Memorial Entrance Scholarships: J. A. Whitwood and J. R. 
Sturgeon. 
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KING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN 


Majer Scholarships : D. M. Kent (Mr. R. C. Statter, Elleray School, Wallasey) ; 
P. H. Langstaff (Mr. T. E. Hardwick, Red House, Moor Monckton, York); 
J. A. Lawson (Whitchurch Grammar School). Minor Scholarships : G. C. Hunter 
(Mr. R. C. Statter, Elleray School, Wallasey); C. S. Kirkham (Mr. J. G. Roberts, 
Birkdale School, Sheffield). 


KING'S COLLEGE, TAUNTON 


Seholarship.—G. E. Davies (Broadwater Manor House School, Worthing). 
Exhibitions: J. M. Hoal (Calday Grange Grammar School, West Kirby); D, 


Essex-Lewis (Avondale School, Clifton) ; M. E. W. Morton (Wellow Wood School. 
Romsey). 


KING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON 


Scholarships : H. B. Clarke (Mr. A. M. Harrison, The Downs School, Charlton 
House, Portbury); G. F. Cooper (King’s School, Bruton); H. D. Frampton 
(St. Dunstan's, Burnham-on-Sea); H. R. V. Hodson (Mr. A. H. Richardson, 
Beaudesert Park, Minchinhampton, and King’s School, Bruton). Exhibitions : 
J. V. Fiori (Mr. C. W. Ayerst, Holmwood Park, Ferndown, Dorset); T. R. Layton 
(Mr. E. L. Griffiths, The Cathedral School, Salisbury); D. W. Ripper (Mr. F. R. 
Lindsay, Preparatory School, Sherborne, and King’s School, Bruton). The 
Paul Hobhouse Scholarship (tenabie at Oxford) : H. P. Cruttwell. 


KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


King’s Scholarships and Entrance Scholarships: P. C. H. Holmer (Mr. T. E. 
Jones, Hitchin Grammar School); R. A. Izard (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore, Deal) ; 
J. D. Moss (Messrs. E. T. Davis and C. IL. Clements, Parkside, East Horsley) ; 
D. R. Hill (Mr. H. Selwyn Wilson, St. Olave’s, Ripon). King’s Scholarships : 
J. H. Breese (Mr. S. de M. Bucknall, Brightlands, Dulwich Common); J. M. 
Cremer (Mr. R. Juckes, Milner Court, Sturry) ; M. S. Spark (Messrs. E. B. Pryor 
and F. J. Ormerod, St. Christopher's, Bath); R. J. Turk (Mr. E. L. Laming, 
Nevill House, Eastbourne) ; G. F. Leigh (Messrs. E. B. Pryor and F. J. Ormerod) ; 
J. Marjoribanks (Mr. H. R. Yates, Wootton Court, near Canterbury); D. 
Lampard (Mr. F. G. ipali (Hon.); W. D. Gulloch (Mr. S. H. Bell, Dollar 
Academy). Greaves Scholarship : A. G. S. Wilson (Mr. R. Juckes). 


KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 


King’s Scholarship: N. Bines. Minor Scholarships : D. W. Frew, J. M. Nash, 
C. J. L. Waiters. @overnors’ Exhibitions : I. A. Cushing and J. M. Stanton 
(tenable at University College, Oxford). 


KING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER 


King’s Scholarship: D. J. Harris (King's School, Worcester). Entrance 
Exhi ns: R. G. E. Wharmby (Alpha Preparatory School, Harrow); A. J. 
Wilson (Ryeford Hall, Stonehouse, Glos.). 


KINGSWOOD SCHOOL 


Scholarships ((50) : I. E. Boileau (Mr. G. S. Butler, Winchester Lodge, Torquay); 
E. P. Thompson (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford). Exhibition : (£30) : 
J. F. Hale (Kingswood School). 


LANCING COLLEGE 


Scholarships : V. deS. Pinto (Mr. Johns, Winton House, Winchester) ; *G. A. K. 
Missen (Mr. Hayward, Wykeham House, Worthing); A.C. Burnett (Messrs. Harris 
and Vinter, St. Ronans, Worthing); J. A. Molyneux (Lancing College and 
Mr. Dealtry, The Leas, Hovlake) ; *D.G. Hollis (Rev. S. T. E. Chinneck, Ovingdean 
Hall, Brighton). Exhibitions: P. A. Longton (Mr. Dewé, Allen House, Hook 
Heath, Woking) ; R.A. Dauney (Mr. Thornton, Hill Brow, Eastbourne) ; W.G. M. 
Papworth (Mr. Tomlinson, St. Cyprian’s, Eastbourne) ; *C. S. Hope (Mr. Forbes, 
St. Hugh’s, Woodhall Spa); A. D. Potter (Mr. Hayward, Wykeham House, 
Worthing); W. G. Harris (Mr. Makins, Marlborough House, Reading). Music 
and Choral Scholarships : M. Cornell (Mr. Wilkinson, Aldeburgh Lodge, Aldeburgh); 
A. C. Burnett (Messrs. Harris and Vinter, St. Ronans, Worthing). 


LEAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


“ Massie *’ Leaving Scholarship (£20 per annum for two years): Joan Champ. 
“ Leamin ” Leaving Scholarship (£15 per annum for two years): Hazel 
Clarke. hool Scholarship (24 guineas per annum for two years): Evelyn 
Crawford. Old Giris’ Association Bursary: Daphne Page. Junior Exhibitions : 
Margaret Evans and Mary Elkington (Leamington High School for Girls) ; Betty 
Bosley (Cheshunt School, Coventry); Marjorie Wray (Abbotsford School, 
Kenilworth). Bearders’ Bursaries: Pauline Whitelock (Nottingham High 
School) and Mary Cherry (St. Cecilia’s, Chipping Norton). 


LEYS SCHOOL 


dunior Scholarships ({80): N. McLeod (Mr. A. Howard Linford, Peterborough 
Lodge School, 6 Netherhall Gardens, London, N.W.3); B. J. R. Havelock 
(Mr. M. H. Pearce, Durston House, Ealing, London, W.5); F. M. S. Harmar- 
Brown (Mr. G. S. Farnfield, Emscote Lawn, Warwick); (£50): H. B. Mattingly 
(The Leys; formerly Mr. G. Littleboy, Friends’ School, Saffron Walden); A.G. 
Tattersall (Mr. S. de Movse-Bucknall, Brightlands, Dulwich Common, London, 
S.E. 21). Exhibitions (£40): E. O. Brieger (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, 
Oxford); S. A. M. Fitch (Mr. G. Littleboy, Friends’ School, Saffron Walden) ; 
(£25): E. F. Soothill (Mr. W. J. Dearnaley, Town Close House School, Norwich) ; 
à. N. Pattinson (Mr. T. B. Littlewood, Terrington Hall, York): D. M. Cross 
(Mr. P. Griffiths, The Hall, Cheshunt, Herts.); M. M. V. Leonard (Mr. H. A. 
Turner (Pembroke House, Gilgil, Kenya Colony); (Honorary): T. J. Maskell 
(Mr. W. G. Butler, St. Faith's School, Cambridge). 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships : W. B. Smellie (Liverpool College); G. I. Harding 
(Liverpool College); I. H. Mackay (Mr. J. A. Royds, Holmwood School, Formby). 
Entrance Exhibition : C. K. Thomas (Liverpool College). Foundation Scholarship 
(open to members of the Liverpool Collegiate School): J. A. Disbury. Exhibition 
ef All-Round Merit: J. F. Bell (Mr. F. T. Davies, St. Christopher's School, 
Liverpool), War Memorial Exhibitions : B. S. Atkinson (Mr. L. J. Dobie, Moor- 
land House, Heswall), who also receives a boarder’s bursary; M. W. Jones 
(Miss F. A. Bell, Calderstones Preparatory School, Liverpool). Dean Howson 
Exhibitions (open to sons of the clergy): J. P. Edwardson (Fazakerley School, 
Liverpool): P. D. Meers Rio N. A. Colley, Princes Avenue Preparatory School, 
Liverpool). Choral Exhibitions : W. G. P. Stein (Mr. W. G. Phillips, Wavertree 
Preparatory School, Liverpool); J. Williams (Sudley Road School, Liverpool). 


LOWTHER COLLEGE, ABERGELE 


Entrance Scholarship (Senior): Diana M. Roberts (Wallasey High School); 
Jean E. Roseby, Notre Dame High School, Sheffield); (Junior): Ruth E. G. 
Bole (Margaret's Hall, Dublin); Nancy K. Liver (Woodlands School, Preston). 
Music Scholarship: K. Brenda Pollard (Crossley and Porter School, Halifax) ; 
Pamela Hurndall (St. Joseph’s Convent, Redhill, Surrey). 


* Honorary awards. 
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MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Open Exhibition ((25): R. W. Cranston (Magdalen College School); (£20): 
C. R. Baines (Magdalen College School). 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


Scholarships : E. A. Jones (Brentwood Junior School); C. Astbury (Edgbaston 
Church of England College, Birmingham); L. C. Boyd (Stewarton High School, 
Ayrshire); M. Gilling (County High School, Chelmsford); S. Howard (Comer 
Brook School, Newfoundland); L. Lewenz (Nottingham Girls’ High School; 
A. Matthews (St. Anthony's School, Bodmin); J. Rook (St. Winifred’s School, 
St. Lawrence Cliffs, Thanet). Exhibitions : P. Carter (Westonbirt School, Glos.) ; 
M. Crossley (St. Helen’s, Streatham) ; S. Ferguson (Cheltenham Ladies’ College) ; 
D. Mould (Stroud High School). Music Exhibition (Violin) : I.. Lewenz. Leaving 
Scholarships : Hazel Baker, Peggy Brown, and Judith Drinkwater (to Girton 
College, Cambridge) ; Barbara Ward (to Newnham College, Cambridgc,. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


Classical Scholarship ({100 per annum): E. M. Huntbach (Mr. D. P. Bigz, 
Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury, Salop). 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 


Opsn Scholarships (Senior): (Ciassical): P. H. T. Thornton. J. N. Webb, 
E. A. Robinson, and J. D. Harries-Jones (Ireland Scholar); (Mathematical) : 
W. R. Swann, M. B. Wing, W. H. Cripps (Hon.), and P. C. Clemmow ; (Medera 
Languages): P. J. C. Dart (H. J. Deacon Scholar); (Natural Science): T. A. 
Robbins and A. J. Whitney acq. (Douglas J. Geere Scholars) ; (Authers): D. M. 
Clemmow. Junior Schelarships: (House Scholar): G. H. Elliot (Mr. H. J. 
Kittermaster, Caryifield, Barnton, Midlothian) ; K. G. McWhirter (Marlterough 
College, lately from Messrs. Brewer, Turner, and Ree, Chesterton. Seaford) ; 
W. M. S. Russell (Major R. N. B. Campbell, Mount House, Hartley, Plymouth); 
K. S. S. Fitze (Mr. C. A. Ranger, Pinewood, Farnborough, Hants.); A. J. H. 
Short (Mr. C. M. Glover, Norfolk House, Beaconsfield, Bucks.); C. Billington 
(Mr. W. G. Butler, St. Faith's, Cambridge) ; P. H. Fleck (Rev. A. R. K. Wells, 
Heath Mount, Woodhall Park, Hertford). “J. Andrew Lieyd’’ Scholar: CG. B. 
Costin (Marlborough College, lately from Mr. I. A. Zair, The Knoll, Woburn 
Sands). Foundation Scholarships: R. D. G. Gibson (Major J. M. Dickson. Orley 
Farm, Harrow); J. W. G. Frith (Mr. E. G. Maltby, Hydneve House. Baldslow, 
Sussex); S. E. Argyle (Mr. P. D. Fee Smith, The Old Hall School, Wellington, 
Salop); P. J. Davidson (Mr. R. M. Garth, Lisvane School, Scarborough) ; A. R. B. 
Brode (M. J. I. Bulley, St. Edmund’s School, Hindhead, Surrey; ; F. H. Larr 
(Mr. G. R. Forbes, St. Hugh’s School, Woodhall Spa, Lincs.) ; M. J. Lanchester 
(Messrs. Wilkinson and Spurgeon, Aideburgh Lodge, Suffolk); J. F. W. Redwood 
(Mr. T. S. Wheildon Brown, Terra Novo, Birkdale, Lanes.); P. G. Rawlins 
(Mr. H. F. Chittenden, Newlands, Seaford, Sussex); J. W. Parsons (Mr. C H. 
Cooke, Dunchurch Hall, Rugby); A. M. Hodson (Messrs. Letts and Jackson, 
Oakley Hall, Cirencester); T. H. Hughes-Davies (Mr. C. L. Wiseman, Queen's 
College, Taunton); K. V. Arrowsmith (Mr. F. V. Selfe. St. Peter's. Weston-super- 
Mare); J. M. Workman (Mr. E. S. Workman, Copthorne School, Sussex) ; D. C. 
Morley (Mr. R. G. H. Lowe, The Wick and Pardtield School, Hayward’s Heath, 
Sussex). * Ernest Heap ’’ Scholarship: E. R. Sandford (Messrs. Robathan and 
Brice Smith, Brightlands, Newnham, Glos.). 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships : J. G. Arnold (York House School, Hampstead, N.W. 3); 
N. Gregory (St. John's School, Pinner, Middlesex); D. G. Jamieson (Denham 
Lodge School, Denham, Uxbridge, Middlesex); G. R. McMillan (Harrow View 
House School, Ealing, W. 13); B. D. H. Miller (Thorpe House School, Gerrard's 
Cross, Bucks.); R. C. Tomlinson (Quainton Hall School, Harrow, Middlesex). 


MILL HILL SCHOOL 

Open Scholarships: G. R. Rowell (Mr. A. J. R. Roberts, Beln.ont. Mill Hull; 
J. E. Lockyer (Mr. A. J. R. Roberts); D. J. Fitchew (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon 
School, Oxford) ; A. H. Briggs (Mr. C. R. Farru, Wells School, Hkley) ; I. Wnght 
(Mr. A. J. R. Secs J. L. B. Deane (Mr. Carey, Mourne Grange, Kilkeel, 
Co. Down). Open Exhibitions: M. D. T. Evans (Mr. Evans, The Depperhaugh. 
Hoxne, Diss); N. A. D. Macrae (Mr. Griffith, The Hall, Cheshunt). inisterial 
Exhibitions : S. C. Kinnersley (Mr. E. F. Stokes, St. Dunstan's School, Burnham- 
on-Sea); B. J. S. Harley (Capt. B. Pratt, Edge Grove, Aldenham). Halley Stewart 
Scholarship: B. J. S. Harley (Edge Grove, Aldenham). 


MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL 
Scholarships ({80 per annum): J. S. Lea-Wilson (Mr. H. Paulley, The School, 
Malvern Link, Malvern); (460 per annum): M. Lapage (Mr. H. L. Whytebead, 
Chafyn Grove School, Salisbury). Exhibitions (£40 per annum): J. H. Paterson 
(Rev. W. L. Jameson, Monkton Combe Junior School); (£25 per annun:): 
J. R. Brown (Rev. W. L. Jameson, Monkton Combe Junior School). 


MONMOUTH SCHOOL 
Bursary: R. G. Hern (Mr. C. M. Glover, Norfolk House, Beaconsield). 


OSWESTRY BOYS' HIGH SCHOOL 


Scholarships : H. Ellis, J. Wild, and A. Rogers (Miss M. Morrell. Bellan House 
School, Oswestry). 


OSWESTRY GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


Scholarship : Joan Derwas and Rina Jones (Miss M. Morrell, Bellan House 
School, Oswestry). 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


Scholarships or Exhibitiens: R. O. Boyd (Messrs. Robathan and Brice-Smith, 
Brightlands, Newnham, Glos.) ; F. D. Lenton (Messrs. Hayman, Davis and Meikle, 
The Manor House, Brackley, Northants.) ; A. G. Moncrieff (Mr. C. G. Gordon 
Brierley, Bigshotte, Wokingham); W. D. Morgan (Mr. B. A. Sims. Dorset House, 
Littlehampton); N. H. Sanders (Messrs. Workman and Howard, Copthome 
School, Sussex); F. D. Stott (Mr. D. H. K. Welsh, Stanclitfe Hall, Darley Dale, 
Derbyshire). 

PANGBOURNE NAUTICAL COLLEGE 

Entrance Scholarships ((40 per annum): C. H. Chapman (King’s Collece Junior 
School); R. W. Jee (Emscote Lawn, Warwick); S. O. Murray (Newcastle Prep. 
School). Special Exhibition: M. C. N. Holt. 


PERSE SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


Foundation Scholarships: (Senior): V. Sassoon. (Junior) (on entrance): 
P. J. Halnan (King’s College School, Cambridge) ; D. IL. Martlew (Perse Prepara: 
tory School) ; J. L. Milligan (Perse Preparatory School). Additional Scholarships : 
G. A. Court (Perse Preparatory School) ; J. G. Harrison (Perse Preparatory School). 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions: (Classics): P. G. Jordan; (Medera 
Subjects); H. M. Howard and C. A. Howard. 
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REPTON SCHOOL 


Feundation Scholarships : W. N. Vickery (Mr. E. Skeete Workman, Copthorne 
School, Sussex, and Repton School); R. R. Taylor (Mr. F. L. Green, Barcombe 
Hall, Paignton, South Devon, and Repton School). Entrance Scholarships : 
(Majer): M. H. C. Smith (Messrs. H. G. Brewer and R. IL. Turner, Chesterton, 
Seaford, Sussex) tiie M. Aston (Mr. J. L. Stow, Horris Hill, Newbury) 
(Hesse Scholarship); T. A. H. Lurcott (Mr. E. Skeete Workman) (Crompton 
Scholarship); N. R. Wooldridge (Mr. F. S. Cooper-Venables, Orleton, Scar- 
borough). inor : G. C. Yorke (Mr. C. F. Greenwood, Mill Mead, Shrewsbury) ; 
A. H. Browne (Rev. W. E. Sealy, Fonthill, East Grinstead, Sussex); H. B. 
Mitchell (Mr. E. T. England, King Edward VI School, Birmingham). Exhibitions : 
E. T. Udall (Mr. R. S. Blencowe, Oriel House, St. Asaph) (Crompton Exhibition) ; 
P. A. McCrea (Mr. E. E. Woodhouse, The Ryleys, Alderley Edge); G. J. G. 
Thomson (Mr. J. G. Roberts, Birkdale School, Sheffield); R. D. G. R. Rigg 
(Mr. J. H. Glover, Smallwood Manor, Uttoxeter, and Repton School); D. E. 
Auden (Mr. D. H. K. Welsh, Stancliffe Hall, Darley Dale). 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


Scholarships: R. H. Benson (Thorneloe School, Rodwell, Weymouth); J. 
Gordon (Roedean School). Exhibitions: J. M. Capron (Roedean School); D. M. 
Hudson (Roedean School); M. E. Jervis (Roedean School); A. B. Lloyd-Williams 
(Alice Ottley School, Worcester); J. M. B. Sharp (Leelands, Walmer). 


ROSSALL SCHOOL 


Senior Scholarships : P. St. J. Rylands (Rossall School); J. C. Bayliss (Rossall 
School); W. D. Anderson (St. George’s Preparatory School, Lincoln). Senier 
Scholarships for Bermuda and West Indies: J. Outerbridge (Rossall School, 
lately Whitney Institute School, ge ee ; H. E. North (Rossall School, lately 
Saltus Grammar School, Bermuda). Junior Scholarships (£100 a vear): B. L. 
Strachan (Homefield, Sutton, Surrey) ; (£80 a year): D. A. R. Johnson (Emscote 
Lawn, Warwick); (£60 a year): W. A. Barker (Gayhurst, Gerrard's Cross) ; 
W. H. Wharfe (Rossall Junior School). Junior Scholarships for Bermuda an 
West indies: (£100 a year): T. D. R. Redman (The Lodge School, Barbados) ; 
(£80 a year): R. C. Lowe (Whitney Institute School, Bermuda). Exhibitions : 
T. R. Goodwin (Rossall Junior School); P. J. Hurst (Lincoln School) (equal) ; 
J. R. E. Waldy (Rossall Junior School); P. B. Cahusac (Huyton Hill Preparatory 
School); E. D. Lindesay (Seascale Preparatory School). Clerical Exhibition : 
J. V. G. Williams (Stoneygate School, Leicester). 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Anne E. Lieyd Exhibition (Singing) : Joan Tribe. William Townsend Scholar- 
ship (Pianoterte): P. Huband. Exhibition (¢25 per annum for 3 years): Mavis 
Galsworthy (Farringtons, Chislehurst). 


ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 


Scholarships : Cicely M. R. Berry, Minehead (Pianoforte) ; Rosemary Rapaport, 
London (Violin), and Margaret L. Thomson, Crouch End (Pianoforte), at the 
Royal Academy of Music; J. Hayes, Swansea (Violin), Margaret D. Stevenson, 
Southwold (Pianoforte), and Margaret Williams, Ashford, Middlesex (Singing) at 
the Royal College of Music. 


RUGBY 


Scholarships (£100): I. R. Guild (Mr. Kittermaster, Caryilfield) ; R.de C. Peele 
(Ruzawi School, S. Rhodesia, and Mr. Dixon, Hillbrow, Rugby); J. F. Stephen 
(Mr. Kittermaster, Cargilfeld) ; (£60): S. L. Bragg (Mr. Veerman, Harden House, 
Alderley Edge); J. C. Hallifax (Mr. Barnett, Seascale, Cumberland); J. S. 
Longrigg (Rev. J. W. Blencowe, Brambietye, East Grinstead); (440): M. G. 
Power (Messrs. Cooke and Phillp, Dunchurch Hall, near Rugby); P. N. Whitley 
(Mr. Fee-Smith, Old Hall, Wellington). Music Scholarship (£40): R. J. Burrell 
(Mr. Dixon, Hillbrow, Rugby). 


RYDAL SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY 


Scholarships : M. G. Boycott (Mr. C. W. Hellawell, Huddersfield College School) ; 
W. B. J. Liewellyn (Rydal Junior School). Exhibitions: A. R. B. Gameson 
(Rydal Junior School); D. P. Oakley (Preston Grammar School). Bursaries : 
A. F. Gibson (Mr. H. E. Shay, Stanley House, Edgbaston, Birmingham); R. J. A. 
Hendry (Mr. L. T. Prosser Evans, Holyrood School, Bognor Regis). 


SEAFORD COLLEGE, SUSSEX 


Hall Scholarship: D. Castle (Mr. Vine, Mount Radford, Exeter). 
Scholarship : H. D. Jordan (Seaford College Junior Sehool). 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 

Majer Scholarships : N. B. Booth (Mr. Evans, Betteshanger, Fastry); I. A.C. 
Bruce (Mr. Mylne, Dalhousie Castle, Bonnyrigg); J. H. Campbell (Sedbergh 
School, lately Mr. Kittermaster, Cargilfield, Bamton). Minor Scholarships: 
J. G. Anderson (Mr. Clouston, Strotton Park, Brickendonbury) ; A. P. B. Harston 
(Mr. Holman, Lime House, Wetheral); R. J. L. Worthington (Sedbergh School, 
lately Mr. Dowson, Cressbrook, Kirkby Lonsdale). Bernard Wilson Scholarship : 
P. Johnson (Mr. Grenfell, Mostyn House, Parkgate). Music Exhibition: C. 
Fawcett (Mr. Shepherd Walwyn, Rickerby House, Carlisle). Exhibitions : 
C. J. Broadbent (Mr. Selwyn Wilson, St. Olave’s, Ripon); J. R. Dean (Mr. Statter, 
Elleray, Wallasey); M. R. S. Mackay (Mr. Killick, Clifton Hall, Ratko); A.P. R. 
Walker (Mr. Gordon Wood, Caldicott School, Hitchin); M. P. Wright (Sedbergh 
School, lately Mr. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford). 


SEVENOAKS SCHOOL 


Scholarships: R. J. Barkley (Mr. W. S. Darlington, Hazelhurst, Frant, Tun- 
bridge Wells); P. M. Farntield (Mr. B. S. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley, Kent). 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL 


Scholarships: (£100 a vear): J. D. Montagu (Messrs. C. H. T. Hayman, 
R. H. Davis, and S. F. Meikle, The Manor House, Brackley, Northants.) ; R. M. 
Romer (Mr. N. J. Holloway, Stanmore Park, Stanmore, Middlesex) ; (450 a year): 
D. S. Hawkins (Mr. G. Meakin, Sandle Manor, Fordingbridge, Hants.); (£60 
a year): M. W. McCrum (Mr. J. L. Stow, Horris Hill, Newton, Newbury); (450 
a year): S. P. Morse (Mr. H. J. Salwey, The Pilgrim’s School, Winchester) ; 
(£40 a year): J. H. T. Rees (Mr. H. F. Bailey, Ravenscroft School, Yelverton, 
South Devon). Exhibitions: G. W. Meacock (Messrs. G. M. Loly and C. H. 
Ledward, Cordwalles, Camberley); H. H. Neville (Mr. R. Thistlethwaite, The 
Mall School, Strawberry Hill, Middlesex); C. I. Ball (Messrs. C. C. Lynam, 
A. E. Lynam, J. H. R. Lynam, and G. C. Vassall, Dragon School, Oxford) ; 
D. P. Wood (Messrs. M. D. Mosman, J. E. Spencer, and H. M. Legassick, Naish 
House, Burnham-on-Sea); J. C. M. Eldridge (Mr. F. R. Lindsay, The Preparatory 
School, Sherborne); J. W. F. Canning (Messrs. T. D. B. Drought and E. C. Ashton 
Shuttleworth, Eastmans, Southsea). History Exhibition : J. A. Davis (Capt. Denis 
Foa, Stockton House, Fleet, Hants.). Modgson Exhibitiens for Sons of Clergy : 
J. H. F. Batstone (Junior House, Allballaws School, Honiton, Devon); M. R. 
Ricketts (Messrs. C. IL. D. Fawcus and R. L. Bickersteth, Winton House, 
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SHERBORNE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
School Entrance Scholarships (£10): R. M. Charlewood (St. Leonard's School, 
Swanage); E. A. Mudford Roei Park, Wickham). Exhibitions (£30) : 
A. P. Kidd (private tuition); M. A. Middleton (Oxenford Castle School, Mid 
Lothian); M. S. Miller (St. George’s School, Edinburgh). 


” SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


Scholarships : (£125): R. D. Campbell (Messrs. R. G. Pidcock and O. Cooper, 
Bramcote, Scarborough, Moss Scholarship). (£100): E. F. Lawson (Mr. D. P. 
Biggs, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury, Atcherley Scholarship). (/"0 each): 
J. G. le Quesne (Mr. A. H. Linford, Downsend, Leatherhead, including Music 
Exhibition); T. O. K. Cross (Mr. G. C. McFerran, Packweod, Haugh, Hockley 
Heath); (£60 each): G. H. Sloane Stanley (formerly Mr. H. R. M. Foster, 
Stubington House, Farnham); J. S. B. George (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, 
Oxford); J. J. McCarter (Mr. M. P. B. Hoare, Streete Court, Westgate-on-Sea) , 
J. G. Ashby (formerly Capt. H. C. Lloyd, Woodlands, Deganwy); (£50): D. T. 
Russell (formerly Mr. J. P. Nelson. Arden House, Henley-in-Arden) ; (£40 each) : 
J. G. Vincent (Mr. C. F. Greenwood, Mill Mead, Shrewsbury); P. D. Vans Agnew 
(Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford); A. O. H. Quick (Mr. K. B. Tindall, 
West Downs, Winchester); (£30): G. A. Mitchell (Mr. E. Skeete Workman 
Copthorne School). Exhibitions (/20 each): A. G. McCraken (Mr. R. Tootell, 
St. Hugh's, Bickley); J. G. le Quesne (Exhibition in Music, included above). 


ST. BRANDON’S, BRISTOL 


Entrance Scholarships (£35 per annum) : S. Cole (St. Brandon's Junior School) ; 
(£20 per am H. Harrison (St. Brandon's Senior School). Gamble Leaving 
Scholarship ( His PD (£30 per annum for three years): H. Garnett (to Westfield 
College). School Leaving Scholarship (Medicine) (Honorary): N. Elphinstone 
(to King’s College, London). Braikenridge Leaving Scholarship (£25): H. Wells 
(t Royal Academy of Music). 


ST. COLUMBA'’'S COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships : K. R. E. Dobbs (Mr. J. T. Gwynn, Baymount Prepara- 
tory School, Dublin) ; R.F. V. Heuston (Mr. W. E. Exshaw, Earlsfort House School 
and St. Columba’s College); J. E. B. Gray (Mr. F. M. Bentley, Monkstown Park 
and St. Columba’s College); G. R. B. Crowley (Mr. J. T. Gwynn, Baymount 
Preparatory School, Dublin); P. D. Hamilton (Mr. J. T. Gwynn, Baymount 
Preparatory School, Dublin). 


ST. EDWARD'S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions: (£100): A. Banks (Mr. R. W. Fitz- 
aucher, Amold House, Llanddulas); (£70): G. C. Powell (Halifax Scholar) 
(Mr. L. L. C. Evans, Swanbourne House School, Bletchley); A. W. Hemsted 
(Aldenham Scholar) (Mr. N. J. Holloway, Stanmore Park, Stanmore); H. J. M. 
Turner (Mr. A. H. Williams, Lake House, Bexhill-on-Sea) ; (£50): W. H. Rees 
(Messrs. Layton and Reynolds, The Manor House, Horsham); A. C. Brill (Mr. 
F. M. Bannister, Hillside School, Reigate Hill, Reigate); A. C. Lowe (Mr. K. 
Harding, St. Bede's, Eastbourne). Exhibitions (£30): D. K. Cook (Mr. K. 
Harding, St Bede's, Eastbourne); G. B. W. Keith (Mr. E. L. Griffiths, The 
Cathedral School, Salisbury); R. D. T. Onions (Mr. E. A. Lynam, The Dragon 
School, Oxford); H. N. Paulley (Messrs. Paulley and Kingsford, The School, 
Malvern Link); M. G. Peel (St. Edward's School and Mr. L. P. Dealtry, The Leas, 
Hoylake); H. W. Simpson (Mr. L. P. Dealtry, The Leas, Hoylake). 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD 
Open Scholarships: \V. M. Orton (Messrs. J. E. Maxwell-Hvslop, D. Foster, 
and R. N. C. Webster, Rottingdean School, Rottingdean, Sussex); N. A. K. 
Coates (Mr. T. C. Whitehead, Westbury House, West Meon, Hampshire). Mathe- 
matics Scholarship: A. J. H. Sale (Mr. J. P. Nelson, Arden House, Henley-in- 
Arden, Warwickshire). Music Scholarship: E. A. Wicks (Mr. C. C. S. Gibbs, 
Gayhurst School, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks.). 


ST. KATHERINE'S, TAUNTON 
Semereet County Higher Education Scholarship : Elizabeth F. Wimbush. 


ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 


Open Scholarship ({30): H. M. Butcher (Mr. E. C. H. Moule, St. Michael’s, 
Limpsfield). Open Scholarships (£40): M. G. Rolfe (Mr. James Stott, Seabrook 
Lodge, Hythe, Kent). (Honorary): W. E. R. Barnett (Mr. J. E. Blakeney, 
Merton Court, Foots Cray, Kent); R. W. G. Hunt (Mr. J. E. Blakeney) ; S.G. B. 
Dark (Mr. H. J. Salwey, The Pilgrims’ School, Winchester); W. IL. Scott mgr E. 
Blakeney); R. J. Turk (Mr. E. L. Laming, Nevill House, Eastbourne). €lese 
Exhibition (£40): J. D. Cox (Mr. J. E. Blakeney); D. W. J. Cruikshank (Rev. 
S. T. E. Chinneck, Ovingdean Hall, Brighton); P. R. H. Molesworth (Messrs. 
Hitchcock and Dupre, St. Claire, Walmer, Kent); R. T. S. Cox (Mr. C. W. C. 
Wheatley, Great Bounds, Southborough, Kent). 


ST. LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS 


Entrance Scholarships: Isabel Forrester-Paton (St. Katharine’s School, 
St. Andrews); Anne Common (St. Katharine’s School, St. Andrews) and Hélène 
White (St. Nicholas School, Hemel Hempstead) (bracketed). Exhibition: Emma 
Harrison (St. Monica’s School, Edinburgh). 


SCHOOL OF ST. MARY AND ST. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY 


Open Scholarships: M. J. I. Dancy (the Old Vicarage School, Richmond) ; 
U. M. Mercer (Stourbridge High School for Girls). Open Exhibitions: D. M. 
Hodson (Kirby Secondary School, Middlesbrough) C. M. L. Harrison (St. Monica's 
Kingsdown) ŒE. C. Fawcus (Ilminster Girls’ Grammar Sckcol); H. J. Cross 
(Nuneaton High School). 


ST. MONICA'S, KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


Scholarships : D. Bridger (Mr. A. V. Miller, The Grange School, Old Welwyn). 
Exhibition : H. Stewart (The High School, Sutton). 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL 


Senior Foundation Scholarships: H. W. Arnold, D. R. E. Calf, K. Freund, 
D. N. Jones, M. Khan, N. M. Mischicr, J. B. Parker, H. Rose, N. L. Scott, S. 
Sonfield,and R. R. Vevers (allof St. Paul’sSchool). From Junior to Senior Founda- 
tion Scholarships: J. M. Aubrey, P. H. Barrington, C. D. Bates, W. A. Bayley, 
J. Burnford, T. H. S. Burns, P. de Metz, G. E. Gammic, S. M. Hilton, H. Hogden, 
J. Lister, C. A. O. O'Riordan, I. Polunin, E. E Rowland, L. S. Sinclair, L. Thirkeil, 
M. Tidmarsh, E. A. Vincent, A. S. Wallace, B. J. Winterbotham, A. J. G. Wood, 
A. G. Woodhead (all of St. Paul’s School). Junior Foundation Scholarships : 
M. T. Anderson (St. Paul’s School, late of Brightlands, Dulwich); E. O. Field 
(St. Paul's, late of Hamilton House, Ealing); A. R. Fraser (St. Paul’s, late of 
Durston House, Ealing); J. W. Fraser (St. Paul's, late of Devon House School, 
Devon House); J. A. N. Goodman (St. Paul’s, late of Harrow View, Ealing) ; 
J. P. Howard (St. Paul’s, late of Gunnersbury Preparatory School); D. W. 
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Bastow, F. D. Kelsey, D. L. Nelson, M. D. Stern, P. G. A. Walker, and B. C. 
Walter (all of Colet Court); A. R. L. Chivers, K. F. Kellett, and J. F. Whittle 
(all of Durston House, Ealing); J. D. Acland (Gibb’s School, Sloane Street) ; 
G. T. L. Asde (Hamilton House, Ealing) ; J. W. P. Ferris (Brightlands, Dulwich) : 
K. H. Jones (Arnold Lodge, Leamington Spa); A. E. Kalmanowsky (Downsend, 
Leatherhead) ; S. King (Gunnersbury Preparatory School); K. M. McKelvey 
(Willington School, Putney); P. R. Millest (The Mall, Strawberry Hill); R.C. O. 
Saunders (Lancaster House, Acton). 


ST. PETER'S SCHOOL, YORK 


Open Scholarships: J. H. Motum (Mr. R. M. Garth, Lisvane School, Scar- 
borough) ;, S. Turnell (Mr. J. G. Roberts, Birkdale School, Sheffield); A. Battrick 
(St. Olave’s, York). Exhibitions: F. F. Steele (St. Peter’s School, York); H. 
Belchamber (St. Olave’s, York). 


ST. SWITHUN'S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER 
_Entrance Tanela oMi : L. Bissett (Rooksbury Park Preparatory School, 
Wickham); J. Bissett (Rooksbury Park Preparatory School, Wickham); P. 
Houry (Hornsey High School and St. Swithun’s School); P. Worley (Halstead 
Place School and St. Swithun's School). Mowbray School Leaving Scholarship 
for University Candidates : M. Dixon. 


STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL 


Browne's Leaving Exhibitions (£50 per annum for 3 years): Joan Alder and 
Sheila Watson. Samuel Edwards Leaving Exhibition (£40 per annnm for 2 years) : 


Aileen Cutting. 
STONYHURST COLLEGE 


“ Lane-Harrington ° Leaving Scholarship: A. M. Frank. Open Scholarships : 
C. M. O'Connor (Miss G. Trevor, Bishop’s Court, Freshfield) ; T. A. Cave (Mr. B. E. 
Kenworthy-Browne, Wellbury Park, Hitchin); P. Della Porta (Junior School, 
Stonyhurst); P. Hampson (Miss G. Trevor, Bishop's Court); R. J. Hill (Miss G. 
Trevor, Bishop's Court) ; W. A. Allardice (Junior School, Stonyhurst). * Gerard” 
Exhibition: D. M. S. O'Callaghan (Rev. J. H. Byrne, The John Fisher School, 


Purley). 
STOWE SCHOOL 

Scholarships : J. C. Simopoulos (Rev. F. G. Ridgeway, St. Peter’s Court, Broad- 
stairs); A. R. Barrowclough (Mr. I. Bulley, St. Edmund’s School, Hindhead, 
Surrey); D. A. Walker (Mr. S. H. J. Russell, Wellesley House, Broadstairs) ; 
P. W. E. Boyd-Bowman (Mr. M. de Wharton Burr, Belmont School, Hassocks, 
Sussex); P. C. Holden (Mr. K. B. Tindall, West Downs, Winchester); J. D. R. 
Hayward (Captain J.O. Farrer, Stone House, Broadstairs); J. P. Burma n (Mr. C. A. 
Perkin, The Grange, Matfield, Kent); J. S. Hollings (Mr. T. S. Wheildon Brown, 
Terra Nova, Birkdale, Lancs.) ; J. C. R. Welch (Mr. K. Stuart, Hill Crest, Frinton- 
on-Sea) ; I. R. Dunnett (Mr. M. W. Peters, Westbury Manor, Brackley); H. LeS. 
Mossy (Mr. R. W. FitzAucher, Arnold House, Lianddulas, Denbighshire); A.C. R. 
Newbury (Mr. M. E. Wilkinson, Aldeburgh Lodge, Aldeburgh); M. C. Dodwell 
(Mr. C. D. E. Dewe, Allen House, Hook Heath, Woking); the Hon. P. B. R. 
Vanneck (Mr. J. R. Darling, Geelong School, Australia). 


STUDLEY HORTICULTURAL WOMEN oO Oe COLLEGE FOR 


Governors’ Scholarship (60 guineas per annum): D. Audrey Hutchinson 
(St. George’s School, Harpenden). Minor Awards: J. Mitchell (St. Cuthbert’s, 
Southbourne); A. Angwin (Kent College, Folkestone); S. Coke (Sherborne 
School for Girls); B. Bennedik (Royal School, Bath). 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL 


Foundation Scholarships (£120 per annum): A. P. Comrie (Mr. C. R. Bloy, 
Banister School, Shirley, Southampton); T. I. A. Hancock (Mr. C. M. Glover, 
Norfolk House, Beaconsfield); E. V. Atienza (Mr. C. E. Crump, Clare House 
School, Beckenham); J. Marsland (Mr. A. M. Wheeler, Cumnor House School, 
Croydon) ; G. H. Haggis (Sutton Valence Junior School). Governors’ Scholarships 
(£30 per annum): P. W. H. Roffey (Mr. G. T. Gladstone, The Abbey, Beckenham), 
T. A. Q. Griffiths (Sutton Valence Junior School). Olothworkers’ Leaving Exhi 
tion: I. P. Waters. Governors’ Leaving Exhibitions: D. G. Sheldon and W. H. 


Leak. 
TALBOT HEATH SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH 


Boarders’ Scholarships (£60): Joan Sersale (ar ogate Grammar School) ; 
Maureen Clarke (Talbot Heath). Special Scholarship (£50) : Irmgard Kleineberger 
(Talbot Heath, formerly Bismarck-Lyzeum, KGnigsbery). 


TAUNTON SCHOOL 


Scholarships : (£80 per annum): J. H. Hewitt (Taunton School); (£60 per 
annum): D. M. A. Masterman (Taunton School) ; (£40 per annum): (honorary) : 
L. P. Hulatt (Taunton School); D. Lithgow (Taunton School); A. D. Mew 
(Mr. C. R. Bloy, Banister School, Shirley, Southampton). Exhibitions: J. C. H. 
Odam (Mr. F. H. Ashley, Belmont House, Blackheath, London, S.E. 3); R. E. 
Strange (Mr. C. R. Bloy, Banister School, Shirley, Southampton). 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 

New Judd Scholarships (£100 a year): H. O. A. McWilliam (Mr. H. J. Salwey, 
The Pilgrim's School, Winchester) ; G. C. B. Kellagher (Mr. H. W. Ralph, Plymouth 
College, Plymouth). New Judd Scholarships (£30 a year each): J. G. Woodgate 
(Mr. H. G. Goghlan, Seafield, Little Common, Bexhill); P. J. Hammond (Ton- 
bridge School and Mr. R. T. Gladstone, The Abbey School, Beckenham). Founda- 
tion Scholarships : B. Yeats-Brown (Messrs. M. H. and A. F. Bickmore, Yardley 
Court, Tonbridge); D. L. Herman (Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley Place, Baldslow, 
Sussex); A. Lloyd Morgan (Messrs. M. H. and A. F. Bickmore, Yardley Court, 
Tonbridge); J. D. Elmore (Messrs. M. H. and A. F. Bickmore, Yardley Court, 
Tonbridge) ; B. L. Strachan (Mr. C. Walford, Homefield, Sutton). Judd Scholar- 
ship: R. D. Boustield (Tonbridge School and Messrs. M. H. and A. F. Bickmore, 
Yardley Court, Tonbridge). Gustavus John Low Scholarship (£50 a year): C. R. M. 
Poynting (Tonbridge School and Mr. S. H. Creese, Didsbury Preparatory School, 
Didsbury, Manchester). 

TRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE 

Scholarships: T. A. B. Charles (St. Felix School, Felixstowe); W. M. Leach 
(The Cliff School, Shanklin); J. L. Walters (Grosvenor House, Harrogate) ; 
J. B. Way (Old Buckenham Hall, Norwich). Exhibitions : V. R. Attride (Bickley 
Hall, Kent); W. R. Barr (St. Bede's School, Hornsea) ; W. Wharton (St. Bede’s 
School, Hornsea). | 

TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND 

Gregor and Kathleen Dixon Scholarship (£100 per annum): R. M. Bailes 
(Newcastle Preparatory School). Marga simpson peor (£60 per annum) : 
J. K. Anderson (Craigflower, Torryburn, Fite). College Exhibition (£40 per 
annnm): A. C. Badenoch (St. Mary’s, Melrose, and Glenalmond). 

TRURO SCHOOL 

Entrance Scholarships : K. C. Gilbert, A. Bellingham, D. F. Haslock, F. O. 
Rilstone, T. F. B. Jaggar, T. P. Fiddick, J. Smith, S. J. Pedlar, H. H. Heath, 
G. K. Richards, F. H. Anstis, A. Brown, C. R. Old, F. G. Jeftery. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD 
Entrance Ae olaro kips : R. A. Bride (University College School); D. N. Baron 
(University College 1); P. L. Park (Upton School, Ripple Vale, near Dover) ; 
A. D. B. Silverston (Vernon House School, Brondesbury, N.W.), and E. H. 
Sondheimer (Hailey Preparatory School, Bournemouth); H. E. fhreitali (Uni- 
versity College School), B. Trapnel! (Chester College, Harrow) (equal). 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


Opsn Scholarships: G. A. Wheatley (Messrs. Fewings, Bryan, and Browne, 
St. Andrew’s School, Eastbourne); S. R. Douglas (Messrs. Dealtry and Wain- 
wright, The leas, Hoylake, Cheshire); R. P. Greenwood (Messrs. Hayman, 
Davis, and Meikle, Winchester House School, Brackley); C. A. Ridgway (Messrs. 
Fawcus, Earle, and Machin, Bilton Grange, Rugby); T.T. Ritson (Messrs. Dickson 
and Gardner, Orey Farm, Harrow-on-the-Hill) ; K. T. McDonald (Mr. F. Serille- 
Phillips, Nevill Holt School, Market Harborough) ; A. G. Boag (Mr. E. M. Jackson, 
Mistley Place, Manningtree); I. Y. Ashwell (Mr. T. S. Wheildon Brown, Terra 
Nova, Birkdale); A. B. Pemberton (Messrs. Earle, Fawcus, and Machin, Bilton 
Grange, Rugby). Rutland Scholarships: G. R. Gregory (Oakham School); 
J. Winkley (Oakham School). 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 
Scholarships : (£60): G. K. Arnold (Harewood, Bexhill-on-Sea); S. P. Morse 
(The Pilgrims’ School, Winchester); W. Birdsall (Harewood, Bexhill-on-Sea) ; 
(£40) : R. Knowles (Chelmsford Hall, Eastbourne) ; J. A. Davis (Stockton Huuse, 
Fleet, Hants.) ; (£30): A. H. Stott (Mount House, Plymouth). 


WELLS CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


Scholarships: A. T. R. Cleeve (Mr. E. J. Crawshaw, Garfield, Langton, 
Matravers), and M. James (Wells Cathedral Schvo)). 


WELSH GIRLS’ SCHOOL, ASHFORD, MIDDLESEX 

Foundation Scholarships : Blanche Hughes and Rosalie S. Jones. tatermediate 
Pay Scholarships : Bertha E. Badger, Meriel P. Jones, Patricia Jenkins, Elizabeth 
E. Bridden, Joan S. Seaton and Joan Michaeliones. 


WEST BUCKLAND SCHOOL 
Major Scholarships : P. B. Bell (Ellerslie, Barnstaple) ; G. Saxby (Chine School, 
Seaton). Minor Scholarships: J. A. Harrison (Downside School, Purley); P. L. 
Hamblen (St. Nicolas School, Yeovil). 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Resident Scholarships in College : R. W. Young (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Oxford) ; 
J. A. Kirbyshire (Mr. R. D. Webb, Harrow View House, Ealing); C. H. Christie 
(Mr. H. J. O. Marshall, Carn Brea, Bromley); P. F. Alcock (Mr. F. G. Tumer, 
Tormore, Deal); J. M. Erde (Westminster School, and Mr. R. H. F. Coleman, 
Gate House School, Kingston Hill); A. J. Henderson (Westminster School, and 
Mr. A. Richardson, Beaudesert Park, Minchinhampton); J. M. Whiskard 
(Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore, Deal); J. Corsellis (Westminster School, and M. A. 
Hitchcock, St. Clare, Walmer). Non-Resident Scholarship: IL. A. Wilson (West- 
minster School, and Mr. W. B. Barton, South Kensington Preparatory Schooli. 
Exhibitions: A. L. Dorling (Mr. G. K. Thompson, The Grange, Stevenage) ; 
P. N. Ray (Mr. S. de M. Bucknall, Brightlands, Dulwich) ; K. B. Willsher (Mr. R. 
Thistlethwaite, The Mall School, Strawberry Hill); D. R. Holloway (Mr. A. N. 
Evans, Colet Court). 


WEYMOUTH COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships: S. A. Feblowicz (Weymouth College Junior School) ; 
J. Bell (Mr. J. Lamb, Hailey Sehool, Bournemouth) ; C. F. E. Boldero (Mr. R., F. 
Gwinn, Walton Lodge, Walton-by-Clevedon). First Exhibition: A. H. Thomsett 
(Mr. W. B. Veysey, Springfield Park, Horsham). Second Exhibition : T. W. Jesty 
(Weymouth College Junior School). 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE 

Scholarships: J. G. Stow (Twyford School, Winchester); E. T. Wilmot 
(Colchester House, Clifton); B. M. E. Gimson (Winchester House, Brackley) ; 
J. R. Prince (St. Hugh’s School, Bickley) ; G. R. Hervey (Tormore School, Dea!’ : 
P. A. W. Vickery (Langley Place, St. Leonards); E. B. Hunt (St. Ronan’s, 
Worthing); G. B. Gybbon-Monypenny (Fonthill, East Grinstead): G. B. 
Warnock (Charney Hall, Grange-over-Sands) ; O. G. W. Stallybrass (The Leas, 
Hoylake); A. D. St. J. Hurst (Winchester House, Brackley); T. J. Drury 
(Winchester House, Brackley); R. W. Young (Dragon School, Oxford); D. XN. 
Phear (St. Faith’s, Cambridge). Exhibitions : P. B. Cowan (Winchester College, 
late Sandroyd School, Cobham); J. N. K. Young (Horris Hill, Newbury); G.C.N. 
Cheesman (Lanesborough School, Guildford); R. B. Kettle (Abberley Hall, 
Worcestershire); J. C. P. B. Watson (Downsend, Leatherhead). 


WORCESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Scholarships : D. J. Lindsay (Worcester Royal Grammar School); H. E. Rolfe 
. A. P. Grundy, Headmaster, Lancaster House School, Acton, W.); J. R. 
Sudbury (Worcester Royal Grammar School). 


WORKSOP COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: G. P. Broadbent (Worksop College); J. C. Crook 
(W. Guthrie Savage, Oakmount School, Southampton); R. W. Hill (Misses Porter 
and Worthington, Lyntfield, Hunstanton) ; H. N. Sizen (E. A.G. Marlar, Moulton 
Grammar School); V. P. Wordsworth (Worksop College). Exhibitions: I. K. F. 
Calder (R. B. Calder, Goole Grammar School); K. L. Hindson (Worksop 
College); W. P. Hurrell (W. Dearnaley, Town Close House, Norwich). C€heral 
and Music Scholarship: P. Beecroft (Cathedral Choir School, Oxford). 


WREKIN COLLEGE 

Scholarships (£100 guineas—40 guineas): A. R. Pickin (Mr. G. S. Farnfield, 
Emscote Lawn, Warwick); F. G. Waterworth (Mr. R. C. Statter, Elleray Schooi, 
Wallasey); G. P. Love (Mr. R. S. Blencowe, Oriel House, St. Asaph); E. J. 
Davies (Mr. G. Kendal Dovey, Prestfelde, Shrewsbury). Exhibitions (30 guineas) : 
G. K. Parkes (Mr. I,. Girling, Southlea School, Malvern) ; N. G. Fisher (Mr. E. H. 
Overend Fynn, Devtheur Grammar School, Llansantffraid, Mont.). Allisen 
Scholarship for Music (40 guineas): W. G. N. Crees (Mr. A. M. D. Grenfell, 
Mostyn House School, Parkgate). 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE 
Major Scholarship : R. N. Newman (Mr. K. C. Bird, Ryeford Hall, Stonehouse, 
Glos.). Minor Scholarship: P. J. N. Biggs (Mr. K. C. Bird, Ryeford Hall, Stou- 
house, Glos.) and M. Timpson (Mr. T. C. Elliott, Fan Court, Longcross, Surrey). 
Bursary: B. McMahon (Mr. E. F. Collander Brown, St. Michael’s College, 


Tenbury, Worcestershire). 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL 


Scholarships : P. Lockwood (Sheffield High Schoo!) ; H. Sewell (Old Buckenham 
Hall, Norfolk); J. Luce (The Dene, Caterham); A. Farquharson (Harvington, 
Ealing); P. Harvey (The Knoll, Camberley). 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The importance of what young people read at all times cannot be overestimated. If the right 
thing is put in the right way their better instincts can be stirred, the finest traditions of the past 
and the best trends of modern times inculcated, their imagination and intelligence fostered, and 
keenness and a desire to learn engendered. With this great ideal before them ‘‘ Burns Oates ” 
started their new story-book section. Educational authorities and librarians continue to take the 
liveliest Interest In our books. A large number are on the County Council lists, and many have 
been highly commended by the P.N.E.U. and the Junior Book Club. Lord Baden Powell writes : 
“ Boys and girls will read these books with real enjoyment.” 


All our books are illustrated 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


ASTRID. Translated from the French of Jeanne Cappe by Rosemary Gurney and Norman 
Nicholas. 


Telling the wonderful story of the late Queen of the Belgians ‘‘ La Reine au Sourire.” ‘' | do not think a fresher, more 
original and attractive book has appeared in recent years. It is a little masterpiece of art, of delicate subtlety and grace, 
and its charm is all the greater in that it never fails to be simple and natural.’’—Libre Belgique. 


Price 3/6. For children of all ages. 
JANE VERSUS JONATHAN. New Book by Vera Barclay. 


The many lovers of this author’s ‘* Joc Colette ” series on Animals, Birds, the Seashore, and the Natural History Museum 
will heartily welcome this sequel to ‘‘ Jane will you behave.” 
Price 3/6. Age 8-14 


WORZEL GUMMIDGE AGAIN. By Barbara Euphan Todd. 


Further adventures of ‘‘ Worzel Gummidge "’ voted first favourite in the London Regional Programme by 2,760 children’s 


votes. 
Price 3/6. Age 6-11 
SNOWFLAKE IN BIARRITZ. By Peggy Edgerton-Bird (aged 11). 


This ‘‘ eleven-year-old ” has written an extremely entertaining account of her holiday travel, to say nothing of her clever 
drawings which display a keen sense of the ludicrous. 


BY AERIAL TO FAIRYLAND. By Winefride Woodcock. 


An enchanting fairy broadcast heard through a spider’s web. Specially written for us by a teacher in a teacher's training 


college. 
Price 2/6. Age 5-I| 


SOME 1936—37 FAVOURITES 


STORIES OF THE CORONATIONS. By MICHAEL IN BOOKLAND. By F. I. 
Euphan and Klaxon. Cowles. 


A fund of information and interest ‘* So admirable that it might well be bought up In quantities 
í by libraries.’’—Library Review. 


‘Cloth, 3/6. Age 8-14 Price 3/6. Age 7-12 


THE SECRET OF DEAD MAN’S COVE. 
By R. J. McGregor. 


A worthy sequel to ‘‘ The Young Detectives.” 


Price 3/6. Age 8-14 


Price 2/6. For all ages 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE 


43 Newgate Street, E.C. 1 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Broadcast Talks to Schools on Church History.— 
The B.B.C. has issued a preliminary notice of a two-year 
course of talks on An Outline of Church History which 
will begin on September 27, 1937, and will be broadcast 
in the National programme every Monday in term-time 
from 12 noon to 12.25 p.m. This course follows the series 
of Bible Talks by Dr. Alington, Prof. Hooke, and others, 
specially designed for young persons aged 16 to 18, to 
which many sixth forms have been listening regularly for 


the past two years. 
+ + + 


The Cambridgeshire Religious Syllabus. A Revised 
Edition.—The Cambridgeshire Syllabus of Religious Teach- 
ing for Schools was issued in 1924, and the Education 
Committee decided in April last that the time had arrived 
for its revision to be put in hand. A new Advisory Com- 
mittee has been appointed and has already been at work 
for some months. It is intended that the revised syllabus 
should be ready for publication in September of next year. 
The Education Committee will welcome any suggestions 
and criticisms from teachers and others who are interested 
in religious education ; letters should be addressed to the 
Education Secretary, Shire Hall, Cambridge. 


+ + + 


Bingley Vacation Course, 1937.—The twenty-fourth 
Vacation Course for Teachers held by the Education 
Committee of the West Riding County Council at its 
Training College at Bingley has now concluded. Over 
two hundred students attended and the whole of the 
accommodation for students and staff was occupied. 
Prof. Godfrey Thomson gave a course of lectures on Civiliza- 
tion and the Schools, and there were also courses in English. 
biology, art, history, handwork, music, nursery, infant and 
junior school work, organized games and speech training. 
Special lectures were given by Sir Albert C. Seward and the 
Headmaster of Uppingham School. A vigorous social life 
was a characteristic of the course. As in previous years the 
members of the course were attracted from a very wide 
area and one teacher came from India. 

+ + * 


Domestic Services Exhibition.—Many girls who would 
make excellent servants and get splendid training for wives 
of business men, are prejudiced against wearing uniform 
and being called ‘‘ domestic servants,” and prefer to do a 
monotonous job in a factory or work in an office to the 
variety and interest of housecraft. If domestic service 
could be put on a proper footing with defined hours and 
work; if a new name could be given and an attractive 
uniform designed, and if certain qualifications were made 
necessary for entry into service, it is certain that many 
more girls would take up this calling as a career, thus easing 
the more over-crowded professions and solving the servant 
problem at the same time. It is the hope of the organizers 
of the Domestic Services Exhibition to be held at the 
Royal Horticultural Halls, Westminster, in January next, 
that by conferences, competitions, demonstrations on 
up-to-date methods of household management, and the 
exhibition of the latest labour-saving devices and domestic 
appliances, publicity will be focused on this important 
subject which will be a help toward this end. 

* * * 


British Railways’ Aid to Lecturers. Lantern Slides 
Loaned Free.—The main line British railways have 
prepared five sets of lantern slides entitled The Railways 
of Great Britain, British Railway Locomotives, Railway 
Wonders of Great Britain, Trains, Tracks and Travel, and 
British Railway Docks for the use of lecturers and 
others. The sets of slides, together with a descriptive 
booklet enabling a lecturer to give an interesting running 


commentary are sent on loan without charge, including free 
carriage over the main line railways in both directions, 
to lecture societies, schools, boys’ clubs and kindred organı- 
zations. The British railways have also available a joint 
railway film entitled Pathways of Perfection, which shows 
the four principal main line trains and their journevs from 
London to their various destinations. The trains shown 
are the Cornish Riviera Limited, the Royal Scot, the rlving 
Scotsman, and the Golden Arrow. This is a silent film in 
16 m.m. size, and is also loaned free of charge (including 
rail carriage over the main line railways). Applications for 
the loan of the lantern slides or film should be addressed to 
the British Railways Press Office, 35 Parliament Street, 
Westminster, S.W. I. 
= * + 


Acting and Dramatic Production.—The Autumn Term 
of the Sunday Course of Art of Acting and Dramat 
Production, organized by the Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
Bath, for all who are interested in dramatic art or in social 
and educational drama will open at the Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead, on Sunday, October ro, 1937. 
Among the producers will be Miss Marion Fawcett (Royaity 
Theatre) formerly producer to the Lena Ashwell Company ; 
Mr. Arthur Ewart of Henry Ainley, Leon M. Lion and C. B. 
Cochran’s Companies; Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Howell of 
the Pied Piper of London Town Company ; together with 
the permanent staffs of the Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
Bath, and the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, London. 
An interesting feature of the autumn term will be the 
Specialized Course in. Play Writing, which will be held 
under the direction of Miss Marion Fawcett. Special 
mime classes are also undertaken, as this work has been 
found invaluable in schools, community groups, &c., and 
forms indeed the background of all acting. All readers 
are invited to apply for a free invitation ticket to the 
inaugural meeting at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, 
at 2.30 p.m., on Sunday, October 10, when demonstrations 
and talks on stage technique, the art of acting, stage- 
design and make-up will be given. Applications for tickets 
should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Little Theatre, 


Citizen House, Bath, enclosing astamped addressed envelope. 


* * + 


Morley College—The New Session.—Morley College, 
61 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.1, will be enrolling 
students from September 13 to 17 and beginning classes on 
September 20. The aim of the College, which was founded 
some fifty years ago in connection with the “ Old Vic” 
and has now 3,000 students, is to give to men and women 
who are at work during the day, an opportunity of studving 
in the evenings subjects in which they are interested—not 
for examination purposes—but for their own sakes. No 
classes in technical and commercial subjects are held. and 
the College is non-political and non-sectarian. In addition 
to the usual courses a new venture is being tried next 


session in the form of a Department of Social Science for | 


social workers, both voluntary and professional. and others 
interested in social problems. The courses of lectures in the 
department include: The Social Services To-day, Psycho- 
logy of Childhood and Adolescence, Life and Labour in 
London, and Social Ethics. A committee consisting of 
representatives of voluntary organizations will assist 
students who wish to have some training in practical work 
and to join in seminars for purposes of discussion. It is 
hoped that this Department will supply a long felt want in 
enabling students who cannot spare the time or money 
for university courses to receive the equipment thev need. 
The lectures will be so arranged as to be of value to these 
new to the subject and also to act as refresher courses for 
those already experienced in social work but wishing to 
bring themselves up to date. 
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Ready on September 9 


Progressive Practice in English 


By ROBERT CROMARTY, M.A., Head of the English Department, James Clark School, Edinburgh. 2s. 


A course of 30 exercises for pupils of 13 or 14, which will give them training in intensive reading and in all aspects of English 
practice, and thus help to provide them with a real knowledge of their language. It will interest many teachers because of the attention 
paid to the Latin and Greek background of our language ; though there is nothing to frighten off pupils who know no Latin. 


NEW SCIENCE BOOKS 


Elementary General Science 


By T. H. J. FIELD, B.Sc., Blackpool Grammar School. In two 
books. Book I now ready. Fully illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

A two-year modern introduction to School Certificate courses 
in Biology, Chemistry, and Physics as well as General Science. 
It has an experimental basis and affords an excellent method 
of introducing Biology into the curriculum, science being 
treated as a whole. 


Some Problems of Being Alive 


By J. J. BRYANT, B.Sc., Biology Master, Quarry Bank High 
school, Liverpool. 256 pages, 105 illustrations. 2s. 9d. 
Biology can rarely have been made so refreshing as in this 
book for pupils up to 14. Nomenclature—always a bugbear— 
is introduced very carefully and the whole course is based on 
experiment, and stimulation of the reader’s own initiative. 


FOR HIGHER FORMS 
In the Eyes of the Law 


By G. EVELYN MILES and DOROTHY DIX, Barristers at 
Law. 3s. 6d. 

A book for those pleasant periods when the older scholars 
may think about the world that will confront them when they 
leave. It gives a lucid account of the principles and machinery 
of law and justice, with everyday instances. A copy should at 
least be in every school library. Prospectus. 


Wordsworth: A Selection 
By BERNARD GROOM, M.A., Senior English Master, Clifton 
College. With Introduction, Notes, and a Bibliography. 8s. 6d. 


“ There are fifty pages of unusually full notes for a book 
of this kind; and the insight and often original observation 
displayed provide, if not an easy, at least an interesting road 
to appreciation.” —The Times Literary Supplement. 


The Old Testament and 
The Apocrypha 


By A. €. TOYNE, M.A. 3s. 


“Mr. Toyne’s able book, intended primarily for the higher 
forms of schools, presumes a general knowledge of the Old 


Testament. . . . It is discipline in religious thought that is 
given in this valuable book.’’—The Times Educational 
Supplement. 


NEW COMMERCE BOOKS 
Elementary Book-keeping 


By H. C. ROBERTS, B.Sc., A.C.I.S., Lecturer in Commerce, 
Brierley Hill Technical School. 2g. 6d. 

Mr. Roberts’s books of exercises have had a great success, 
and his new text-book shows equal teaching ability. It is a 
beginners’ course covering one or two vears, according to the 
time available, and is well provided with examples. 


The Groundwork of Commerce 


By H. L. JONES, M.A., M.Ed., Senior Lecturer in Commerce, 
Stockport College for Further Education. Book II. Second 
and Third Years. Now Ready. 8s. 6d. Book I. First Year. 2s. 

Here at last is the second part and completion of Mr. H. L. 
Jones’s text, of which the first part is extensively in use. Each 
chapter is self-contained and the order of work may therefore 
be varied ; there are well-chosen questions. 


HYGIENE and HOUSECRAFT 
A Handbook of Hygiene 


For Teachers and Students 


By C. G. EASTWOOD, B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B., formerly Lecturer in 
Hygiene at the University and the City Training College, Leeds. 
360 pages, 150 illustrations. 6s. 

“ The author sets down only what is essential, and does so 
with great scientific precision. A sound book on a subject of 
the greatest importance.’’—Teachers’ World. 


Domestic and Institutional 


Laundrywork 


By AGNES JACKMAN, Lecturer at King’s College of Household 
Science, London ; and BESSIE ROGERS, Head of the Laundry- 
work Department, Yorkshire Training College of Housecraft. 
Second Impression. Fully illustrated. §s. net. 


Anatomy and Physiology of 
Physical Training 


Bv Major R. W. GALLOWAY, M.B., Ch.B. Foreword by 
Prof. E. P. CATHCART, F.R.S., of the University of Glasgow. 
Fully illustrated. 6s. net. 


This manual gives an outline of physiological principles 
and shows how exercises may be rationally designed and 
carried out. Major Galloway does not regard mere “‘ brawn ” 
as the object, but the more effhcient action and response of 
the body as a whole. Prospectus. 


Is EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. m 
LONDON ; 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. | PM 
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MATHEMATICAL TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 


By C. T. DALTRY, B.Sc. 


LEMENTARY mathematical text-books fall into 
two categories: the text-books of ideas and 
methods which are written because their authors feel 
they have something original and desirable to com- 
municate to their fellow-teachers, and the text-books of 
manipulation which are usually written to prepare 
scholars for examinations. We have no new repre- 
sentative of the first category but there are three 
typical specimens of the second. In Mathematics for 
Civil Service Candidates) we meet a book that has long 
been required, because the Civil Service Commissioners 
have syllabuses in mathematics that are in advance of 
those of most other examinations. In particular, they 
include sound appreciation of similar figures, and of 
simple solid geometry. Messrs. Reader and Watson 
have covered these syllabuses adequately, but we think 
they might have made their book more attractive. 
For example, the chapter on trigonometry puts the 
definitions of the six ratios before their applications. 
This causes needless terror to the unfortunate student, 
unless he has a teacher at hand to introduce him 


1 Mathematics for Civil Service Candidates. By J. READER and 
H. Watson. Part I. Clerical Class, Army Entrance, &c. (5s. 
Pitman.) 


gradually to the ratios through the applications which 
require them. The treatment of plane geometry seems 
inadequate : the principal theorems are stated, and 
merely illustrated by numerical examples. How the 
candidate can grasp the extensions of Pythagoras’ 
Theorem, or the propositions on angles in a circle on such 
a basis we cannot understand. What an opportunity 
for simple and interesting deductive work has here been 
missed! But we are grateful for the excellent chapters 
on formulae, and solid figures, and for the Civil Service 
questions at the end. The chapter on plans and eleva- 
tions is also commendable: it can be recommended to 
teachers seeking an introduction to this work. 

Mr. Crosland’s Higher School Revision Mathematics? 
joins the group of test papers and exercise-books which 
have appeared in recent years dealing with the Higher 
Certificate examination. The time is overdue for 
consideration of the scope and purpose of this examina- 
tion. A recent conversation with a university lecturer 
produced from him a remark which epitomizes the faults 
of this examination: ‘“ Pupils come to me thinking that 

23 Higher School Revision Mathematics. By L. Crosrann, 
With Answers. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

(Continued on page 618) 
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TRAINING COLLEGES, 


and 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. @ 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1 
PRINCIPAL: Miss G. E. M. JEBB, M.A. 


DEGREE COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 
COURSE OF TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK 


FOR RESIDENT AND DAY 


STUDENTS 


SESSION 1937-8 BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1937 


THE SCHOOL AND 
THE MUSEUM 


By Mr L. W. G. Malcolm, B.Sc., 
Organizer of Museum Activities, London 
County Council. 


If the object of the newly organized schools 
is to create interests which the pupil can 
carry into adult life, we have, in the proper 
use of the museum, a most effective instru- 
ment for this purpose. 


See this paper for January, 1936 


MUSIC IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF WALES 


By EVAN T. DAVIS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Director of Education, West Sussex 


“Let the schools of Wales now take a 
hand and model a broad well-founded 
system of musical education which will 
ultimately revolutionize the Eisteddfod and 
change it from a sort of ‘Cup Final ' into a 
real National Academy of Music.’’ 


See The Journal of Education for May, 1937. 


Directory of Educational 
Associations 
33rd year of issue 
Corrected to date with membership 
total, yearly subscription, society's 
organ, telegraphic address, tele- 
phone number, date and place of 
next annual meeting, secretary's 
name and office address. 
See March, 1937, Issue. 
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GUY’S HOSPITAL 
DENTAL SCHOOL 


Provides the full curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree of the University of London and for 
Diplomas in Dental Surgery. Dental Students 
attend separate classes in “‘ General Subjects ” 
(Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Pathology, Medicine and Surgery) in the 
Medical School and so are able to complete the 
whole of their professional training within the 
Hospital. Special programmes of work are 
arranged for students who desire to obtain a 
medical as well as dental qualification. 


The number of patients is unlimited, and there 
is ample scope for clinical work. 


Special facilities are available for students who 
have not yet completed their examinations in 
Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. 


There are vacancies for October, 1937, for 1st 
B.D.S. and Pre-medical Students, and also for 
students who are eligible to commence the first 
year of dental study proper. 


Prospectus and full information may be obtained on 
application to THE DEAN, Guys Hospital Medical 
School, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


The College comprises the following Faculties and Special Schools : 

FACULTY OF ARTS (including Economics). 

FACULTY OF LAWS. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES (Medical, Dental, Pharma- 
ceutical). 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


RAMSAY MEMORIAL LABORATORY OF CHEMICAL ENGIN- 
EERING. 


SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING. 

DIVISION OF DECORATION. 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 

COURSES FOR HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 

POST GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK is provided for in 
all Departments. 

EVENING SCHOOLS OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY are 
specially arranged to meet the needs of Adult Students. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES ARE AWARDED, 
their yearly value exceeding £4,000. 

RESIDENTIAL HALLS ; UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL, EALING 
(for Men); COLLEGE HALL, LONDON, MALET STREET 
(for Women). 


THE ATHLETIC GROUND OF TWENTY-THREE ACRES 
IS AT PERIVALE. 


All inquiries to be addressed to: 
C. O. G. DOUIE, Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1). 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


The next Session commences on October 4, 1937 


ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN 
TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


Separate Syllabuses and Pamphlets containing full 
information are published as follows : 
. Faculty of Science. 
. Faculty of Arts. 
. Faculty of Medicine. 
. Faculty of Commerce. 
. Faculty of Law. 
Department of Social Study. 
Department of Education. 
. School of Malting and Brewing. 
. Pamphlet: “ The Law Student and the University.” 
. Regulations for Higher Degrees and Postgraduate 
Diplomas, 
and will be sent upon application to the REGISTRAR. 


In the Medical School courses of instruction are arranged to 
meet the requirements of other Universities and Licensing 
bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction are also 
provided for the Intermediate and Final Honours Examinations 
of the Law Society and for the Bar Examinations. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations 
of other approved Universities, may, after one year’s study or 
research, take a Master’s degree. 


BINDING CASES 


for “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ”’ 


January to December, 1936, 1935, 1934, 1933, 1932, 1931, 
1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 4/- each. 


London: Mr. William Rice, Ludgate Broadway,E.C.4 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, £25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the- 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, £12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
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higher mathematics is just a series of sums ! ” How far 
this is due to stereotyped syllabuses, or to unnecessarily 
intensive preparation one cannot say. Mr. Crosland’s 
book neatly divides the pure mathematics syllabus into 
categories—“ disguised quadratic equations,’’ ‘ har- 
monic progressions,” ‘‘ equations of the type singe = 
sing,” and so on, and is thus a thoroughly satisfactory 
revision course for current examinations. It is beauti- 
fully printed on smooth paper and will no doubt fulfil 
its purpose admirably. Only an uneasy feeling that the 
purpose of the Higher Certificate examination is not 
entirely praiseworthy prevents us from receiving the 
book enthusiastically. 

Dr. Shackleton Bailey’s Elementary Analytical Contcs* 
is also written with the Higher Certificate examination 
in view. There are so many books on this subject that 
one is perplexed by the appearance of yet another. We 
may sum up this book by saying that it looks back to 
the mathematics of the last century rather than to that 
of the next: shall we say to Clement Jones’ “ Intro- 
duction ” rather than to Neville’s “ Prolegomena.” The 
useful features are the worked examples and the con- 
cluding hundred questions from Higher Certificate 
papers. The type used for the worked examples is of 
the same height as that for the bookwork, which makes 
reading more difficult, and some of the explanation is 
laboured—for example the pages on simple curves in 
Chap. III. The book is beautifully produced. As in 
most books on conic sections the derivation of the 
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curves from the cone is briefly dismissed: how many 
pupils could derive the equation of the parabola from a 
section of a cone, and how many know the relation of 
focus and directrix to the plane of the section? These 
things are very simple and always interesting, and it is 
a pity that they are discarded in our hurry to start the 
analytical machinery. 


3 Elementary Analytical Conics. 
(7s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 


By Dr. H. J. S. BAILEY. 


Drama in Education.—At Brickwall School, Northiam, 
Sussex, Mrs. Geraldine Heath has been using drama most 
effectively as part of the routine class work in many sub- 
jects, and the results have been most encouraging. In 
history and literature drama has even replaced junior 
examinations, for when the girls are asked to write a plav 
on the particular period of history they have covered, it is 
a test of their grip of the main facts of the period, as well 
as of historical detail. In addition, it involves revision, but 
a revision which is so much more pleasant than the mere 
‘“ swotting ” of masses of dates and events. During one 
month, for example, the school saw through the eyes of one 
form and then another, the Norman Period. The third- 
form assignment helped them to visualize how nobles, 
monks, and the poor of the period lived. It had also made 
them familiar with the ballad and epic heroes of both 
Norman conquerors and Saxon conquered. They enacted 
the knighting of a squire, a monastery meal, and a trial by 
ordeal. Then, with the help of the fourth form, they staged 
a Norman banquet at which minstrels recited the ‘‘ Death 
of Roland,” and afterward, in courtesy to a Saxon guest, a 
tale from Morte d’ Arthur. 


FROM MURBY’S List 


THE INTERPRETER SERIES 
is. (Cloth Is. 6d.) 


A series dealing with the recent developments of thought and knowledge 
and the bearing they have on the problems of to-day. 


Dates of Publication 
BELIEF IN GO Now ready 
By R. B. HENDERSON, M.A. (Oxford), B.D. (Lambeth), Headmaster of Alleyn’s 
School, Dulwich 


JOB: A New Interpretation September, 1937 
By T. W. PHILLIPS, B.A. 


Useful to Teachers 


WHEN TEMPERAMENTS CLASH 


A Study of the Components of Human Temperament 
By MURDO MACKENZIE 7s. 6d. 


now 6s. net. 
A new translation of the New Testament 


THE DOCUMENTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By G. W. WADE, D.D. 


‘le is no mean achievement to have produced a new English version of the 
books of the New Testament, complete with introductions, within the compass |} 
of a volume of 562 pages, and Dr. Wade is to be congratulated on the success 
with which he has discharged his ambitious task.’’—Journal of Theological 
Studies. 


| 
In response to an appeal on behalf of Students the price for this book is 
| 
| 


Reprinted from the above and issued at Is. each : 


THE GOSPELS 
** | welcome the re-publication of four little books, each containingan admirable 
translation of one of the Gospels.’’--The British Weekly. 


COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS 
With Text in the Revised Version i 
For Local Examination Candidates up to and including the School Certificate | 


ST. MARK By CHARLES KNAPP, D.D. 2s. 6d. net 
ST. LUKE By CHARLES KNAPP, D.D. 3s. 6d. net 
THE ACTS By CHARLES KNAPP, D.D. 4s. net 
1) SAMUEL By G. W. WADE, D.D., and J. H. WADE, M.A. 3s. net 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., | FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


THE WINTER SESSION WILL OPEN ON FRIDAY, OCTOBER Ist 


The London Hospital serves the East End of London, and with cight hundred 
and fifty beds is the largest voluntary Hospital in England. The Out-patient 
Department, which deals with a hundred thousand new patients per annum 
is extensively used for teaching. 

The size of the Hospital necessitates a large number of resident medical 
officers. Every year seventy resident house physicians and house surgeons and 
Cizhty salaried non-resident clinical assistants are appointed from ameng 
recently qualiticd students. The opportunities which these appointments offer 
for obtaining clinical experience are invaluable. 

The Medical College is attached to the Hospital and is staffed by Professors 
of Anatomy, Physiology, Bacteriology, Chemical Pathology, Morbid Anatomy, 
and Medicine of the University of London. 

Entrance Scholarships and prizes of the total value of £950 are awarded 
annually. Research Funds to the value of £113,000 permit of assistance being 
given to students and graduates engaged in medical research. 

The Medical College contains a modern Museum of Pathology and a Library 
provided with all the current medical periodicals in charge of a full-time 
librarian. There is also an Athenaeum Club and Dining Hall, a Gymnasium, a 
Fives Court, and two Squash Courts in the Students’ Hostel. The Athletic 
Ground of thirteen acres at Hale End is within casy distance of the Hospital! 

The Hospital is only twenty minutes from Charing Cross and Baker Street 
Stations. For those who wish to live in immediate proximity to the Hospital 
there is accommodation for sixty students in the Students’ Hostel. 

Further details may be obtained from the Dean, Professor WILLIAM WricuHr, 
M.B., D.Sc.. F.R.C.S., or from the Sub-Dean, Dr. A. E. CLARK-KENNEDY, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Hospital and Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, who are always pleased to meet students wishing to see the Hospital 
and College. Applications for admission should be made to the Dean. 


TURNER STREET, LONDON, E. 1. 
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Educational, all subjects—Second-hand 
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THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY 


IX.—GEOGRAPHY THROUGH BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Part III.—NEW WORLDS 
By GEORGE M. HINES, St. Luke’s College, Exeter 


ONG journeys, especially over new country, 
commonly introduce the broader geographical 
principles, without reducing the earth to a series of 
over-generalized regions. Time and season are as 
important: as distance travelled, and hence climatic 
data is naturally introduced. 

Sailing ship journeys are especially informative, 
depending so much upon the vagaries of the weather. 
Among recent records The Voyage of the Parma, by 
A. J. Villiers, is outstanding, for in the wheat race of 
1932 from Australia to England, not only the uncer- 
tainties of weather, but the economic situation were of 
supreme importance. Similar sailing ship journeys are 
described in Windjammer, by S. Desmond, By Cargo- 
Boat and Mountain, by M. Byles, and Glory Hole, by 
R. W. Thompson. Unusual books are T. Wocd's 
Cobbers, a voyage from England to Australia, F. Rutter’s 


A World in Travail: a rapid tour of the Globe under 
abnormal Conditions,.No Longer Innocent, by I. Goff 
and E. W. Irvin, and J. Slocum’s Sailing alone round the 
world. Of great interest to geographers is Two Years 
before the Mast, by R. H. Dana, the careful records of an 
undergraduate. The first round-the-world cruise of 
R.M.S. Empress of Britain in 1932 offers a number of 
contrasting records, notably M. F. Bridie’s Round the 
World without a Pinprick. 

Voyages of historical as well as geographical impor- 
tance may also be mentioned; among them Twelve 
Months of Travel in 1888, by J. L. Lambe, Sir R. 
Hawkins’ Observations, edited from the text of 1622 by 
J. A. Williamson, and Sir A. Mackenzie’s Voyage to the 
Pacific in 1793, are outstanding. A small booklet 
published by the British Museum called Drake's Voyage 
round the World is also worthy of note, Omnibus Book 
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of Travellers’ Tales, edited by M. Waldman, and F. A. 
Blossom’s Told at the Explorers’ Club, both mention a 
considerable number of world journeys. 


Voyages to the more distant parts of the globe include 
especially records of Arctic and Antarctic exploration. 
The Arctic has recently come into greater prominence 
through the developments of Polar air-ways; not the 
least interesting of pioneer journeys is the Andrée 
Diaries recently translated by E. Adams-Ray. These 
are the notes of the balloonists S. A. Andrée, Nils 
Strindberg, and Knut Fraenkl, written during their 
balloon expedition to the North Pole in 1897, and 
discovered on White Island in 1930. The British Arctic 
air-route expedition has produced two important travel 
books, M. A. Lindsay’s Those Greenland Days, and 
F. S. Chapman’s Northern Lights. The latter has also 
written Watkin’s Last Expedition. The expeditions 
to the North Pole are described in T. F. Hall’s Has the 
North Pole been Discovered ? an account of the expeditions 
of Frederick Cook and Robert Peary, and by contrast 
Under the North Pole, by Sir G. H. Wilkins, where the 
daring submarine voyage to the Pole is described. The 
spectacular voyage of the Fram is best described by 
its commanders, Amundsen in The South Pole ; 1910-12, 
and in the many works of Fridtjof Nansen. The most 
popular of these are Hunting and Adventure and Northern 
Waters, which deals fully with the objects and methods 
of Polar exploration. R. E. Peary’s The North Pole, 
shows excellent illustrations of the hardship of the 
Arctic ice, while V. Stefansson in My Life with the Eskimo 
shows how far a living can be wrested from the barren 
conditions. The use of the aeroplane is dramatically 
described in Lincoln Ellsworth’s Search, and he and 
Amundsen have described their historic air journey in 
First Flight across the Polar Sea. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive air survey is Richard 
Byrd's Little America: Aerial Exploration in the Ant- 
arctic and the Flight to the North Pole, which contrasts 
curiously with the journal of his rescuer, S. S. O'Brien, 
in By Dog Sled for Byrd. Other popular books on 
Antarctic exploration are Sir Ernest Shackleton’s The 
Heart of the Antarctic, now issued in a cheap edition, 
Scott’s The Voyage of the Discovery, and Sir Douglas 
Mawson’'s The Home of the Blizzard, the last of which is 
of wide scientific interest as well as being a brilliantly 
descriptive book. Shackleton’s Journey from Elephant 
Island to South Georgia is well described by F. A. Worsley. 

Most other noteworthy travels over great distances 
are concerned with little-known countries. The advan- 
tages of modern methods of transport make the expedi- 
tions less tedious in the matter of time but probably 
more full of incident. In Africa, for example, the adven- 
tures of Mungo Park, Livingstone, and Cecil Rhodes 
contrast in purpose as well as technique with such 
modern travel books as Benjamin Bennett’s Down 
Africa’s Skyways, or P. L. Hoefler’s Africa Speaks, the 
story of the first trans-African motor-truck journey. A 
number of books attempt the layman’s description of the 
continent as a whole, as for example, C. T. Stoneham’s 
Africa All Over, which is a carefully planned survey 
of many of the most important features of the domestic 
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trade of the Africans as well as the various transport 
facilities to be found. Sir C. H. Bellman’s African 
Angles is less continuous in treatment but includes some 
useful studies. R. A. Monson’s Across Africa on Foot is 
an excellent traverse, showing the changes in cultural 
development with the changing environment of the 
many tribes he visits en route. 


Traverses over less ambitious distances are no less 
informative. East Africa has a large number of books 
relating to social and racial problems. Outstanding 1S 
J. S. Huxley’s Africa View, which shows the immense 
amount of material which can be gathered by a well 
designed route across typical areas. R. Courtenay’s 
Africa Calling: Experiences in Kenya, Uganda and the 
Belgian Congo deals with social problems, while V. de 
Watteville’s Speak to Earth is a more intimate study of 
the natural life of the parklands of high East Africa. 
S. and E. B. Worthington’s Inland Waters of Africa 
describes two adventurous expeditions to the lakelands 
of Kenya and Uganda, in which a great deal of the 
animals and plants as well as the tribal customs and 
laws are recorded. South Africa appears more suitable 
as a background for novels rather than a terrain for 
specifically travel stories. M. Speed’s A Scamper Tour 
through Rhodesia and South Africa is much improved by 
useful sketches, while Over the Horizon, by G. C. Dymond 
is a series of local studies of both landscape and peoples. 
An uncommon point of view is presented in A Fugitive 
in South Africa, 1908-1920, by Wilhelm Mattenklodt, 
translated by O. Williams, where a series of local studies 
is also made. West African travel books demonstrate 
the continued difficulties of transport; R. Hardinge’s 
Gambia and Beyond and A. J. Reynold’s African Passage 
are ample testimonies of this. The influence of the 
French in North Africa is well shown in Fletcher Allen's 
A Wayfarer in Northern Africa, Hans Vischer's Across 
the Sahara and William Seabrook’s Air Adventure, a 
splendid traverse from the Mediterranean to Timbuctoo 
and back. The contrast between the mid-Saharan 
petrol stations and the anciently established irrigation 
works of the Ahaggar Plateau are especially note- 
worthy. Seabrook has also written Jungle Ways. 


The rapid settlement of the United States has produced 
as many agricultural problems as there are social 
problems in Africa. As an introduction to the lesser 
developed areas Isaiah Bowman's The Pioneer Fringe is 
to be recommended, though it contains description rather 
than travel. The Trail Country commands the majority 
of travel works. R. Frothingham’s Trails through the 
Golden West and E. Dunn's Double Crossing America by 
Motor, are among the most comprehensive, while 
S. P. B. Mais’ A Modern Columbus and Chesterton’s 
What I saw in America, attempt a general description 
of the outstanding social and scenic features of the 
United States. M. Markey’s This Country of Yours and 
B. Barton’s A Parade of the States show the more casual 
observer's impressions of rather rapid tours. J.T. Faris 
on the other hand in Roaming the Eastern Mountains 
maintains the style common to English books in its 
leisurely attitude. A more extensive journey is des- 
cribed in Wild Horses and Gold, by Elizabeth Page, 
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being a narrative of a mountain route from Wyoming 
in the centre of the Rockies in Western U.S.A. to the 
gold-fields of the Yukon. 


The Canadian portion of North America lends itself 
to difficult traverses over prairie, snowfield and moun- 
tain alike. A classic is W. B. Cheadles’s Journal of the 
Trip across Canada in 1862-63, while Marches of 
the North: Cape Breton to Klondtke, is also useful in 
showing the variety of country to be traversed from east 
to west. Rambles through the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada, by G. N. Tricoche, shows the similarity of 
English and eastern Canadian landscape, but there are 
no descriptive travel books dealing with the prairies, 
largely owing to the monotony of the landscape. The 
northern Arctic regions are described in M. Waldron’s 
Snow Man and B. Barker’s North of ’53, which is the 
story of the work and travels of a trapper and prospector 
working in the snow forests of North Canada. The 
Canadian Government expeditions to the Arctic Islands, 
in 1922-26, are published by the Department of the 
Interior and remind one of the search for the North 
West Passage. 

By far the most spectacular journeys accomplished in 
America is that by A. F. Tschiffley who has recorded it 
in Southern Cross to Pole Star: Tschiffley’s Ride. The 
journey was from Buenos Aires in Argentine to Washing- 
ton in Eastern United States, and covered over 10,000 
miles over some of the roughest tracks and roads of 
North and South America. The merit of the journey lies 
in its being made on horse-back. A similar traverse is 
C. W. Townsend’s From Panama to Patagonia which was 
taken by rather less strenuous means. Routes across the 
grain of South America, instead of along it as the north- 
south routes are bound to be, are Grace Seton’s The Log 
of the Look-See, which includes chapters on the Matto 
Grosso, Paraguayan forest and the Andes, and V. O. C. 
Marck’s Up the Amazon and over the Andes. More 
descriptive works are F. Hedge’s Land of Wonder and 
Fear and C. Beals’ Five on the Andes. Viscount Bryce’s 
S. America: Observations and Impressions remains the 
best travel book on Eastern South America. 

The remaining continent—Australia—is noteworthy 
for the large number of books describing routes across 
the deserts of the centre of the continent. These give 
a false impression of the agricultural possibilities of the 
continent. For example, Sir J. W. Kirwan’s An Empty 
Land, describing in detail the less favourable regions of 
agricultural settlement, tends to omit the well-settled 
areas, though Spencer and Gillen’s Across Australia is 
more balanced. Other impressions are Ardsher’s The 
Call of the Southern Cross, which includes also a section 
on New Zealand, and a doctor’s views, W. A. Osborne’s 
A Visitor to Australia. A useful traverse made by 
H. MacQuarrie is described in We and the Baby, the 
record of a journey by car from Sydney to the northern- 
most point of the continent—Cape Yorke. He has 
also written Little Wheels, dealing with a similar topic. 
The aborigines of western Queensland are described by 
A. R. Brown in The Social Organisation of Australian 
Tribes in which the modes of transport are described, 
while the many books by Granville Price incorporate 
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almost countless journeys through the continent. 
Lasseter’s Last Ride, by Ian Idriess, is the record of a 
dangerous and unsuccessful journey during the gold-rush 
era, while more recent conditions on the fringe of settle- 
ment are described in Archer Russell’s A Tramp-Royal 
in Wild Australia in 1928-29. 

Finally, mention must be made of some of the expedi- 
tions to the highest mountains and the deepest oceans of 
the world. Of the former Ruttledge’s accounts of the 
several attempts at Everest are outstanding, while the 
more recent Wings over Everest, recording the Houston 
air expedition by Lord Clydesdale, is the first popular 
book to show the immense possibilities of air transport 
in the survey of mountainous or other difficult country. 

The ocean deeps are also full of material inspiring 
travellers. The most famous cruise is that of H.M.S. 
Challenger which covered during its three years’ cruise 
all the oceans of the globe. More specialized aspects of 
the research are described in separate books, but the 
more general sections by Sir John Murray contain a 
wealth of information. Similarly, Sir Wyville Thompson's 
The Depths of the Sea records in interesting fashion 
the results of the chart-ships Lightning and Porcupine. 
The underwater kingdoms also provide another hunting 
ground for the curious traveller. Apart from W. Beebe’s 
Beneath Tropic Seas, the National Geographic Magazine, 
published in the United States, is worthy of men- 
tion for the attention to this topic alone, though it 
contains also a great deal of travel literature. The great 
disadvantage of the shorter articles is that the aspect of 
travel gives way to local description only, and the 
broader aims of the discoverer are lost. The ancient 
explorers thus still command a great deal of interest, and 
provide an essential background for succeeding works. 

It will thus be seen that the publication of travel books 
is largely defined by the inaccessibility of the country 
they describe and the spirit of re-discovery is only taking 
the place of the attitude of finding something merely 
new, in books about Britain. 


The list of autumn books to be issued by the CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS provides the expected ‘‘ mixed bag.” 
Reference has already been made in these pages to Sir James 
Jeans’ Science and Music. H. S. Bennett’s volume, Life on 
the English Manor, 1150-1400, is the latest of the series of 
Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought. Miss M.G. 
Jones has produced The Charity School Movement in the 
XVIII Century, which discusses a little-known side of the 
history of elementary education. There are several advanced 
text-books, and among the school books we notice a new 
series of three for senior schools entitled Arithmetic of Datly 
Life, by H. Webb and J. C. Hill, with illustrations by Bert 
Thomas, and a re-issue of the biology section of Elementary 
Science, by H. Webb and M. A. Grigg, under the title 


Plants and Animals. 
4 + * 


The next course of public lectures at The Tavistock Clinic, 
Malet Place, London, W.C. 1, will be on “ The Psychology 
of Peace and War.” Seven lectures will be given on Tuesdays 
at 6.15 p.m., by Sir Frederick Whyte, H. Hamilton Fyfe, 
Prof. Malinowski, Dr. Leonard F. Browne, Prof. F. C. 
Bartlett, Dr. Karin Stephen, and the Very Rev. W. R. Inge. 
Lectures will begin on October 26. The fee for the course 
is {1 1s.; single tickets (where available), 5s. 
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FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 
il. “ PURELY VOLUNTARY,” &c. 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., ex-Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers’ Company’s School 


Y dear W. 
Your reply, for which I thank you, was what 
I hoped and expected. 

I hoped that you would promise to reconsider the 
whole question of your out-of-school activities, and you 
have done so. At the same time, let me confess that I 
hae ma doots whether any reduction will actually result 
from the reconsideration which you have promised. I 
am afraid that you will find such good reasons for the 
continuation of each and every activity—and I admit 
they will be quite easy to find—that in the end nothing 
will be done. Nous verrons. I beg of you, anyhow, not 
to add any more, however desirable they may seem. 

I fully expected you to say that all the work done by 
your masters is “ purely voluntary ” and I am sorry 
that my expectation was fulfilled. Yes, sorry—lI’ll tell 
you “for why ” presently. That combination of two 
words has infinite shades of meaning in schools, and I 
am going to comment on one or two of them. 

A very admirable P.T. instructor whom I once knew, 
when preparing for his annual gymnastic display, used 
to say “ I want three volunteers, you, you and you,” 
pointing to three boys of his choice. Without hesitation 
or delay, those boys “ volunteered.” He would have 
been furious with me if I had even hinted that this was 
not “ purely voluntary ” on the part of the boys. 

There are schools in which membership of the O.T.C. 
is not made a condition of admission, and yet every boy 
who is physically fit does as a matter of fact join, 
because public opinion in the school, whatever a boy’s 
private wishes may be, dictates that he should do so. 
Public opinion is responsible for a tremendous amount of 
“pure voluntaryism ’’—and a very good thing, too, in 
the great majority of cases. 

Now, I am going to ask you a number of questions. 

In making known a vacancy on your staff have you 
ever stated that ability and willingness to organize 
some out-of-school activity would be a recommendation ? 
In interviewing selected candidates, have you dropped 
any hint that preference will be given to a candidate 
interested in such and such a club or society ? At your 
staff meetings have you revealed that you hankered for 
some new development ? Have you shown that you 
think more of those who are in charge of what is going on 
than of those who-are not? Would you think less 
of a master who told you that he wanted to give up what 
he was doing ? (I am assuming, of course, that you have 
never directly asked a member of your staff to under- 
take more than his teaching duties.) If you can answer 
all the above questions in the negative, then I shall 
believe in the “ purely voluntary,” but not otherwise. 

Mind you, I am not arguing that all participation in 
out-of-school activities should be “ purely voluntary.” 
If a school is to play its part properly there must be 
certain out-of-school activities, and I hold that if a 


head master cannot get them organized “ purely volun- 
tarily,’’ then he has a perfect right, in the interests of his 
school, to use all his influence, even if 1t amounts to 
compulsion. But so long as the number is limited, not 
once in a blue moon will he have to use his influence. 
Assistant masters, with rare exceptions, recognize as 
fully as any one else the indispensability of certain 
out-of-school activities, and regard participation in 
them as much their duty as teaching. 

I have already told you that, in my opinion, you 
have far too many. Let me now tell you frankly that 
I don’t believe you when you say that all the work which 
your multitudinous activities involves is “ purely 
voluntary.” Head masters should eschew all humbug. 
That is a hard saying, I admit. Perhaps I had better 
soften it, and say, avoid all humbug in talking or 
writing to each other, at any rate. 

You ask me whether I consider examinations in 
scripture knowledge desirable. My attitude towards 
this question is coloured by recollection of what happened 
to me myself long ago when I was being prepared for an 
examination in scripture knowledge. My old school 
always did well in that subject in the Cambridge Junior 
Local Examination—in passing, let me say this: Let 
no one sneer at that examination ; it rendered a great 
service to education in its time: of course, tempora 
mutantur. The master in charge of the class I was in 
was naturally anxious that it should do as least as well as 
its predecessors. To pass in the subject it was necessary 
to know off by heart portions of the Gospel set for that 
particular year. You know what a trouble it is to get 
boys to learn things off by heart, and I gave as much 
trouble as any one. One day the master asked, “‘ What 
—did— Jesus—Christ—say—to—His—disciples—you— 
duffer ? ’—punctuating his question with bangs on my 
head with the manual which he and we boys were using. 
I was not the only boy who was so stimulated to shine in 
scripture knowledge, and in the end shine we all did—in 
the examination. 

You can guess my answer to your question from the 
above. But perhaps the following extract from Mark 
Twain applies to this, as it does to so many things: 
We should be careful to get out of an experience only the 
wisdom that is in it, and stay there, lest we be like the 
cat that sits down on a hot stove lid. She will never sit 


down on a hot stove lid again, and that is well. But 
also she will never sit down on a cold one any more. 
Yours ever, 
W. J.T. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co., Ltp., have in the press 
several school books; among them are a new course of 
general science by Dr. L. M. Parsons, a book on biology 
for senior schools by Mary Lambert, and a world geography 
bv E. O. Robinson. Their Autumn List announces some 
substantial works on world affairs. 
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THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 
THE GROUP SYSTEM 
By W. H. CARHART, B.A., The Grammar School, Wolverhampton 


HE Memorandum on “ The Form and Aim of the 
School Certificate Examination ” is now under 
discussion among all interested in the secondary school. 
The source of the memorandum should be noted: The 
Joint Advisory Committee of the Association of Educa- 
tion Committees and the Four Secondary Associations. 
On this Committee sit members of education committees, 
directors of education, secondary school headmasters, 
headmistresses, assistant masters and assistant mis- 
tresses. The memorandum now presented is a unani- 
mous document and its third recommendation is that 
“ The Group System should be abolished.” From the 
memorandum itself, it is clear that this third recom- 
mendation is a conclusion drawn from the two which 
precede it and which may be regarded as of universal 
acceptance. They are :— 


(1) “The examination should be devised to furnish 
evidence of the satisfactory achievement of a 
pupil in passing through an approved course 
of study in a secondary school.” 


(2) “ The examination must not dominate the curri- 
culum : there must, therefore, be more elasticity 
in the future than there has been in the past.” 


And, therefore, it is deduced that ‘‘ The Group 
System should be abolished.” But although, as has been 
said, all teachers and administrators would agree with 
recommendations I and 2, not all, it seems, are ready 
to accept the abolition of the Group System as the 
corollary. Headmistresses and assistant mistresses are 
abolitionists; the men—heads and assistants — are 
modifiers. In this matter it is the men who are the 
conservatives ; the women, probably because they are 
less hampered by tradition than the men, are prepared 
not only to loosen the chain, but to shake it off entirely. 

What is this Group System ? In Board of Education 
Circular 849, we read: “ The subjects for examination 
will be treated as falling into three main groups (I) 
English subjects (2) languages (3) science and mathe- 
matics ; and the candidate will be expected to show a 
reasonable amount of attainment in each of these groups, 
and will be judged by this test rather than by his power 
to pass in a prescribed number of specified subjects.”’ 
In addition to these three groups, there is a fourth group 
which includes music, drawing, manual work, housecraft, 
and many other subjects which are not capable of classi- 
fication under the other three headings, but no examining 
body insists on a pass in this group. The requirement 
common to all is one pass in each of groups I, 2 and 3, 
and five passes in all, (for in spite of Circular 849 it has 
never been found possible to avoid “ a prescribed number 
of specified subjects.”’) Group IV subjects are included 
in making up the five. There is one more requirement, 
“a pass with credit in at least one subject.” It would 
appear then that some passes are not creditable. In the 


view of the examining boards, that is so. In fact these 
unqualified passes are not even considered worthy of 
being mentioned on the certificate awarded to the 
unfortunate candidate. Whence it arises that a pupil may 
be given a certificate on which only one subject is 
mentioned, but nevertheless that pupil has his school 
certificate. Compare his happy state with that of the 
candidate who has five ‘‘ credits ’’ but has been unfortu- 
nate enough not to have grouped them satisfactorily. 
He has no school certificate. He has failed. Let us take 
two possible cases. 

A obtains passes in English (Group I), history (Group 
I), French (Group II), drawing (Group IV), and a pass 
with credit in mathematics (Group III). He gains his 
certificate. 

B obtains passes with credit in English (Group I), 
history (Group I), mathematics (Group III), physics 
(Group III) and drawing (Group IV.) He does not gain 
his certificate. He has failed in Group II. 

Such “‘ hard ” cases as these were noticed soon after 
the Group System was adopted and three ways of meeting 
them have been put forward. The objection to them all 
is that while allowing the system to continue in name, 
they in effect destroy it. We will mention first the device 
of “ compensation ’’ which has been adopted by all the 
examining boards. 

By “ compensation ” candidate B above would very . 
probably have gained his certificate. His good perform- 
ance would have been held to compensate for his failure 
to pass in Group II. He did not reach the required 
standard in French or any other language, but he reached 
more than the required standard elsewhere, and there- 
fore he will be held for the purpose of the examination, 
to have passed in French. Now this may be a tribute 
to the examiners’ sense of justice or of mercy, but, 
whichever it be, it shows that the ‘‘ group system ” in 
the view of all the examining boards, cannot be strictly 
applied. A candidate is not to be regarded as a failure 
because he has not reached the standard in one particular 
group of subjects. 

It should be noted that for the majority of candidates, 
Group II means French. Less than half take any other 
language. It must be remembered that it is only in at 
least fairly large schools that arrangements for teaching 
a second language can be made. Hence the second 
“ device.” Since the effect of insisting on a pass in 
Group II is to insist, not on a pass in a group of subjects, 
but most often on a pass in one subject, and since even 
compensation does not always “ pass’’ the candidate 
who has not passed, it seems obvious that the remedy 
must be found in the subject itself. In 1932, the Panel 
of Investigators who had been appointed by the 
Secondary School Examinations Council to inquire into 
the School Certificate Examinations of 1931 put forward 
a suggestion for modification. Briefly, 1t was as follows. 
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There should be a translation paper set and a pass on this 
paper should be deemed “ to have satisfied the require- 
ment of Group II.” But a candidate who was deemed 
to have passed in Group IT by this method was to pass in 
five subjects as well as in this special translation paper, 
and moreover was to obtain credit in three of the five. 
It is plain that the translation paper was not to be 
regarded as a “ subject.” It was simply what it has 
already been called, a “ device’’; the requirement of 
a pass in Group II was not to be satisfied but to have 
been ‘‘ deemed ” to have been so. Furthermore, it is 
obvious that only the better candidates could be expected 
to satisfy the additional requirement of three credits 
instead of one. It is not surprising that this recom- 
mendation of the Panel of Investigators was not adopted 
by all the examining bodies. 

So we reach the third plan, that favoured by the Head 
Masters’ Association. The groups should be kept, but 
instead of requiring a pass in each of Groups I, IT and IIT 
there should be required a pass in Group I and in four 
other subjects drawn from any two of the three remaining 
groups. So the Group System is to be retained, but this 
time there is not even to be the pretence of satisfying 
the purpose for which the system was adopted. At any 
rate, we are to be honest ; we are not to pretend that a 
pass by “‘ compensation ” is a pass, nor that a pass in less 
than a subject is a pass in a group; but why retain the 
groups in name when the reason for their existence would 
seem to have been surrendered ? 

The answer to the question: “ But why not leave 
the groups alone ? ”?” has been furnished by the history 
of the examination; circumstances have proved that 
the system, rigidly applied, cannot be worked without 
injustice to individual pupils and without misrepresenta- 
tion of the work done in the schools. The attempts at 
reform of the system are devices which have not given 
satisfaction and, as has been shown, are open to obvious 
objections. Now comes the straightforward recommen- 
dation of administrators and teachers to abolish the 
groups. 

What shall we put in their place? The answer is 
equally straightforward and is contained in Recom- 
mendations 4, 8, 9, and 10 :— 

(4) “The examination should contain a simple, 
straightforward test in the understanding and use of the 
English language. This test should be qualifying and 
compulsory for all candidates.” 

(8) “The minimum qualifications for a pass in the 
examination should be success in five subjects in addition 
to the compulsory English test.” 

(9) “ There should be three grades of success in each 
subject Pass, Good, and Very Good, corresponding to 
40 per cent, 55 per cent and 70 per cent of the maximum 
marks attainable, and the certificate should convey this 
information. 

(10) “ The standard of success in each subject in which 
the candidate has passed should be recorded on the 
certificate.” 


With the Group System are to go passes which are so 
discreditable as not to appear on the certificate, the 
clumsy and dishonest device of “‘ compensation ” and 
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passes which are considered as passes in a group although 
not in a subject of the examination. 

Nevertheless the two male teachers’ 
regard the gift with suspicion. They appear afraid of 
this too great freedom. If the universities by their 
examination requirements do not make necessary the 
retention of an “all-round,” “ well-balanced ” curri- 
culum in the secondary schools, can we be sure, thev ask, 
that secondary education will not become one-sided ? 
Shall we not have undue specialisation ? It would seem 
that they believe that the examination must dominate 
the curriculum ; that unless it does we shall have in the 
future not greater elasticity but unbounded licence. Are 
schoolmasters afraid to accept the freedom which admini- 
strators are prepared to give ? If so, it would seem 
sufficient to remind them that there are local education 
authorities and a Board of Education. These have 
every right to veto an unsuitable curriculum—*“ he who 
pays the piper calls the tune’’—but certainly the 
universities have no such right and, moreover, will not 
seek to exert one. Once again “ he who pays the piper 
calls the tune ” and the universities are paid and well 
paid by examination fees to pipe to the tune of the 
schools. 


associations 


Listeners’ Views Wanted on Talks.—The B.B.C. has 
announced that a further experiment in “ listener research ” 
will be conducted, during the autumn, to ascertain the views 
of listeners on a new series of talks entitled ‘* Clear 
Thinking.” The series will consist of eleven talks which will 
be broadcast in the National programme on Tuesday 
evenings from 7.30 to 8 p.m., beginning on October 5. The 
first nine will be given by Mr. R. W. Jepson, Headmaster 
of the Mercers’ School, who will discuss such questions as 
thought grooves, sweeping statements, tabloid thinking and 
errors of reasoning. The last two talks will be broadcast 
by different speakers. Listeners who are prepared to listen 
to, and express their views on, some if not all of these talks, 
are invited to send post cards marked “ Clear Thinking ” to 
the B.B.C., Broadcasting House, London, W. 1. 

+ + + 


Maps that the Blind Can Read.—About 120 maps 
illustrating worłd history from stone-age man to present- 
day Europe are being prepared at the National Institute 
for the Blind. They are being stamped out by hammer and 
punch on metal sheets from which the embossed paper 
copies will be printed. The maps will be intelligible to any 
sightless reader who has mastered Braille. When com- 
pleted, the maps will illustrate a Braille edition of World 
History by R. Flenley and W. N. Weech. The letterpress 
volume published by J. M. Dent & Co. occupies 750 pages ; 
the Braille edition will occupy eleven large volumes. 

+ + * 


Recent French Books.—Those French masters who 
like to keep in touch with recent books may be glad to know 
of Valery Larbaud’s Domaine Anglais which gives a French- 
man’s idea of some of the principal Victorian authors. 
M. Herisson’s Les Nations A nglo-Saxonnes et la Paix, whose 
title explains its contents, Henri Deberly’s La Comtesse 
de Farbus, Jean Giono’s Un de Baumugnes, on which the 
film Angèle is founded and Henri de Montherlant’s trilogy, 
of Les Jeunes Filles would all make good holiday reading. 
Dr. Dottin’s two studies of the novels and the plays of 
Somerset Maugham, now probably our chief author and 
inexplicably neglected by English critics, are serious treatises 
which prove that criticism is a French gift. The same 
author’s translation of Pickwick is one of those mighty 
tomes which prove the French hard workers too. 
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EDUCATION AT THE 


È addition to the presidential address given by 

Mr. H. G. Wells, published in full on pages 675-682, 
and commented upon in an article by Prof. F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw,on page674,the Educational 


Pauraton Science Section had a number of 
for the ni ti ddi : m 
Community; interesting papers and discussions. e 


discussion on Education for the Com- 
munity was noteworthy for the divergent views revealed 
on the meaning of the word ‘‘ community.” Sir Frank 
Fletcher envisaged the community rather in terms of 
leadership by public school men who would learn at 
their schools how to subordinate self and to devote 
themselves to the service of the State. Mrs. E. V. 
Parker would interpret the community as an organism 
in which there was no differentiation by class or ability. 
We sympathize with her plea for the abolition of divisions 
that already appear when the primary school child is 
classified by examination for entrance to a secondary, 
junior technical, central or senior school. And Sir Frank 
could not quite explain why the public schools are to 
all intents and purposes a privileged group, entrance to 
which is reserved for those who sit in the reserved stalls. 
One thing is certain: their future existence will only 
be justified if they can display an example of pure 
disinterestedness in action. 


ONSIEUR DECLOS, well known in this country 

for his work at the Office Nationale des Univer- 

sités et Ecoles Frangaises, gave a lucid and brilliant 
exposition of the French ideal. France 
does not and will not subordinate the 
individual to the community. Educa- 
tion is free to all, but the social utility of its products is 
in proportion to the individual efficiency of the pupils. 
Every one who has passed through the schools will be 
prepared to serve the State freely without any special 
training as leaders. Teaching is thorough, and the 
‘“ instruction morale et civique” completes and co- 
ordinates and vitalizes the subject matter of teaching. 
It may be true, as Mr. H. G. Wells remarked in com- 
plimenting the speaker, that such teaching demands 
angels, but it is nevertheless clear that the French 
system is based on the liberty of the individual, and that 
its aims are deliberately and clearly defined and are 


unquestionably lofty and humane. 
DB GRAEFER, the able Director of Higher Educa- 
tion for Berlin, expressed the official German view 
when he described how the individual in Germany must 
submerge himself in the community, by 
which alone he can express himself and 
live the fullest life. Concomitant with 
this is the principle of leadership embodied in Der 
Fuehrer, who expresses the national will and aim. 
Dr. Graefer attractively described the importance of 
camp-life in developing the community spirit, in which 
divisions of class or caste are unknown, and his account 
of the labour camps was extremely interesting. But 


The French 
View : 


The German 
View. 
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genuine and sincere though the German ideal may be, 
of a community based on race (blut) and fatherland 
(bund), it lacks that one requisite which we believe to be 
essential and which must be embodied in the education 
of the citizen. That vital element is liberty ; without it 
we do not think there can be either genuine equality or 
true fraternity. 


IR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE told his audience at 
another session that a university must not only 
educate its undergraduates but also those of its graduates 
who have attained the prime of life 
and are in need of mental refreshment 
and re-invigoration. He illustrated 
his views by reference to the successful 
experiment carried out at Oxford last year, when re- 
fresher courses were held for colonial administrators and 
civil servants. In this way information and ideas were 
pooled and practical issues dealt with in the light of 
experience, which is after all far more valuable than 
theory. We note that the Ministry of Health proposes 
that panel doctors shall be given facilities for refresher 
courses every five years or so at little or no expense. A 
leading administrator at the Board of Education 
recently said that no expenditure had produced such 
valuable results to the Board as that devoted to vacation 
courses and studentships for teachers, both of which 
have been in existence for several years. We are glad 
to see that other professions are following the lead given 
by the teaching profession. Municipal administrators 
might well follow suit. 


The Function 
of the 
University : 


PROF. GINSBERG read a paper in which he stressed 

the need to give university students the power 
not only to marshal and correlate social facts but also 
the ability to interpret and evaluate 


me them. He spoke of the failure to link 
Purpose of ; 
University social science with social philosophy, as 
Education, 2 result of which ethics is on the 


apparent plea of impartiality kept out 

of contact with social and political problems. We were 

particularly impressed with his call for the need of some 
sense of philosophical direction for students. 

[* moving the adoption of the report of the Committee 

appointed to consider the place of Science in Adult 


Education at the Education Section, Sir Richard 
Gregory referred to the obstacles that 


vite have hindered the spread of science 
..., teaching in adult classes, such as inade- 
Education : 


quate premises and lack of equipment. 
But he pointed out that science interests the adult 
mainly through its social implications. A study of the 
specimen syllabuses printed in the report would, he 
thought, show that the impact of science on the life of the 
community could be attractively discussed by adult 
classes. This is a point which we think needs special 
emphasis nowadays. Adult students are particularly 
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interested in correlating their studies with their own 
experience of life, and on this account science, the 
study of inanimate matter or of living things, has far 
greater interest for them when it is considered in its 
relation to the life of to-day. 


“ ECHNICAL Education in Relation to General 

Education ” was the title under which Prof. 
Levy, Mr. John Sargent, and Mr. J. Wickham Murray 
contributed papers to the Educational 
Science Section. The general subject 
presents a problem to which we 
believe some solution is urgently needed, especially in 
view of the developments in technical education which 
are at present taking place and which are to take 
place in the future as the proposals of the Board of 
Education and the local education authorities take 
practical shape. Our own columns have, on many 
occasions, emphasized the cultural possibilities of the 
technical institution as well as the vital importance of 
technical education to a civilization developing along 
industrial and commercial lines, but we have always 
been aware that the potentialities of technical education 
will not be realized until relationships with other 
branches of education are more closely defined and more 
widely understood. 


Technical 
Education : 


E think, therefore, that the decision to discuss 
these relationships by the British Association 
was wise and timely. Each of the speakers, approaching 
the subject from different angles, 
presented matters upon which some 
agreement must be reached before rela- 
tionships can be satisfactorily established. Mr. Sargent 
referred to the necessity for long-range plans in building 
future technical institutions. His speech was especially 
interesting in view of the recent experiments which 
the Essex Authority has made in connection with its 
provision of technical education. Both Prof. Levy and 
Mr. Wickham Murray dealt with the new culture which 
developing technology has brought to the world, and 
their challenge that the social significance of scientific 
development must be thoroughly understood by students 
must, we think, be considered with greater care than 
has ever been the case in the past. Mr. Wickham 
Murray’s catalogue of errors made in respect of the aims, 
objects and methods of technical education may not 
apply too widely, as he suggested, but he was right to 
insist on their elimination before relationships are 
possible. We hope shortly to print an article on the 
three papers. 


Three Points 
of View. 


“THE geologists and educationists had a joint session 

when they discussed the report of the Geology 
Section on The Teaching of Geology in Schools. The 
geologists are greatly concerned over 
the shortage of students for university 
courses in geology, and one of their 
remedies is to advocate the inclusion 
of geology in courses of general science. This is reasonable 
enough, and the suggestion should receive favourable 
consideration from examining authorities and others 


The Teaching 
of Geology 
in Schools. 
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concerned with the framing of syllabuses and reports for 
the school curriculum. Teachers interested in the 
subject can use the geography lesson from time to time 
in order to lay the foundations of a simple and accurate 
knowledge of elementary geology. That geology is a 
subject taught in only a few secondary schools is indeed 
deplorable, but a number of public schools possess a 
natural history society. Such societies enable many boys 
to cultivate their hobbies, and visits to quarries in the 
neighbourhood of their schools provide a splendid 
foundation for the work on geology which is carried out 
in the class-room and in some cases for the interest in 
that science which remains throughout life. In these 
days of easy transport every school that has a natural 
history society can get its members away to see some- 
thing of the earth and to interest them in the life of the 
past. 


IVERSELY-FELT uncertainty regarding the 
present position of algebra in schools was implied 
throughout a Section A discussion. As Mr. T. A. A. 
Broadbent, the Editor of The Mathe- 
matical Gazette, pointed out, both 
higher algebra, as understood by the 
pure mathematician, and the theory of g-numbers, as 
used by the applied mathematician, are “ not the 
manipulative algebra of the nineteenth century but the 
apparently simpler but really much more sophisticated 
and subtle axiomatic algebra.” In the teaching of 
elementary algebra there has been a steady movement, 
of which Mr. G. L. Parsons gave an account, away from 
the presentation of the subject as the formal development 
of the four rules. There is no “ principle of the per- 
manence of equivalent forms,” and, to that extent, no 
suggestion that there are laws which our symbols must 
obey, whether we approve or not. On the other hand, if 
we lose sight of the fact that the superstructure is 
determined implicitly by a formal foundation, we shall 
not be able to understand an axiomatic algebra when we 
need one, and we lose the opportunity, on which 
Mr. M. H. A. Newman laid stress, of presenting mathe- 
matical proof in its simplest and starkest form, free 
from the taint of intuition, which is inevitable in ele- 
mentary geometry, and from the logical and psychological 
difficulties which flank the approach to analysis. Maore- 
over, the subject tends to lack coherence, and to become 
only a collection of methods and devices needed in 
other branches of mathematics ; the range, as Mr. W. J. 
Langford said, is obscured still further by the hetero- 
geneous requirements of the various examining bodies. 
The pressing problem is, What is algebra ? 


Algebra 
in Schools. 


T another session of Section A, Prof. E. H. Neville 
opened a discussion on The Bearing of Higher 
Geometry on the School Course by saying that the dis- 
tinctive feature of geometry, as com- 


Looking pared with other branches of mathe- 
Ahead in . . . 
matics which gave point to the 
School ; : : 
discussion, was the extent to which 
Geometry. 


manipulation and ideas are separable. 
It has been possible for teachers, misled by tradition, 
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to encourage a kind of manipulation which is nothing 
more than formal practice in the use of a language to 
which no meaning is attached. It would be equally 
possible for them to give glimpses of some of the real 
problems of higher geometry without lingering on 
the methods by which these are attacked, and a judicious 
choice of material would inspire the mathematical 
students and provide something of educational value 
for those whose attention to geometry would end when 
they left school. Mr. H. G. Green and Prof. W. H. McCrea 
defended the introduction of the line at infinity and the 
circular points into the school course by outlining 
rational treatments of them in elementary terms, and 
Prof. H. S. Ruse drew from vectorial and differential 
geometry examples of the presentation of ideas and 
problems with a minimum of technical equipment. 
These papers and much of the discussion that followed 
concentrated on the needs and capabilities of the best 
scholarship classes, where such experiments as were 
described are always being made; talk at a lower level 
would have been more helpful, for the suggestion that 
higher geometry might contribute both to the general 
education of the intelligent boy and to the entertainment 
of the duffer concerns every teacher of mathematics. 


[N his presidential address to Section E, Geography, 
Prof. C. B. Fawcett showed that, in spite of the 
opening up of America and the countries of the southern 
hemisphere, the proportional distribu- 
World . i : 
Population : tion of the world S population has 
changed little since the time of Colum- 
bus. Three-quarters of the world’s inhabitants live in 
Europe, Southern Asia and the Far East, while the pro- 
portion living in the inter-tropical zone has recently 
fallen. In spite of its importance in world affairs, 
North America contains only one-twentieth of the 
world’s people and it appears probable that, in the 
United States, human settlement has gone beyond the 
climatic limjts of economic cultivation. As the primary 
needs of food, clothing and shelter can be satisfied with 
ever-decreasing use of manual labour, there is a marked 
drift of people into the towns where secondary industries 
offer employment. Unless this movement is checked it 
seems probable that in the not very distant future the 
majority of the world’s inhabitants will be housed in 
two or three hundred enormous towns. 


N another session of the same Section Prof. E. G. R. 
Taylor described the influence of Robert Hooke on 

the development of Map-Making Technique, and showed 
that “although accurate methods of 

Map-making. topographical and cadastral survey 
were evolved and practised successfully 

in England nearly three hundred years ago, statesmen 
and economists have scarcely begun to recognize that 
accurate maps are of major importance in the preparation 
of plans for tackling the problems of reconstruction in 
the modern world. She showed, moreover, the futility 
of relying upon voluntary subscriptions as a basis of 
widespread work of national importance and emphasized 
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the fact that expert examination of relevant maps would 
frequently solve many of the problems which official 
opinion still regards as requiring the slow-working and 
costly methods of a Royal Commission. 


ROF. E. J. SALISBURY in his presidential address 

to the Botany Section (K), stressed the claims of 
botany as a subject of high cultural value in education. 
Since all animal life depends ultimately 
on the activities of green plants, 
clearly we are all closely concerned 
with their ways of life. The Professor emphasized the 
importance of ecology in general education ; there are 
the big national problems of agricultural policy, land 
utilization, afforestation, water supply, the shielding of 
soil from erosion, and others similar that can only be 
solved by a community possessing an intelligent appre- 
ciation of botanical phenomena. There are, however, 
good reasons for hoping that before many years are past 
a large proportion of our population will have sufficient 
knowledge of biology to adopt at any rate a sympathetic 
attitude towards botanical progress and the application 
of the results of research. The fundamentals of biology, 
t.e. the vital processes both of plants and animals, are 
now being taught in a very large number of secondary 
schools up to School Certificate standard ; and most, if 
not all, of the elementary text-books published in the 
last few years very rightly contain chapters on ecology. 


Botany and 
Culture. 


[5 Section I, Dr. H. E. Magee discussed (Human) 
“ Physiology as a subject of General Education,” 
directing attention to the value that a knowledge of 
physiology would be to the general 


Human . . . 
public, especially if possessed by 
d mothers on whom the health of the 


rising generations so largely depends. 
The education authorities of this 
country are alive to the desirability of instructing school- 
children in physiology and hygiene; and these topics 
are dealt with at greater or less lengths in the majority 
of elementary text-books on general science. Indeed 
there are good reasons for maintaining that a course of 
general science could be based on human physiology ; 
it affords opportunities for digressions into the realms of 
botany, chemistry, and many of the branches of physics 
and mechanics ; and also for practical experiments in the 
laboratories. The functions of the skeleton cannot be 
understood without some knowledge of mechanics ; 
those of the respiratory and digestive systems demand 
for their comprehension an acquaintance with hydro- 
statics and chemical phenomena and principles ; sight 
and hearing cannot be explained by the teacher except 
by reference to optics and acoustics ; the source of all 
the energy possessed by food-substances is the green 
plant under the influence of solar radiation ; and the 
plant being rooted in the soil, some study of the properties 
of soils naturally follows. We should like to see this 
suggestion tried out in a school where teachers have a 
free hand, and co-operate willingly. 


General Science. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


ProF. VICTOR J. T. SPIERS who died on July 27 last, 
at the age of 75, was the son of the author of the well- 
known French Dictionary. After a successful career at 
the Lycée St. Louis, Paris, he became a Taylorian 
exhibitioner at University College, Oxford, where he 
took honours in Moderations and Final History. After 
two years at Merchant Taylors, in 1885, he became 
French tutor at Wren’s, the well-known Civil Service 
coach. This he held till 1899 when he was succeeded by 
Mr. Walter Ripman. In 1889 he was appointed French 
Professor at King’s College, London, and retired in 
1926. He was an Officier de l'Instruction Publique, and 
a Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur. He was one of the 
original members of the Modern Language Association, 
and for long was on its Committee. He was best known 
for his many books on French grammar, French texts 
and teaching. He was a man of much charm, a good 
speaker, and of many friends. Since his retirement he 
has led a quiet life, and many of his old pupils will be 
surprised to hear of his death. 

$ $ * 


MEMBERS of the teaching profession will hear with 
regret of the death, on August 21, of Mr. Alexander E. 
Pitt, who was for very many years principal traveller for 
the Educational Department of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., publishers. Mr. Pitt, whose home was at 28 Alde- 
burgh Road, Ilford, passed away at the age of 8o years 
after a short and peaceful illness. 

+ * = 


AMONG recent appointments to headships of schools 
we notice that of Mr. S. M. Powell to the Headmastership 
of Tregaron County School, in which he has served as an 
assistant master for many years. Mr. Powell is a graduate 
of the University of Wales, and has added to his other 
accomplishments notable successes at the National 
Eisteddfod. This promotion of one who has played no 


mean part in furthering the interests of his profession, and 

especially at a most difficult period, will be enthusias- 

tically welcomed by Mr. Powell’s friends and colleagues. 
* * * 


THE death of Mr. W. J. R. Deeks, of the City of 
London School, at the early age of 38 years, will be deeply 
regretted. After serving from 1917 to 1920 with the 
Norfolk Regiment he went into residence at Downing 
College, Cambridge, and graduated with honours in the 
Natural Science Tripos. He was appointed to the staff 
of Lord William’s School, Thame, in September, 1922, 
and remained there for two years. In September, 1924, 
he moved to the High School for Boys, Worthing, where 
he stayed until he took up his appointment at the City 
of London School in January, 1928. His great ability 
and enthusiasm were recognized not only inside the 
School, in which he established a very efficient biological 
department, but also in the professional associations, 
the I.A.A.M. and the Science Masters’ Association, of 
which he was a most active member. 

* * * 


Mr. ALEc Hay, who has recently taken up his duties 
as an Inspector of Schools under the London County 
Council, was educated at Oriel College, Oxford. His 
teaching experience extends over a period of tifteen 
years, including ten years as a modern languages master 
at St. Dunstan’s College, Catford. For many years 
Mr. Hay has taken a keen interest in school broad- 
casting and has since 1930 represented the Assistant 
Masters’ Association on the Central Council for School 
Broadcasting, and, for part of that time, upon the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Council. Mr. Hay has also 
interested himself in the work of the New Education 
Fellowship and in the organization of holiday cruises for 
schoolboys. 

ONLOOKER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A SCHOOL SATIRE 


I have recently read Headmasters All by Bernard 
Henderson which somehow I missed when it was pub- 
lished in 1933. I presume that the author is Bernard 
Lionel Kinghorn Henderson, M.A. and D.Lit. of London, 
who was educated at the Monoux School at Waltham- 
stow and at King’s College, London, was an assistant 
master at Newport, Essex, for two years, and in 1899 
went to Aske’s School, Hampstead, from which he 
retired in 1932 and now lives in a railway carriage on the 
north coast of Devon. All this can be discovered from 
the ordinary books of scholastic reference. 

And in the same way, by consulting other volumes, one 
could discover the names of the headmasters and 
assistant masters whom Dr. Henderson so mercilessly, 
even savagely, satirises. I hold no brief for the sacred- 
ness of teachers of any rank. As in all professions you 
will find among them saints and sinners. The sinners 
preponderate among teachers, because in the past 
teaching has been shockingly ill-paid—it is not well-paid 
even now—it has been looked down on because some 


teachers were dissatisfied satirists like Dr. Henderson, 
or mean petty-minded pedants or down-trodden beasts 
of burden or ignorant and pompous bullies. 

It is easy to understand Dr. Henderson’s dis- 
satisfaction, for London D.Lits. do not grow on every 
gooseberry bush of the educational fruit garden. He 
should have become a headmaster with a fat income, if 
headmasters were chosen for scholarship alone. But 
governing bodies have to think of other things, such as 
the relations between the head and his staff, his pupils 
and their parents. No doubt he applied for many such 
posts and was not selected, while others were whom he 
thought inferior to himself. 

His satire seems to have overshot the mark. If he 
had written with more reticence, he would have reached 
a wider public and have perhaps gained more sympathy 
and made things easier for others in like case. But 
satire is often a two-edged weapon and leaves those who 
use it open to attack. And satire has its limits: it 
should be general and not particular. 


READER. 
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LONGMANS 


THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES 
Two New Volumes 


A SELECTION FROM BROWNING’S POEMS 
Edited by W. T. HUTCHINS, M.A., and J. R. REED, B.A. The poems of Browning have been set 


for the N.U.J.M.B. School Certificate Examination in 1938. All the poems set and many others will be found in this 
anthology, which contains also an Editorial note on Browning with a full appreciation of his work, together with 
questions and notes. 2/- [Published Sept. 28.] 


REAL ADVENTURE AGAIN 
Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C., and Edited by W. T. HUTCHINS, M.A. In this volume 


there are a number of “ undoctored ” narratives which will provide a stirring picture of the men of our generation. 
These stories, like those reprinted in “‘ Real Adventure,” are true accounts of actual happenings—in some cases the 
adventurer has deliberately courted danger high up in the mountains, in Antarctica, at sea and in the air. 1/6 


THE ART OF WRITING: A Three-Year English Course 


By W. j. MERRY, M.A., D.Litt. The book is intended for the first three years of the work in Secondary 
Schools. It faces the problem of teaching Composition. Experience has shown that lessons in the writing of 
English tend to deteriorate into the setting of exercises, with a fatal emphasis on the mere correction of errors. 


Composition can and ought to be taught, and not simply allowed to happen, and the best scaffolding is the grammar 
of the word and of the sentence. 2 


EXERCISES IN INTERPRETATION 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. Prose and verse extracts with questions designed to test the power of under- 
standing, pp pre ating, and reproducing them. This book will be particularly useful for preparation for the 
N.U.J.M.B. Higher School Certificate, the Scottish Leaving Certificate, and other similar examinations. 3/- 


A CONCISE ENGLISH COURSE 


By A. R. MOON, M.A. This is a fresh and stimulating course for School Certificate forms. It contains plenty 
of exercises, and will prove popular in schools requiring a concise and inexpensive text-book. Throughout it has 
been the aim of the author to arouse and sustain the student’s interest, while providing a thorough course in preparation 
for such examinations as the School Certificate. 


ILS ONT CHANTE.... 


By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A. A selection of modern French poetry, suitable for reading in the 
Fourth and Fifth Forms of Secondary Schools. Much of the verse is of the descriptive or narrative kind, and the 
book includes a number of “ Comprehension Tests ”?” on the poems which lend themselves most readily to this type 
of exercise. 


CHEZ HENRI: Passages for Reproduction 


By N. G. GODDARD, M.A. This book, intended for third-year pupils, consists of thirty passages graded 
in length. They deal with incidents in the daily life of a young French schoolboy and are written with a view to 
conversation and reproduction. A questionnaire accompanies each passage of French. The illustrations, drawn by 
D. McKinley, form a basis for conversation. A vocabulary and verb-list are appended. 1/6 


GEOGRAPHY FOR TO-DAY 
A New Series of Geographies for Middle Forms 


General Editors: L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., and L. S. SUGGATE, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


Book I. At Home and Abroad, 2/9 [Ready]. Book II. The Southern Continents, 3/6 [Ready October 11]. 
This new series aims at providing a well-considered course in Geography adapted to the progressive development of 
pupils during the years preceding that in which the School Certificate Examination is taken. 


THE WORLD BEFORE BRITAIN 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A. A First-year course for Secondary and Senior Schools in Ancient History from 
Prehistoric times to the Roman Empire. 

Based on the same plan as the author’s Britain in World History, which has proved so popular, this book for younger 
pupils provides in one volume all the material necessary for a year’s work. Each chapter has reading-matter 
sufficient for one preparation, together with one or two Source Readings, Exercises based on the text, and a List 
of Books for Further Reading. In addition, there is a plentiful supply of maps, and of illustrations carefully chosen 
for their value in the History lesson. 2/9 


A TEXT-BOOK of QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
By ARTHUR I. VOGEL, D.Sc. (Lond.) D.I.C. This book provides at moderate cost a complete text-book 


of qualitative chemical analysis. It is written along modern lines and contains, in addition to a detailed theoretical 
treatment of the subject, all that the student is likely to require on the practical side. The volume contains all that 
a student would need from School Certificate or Matriculation to the time of taking his Honours Degree or an 
examination of equivalent standard. With 14 illustrations. 7/6 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


FRANCE—(concluded) 


In April the bill for the comprehensive reform of the 
secondary schools was made public; it 


ce i grouped under the title of l’enseigne- 
Education. ment du second degré—the old type of 


> 


“ classical ” and “ modern ” instruction, 
post-primary instruction (primaire supérieur), technical 
imstruction and the normal primary schools. 


It was, ina word, a reform establishing harmony between 
these different types of education and 
the means permitting an easy transfer 
from {one to the other; moreover, the certificat d'études, 
taken at 12 years in the primary schools, is now obliga- 
tory for entrance to all schools of the second degré and 
serves as an intelligence test rather than a test of know- 
ledge, thus establishing a real link between the latter and the 
primary schools, instead of—as so often happened in the past 
—involving parallel classes at the top of the primary and 
at the bottom of the secondary schools, both leading up to 
the baccalauréat. Three features of the 
bill are specially noteworthy. (1) There 
will be a classe d'orientation at the 
bottom of all secondary schools which will follow a general 
cultural course (possibly with Latin) in order to decide 
which of the three courses, classical, modern and technical, 
its pupils will ultimately adopt, though it will not prevent 
adjustments being made later. (2) The fourteen-year-olds 
in the past have had five hours of French 
per week and six of Latin; under the 
new law they will have three of French, 
five of Latin and three of a foreign language. It is on this 
point alone that any real criticism of the bill has been heard : 
from the classicists that European culture will suffer, and 
from the French teachers that the national culture will 


Co-ordination. 


“Guidance 
Class.” 


Modern 
Languages. 


be harmed. (3) One afternoon of the school-week is to 
s d be devoted to organized physical educa- 
ee oe tion, avoiding too much competitive sport 


and concentrating on a harmonious 
physical development ; and Satufday afternoons are to be 
free, though pupils will have the opportunity of scouting, 
field work in geography, geology and botany, visits to 
factories, museums and historical monuments organized by 
the schools. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


The progress that the French colonial administration is 
making in West African education is noteworthy and has 
recently been dealt with in detail by Messrs. Mumford and 
Orde-Brown in their book Africans Learn to be French, in 
which the educational organization and achievements of 
the French in Africa are very favourably compared with 
those of the British in neighbouring colonies. 


The Inspector-General of Schools for the seven federated 
colonies of French West Africa presented 

aed at the end of last year his report on 

i primary education for 1934-5, and pre- 
faced it by saying that ‘‘ the general trend . . . has been to 
carry on and make more definite its orientation towards a 
practical mass education of the natives.’’ This policy has 
hitherto only been outlined in the Niger 
Colony, Togo, and Dahomey, but the 
latter has now adopted it wholeheartedly 
owing to its success elsewhere, and the greater number of 
“ regional ” schools have agricultural or handicraft sections, 
while all the village schools are now “ popular ” or “ rural ” 
schools. The latter are provided with land, usually about 
fifty acres, anda dozen of them have cattle-breeding centres. 
In Lower Dahomey, only, ‘ has popular opinion to be 


Dahomey. 


constantly enlightened about the intention of the Govern- 
ment so as to make it favourable to the rural school.” 


In the Sudan the transformation of the schools into rural 
schools is almost complete and the build- 
ings necessary for practice in agricultural 
training are in readiness. The application 
of the new curricula in this colony provides the opportunity 
to give some details of what the system is for the whole 
federation. Language, nature-study, history, geography, 
hygiene, moral education, agriculture, and animal-care are 
the subjects taught, academic methods requiring little 
thought being avoided ; the thinking required is based on 
familiar objects and on current experience, the importance 
of which can easily be understood. The schools are two- 
classed with a five to seven-year course, and aim at “an 
improved native life,” and serve to prepare the children’s 
minds “ for the modification that colonization brings to 
their traditional society.” 


In Guinea the agricultural training is meeting everywhere 
with the natives’ approval, and the 
vegetable growing has produced nearly 
19,000 of the 33,000 francs’ profit, made 
by the school mutual benefit societies which will eventualiv 


French Sudan. 


French Guinea. 


‘enable the school-farms to become self-supporting. 


In Senegal all the schools of the interior have been 
transformed and have their gardens, 
fields, tree-nurseries, draught animals, 
and small live-stock ; while in the one 
adult rural school the students receive prizes in kind from 
the provident societies and, on leaving, 
a grant of land. Only on the Ivory Coast 
has there been a temporary set-back, 
but no cause is given. 


Senegal. 


Ivory Coast. 


Manual training has been greatly developed in all the 
colonies, and in the Sudan a ‘“‘ House of 
RANING Sudanese Artisans ” for young appren- 
French Sudan, tices, sons of actual artisans, has been 
' started with great success and a similar 

institution in Guinea is almost ready. 


On the Ivory Coast, in several schools possessing well- 
equipped workshops, the children are 
trained by artisans in local trades such 
as leather-work, cotton-weaving, pottery, 
and esparto-work, and strenuous efforts are being made to 
perfect technique and design. One regional school now does 
book-binding and manufactures banana-crates with con- 
spicuous financial success, while one rural school has made 
interesting experiments in rafha-weaving. 


Domestic training based on the needs of the native family 

is given in great detail at one orphan 

Bart rte school for half-castes in the Sudan, and 

French Sudan, Elsewhere in special classes in the rural 
‘schools. 


Ivory Coast. 


In another similar school in Guinea “ training for home- 
making ” has been specially developed. 
and also in the regional schools where 
there are sufficient numbers. 


French Guinea. 


In Senegal all girls’ schools have domestic training in the 
afternoon and academic work in the 
morning; this has been completely 
successful only when a European teacher 
has taken the classes, for the native pupil-teachers have 
not had such good results. 


Senegal. 


[Received : l’Ecole et la Vie (weekly); Education, Revue 
Universitaire and Revue de l'Enseignement des Langues 
Vivantes (all monthly).] 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the September Competition is 
“H. S. W.,” proxime accessit “ Agricola” 


The winner of the August Competition was Mr. Richard 
Savage, 36 Shawbank Road, Burnage, Manchester. 


We classify the twenty-seven versions received as 
follows : 


Class I (a) H. S. W., Agricola, Ex Or, Elfrida, Fidelis, 
J. E. M., Martin, Tula, Bubenberg, 
Chauve-Souris, Damon, Atossa, Atlantis, 
Dexter, Ananke, Lee Anderson. 

(b) Pharma, R. E., Old Trident, Colva, Borderer, 
Hibernia, R. A. D. 


Class II.—Nautilus, Onyx, M. G. W. 
Unclassified.—Pearly Queen. 


LINES BY FRIEDRICH RÜCKERT 
Liebster ! Einst geliebt hat mich ein Mann, 
dess’ ich noch mit Hass nicht denken kann, 
aber dess’ ich nie mit Liebe dachte. 

Wunder nimmt mich’s, wenn ich’s jetzt betrachte 
wie ich stets geblieben ihm so kalt 

und vor dir geschmolzen bin so bald. 

Will mich Reue nun zu spät durchschauern ? 
Jetzo fang ich an, ihn zu bedauern. 

Jetzo, da ich, Liebster, liebe dich, 

füh!’ ich, wie er einst geliebt hat mich ; 

liebend erst kann ich es ganz empfinden, 

was es heisst, nicht Gegenliebe finden. 


TRANSLATED BY “ H. S. W.” 


By another, dear, I once was sought, 

hate for him has no place in my thought, 

nor with love could he my soul inspire. 
Strange—I sometimes think—that his desire 
coldly I should always wish to shun, 

yet to you be wax beneath the sun. 

Can this be remorse now through me thrilling 
tardily my heart with pity filling ? 

Now, my dearest, through my love for you 
do I feel how once this man loved too ; 
loving I have learned in fullest measure 

what it means to give in vain Love’s treasure. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ AGRICOLA ” 


Dearest ! Long ago a man loved me 
and I still can’t hate his memory, 
though I never thought of him as lover. 
And I wonder, as I think it over 

How I was so cold to him, yet how 

I so quickly melt before thee now. 
Shall remorse surge through me now too late ? 
I begin to pity him his fate. 

Learning now, Belovèd, to love thee 

I can feel how much he once loved me. 
Only now by loving thee I learn 

What it means to love with no return. 


TRANSLATED BY “ Ex OR” 
Dearest! Dear was I once to a man, 
Whom I still think not to hate, nor can, 
Though I’ve never thought to love him. 
Seizes me, when now thereon I ponder, 
That to him I was so cold alway 
And by thee was melted in a day. 

Is it tardy rue, this inward quaking ? 
Pity now for him is in me waking. 
Only, dearest, now that I love thee, 
Do I feel what was his love for me ; 
Till I loved, my heart could ill discover 
What it means to love without a lover. 


Wonder 


TRANSLATED BY “ ELFRIDA ” 
Some one once loved me, dearest, and I find 
Still no hatred of him in my mind, 
Though I never thought of him with love. 
Strange, I think, that he could never move 
My cold heart to warmth, which when you came, 
Dearest, was so quickly set on flame. 
Now, too late, will pity thrill me through ? 
Now at last I think of him with rue, 
Through the love which now I know for thee, 
Feeling, dearest, how he once loved me. è 
Loving now, at last, has made it plain 
What ’tis to love, and be not loved again. 


TRANSLATED BY “ FIDELIS ” 
I had a lover, dearest; once, and still, 
I cannot think of him and wish him ill, 
Although no thought of love from me he won, 
Yet now I marvel, when I think thereon, 
How cold alway my heart for him could be 
And melt so soon in tenderness for thee. 
Must I too late repent me of my scorn ? 
To-day there’s pity in my heart new-born. 
To-day, belovéd, now that I love thee, 
I feel at last what meant his love for me ; 
For love alone can teach how great the pain, 
When one loves true and is not loved again. 


TRANSLATED BY “ J. E. M.” 
Dearest, a man there was once low’d me well ; 
Still without hate I on his mem’ry dwell ; 
And yet with love I never on him thought. 
Wonder to-day within my soul is wrought, 
How I to him could ever be so cold, 
Now melt so soon when thee my eyes behold. 
Does now repentance stir (too late !) within me ? 
Pity, methinks, for him begins to win me. 
Now, dearest one, that I bear love to thee 
I feel how he of old bore love to me. 
Ah, not till I myself lov’d could I prove 
What pangs must be in unrequited love ! 


Having used more than our usual ration of space last 
month, we propose this time to cut our remarks as short 
as possible. 

The version to which we have awarded the prize 
follows Rückert closely in sense, metre, and mme-scheme, 
and at the same time retains his poetic feeling. “ Ex 
Or ” also kept very close to the original, but his trans- 
lation reads awkwardly in places, and the line Zs tt tardy 
rue, this inward quaking stuck in the editorial gullet. 
We therefore preferred “‘ Agricola’s ” rendering, although 
it did not give us the alternative couplets of “ feminine ” 
rimes—admittedly not easy in English. Only“ H.S. W.; 
“Ex Or,” “ Martin,” and “ Atlantis” imitated the 
original in this respect, and besides the first four versions 
only “ Tula” “ Atossa,” ‘ Atlantis,” and “ Ananke ” 
kept at all strictly to the metre with its characteristic 
stressed syllable at the beginning of each line. ‘ Tula,” 
“ Martin,” and “ Atossa ” were a little stilted, ‘‘Ananke’s’’ 
opening line did not scan, and “ Atlantis,” desperately 
striving after a rime, tumbled into a sad anticlimax with 


Can it be that now too late I rue it? 
Now I grieve for him—or tend to do it. 

The simplicity of Rtickert’s lines (“ Elfrida '’ caught 
the right note as well as any one) was indeed the chief 
stumbling-block, and the example just quoted shows 

(Continued on page 644) 
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BLACKIE 


LA FRANCE VIVANTE 


Livre de Lecture pour la Première Année 


By L. LAMPORT-SMITH, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Headmaster of Downham Secondary School, Officier de l'Instruction Publique 
With 30 Coloured Illustrations by Ferdinand Raffin. Cloth Boards, 2s. 

This is a first-year reading book planned to go side by side with a Course Grammar. It precedes and acts as an 
introduction to ‘‘ Le Français par l'Image.” 

The book contains thirty lessons each provided with a coloured illustration specially drawn by Ferdinand Raffin 
(well known as an illustrator of school books in France), and the text has been prepared side by side with the 
illustrations. Words in the text find their counterpart in the respective picture as far as possible. 

The scheme of presenting a vivid picture of life in France to-day, successfully carried out in “ Le Français par l'Image,” 
is continued, and great care has been taken to select words that have a common and current use. The Vocabulary, 
based on the Word-Count Book of Vander Beke, includes the essential words for a first year, and only very occasionally 
goes outside this range where the story demands a closer meaning. 

The reading matter has been simplified from French classic sources, and the extracts are based on work by La Fontaine, 
Voltaire, Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Fénelon, Balzac, and P. L. Courier. 

After each lesson there is a List of Words to Learn, and the Questionnaire, which can be answered from the pictures 
will be found an excellent preparation for conversation. The Thémes d’Imitation given at the end of the book are in 
response to a demand for exercises of this type. 


MODERN EUROPE EXPLAINED 


A Guide to Present-day History 
By W. R. McAULIFFE, B.A. 


First Class Special Honours (Senior Honoursman) 
School of Mediaeval and Modern History 
Sometime Derby Student for Historical Research, 
Lecturer in History under the London County Council 


With seven Maps in Colour. 
Price 2s. 9d. 


This book, primarily intended for pupils of 13 to 16 or 17 years of age, is also suitable for those who are older. 

The author’s aim is to explain, correct, and amplify what might be termed “ newspaper history ’’-—in other words, 
to enable the pupil to assess the value and import of what he reads in the newspapers, and to understand the political 
and economic complexities of modern Europe. The book may, indeed, be described as a “ Compendium of Current Topics.” 

So far as possible, the author has confined himself to record of fact, seeking to provide his readers with sufficient material 
from which to form considered opinions for themselves. 

The book contains a Glossary of Political Terms, a Reference List of Contemporary Personages, a useful Bibliography, 
and an Index. 

There are seven specially prepared coloured maps. 


A New Series of German Texts 


BLACKIE’S GRADED GERMAN TEXTS 


General Editor: 


WERNER R. SCHWEIZER, Ph.D. 
Head of the Department of German, University College, Nottingham 


Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. each 


FOR BEGINNERS FOR UPPER FORMS 

Der Rollerklub, by ERICH SIELAFF. 
Edited by ArRNoLD J. HENSCHEL, B.A., German Die Midchenfeinde, by Cart SPITTELER. 
Master at Tottenham County School, and Lecturer Edited by WERNER R. SCHWEIZER, Ph.D., Head of 
in German at the City of London College. With the Department of German, University College, 
Questionnaire. 


Nottingham. 
FOR MIDDLE FORMS 
Pole Poppensp&ler, by THEODOR STORM. 


D ul T.A. 
Edited by E. C. Prestey, B.A., Sherborne School BE eee on SCOENE he AREMA NN 


for Girls. Edited by H. Wacker, B.A., Head of the Modern 
Der Schuss von der Kanzel, by C. F. MEYER. Language Department, High Pavement School, 
Edited by C. D’O. Gowan, B.A., Eton College. Nottingham. 
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how easy it was to fall into bathos. ‘‘ Hibernia ” was 
another victim: My heart was simply dead to hts appeal. 

There were several good translations in ordinary 
iambic decasyllables, while ‘‘ Chauve-Souris ” sent quite 
a charming one in the Elizabethan manner. ‘‘ Damon’s ” 
beautiful lines would have ranked very high—despite 
some freedom in sense and metre—if she had not mis- 
translated in Is 1¢ too late now that remorse should chill 
me? The question is not whether it is too late, but 
whether it 1s remorse. “‘ Borderer’’ was not in her 
usual form, and rimed remain with came. “ R. A. D.” 
should beware of clichés, like Yet quickly found Love's 
answer in your arms (riming, needless to say, with 
charms). “ M. G. W.” in stanzas reminiscent of I could 
not love thee, dear, so well, Loved I not honour more, 
showed more skill in versification than clarity of meaning. 

We should like to quote a number of graceful ren- 
derings of the last four lines, in particular those by 
“ Martin,” “ Bubenberg,” “ Atlantis,” and “Old Tri- 
dent.” But we really must find space for the version 
by “ Pearly Queen,” which defied classification. 

Say, dearie, there was once a silly lad 

Who got it for me reely awful bad, 

I didn’t like ’im much, and don’t much now 
But still it seems a funny thing some’ow 
That I should fall for you so mighty quick 
What never gave a damn for poor old Dick. 
Now it’s too late, I don't ‘arf feel ashamed 
Of ’ow I treated ’im what I've just named. 
Now that I’ve fell for you, it do seem dirty 
That when ’e pestered me I got so shirty. 
Now you ’ates me, and I know what it’s like 
I ain’t ’arf sorry for that little tyke. 

“ Pearly Queen ” (and one or two others) will note that 
her last line but one is not warranted by the original. A 
companion poem, indeed, makes it quite clear that the 
speaker's love was not unrequited. We hope to see more 
contributions from “ Pearly Queen,” and we must try 
to find a poem more worthy of her talents. 

The lovely view of Swiss mountains on “ R. E's” 
post card makes us envious, as we did not get abroad 
for a holiday this summer. 

It has been suggested that, following the practice of 
some examinations, we should place only Class I versions 
in order of merit, leaving the rest in alphabetical order 
within their respective classes. This would certainly 
lighten the Prize Editor’s task and sometimes lighten his 
conscience. When there are fifty or sixty translations to 
judge—as there are generally for a French prose—he 
cannot possibly devote to every version the detailed 
attention which he has to give to the leading ones. At 
any rate, we should be interested to have an expression 
of opinion from regular competitors. 

A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation into English verse of the following poem by 
Antonio Fogazzaro: 

VALSOLDA 
Vorrei su l'ardua guglia esser sepolto, 
Dove l'ultima luce a sera muor, 
Piede insolente non sentir sul volto, 
Inutil pianto non sentir sul cor. 
La bella rupe mia sarebbe fiera 
Il suo morto poeta di portar 
E mi vorrebbe ad ogni primavera 
Di mille fior selvaggi incoronar. 
Là verrebbe a cercarmi la tempesta, 
Fedele amante ; e con il vento e il tuon 
Mi ruggirebbe al cerchio de la testa 
Del dolor suo la barbara canzon. 
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Ma voi, signora pia, se navigando 

Veniste mai per questo lago un dì, 
Direste, forse un poco sospirando : 
“ Fu sempre ne le nuvole così.” 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 669, must reach 
the ofice by the first post on November 1, 1937, addressed 
“PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates, 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively : for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one depart- 
ment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at this 
stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. The final award will be made by the Editors, 
whose decision shall be final. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON OCTOBER 6, 

1937. 
While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper (say 11 in. by gin.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a Iin. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, }$ in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover,of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written: 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday. This ts essential ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. The title of the essay ; 

5. A declaration signed by the head of the school 

(a) Confirming the Candidate’s age ; 
(b) That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 
uncorrected work of the Candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay Competition,” 
and it should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


SCIENTIFIC, MATHEMATICAL 


An Introduction to 
Workshop Practice 


By P. E. ELLIS, Engineering Workshop Instructor and 
Lecturer, L.C.C. Beaufoy Technical Institute, London. With 
“ Moving ” Picture Illustrations. 64 in. by 7} in. 4s. net. 


Practical, and useful primarily to the beginner, this book gives 
a good, general outline of the knowledge required in the 
workshop or classroom by the apprentice or the junior 
engineering student. The text is coiplifcd by a large number 
of line diagrams, supplemented by four “ moving ” picture 
illustrations which it is hoped will quicken the students’ grasp 
of some fundamental operations. 


A Technical School Physics 


By J. F. SCOTT, B.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), Science Master, L.C.C. 
Beaufoy Institute, London. 


Vol. I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND MECHANICS. 38. 
Vol. II. Hear. 3s. 
Vol. III. Execrricrry AND MAGNETISM. In preparation. 


Designed specifically to meet the needs of students in aao 
Technical Schools and in the early stages of Technical Colleges. 


Machine Drawing 


For Students of Electrical Engineering 


By A. BRIDGE, Engineer at the General Electric Company. 
Oblong folio, 12 in. by 8 in., containing 39 full-page plates. 
48. 6d. net. i 


A graduated series of drawing exercises for part-time students 
of Electrical Engineering taking National Certificate Courses. 


Electricity and Magnetism 
for Schools 


By E. E. WOODWARD, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.M.I.E.E., Senior 
Science Master, Day Technical School for Boys, North-Western 


Polytechnic. 38. 
Covers the requirements of the School Certificate and Matricu- 
lation Examinations and the first year National Certificate 


Course in Electrical Engineering. 


Introductory Geometry 


By C. WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab.), Headmaster of 
Thetford Grammar School, and formerly Assistant Master at 
Oundle School; and R. C. B. Tarr, B.Sc. (Hons.) (London), 
Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar School. 
With or Without Answers, 18. 6d. 

This book covers the first year’s work of the School Certificate 
Course. 
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Mr. H. G. Wells as an Educationist 


By PROF. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Liet.D., 
President of the Historical Association 


Of all the papers read at the recent meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science none 
has attracted more attention, or given rise to keener 
controversy, than Mr. H. G. Wells’s presidential address 
in the Educational Science Section. That address, as 
it was read, is printed in full in another part of the 
present number of The Journal of Education, and although 
in this version some of the most provocative remarks 
in the address printed before the meeting have been 
eliminated or modified, sufficient remain to obviate all 
sense of surprise that from more than one quarter 
expressions of strong dissent have been heard. 

Mr. Wells, indeed, set out to be provocative. Announc- 
ing at the outset his ‘‘ irresponsibility ” and “ unortho- 
doxy,” rejoicing in the fact that he “ occupied no position 
from which he could be dismissed as unsound in his 
ideas,” he deliberately challenged the responsible and 
orthodox world. This is all to the good, if it is not taken 
too seriously. Responsible and orthodox people are apt 
to go to sleep unless they are roused now and again by 
an irresponsible gadfly. Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw are the two gadflies specially commissioned by 
providence to keep the present generation of preachers 
and teachers awake. From the secure vantage ground 
of mature years, established fame, and large incomes, 
they emerge from time to time to buzz and sting. 

Mr. Wells aroused the attention, and even the ire, 
of the teachers—of whom his audience was mainly 
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composed—by telling them that two-thirds of them 
were “in urgent need of being either reconditioned or 
superannuated,’’ and that the pupils they turned out 
from their schools were mere “ hordes of ignorant, 
unbalanced, uncritical minds, at once superstitious and 
credulous, weakly gregarious, easily baffled and easily 
misled.” He, moreover, actually went out of his way to 
excite the wrath of the preachers by stressing the 
smallness of Palestine, the diminutive size of the Temple, 
the insignificance of the Jews, the unreliability of the 
Old Testament, and the unimportance of Christianity. 

All this must have been highly exciting to his audience. 
They must have been on tenterhooks to know what was 
coming next. But it is scarcely possible to conceive 
anything less scientific. On the one hand, the spirit of 
calm dispassionate judgment is wholly absent. On the 
other hand, there is no basis of ascertained fact behind 
the wild assertions and sweeping generalizations of 
the address. Mr. Wells simply does not know what is 
going on in modern schools or what is contained in 
present-day text-books. When he speaks of history as 
consisting of stories of “royalty ; the murder of the 
princes in the Tower; the wives of Henry the Eighth ; 
the families of Edward and James; the mistresses of 
Charles II,” and so on, he is merely recalling, not very 
accurately, memories of his own Victorian childhood. 
When he pictures children in schools as chanting “‘ lists 
of capes and rivers ’’ under the impression that they are 
learning geography, he is thinking of the early far-off 
years of Mr. Polly or Mr. Lewisham. He is, in fact, 
obsolete and out of date. 

In his main contention, moreover, he is even pre- 
Victorian. His affiliation is with Charles Knight and the 
long-defunct Society for the Propagation of Useful 
Knowledge. His psychology is the long-discarded 
psychology of John Locke, Jeremy Bentham, James 
Mill, and the philosophical radicals of the early nine- 
teenth century. For, although he endeavours to safe- 
guard himself by saying that “it is not an entire scheme 
of education ” that he is putting forth, he obviously is 
possessed by the conviction that the future of humanity 
will be determined by the sort of information stuffed 
into the heads of children during the available 2,400 
hours of their school-life. If, on the one hand, they 
continue to be taught history, geography, and scripture 
on the present lines, they will develop ‘‘ a herd intelli- 
gence ” and will be fit only for “ mere cannon-fodder 
and stuff for massacres and stampedes.”’ If, on the other 
hand, their little noddles are filled with the “ lovely 
stuff ” disinterred by archaeologists and expounded by 
descriptive anthropologists ; if their vacant minds are 
stored with “ real pictures ” of the Amazon, the Nile, 
Labrador, “ and so on ” ; if they have been imbued with 
friendly feelings towards ‘‘ the bear, the wolf, the tiger, 
and the ape ’’—then we may hope that they will be 
fitted to face “ the monstrous responsibilities and dangers 
of this present world.” 

Now concerning this curious gospel of Mr. Wells there 
are two things to be said. First, it grossly exaggerates 
the importance of information in education. Informa- 
tion by itself is of very little value. Its usefulness 
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depends on the existence of an intelligence capable of 
applying it, and of a character fitted to apply it well. 
The Germans are probably the best informed people on 
earth to-day, and it would conceivably be far better for 
the world if they knew less about universal history, 
colonial geography, the biology of bacteria, the physics 
of aviation, and the chemistry of poison gases. It is the 
formative rather than the informative elements in educa- 
tion that are the vital matter. It is the influences that 
develop intelligence and determine character that 
count in the long run. Moreover, nothing is more easy 
to acquire nowadays, when it is wanted, than informa- 
tion. Mr. Wells himself has made a good deal, of a 
sort, accessible in his Outlines of History and of Science. 
The world is replete with encyclopaedias, cheap manuals, 
and reference books of every kind. Experts are to be 
found in all important centres who can provide precise 
information on all subjects in unlimited quantities. 
Information is as common as dirt. 

The second thing to be said is this: Is the historical, 
geographical, biological, physical, and chemical informa- 
tion which Mr. Wells would impart in his 2,400 hours 
the sort of information that children from 10 to 16 years 
old can assimilate ? One may confidently assert that it 
is not. So long a time has elapsed since Mr. Wells 


“taught as a non-resident master in a private school ” 


that he has forgotten the limitations of the infant mind. 
It is in respect of his cardinal subject, history, that this 
failure of memory is most evident. In respect of geo- 
graphy he realizes that “‘ local topography ” should form 
its basis. In other words, the child’s mind should be 
carefully led on from the known to the unknown ; from 
the child’s town or village to the Amazon, the Nile, 
Labrador, “and so on.” Why in history should the 
reverse process be adopted ? Why should the bewildered 
infant be faced at the outset of its study with the 
latest discoveries of archaeologists and anthropologists, 
and only come “at last ’’ to the history of the British 
Isles ? Mr. Wells underestimates both the interest and 
the importance of British history. He suffers from a 
touch of the “furtive anti-patriotism of the leftish 
teacher ” to which he refers. He is too dispassionately 
cosmopolitan ; too inhuman ; too much obsessed by the 
insignificance of man amid the immensities and eternities 
of the ungenial universe. Hence, though he is useful as 
a gadfly he is unsafe as a guide. 


A new scries entitled Psycho-analytical Epitomes, to be 
edited by Dr. John Rickman, is announced among Autumn 
Books to be published by the HoGarTH PREss; the first 
two volumes are Sigmund Freud: a General Selection, by 
the editor, and Love, Hate and Reparation, by Melanie 
Klein and Joan Riviere. Miss Sally Graves has prepared 
A History of Soctalism. 

* æ % 

Messrs. Facchino’s Purity Biscuits, Ltd., have issued a 
new series of pictures under the general title ‘‘ How or 
Why ” ! The series has been prepared for inclusion in the 
wrapping of the firm’s luncheon chocolate wafer biscuits 
which are made exclusively for distribution to schools. 
The pictures are amusing and most interesting, and the 
reading matter is both informative and educative. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


"THE Board of Education has followed up its 

recent pamphlet, A Review of Juntor Technical 
Schools in England (No. 111), by a further publication 
entitled Suggestions in regard to Teach- 


ae ingin Junior Technical Schools (No. 113). 
echnical aun 
Schools ; The first publication concerned itself 


with the results of full inspections on 
some eighty-two junior technical schools. A general 
picture was thus given of the way in which the schools 
were fulfilling their function. Their success can without 
exaggeration be said to have “ been striking, and 
seems traceable to the qualifications of the teachers, 
the freedom from external examinations and the organi- 
zation which links the schools up with technical colleges 
and with industry.” The junior technical school has 
been shown to be a vital part of the educational system. 
This, we believe was shown with some clarity when we 
reviewed the pamphlet in the August issue of this 
Journal. The second publication is, in our view to be 
welcomed as the next logical step by the Board of 
Education after it had presented its general picture. 


PAMPHLET No. 113 incorporates the conclusions 

reached by H.M. Inspectors in respect of the 
suggestions they feel able to offer concerning the teaching 
of the various subjects of the curricula. 


fag pear It is divided into three parts. The first 
to Teaching. deals with subjects which are special 


features of the junior technical school 
curricula where preparation is made for constructive 
trades such as engineering and building. The second 
deals similarly with the work of junior commercial 
schools. The third 1s concerned with those subjects 
which are common to both types of school. We recom- 
mend the pamphlet for study not only by those whose 
work is directly discussed but especially by those 
concerned in educational administration. The passages 
on the function of science and its organization, on the 
place in the curriculum of English, history, and geo- 
graphy, and their relation to other subjects of the curri- 
culum, are of particular value. We might add that they 
constitute a real refutation of Mr. H. G. Wells’ general 
view that schools are still pursuing the aims and methods 
of thirty years ago. 


NoT before it was time, attention has been directed by 

The Times Educational Supplement to the question 
of unemployment among graduates, arising from the 
remarkable expansion of university 
students the world over. In twenty- 
four countries during twenty years the 
number has risen from two-thirds of a million to one 
and three-quarter millions. The increase varies from 
country to country, but here the number has nearly 
doubled. The crisis has not been so severe as, for 
example, in Germany, because the number of positions 
available has also increased. Germany, of course, has 


Openings for 
Graduates : 


taken drastic measures to reduce the number of students, 
and has, incidentally, experienced a dearth of trained 
engineers in consequence. Great Britain will be loath 
to restrict the growth by artificial means, but will 
turn her attention rather to the problem of how best to 
use the service of the graduates in different spheres of 
life. Mention is made of the good work of the appoint- 
ments boards, but these cannot create posts. What is 
needed is for public opinion to be converted to the view 
that university education can bring trained minds to 
walks of life that have, so far, shown little enough 
disposition to use them. The most obvious of these is 
the increasingly important local government service 
of the country, and the second possible outlet is the 
primary schools. New opportunities in these fields 
would go far to adjust the position. An obvious 
corollary would appear to be that better prospects of 
advancement would have to be offered. 


V E have received a copy of a report of the 1937 
Congress of the National Union of Students of 
England and Wales and the preparatory investigation 
for the Congress. The body of the 
report sets forth the conclusions arrived 
at by the sections which dealt with 
education, with commerce and industry, and with the 
professions and public services. In each case an outline 
of the discussion is followed by a definite statement of 
the resolutions adopted. A series of appendices includes 
one on the work and functions of a university appoint- 
ments board, and another on graduate unemployment 
in Wales; that area being selected because of the 
relative completeness of the information available. The 
report deals suggestively, and as effectively as is at 
present possible, with a difficult problem. We note in 
particular the finally expressed opinion that a good 
honours degree, establishing a good academic foundation 
upon which to build; avoidance of subjects in which 
there is a danger of too severe competition; a good 
social and athletic record during undergraduate days ; 
the development of initiative and personality; to be 
able to talk well, mix well, and co-operate well, are the 
qualities which practically ensure success, and in the 
absence of which no appointments boards will be of 
much avail. The report may be obtained free on 
application to the N.U.S., 3 Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 


Knowledge and 
Qualities Advised. 


()UR learned contemporary English, the organ of the 

English Association, naturally makes its chief 
appeal, so far as teachers are concerned, to English 
specialists. The August number con- 
tained, however, a lively article, by 
Mr. A. Alington, on “School Stories 
—Old and New,” which is of decidedly general interest. 
He begins by making the point that the desire to write 
an exciting story with a school background may easily 
lead to a distortion of the truth about schools and school 
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life. He tells a delicious dream-story of a headmaster’s 
speech on prize-giving day. Hitching his gown around 
him, the headmaster proceeds to remark upon the 
uneventful hours of work and play. It had been neces- 
sary to expel only three boys, Flashman and Scaife for 
intoxication, and Woodley, who had had the mis- 
fortune to be discovered in the embrace of his house- 
master’s wife. In addition to these unhappy incidents, 
one boy, the wretched Eric Williams, had put the 
finishing touch upon a disastrous career by running away 
to sea and afterwards expiring as the result of his priva- 
tions. The headmaster was glad to state that the staff 
had worked together devotedly. Perhaps a certain gloom 
had been cast over the common room by the persistent 
efforts of Mr. Perrin to murder Mr. Traill, but otherwise 
no body of men could have formed a more happily united 
band. We present our readers with this taste of 
Mr. Alington’s quality, and recommend them not to 
miss his excellent article. 


DUCATIONAL administration is becoming an 
important profession. A conference of represen- 
tatives of the Associations of Authorities and Directors 
of Education recently published a 
statement on the appointment and 
status of chief education officers. Some 
authorities do not accord due status to their education 
officers but the position is improving. As to qualifica- 
tions, administrative ability and experience are regarded 
as essential, teaching experience as “‘ very desirable,” 
and a good university degree as “ most expedient.” 
Salaries are linked to status and qualifications. If we 
contrast education with other departments of local 
authorities, such as roads, on the basis of qualifications 
and responsibility, the question of status should not 
present difficulties. It is surprising that more facilities 
are not offered in our universities for the training of 
educational administrators. For full efficiency, a wide 
range of knowledge of the law and history of education, 
organization at home and abroad, finance and statistics, 
should be required. Good judgment in selecting for 
appointments and in dealing with questions of discipline 
are essential but difficult to test. 


Educational 
Administration. 


“THE City of London School has celebrated its cen- 

tenary, one of the principal festivities being a 
magnificent reception by the Corporation at the Guild- 
hall. Opened in Honey Lane Market, 
Cheapside, on February 2, 1837, the 
School owes its origin to the bequest 
of John Carpenter, a medieval town clerk who died in 
1442. Carpenter Scholarships are still awarded. The 
School has had many distinguished headmasters and 
pupils. E. A. Abbott, an Old Citizen, whose pupils 
included Asquith, Rushbrooke, and C. E. Montague, 
introduced the teaching of English literature, possibly 
for the first time in English schools. Almost from the 
beginning, science has been taught, and practical chemis- 
try dates back to 1847. Huggins and Gowland Hopkins 
are among its scientific, and Sidney Lee, Israel Gollancz, 
and Walter Raleigh among its literary alumni. 


City of London 
School. 
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THRE School has occupied its present building on the 
Victoria Embankment since 1883, and has well 
maintained its reputation as an educational pioneer. 
At different times subjects such as 
music, economics, practical biology, 
and journalism have been introduced 
into its curricula. Other city schools such as St. Paul's 
and Charterhouse having migrated to the suburbs or the 
country, the City of London has increased responsibility 
in maintaining the educational tradition of the City of 
London. With the Corporation willing to bear the 
responsibility for the maintenance of the School, there 
is no cause for anxiety on the financial side. To celebrate 
the centenary, new class-rooms have been added and a 
school swimming bath, claimed to be one of the best in 
Great Britain. The School can look forward with full 
confidence to its second century of successful work. 


New 
Developments. 


"T RAVEL as a means of education is receiving in- 

- creased recognition in secondary schools. The 
listless holidays of Victorian days, seasoned with “* holi- 
day tasks,” have disappeared, we may 
hope never to return. Thomas Love 
Peacock ridiculed the craze for travel 
when the steam locomotive was invented. Why should 
civilized man congratulate himself, he asked, on having 
a machine to whirl him from one place where he is 
wretched to another place where he is equally wretched ? 
Dr. Johnson was not a great traveller, but he admitted 
that “the mind was enlarged by it and... an 
acquisition of character was derived from it.” Rumours 
of war having happily ceased, our people went to the 
Continent in record thousands, many to visit the Paris 
Exhibition. Ona single day, 30,000 passengers left Dover. 


Travel. 


U NDER the auspices of the Students’ Representative 

Council of the Glasgow University, a freshers’ 
camp was organized at Ardgoil Estate during the third 
week of September. This was for the 


Gisstow purpose of bridging the gap between 
Sia school and university, by bringing 
Camp. intending students into touch with 


senior students and members of the 
university staff who gave talks on various aspects of 
university life. The cost for the week was {1 and this 
included the railway fare. The idea seems an excellent 
one. A freshers’ camp should be a good means of 
initiating young students into the social life of the 
university. In a sense this is only a part of a larger 
movement. A Scottish universities camp has been held 
for a number of years at Carr Bridge for students 
already in attendance at the Scottish universities and 
has proved a great success. There has been some talk of 
extending the arrangements so as to include students 
from any British university. There would seem to be 
no good reason why hospitality should not be extended 
also to students from foreign universities as well. 
University students are at an age when friendly inter- 
course with foreigners of a like age should prove par- 
ticularly stimulating and valuable. 
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AST month in these notes mention was made of an 
~ inquiry on the teaching of arts and crafts in 
secondary schools in Wales made by a special committee 
set up by the Council of the University 
College for of Wales. It is, therefore, of some 
Wales. interest to note that the Advisory 
Council for Technical Education in 
South Wales and Monmouthshire recently held a con- 
ference for the consideration of a proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a National College of Art for Wales, and that 
there were present not only the Permanent Secretary 
to the Welsh Department of the Board of Education 
but also the Past-President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Director of the National 
Museum of Wales. It was stated that to build such a 
College would entail an expenditure of between £150,000 
and {250,000 and that its annual cost of maintenance 
would be about £40,000. Rather late in the day Wales 
is seeking to apply the principles laid down in Circular 
1432 of the Board of Education, issued some two years 
ago, for the reorganization of art education. As was 
revealed at the conference, in addition to the main 
difficulty of cost there is the great difficulty—a very 
real one in Wales—far topographical reasons, of finding 
a suitable and convenient centre for such a college. 
Then will come the difficulty of getting agreement to a 
scheme which will secure the support, including the 
financial support, of all the Welsh local education 
authorities. When Wales can proceed with the scheme 
—and it cannot for some years—the decision as to 
whether the college is to be independent or to go 
‘* all-technical ” will be watched with interest. 


An Art 


HE Central Modern Languages Committee of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland has submitted a 
report on the marking of higher French papers in the 


Leaving Certificate Examination. The 
The purpose of the report is to make clear 
Marking of by means of a marked sample paper 
Leaving : : 
what standard of achievement is 

Certificate í ' 
Papers expected in written work from pass 
in French, candidates. In the experiment which 


forms the subject of the report, eleven 
experienced teachers co-operated, each marking a full 
set of papers worked by a pupil under examination 
conditions. The results were pooled, and where there 
were discrepancies, discussion ensued in order to bring 
out an agreed mark. The report then goes on to suggest 
a scheme of marking. It recommends that unimportant 
mistakes should be underlined by a dotted line, definite 
errors by a single line, and gross blunders by a double 
line, with penalties of 4, 1, and Irẹ, respectively. Re- 
peated errors should be penalized once only. In the case 
of the dictation the penalties should be only half as 
serious, $ for a wrong or omitted accent, + for a definite 
error. It is recommended further that a plus mark 
should be noted in the margin for any outstandingly 
good feature in a theme or version. Before summing 
up the marks to be deducted a general “ impression ” 
mark should be noted down, and this should be considered 
along with the “ mechanical” mark before the final 
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mark is assigned. The report should be extremely 
helpful to teachers of modern languages. 


[5 certain parts of Scotland, in Angus and Eastern 

Perthshire especially, the work of the schools is 
interrupted in the autumn so that the farmers may have 
the help of the school children to lift 


ies rs their potatoes. The practice 1s an 
ee iniquitous one and has been frequently 


protested against by teachers and 
educationists generally. It involves a serious inter- 
ference with the continuity of school work. In order to 
permit of the arrangement the children’s summer 
holidays are cut short, and then when the autumn term 
is well under way, usually at the beginning of October, 
the schools are closed for three, sometimes four, weeks, so 
that the farmers may have their crops lifted cheaply. 
The arrangement of school holidays is usually left in the 
hands of the local school management committees, 
and as these committees are dominated by the local 
farmers the school work has to suffer, despite the pro- 
tests of the teachers and others. With such a large 
number of unemployed one would think there was 
little need, as there is certainly no justification, for the 
exploitation of the children. This pernicious practice 
suggests a somewhat caustic criticism of the Scotsman’s 
boasted interest in education. The more enlightened 
education authorities have put down the practice. Can 
the Education Department do nothing ? 


F VIDENCE of the careful and practical interest in 

the education of their employees is shown by 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company in an adver- 
tisement which the company is exhibit- 
ing in of one the windows of its 
Aldwych building. The display is prob- 
ably unique since it deals solely with the importance 
which the company attaches to the training of personnel. 
“The Backbone of Industry is Personnel. Trade, 
School, College (the three principal apprentice courses) 
provide the finest practical training for mechanical 
engineering: provide all efficient apprentices with 
unrivalled opportunities for promotion: provide the 
firm with a unique supply of fully qualified craftsmen and 
staff ”—these are the captions which meet the eye. 
The company’s brochure, Education for Industry, sets 
out the courses available and the social activities which 
draw together all grades of apprentices. We welcome 
this publication of the company’s schemes for securing 
properly trained staff. Education and industry have 
therein really come together in a carefully planned effort 
which might well be emulated. 


Education for 
Industry. 


T seems to be no easier to establish a concordat on 
religious education in public elementary schools in 
Wales than it does in England, though Wales set out 
with the idea of doing this much earlier 


a than did England. Even when the 
Welsh Schools acrimonies of discussion which attended 


the passing of the Education Act of 
I1902 were most bitter, certain high personages in Wales 
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came within an ace of securing an agreement. Ever 
since, from time to time, efforts at finding a solution 
have been revived, and it was thought that the swift 
dying out of the fires of sectarian differences would have 
facilitated a settlement of the difficulty long since. In 
1920—almost exactly half-way back to the Act of 1902— 
the famous Welsh concordat was put forward by leaders 
of religious thought in Wales. Amongst its main 
proposals were (1) Compulsory religious education on 
an agreed syllabus in all elementary schools in Wales, 
(2) The transfer of church school buildings on a nominal 
rent to the local education authorities who were to have 
the power of appointing and dismissing teachers and the 
duty of maintaining buildings ; there was to be a certain 
amount of specific church religious education in trans- 
ferred church schools under certain conditions. But 
the leaders were more in agreement than the rank and 
file and this effort, too, failed. In the Borough of 
Swansea however, a scheme on almost exactly these lines 
has been working happily and successfully for years. 
With this striking exception, Wales appears to have 
shelved this awkward question and to be waiting for 
efflux of time to bring about the closure of church schools 
or for local agreements to spread their influence gradually 
Now the Education Act of 1936 and the newest recruit 
to the Welsh bench of bishops, the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
appear likely to rouse Wales to new efforts. 
ON September 11, 8,000 people attended at the 
Pavilion, Carnarvon, to welcome the three 
Welsh Nationalists on their return from Maidstone jail 
where they had been sent because they 


ie attempted to set fire to an aerodrome 
Farewell in North Wales as a protest against 


His Majesty’s Government’s neglect of 
Wales and of the prohibition of the use of Welsh in the 
Courts of Law of Wales. One of the three is a minister 
of religion and he, apparently, goes back to his vocation 
with fairly general approbation. The second was a 
lecturer at University College, Swansea: he has been 
replaced. The third was an assistant master in a 
secondary school. On his conviction he was asked by 
the Board of Education to return his certificate for 
decision whether it could be re-issued to him. After 
long consideration the Board returned the certificate 
but left the matter of continuance of appointment 
to be decided by the governors of the school who put to 
the assistant master two questions designed to secure 
from him an assurance that he would not commit any 
‘“ unconstitutional act ’’ whilst he was employed at the 
school. This assurance he gave and his appointment was 
continued. A few days afterwards he went to Carnarvon 
for his ‘‘ Welcome Home.” The situation is an interesting 
one. Some time ago this master was of opinion that un- 
constitutional acts were justified in certain circumstances. 
Apparently he does not think so now and is not going to 
think so in the future. What has made him change his 
mind ? If not the retention of his post then why did he go 
to Carnarvon ? On the other hand, if the Board of Educa- 
tion had failed to return his certificate would that have 
prevented him from teaching in a Welsh secondary school? 
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AN interesting article on history teaching appears in 

the A.M.A. for September. The writer bases his 
remarks on a long and detailed discussion of the teaching 
of pre-history, published in the official 


Harel journal of the German National 
in Germany. Socialist Teachers’ Association. It 


is there laid down that the prime con- 
dition of any educational reform is that the teacher 
shall be a convinced National Socialist, for only upon the 
basis of a National Socialist outlook can an educational 
system take shape. The principal requirements for the 
history syllabus have been laid down by ministerial 
decree. Among them we find that the importance of 
race is to be emphasized. Whatever Germany has 
borrowed from foreign sources can only have been useful 
in so far as the foreign peoples were of a kindred race. 
Again, ‘‘ We do not content ourselves with the presen- 
tation of ‘truth,’ but measure the value of facts by 
their importance for the maintenance, the strengthening 
or weakening of our race. . . . It would be one-sided, 
when demonstrating the high level of Nordic German 
culture to point merely to the beautifully shaped 
implements of the Stone Age . . . the real superiority 
lies in the Nordic Germanic soul, out of which all the 
externals of life were created and received their peculiar 
stamp.” All this means that the old text-books must 
be swept away, and, to sum up, the history teacher must 
be a devout National Socialist; he must propagate 
National Socialism in the class-room; and he must 
see to it that all historical facts demonstrate the 
superiority of the German race. 


[DURING the past decade there has been a great 

output of books on art work in schools, and 
among them have been many real contributions to the 
science of teaching. But in some of 
these books there is a quality of 
ostentation which does disservice to 
the subject. Nothing but harm can result from publish- 
ing incredibly clever designs by So-and-so, age 13. 
Then we have books which devote many pages to 
explaining to a hypothetically philistine world why art 
should be taught at all. They usually overstate the 
case, as, for example, ‘‘ Every child is born with the 
power to create,” or, “ Every child unspoiled by stereo- 
typed, formal school training has the natural desire to 
express himself through drawing and modelling.” The 
truth is that not all are born with the power to create, 
and where this power does exist the desire to express it 
visually is by no means universal. Ifa child is born with 
creative powers then his early efforts with pencil and 
paper will have very little resemblance to the image in 
his mind. One gets from the infant what one would 
expect, namely meaningless scribble. These efforts 
equally naturally begin to bear more relationship to the 
artistic expression of emotion as the child gets older. 
In this connection the paper to Section J of the British 
Association by Dr. Hilda Oldham is of interest. Her 
experiments have been made in eight schools including 
a nursery school and a public school, and she has 
investigated such matters as the children’s choice of 


Children’s 
Drawings. 
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subjects, sex differences, the influence of environment, 
and the expression of abstract qualities by means of 
colour and form. Such research should tend to put the 
teaching of art, with all that it implies of appreciation, 
in as secure a position in the mind of the layman as that 
occupied by the three R’s; and above all to bring the 
children’s art activities into touch with the practical 
needs of everyday life. 


IR ERNEST GRAHAM-LITTLE, in a letter to 
The Times, has published an earnest plea to the 
trustees of the British Museum to extend the hours of 
opening of the library. In duty bound, 
he has especially in mind the needs of 
external students of the University of 
London who are writing theses for higher degrees. 
Their only laboratory in many instances is the great 
library of the British Museum. ‘‘ Many of them,” as 
Sir Ernest says, ‘‘ are occupied during the day and have 
opportunities for study only after their daily work is 
done.” In another letter, Mr. R. Offor, Librarian of 
Leeds University, reports that the Brotherton Library 
is open on four evenings a week till 9 p.m., and the total 
attendances last session were 6,800, an average of about 
seventy. The Times, in a leading article, admits that 
the London student, using the word “ student ” in its 
widest sense, should not be in an inferior position to the 
Oxford student who can read in the Radcliffe Camera 
until ten o'clock at night. 


British Museum 
Library : 


“THE British Museum Library is unique, and no other 

library in London can hope to compete with it. 
But the London University Library, when installed in 
the new Bloomsbury building, will 


Kongon serve a most useful purpose. Some 
University : i ae i : 

Library. interesting statıstıcs are given in the 

annual report of the Library Com- 

mittee. During 1936, 2,244 new readers were enrolled 


and the total number of readers using the Library 
was 8,340, 40 per cent of these being external 
students. The number of books was 153,380, and books 
borrowed 46,369, of which 6,353 were sent by post. 
When the British Museum and the University are 
immediate neighbours in Bloomsbury could not some 
arrangement for co-operation be devised? If so, 
London University might enjoy in a measure the great 
privileges accorded to Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 


“THE failure of the experiment for the promotion of 

educational research, initiated by the Royal 
Society of Teachers, is no credit to that body. A great 
opportunity has been wasted owing to 
wrong methods of procedure and to 
the indifference of central and local 
education authorities. Without official support, generous 
and enthusiastic, we see little hope of success in the 
promotion of educational research. Access to the raw 
material in schools is an essential condition. This is 
admitted in The Times in a leading article on ‘ Science 
and Education,” the epilogue of which deserves quota- 
tion: ‘‘ Central organization of research would, in a 


Educational 
Research. 
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couple of generations, give us a scientifically established 
body of fact and doctrine on which to base educational 
methods.” Some of the provincial universities are doing 
valuable work in this field. 


DDRESSING the Conference on Adult Education at 
Cambridge, Prof. Lancelot Hogben protested 
against the attempt to treat controversial topics without 
bias as psychologically false; and 
Adult Education. against ‘“‘the arrogant complacency 
which is too common among university 
men.” The challenge of dictatorship would have to be 
met by “a positive educational programme ” and “a 
more virile creed.” He referred to the medieval rubbish 
taught as economics in universities. Adult education 
should not be academic education, elegant exposition 
of useless literature. Adults need courses on malnutri- 
tion, public health policy, and the revolution of agri- 
cultural technique made possible by recent biological 
discoveries. This may be true when courses of lectures 
are possible. But would not great benefit to adults 
accrue also from directed study demanding self-expression 
in the form of critical essays ? 


IR RICHARD GREGORY, in a letter to The Times, 
discusses the attitude of scientific workers towards 
the social implications of science, with special reference 
to the British Association. Science, he 
writes, cannot be divorced from ethics. 
The physical sciences have helped to 
bring about the present position of world instability. 
What is the corrective? ‘‘ One of the prime needs of 
the present time is the development of research in the 
social and biological sciences....’’ Sir Richard 
claims that the British Association is moving with the 
times in this matter. In another letter, Lord Bledisloe 
demands discussion at meetings of the Association, 
without acerbity or hysteria, of the mechanism of poli- 
tical, economic, and social activity. Dictatorship, for 
example, may be regarded as a psychological phenomenon 
worthy of scientific study. 


Science and 
Politics. 


“THE Report of the Acting Principal of London 
University (Lt.-Col. S. J. Worsley) contains, as 
usual, interesting statistics. In 1936, candidates for 
examinations reached the record total 


wus of 45,999. This total includes 28,205 
University 
Statistics. candidates for Matriculation and 


General School Examination. Admis- 
sions to the University through all channels were 10,909, 
including 2,253 through the Matriculation Examination, 
4,902 through the General School Examination, 333 
through Special University Entrance Examinations, 
1,285 through Oxford or Cambridge School Examination 
certificates, 1,427 through other approved certificates, 
and 709 as graduates of other universities. These 
statistics are of special interest on account of the con- 
troversy about the relation of the school examination for 
Matriculation. More than twice as many students are 
admitted to the University through school examination 
than through the Matriculation examination. 
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' Tales of Schooldays 


A Modern Tom Brown’s Schooldays 

By MICHAEL ScoTT. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
The Saturday Match 

By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. (5s. net. Dent.) 

Both these books are entertainment for boys, but the 
first has also a more serious intention. It sets out to picture 
faithfully the life and the soul of Rugby as Mr. Scott knew 
it, and in its author’s words “ does, I believe, help to show 
what the public schools contribute to the maturing of the 
best in British manhood, British character and British 
intellect.” ‘‘ A Modern Tom Brown ” is the great-grandson 
of the Tom Brown, and Mr. Scott has allowed him to find at 
Rugby many boys of the same names as those to be met in 
Thomas Hughes’ famous book. He has, however, taken 
only the names, while giving to their bearers characters 
of his own imagining. He tells us that he is afraid that he 
cannot completely justify this use of Thomas Hughes’ 
immortal book, and we are afraid we agree with him. To 
those who know Tom Brown’s Schooldays, the use of the 
names is at first a source of bewilderment and subsequently 
an annoyance, while to those who do not, the device is 
meaningless. This is a minor point. The main thing is 
that Mr. Scott has succeeded in his object; he has 


written an interesting book on the Rugby of his own time. 

We follow Tom Brown from his prep. school through Rugby 
till the last day of his last term, when, at ‘‘ house supper ” 
Old Rugbeians speak out the faith that is in them. From 
the mouth of Warner, we hear probably Mr. Scott’s own 
faith. ‘‘ We all have our grouses and pet aversions, but on 
the important major issues we agree. About fagging, 
prefects, blogging (bullying) and sex; games, the O.T.C. 
and the public school spirit, corporal punishment.” All 
these matters are dealt with in the book, and while all 
readers may not agree as whole-heartedly as those present 
at the house supper, they will admit that Mr. Scott has 
made a good case. 

Mr. de Sélincourt’s book would probably please boys 
(and girls) more than Mr. Scott’s for he has no other 
intention but to be entertaining. The Kimpton family 
are on holiday at the Sussex village of Tillingfold. 
Kimpie, aged 14, is a doughty young cricketer who has lost 
his dog. The Saturday Match is the story of how he came 
to play for Tillingfold and to find “ Rags ” on the very 
same day. The whole family is delightful and the book 
shows a real understanding of children, and would be a 
great favourite in a third or fourth form library. 


The Founder of the Roman Empire 


Augustus Caesar 
By Dr. B. M. ALLEN. (8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

From September, 1937, to September, 1938, the Italian 
people, by order of Signor Mussolini, will be celebrating the 
2,000th anniversary of the birth of Augustus Caesar. The 
world will hear much, and the Italian portion of it still 
more, of the man who founded the Roman Empire and 
under whom the Mediterranean became an exclusively 
“ Roman Sea.” And those who hear about Augustus will 
be invited to turn their thoughts from the past to the 
present; to see a new Augustus in the Fascist Dictator, a 
new incipient Roman Empire in Tripoli and Abyssinia, and a 
new effort to recover the Mediterranean for Rome by expelling 
from its waters those modern Carthaginians, the British. 

In the circumstances it is well that we should have in our 
hands a clear and impartial survey of the career of the 
great Emperor. Of his importance there can be no question ; 
for, as his present biographer well says, “ his name is 
embedded in our calendar, our era dates from the years in 
which he held sway, and our civilization has sprung from 
the Empire which he built.” Dr. Allen is an experienced 
biographer. His Life of General Gordon conclusively 
vindicated the memory of the great Christian soldier from 
the base slanders of Lytton Strachey. His monograph upon 
Sir Robert Morant described in a masterly manner the 
career and the ideals of the most mighty of modern British 
bureaucrats. His Augustus Caesar does not fall below the 


high standard of his two preceding works. It is brilliantly 
written ; its scholarship is unimpeachable ; its conclusions 
are convincing in their clarity and sanity. The book is 
divided into three parts. The first, necessarily brief 
because of lack of materials for its elucidation, traces the 
progress of ‘‘ Caius Octavius ” from his birth in 63 B.c. to 
the crisis in his career caused by the assassination of his 
great-uncle, Julius Caesar, in 44 B.c. The second part 
treats of him as “ Caesar ” (44-27 B.c.); the third as 
“ Augustus ” (27 B.C.—A.D. 14). 

Dr. Allen is frankly an admirer of the founder of the 
Roman Empire. This biography, therefore, tends to rectify 
the undue disparagement of his character and achievements 
shown in the writings of Gibbon in the eighteenth century 
and those of Mommsen in the nineteenth. But Dr. Allen 
recognizes that concerning many controversial matters 
judgment must remain in suspense. For, by a curious 
fatality, most of the first-rate authorities for the life and 
reign of Augustus have disappeared. He himself wrote 
Memoirs, but only a few fragments have survived. Plutarch 
wrote a sketch of him, but no copy has come down to us, 
Livy, too, treated of him in his great History, but among the 
missing books of that work are those covering this period. 
On the basis, however, of such authorities as exist— 
Appian, Suetonius, Dio Cassius, Cicero, the Monumentsum 
Ancyranum—Dr. Allen has produced a masterly and 
enthralling study. 


Mallarmé as a Professor of English 


Thémes anglais pour toutes 
Stéphane Mallarmé 
Préface de PAUL VALERY. (Gallimard. 15fr.) 

It is curious how many French men of letters have been 
professors of English. Auguste Angellier springs at once 
to the mind, and we have still living, Paul Dottin and 


les grammaires par 


Georges Jamin. Mallarmé, who was so misunderstood and 
abused during his lifetime, even by so acute a critic as 
Jules Lemaitre, has now come into his own. The recent 
work of Roger Fry and Charles Mauron has explained his 
difficult work to English readers. It is rare that the manv- 
script of a school book should be acquired by a national 
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library and placed among its treasures. It is rarer 
that one of the major poets of France should write 
a preface for it. This preface, by the by, would form 
a suitable piece of translation for even our best French 
scholars. 

Mallarmé hated his work as professor of English at the 
Lycée Fontanes, but he had to go through with it since his 
. poetry brought him little or nothing. As M. Valéry says, 
poets have always had to ply odd trades: Homer begged 
his bread, Virgil and Horace flattered the great, Villon 
thieved, Aretino practised every vile art, Moliére and 
Shakespeare acted and produced, La Fontaine lived on his 
friends as did Verlaine. It was not till the days of Byron, 
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Hugo and Tennyson that poets were able to make fortunes. 

Mallarmé’s book is divided into one hundred lessons to 
last through a school year. He first gives a rule of grammar 
and then ten sentences that illustrate it to be translated into 
English. These sentences are English proverbs and phrases 
that he has translated into French. Many of them are old 
sayings, now entirely out of use among us. At the end he 
gives the thousand phrases in the original. It is a pity that 
this part of the book has not been corrected by an English- 
man: misprints might thus have been avoided. 

Needless to say that this book should be in the hands of 
every French teacher, especially if he has written a text- 
book himself. ; 


Economics 


The Second Industrial Survey of South Wales 
Vol. I. Industries. Vol. 2. Facilities. Vol. 3. 
Development. (Vol. 1, 15s. net. Vols. 2 and 3, 
1os. 6d. net each. Set of 3 Vols., 30s. net. Cardiff: 
University Press Board. London: Oxford University 
Press.) 

These portly volumes, running to some 1,200 pages, 
embody the results of a fourteen months’ investigation 
undertaken for the National Industrial Development 
Council of Wales and Monmouthshire by a survey staff 
under the direction of Prof. H. A. Marquand, with the aid 
of a grant from the Commissioner for Special Areas. The 
aims of the survey were, briefly, to ascertain the state of 
employment in South Wales and its probable future, to 
find out what facilities the region could offer to new indus- 
tries, and to make suggestions as to such industries and the 
most suitable sites for their establishment. Volume I, 
therefore, describes in considerable detail both the major 
and the minor industries already existing in the region 


(excluding agriculture). Volume II opens with an account of 
natural resources by the Professor of Geology at University 
College, Cardiff, and then outlines the transport facilities 
and public utility services of the region. But the greater 
part of this volume consists of a detailed account of all the 
facilities—electricity, gas, water, drainage, education, 
rates, &c.—of every local government area in the region. 
This will obviously be of great value to business firms con- 
templating a settlement in South Wales. The first half of 
Volume III is a chapter by Miss Hilda Jennings on the 
labour supply of the region, embodying the results of a 
very exhaustive and careful inquiry into the subject. The 
rest of the volume contains suggestions for new industries 
and their location, for the extension of existing industries, 
and for the improvement of present facilities, based on the 
results of the survey previously described. The book is 
equipped with maps and abundant statistical tables, and 
the thoroughness with which such an enormous task has 
been carried out is beyond all praise. 


Education 


The Scientific Study of Educational Problems 
By Prof. W. S. Monroe and M. D. ENGELHART. 
(12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

This book is addressed to those who wish to study 
educational problems scientifically and to those, a much 
larger class, who should take advantage of the results of 
educational research. It includes a treatment of statistical 
technique employed in such research. Evidence is produced 
that educational research is taken seriously in the United 
States. The number of doctor’s degrees in education 
increased from 53 in 1918 to 337 in 1932, the total during 
this period being 2,302. The Review of Educational Research 
listed 6,864 contributions in its bibliographies for the 
three years 1931 to 1933. This is a formidable output even 
admitting that much of the work is inferior in quality and 
some of the contributions are “essentially futile.” The 
authors have not attempted a summary statement of 
results from educational research of proved value in prac- 
tice. They are content with the assertion that ‘“ the 
direct application of research findings has resulted in a 
number of changes in our schools, some of them destined 
to have far-reaching effects,’’ a reference being given to a 
publication. In another place it is suggested that research 
has helped in curriculum construction. The study of the 
history of education is, they admit, “a fascinating 
activity ” and “a source of inspiration” and is useful as a 


ce 


check on “ many current absurdities in education.” In 
recent years the history of education has been overshadowed 
by the more scientific branches involving measurement 
and statistical analysis. A vast amount of educational 
material is evidently available for scientific study. We 
wish the authors had been able to demonstrate more 
conclusively that the results would be worth the effort. 


Chapters in the History of Owens College and of 
Manchester University, 1851-1914 
By Prof. E. F1IppEs. (7s. 6d. net. 
versity Press.) 

The main purpose of this book is to supplement earlier 
accounts of the history of Owens College from sources not 
previously used or accessible. In spite of this limited aim, 
however, it leaves a vivid impression on the reader of the 
exciting growth of a modern university, starting from the 
day when John Owens left most of his fortune to “ secure 
instruction of a university character for persons of the 
male sex of 14 years and upward.” Prof. Fiddes recognizes 
the supreme importance to a university of its teaching 
staff, and though many of his pages are necessarily devoted 
to benefactors and administrators, he gives lively descrip- 
tions of some of the most notable professors, both in the 
earliest and in later years. The book is well documented, 
and is a valuable addition to the literature of the subject. 
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English 


|. An English Course for Schools—Third Book 
By M. ALDERTON PINK. (3s. Macmillan.) 

2. A Concise English Course 
By A. R. Moon. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

(1) The third book of Mr. Pink’s English Course for Schools, 
brings the work up to the School Certificate stage and also 
provides work for the following year. The author deals 
with the craft of writing, and précis and essay writing, 
and gives also an interesting introduction to the history 
of the English language. (2) Mr. Moon has endeavoured to 
condense the matter of such courses as that of Mr. Pink 
into one volume. He has concentrated upon the most 
important points leading up to essay-writing. 


|. Brighter English : a Book of Short Stories, Plays, 
Poems and Essays : with Exercises 
By C. E. ECKERSLEY. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 


2. An Anthology of English Poetry for Foreign Students 


Compiled and Annotated by Monica D. BURNETT. 
(3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

3. Everyday English Phrases : Their Idiomatic Meanings 
and Origins 
By J. S. WHITEHEAD. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

These three books are for foreign students of English, 
the third not exclusively so. (1) Mr. Eckersley has set out, in 
response to several requests, to prepare a book less difficult 
than his England and the English. The book does not 
strike us as particularly easy, but it is certainly bright. 
It is not intended for beginners, consisting as it does of 
works of such writers as Lord Dunsany, H. G. Wells, 
Robert Lynd, and Aldous Huxley. Footnotes give render- 
ings of dithcult words and expressions, and there are short 
biographical and critical notices of authors represented, as 
well as varied and useful exercises. (2) The anthology for 
foreign students includes poems from Shakespeare to 
C. Day Lewis. The compiler has found by long experience 
that all the anthologies in use in England contain many 
poems which for various reasons are unsuitable or too 
difficult for foreign students and has prepared this one. 
The notes deal with difficulties arising from ‘‘ poetic 
licence,’’ words coined by the poets themselves, and words 
employed with unusual meanings. (3) Mr. J. S. Whitehead 
has compiled an idiomatic phrase book. It will be useful to 
advanced foreign students who wish to use correctly those 
English phrases which are constantly met but whose 
meanings must present almost insuperable difficulty with- 
out the help of such a book as this. It is not without 
interest to English people. 


Giants and Things 
By C. Lucey. (3s. 6d. Oates & Washbourne.) 

There is an engaging directness about the exploits of the 
child heroes of these nine lively fairy tales. Once little 
Jimmy has, by stratagem, “ downed ” the giant, he cuts off 
the head with the greatest ease. Moreover, their audacity in 
speech shows that their brains are as nimble as their arms 
are strong, but the laws of gravity would never have allowed 
of a successful spear thrust at a leopard, attacking from 
below, by a young lady standing, or trying to stand at the 
angle shown on page Io. 


Mourzouk : the Story of a Lynx 
By VıraLy BIANCHI. Translated from the Russian by 
Ivy Low. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Mourzouk was tamed, and trained to be as useful and 
obedient as a dog, by a solitary forester, who was, alas ! 


later, compelled to let him be taken to a Zoological Garden, 
whence the creature, after a long period of misery, managed 
to escape, meeting with breathless adventures in town and 
country before getting back to its native forests. The 
illustrations, among them one of a composite animal, a 
fearsome object built up from descriptions given by terrified 
people while Mourzouk was at large, form an altogether 
worthy accompaniment to a vividly told and most moving 
tale. The book is one which should not be missed by any 
animal lover, whether young or old. 


|. Kites and Dragons: Stories of China, Japan, and 
Burma for 7-9-year-olds 
By MurIEL R. Wray. (Children Overseas, No. 1. 
(1s. Edinburgh House Press.) 

2. The Vengeance of Billy Bawkins 
By J. W. Morratri. (Story-Time Books, No. 60.) 
(5d. Nelson.) 

(1) In these five stories is portrayed the everyday life of 
sensible, useful children, not confined to a nursery, but 
accustomed from their earliest years to assist their elders 
in the work of house and field and to take part with them in 
the public festivals. Both from the picture (page 36), 
and the description, the mulberry grown as food for silk- 
worms in Japan would seem to be unlike the tree known in 
England. (2) A conjurer’s outfit ; a lively boy in charge of 
a bulldog so fierce-looking that it and its master are con- 
signed to the guard’s van, with its possibilities for mischief 
—out of these promising materials a pleasant story has 
been evolved. 


I. Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man 
By S. Sassoon, 
2. Farmer's Glory 
By A. G. STREET. 
School Editions. (2s. 6d. each. Faber & Faber.) 
Many will welcome these handy reprints, at a popular 
price, of two deservedly popular modern classics. 


Civil Service Test Papers. | 
English: Senior. By W. B. FARRER. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 
A useful collection of exercises in précis writing of the 
type set in such Civil Service examinations as the Executive 
Grade, Royal Navy and Army Entrance, and Customs and 
Excise. 


An Introduction to Middle English 
By Dr. E. E. WARDALE. (7s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 
Students of the English language will find this introduc- 
tion to middle English very helpful. Dr. Wardale has 
aimed at stressing the general character of middle English 
and has avoided going into too much detail. Chapter Il 
gives a very clear summary of the foreign element in our 
language in the 400 years immediately after the Conquest. 


Tales of Heroism and Adventure 
Selected by H. A. TREBLE. (2s. Clarendon Press.) 
A collection of twelve very readable extracts, mainly from 
copyright works. 


Adventures on the High Seas 
Edited by A. R. Moon. (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Many English stories tell of adventures at sea. Ten 
such are represented here. They include Robinson Crusce, 
Roderick Random, Tom Cringle’s Log, and modern books 
such as, “ Sinbad's’’ Homeward Bound, Masefield’s Vtc- 
tortious Troy, and Commander Dearden’s autobiographical 
Watch on Deck. 
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Geography 


England Under Trust: the Principal Properties held 
by the National Trust in England and Wales 
Described and Illustrated by J. Dixon. (7s. 6d. net. 
MacLehose.) 

Although hampered in its work by the absence of Govern- 
ment support, the National Trust has acquired fifty thou- 
sand acres, chiefly through the generosity of public-spirited 
landowners. This book describes some of the interesting 
properties held by the Trust. A variety of buildings are 
controlled including Tattershall Castle which might other- 
wise have been sent to America, stately Montacute House, 
the George Inn at Southwark, Carlyle’s house at Chelsea, 
and a group of cottages at Tolpuddle. Generally, however, 
the work of the Trust is the protection of beautiful 
patches of country which are threatened by projected 
building operations. In addition to noted beauty spots in 
the Malvern Hills, the Lake District and the South-Western 
Counties several small areas near London, including parts 
of Leith Hill and Box Hill, have been preserved. The book 
also contains a large number of good photographs. 


Farming England 
By A. G. STREET. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Teachers of geography will find in this book a great deal 
of useful information which they can use to correct the 
imperfect generalizations found in school text-books. The 
author works on the farm where he was born and, in addition, 
possesses an intimate knowledge of agricultural conditions 
in other parts of the country. The beauty of the English 
countryside is largely due to the generations of farmers 


who reclaimed the impassable swamps and dense forests 
which formerly occupied the river valleys and thereby 
produced modifications in the landscape which cover the 
whole range of cultural development. As the arrangement 
is regional, this book provides first-rate material, illustrated 
by excellent pictures, for the study of homeland geography. 
Many readers will be surprised to discover the extent to 
which farming practice has been revolutionized even in 
districts where the four-course rotation, established for 
centuries, 1s a hallowed tradition. 


Exercises on Ordnance Maps 
Selected and arranged by C. H. Cox, with Supplement 
by A. J. Macas. Enlarged edition. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

These well-known exercises on Ordnance Survey maps 
have been greatly improved by the addition of a section 
containing pictures which illustrate some of the areas 
covered by the maps. New questions deal with the features 
shown and with a fragment of the Land Utilization Map 
of Canterbury which has been included in the supplement. 
Map Reading 

By Tuomas PICKLES. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

This book covers the map-reading sections of the School 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate Examinations. 
A careful analysis of typical land-forms is followed by a 
series of exercises on Ordnance Survey maps together with 
helpful directions and block diagrams to indicate how the 
problems may be solved. A number of photographs have 
been reproduced to illustrate different types of country in 
the areas covered by the maps. 


History 


Some Great Political Idealists of the Christian Era 
By Prof. F. J.C. HEARNSHAW. (10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
The series of free public lectures arranged during the 
years 1923-33 by the Department of Medieval and Modern 
History at King’s College, London, are well known to 
many others besides professed students of history. They 
were meant to enlist the interest of the educated public 
generally, and they were meant also, as the bibliographies 
show, to allure to brighter (or duller) worlds and lead the 
way. In these objects they succeeded admirably. Their 
chief organizer, Prof. Hearnshaw, distinguished equally as 
a historian and a teacher of history, has in this volume 
collected his own contributions, revised them, and brought 
the book lists up to date. His lectures deal in succession 
with St. Augustine, Wycliffe, Machiavelli, Grotius, Boling- 
broke, Rousseau, Burke, Austin, and Herbert Spencer. It 
was a happy thought to bring these lectures together 
between the covers of one volume. If you were well 
acquainted with the subject of a lecture beforehand, you 
will appreciate the skill and insight with which the essen- 
tials have been set forth in about thirty pages ; and if you 
were not in that position you will end by desiring better 
acquaintance. 


England's History 
Book I. Early Days to 1485. 
(2s. 2d. Pitman.) 

Each of these books is the first of a new series. The 
Homeland Histories are specially intended for schools in 
rural areas. They deal primarily with English village life 
throughout the ages. England’s History follows normal 


By W. B. LITTLE. 


text-book lines. Its weakest feature is its illustrations. 
These are largely imaginative, and some of them are 
certainly misleading. It is, for example, inconceivable 
that Harold was on a horse when he was hit in the eye by 
the arrow that killed him. It is also highly improbable 
that John “ signed ’’ Magna Carta with a quill pen. These 
two illustrations, we are told, are “ from old prints.” 


|. History Through People and Events 
Book I. Where All Roads Led. By KATHARINE W. 
Murray. Book z. Out of the Forest. By ELIZABETH 
N. Fawcett and B. E. N. Fawcett. Book 3. Over 
the Seas. By ELIZABETH N. FAwceTT and E. S. 
BurRTon. Book 4. Modern Times, 1714-1936. By 
H. K. Prescott. (Books 1 and 2, 1s. 6d. each. Books 
3 and 4, 1s. 9d. each. Collins.) 

2. The Stream of Time: a History Series for Juniors 
By S. O. AMBLER and T. COATMAN. (Book 1, Is. 6d. 
Book 2, 1s. 9d. Book 3, 2s. Book 4, 2s. 3d. Cassell.) 

Two competent and attractive series of text-books for 
junior forms. Each commences with stories drawn from 
ancient history and each ends with history primarily 

British. (1) The outstanding feature of Messrs. Collins’s 

Series is found in its fourth volume which covers the period 

1714-1936 in a succession of twenty-four biographies. The 

book is very cleverly constructed, although it necessarily 

leaves many historical gaps for the teacher to fill up. 

(2) The main characteristic of The Stream of Time is its 

anxious avoidance of all unnecessary mention of war. It 

concentrates attention on man’s amiable evolution. 
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Mathematics 


School Certificate Algebra: an Alternative Version of 
“ A New Algebra for Schools ” 
By C. V. DuRELL. (58. Bell.) 

Mr. Durell has prepared this alternative version of his 
New Algebra for Schools to meet the views of some teachers 
who have suggested modifications to suit the requirements 
of Certificate Examinations. There are more exercises 
requiring technique rather than thought, and a three-fold 
classification of examples. Intensive preparation for an ex- 
amination could scarcely go much further. The book begins 
with the elements and includes indices, ratio, and progres- 
sions. It is beautifully printed : but coming as it does after 
several similar algebras by well-known authors it gives cause 
for reflection on the algebra of the Certificate Examination. 
Is it not time for teachers to be a little more ambitious 
about the algebra they require for this examination ? (for 
presumably the examination is intended to follow the 
curriculum rather than to control it). Mr. Durell showed 
the way long ago in his earliest algebra book by including 
chapters on calculus, nomography, and simple probability. 
The rest of us might at least consider if the elements of the 
calculus could not be profitably and pleasantly taught in 
these days of mathematical advance. 


Geometry 
Part One. Discovery by Drawing and Measurement. 


By W. H. E. BENTLEY and E. W. M. Potts. (1s. 9d. 
Ginn.) 

The first part of a new geometry course may be 

stimulating in itself, or because it promises interesting 


developments to come. Messrs. Bentley and Potts have 
prepared a meticulous sequence of exercises on careful use 
of instruments to discover geometrical truths, but we feel 
that the pupil's imagination is not stimulated sufficiently 
and that his powers of geometrical reasoning might be used 
more freely. Consequently we look forward to their transition 
course (based on the isosceles triangle and use of algebraic 
symbols) which will presently lead on to formal geometry. 
Part I covers a year’s work, and it is worth noting that the 
pupil is advised to keep a ‘‘ log book ” of what is done. 
Most of the work seems to be the careful measurement of 
lines or angles so that the pupil shall notice some result : 
for example, by measuring opposite angles in five diagrams 
the pupil discovers the equality of opposite angles. This 
seems to carry the use of measurement to excess. Before 
carrying out measurements the pupil might be lead to 
anticipate that certain results should be true. Measurement 
should confirm or try out hypotheses that have been 
suggested by intuition, by fairly accurate sketches, or by 
reasoning. The verbatim style of the book seems a little 
over done. In fact more geometry might have been taught 
with less explanation. The glossary at the end is a good 
feature, but as it omits references to “ locus,” “ symmetry,” 
‘“ polygon,” “ plane,” it is clear that the geometrical 
concepts introduced are limited. To compensate for this 
there are exercises on Pythagoras’ Theorem, the mensuration 
of the circle, pyramids, and prisms—these last are also 
omitted from the glossary—and an attractive series of 
exercises on intersections of lines, and on treasure hunts. 


Modern Languages 


Le Théatre de W. Somerset Maugham 
By P. Dottin. (15fr. Paris: Librairie Académique 
Perrin.) 

Prof. Paul Dottin is, with Messrs. Legouis, Feuillerat and 
Huchon, renowned for his researches into English literature. 
His works on Defoe and Richardson are as good as anything 
that has been written in English. With the critical sense 
of his countrymen, he has picked on Mr. Somerset Maugham 
as the outstanding figure in English letters, now that 
Barrie and Bennett are dead and Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells 
write but little. For some reason Mr. Maugham’s output is 
not valued as it should be by English critics. Prof. Dottin 
has already written a critical account of the Maugham 
novels, and he now gives us a full account of his plays. 
The French have a keen sense of reality, they are not 
afraid to look on life as it is, and not to obscure it behind 
a veil of sentimentality ; this is what Mr. Maugham does 
and this may be the reason for his unpopularity among his 
own countrymen, who, however, do buy his books by 
thousands and have in the past crowded the theatres to see 
his plays. Has he not made more money out of the theatre 
than any living dramatist save Shaw and Coward ? Is he 
not the only one who has had four plays running at the 
same time in London ? Prof. Dottin shows how Maugham 
was forced to write plays because of the little money 
he made by his novels. First he wrote pleasant plays 
like Jack Straw, Lady Frederick and Smith : later unpleasant 
ones like Our Betters, Home and Beauty and The Circle. 
Then he dramatized some of his Eastern stories, Rain and 


The Painted Veil and wrote others, East of Suez and 
The Letter. Now he writes no more since the public 
appreciated inadequately For Services Rendered and 
Sheppey. This is a book to be read by all who delight 
in a work of sound criticism and clear exposition. 
The foreigner has once more seen clearer than the native, 
and posterity will place Mr. Maugham on his right pedestal. 


Le Français Expliqué aux Jeunes 
By J. G. SHIRREFFSs and P. M. GILLAN. 
(2s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

It is not easy in these days, when almost every French 
teacher wishes to compile his own French course, to find 
an original approach to the language. But Messrs. Shirreffs 
and Gillan have started well. They do not try to teach too 
much at a time to beginners, their introductory lessons are 
commendably short, the illustrations are frequent and 
useful. It would depend on the number of hours devoted 
to French whether this course would be finished in one or 
two years. 


Vol. I. 


The Editors regret that the following details of 
M. Dupays’ book were omitted in the September issue :— 


A Complete New Course of French Commercial 
Correspondence (Nouveau Cours de Style 
Commercial : An up-to-date Course in the Tech- 
nique of French Commercial Correspondence). 

By P. Dupays. Third Edition. (5s. Pitman.) 
(Continued on page 660) 
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NEW ONE-ACT PLAYS 


PRIZE PLAYS AND SOME OTHERS 
FOR YOUNG PLAYERS 


Crown 8vo., cloth 2s. 6d. 


This volume of 272 pages contains the three plays that won the prizes recently offered for competition by 
the OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, together with others, most of which were commended by the judges. 
As will be seen, the majority of them have a historical setting ; some are for boys alone, others for girls 
alone, others for a mixed cast. They make small demands for scenery and properties, depending mainly 
on action, characterization, and good crisp dialogue; but they afford opportunities for ‘‘ dressing up.” 
The plays are as follows: 


1. LION OF SPARTA (1st prize). By T. B. Morris. 


A stirring play of the heroic defence at Thermopylae by Leonidas and his Spartans. 14 male 
characters. 


2. SHADOWS (2nd prize). By J. R. Clemens. 


A very original play about the Princes imprisoned in, the Tower, with subtle suggestions of their 
ultimate fate. 9 male characters, 1 female. 


3. THE EVE OF FLODDEN (3rd prize). By Clifford Whone. 


A play showing the effect on a peacefully inclined Yorkshire weaver of the news of the Scottish 
invasion of 1513, with implications appropriate to the present day. 7 male characters, 4 female. 


4. THE HAPPY MAN. By Margaret Irwin. 


A charmingly dainty and romantic dramatic sketch by the author of the famous best-seller, 
Royal Flush. 9 male characters, 6 female. 


5. HIS MAJESTY MASQUERADES. By Edith M. Barling. 


An imaginary episode in the escape of Charles Il after the battle of Worcester. 6 male characters, 
2 female. 


6. THE WILL OF GOD. By Arnold Helsby. 


An exciting incident after the battle of Sedgemoor, with an unexpected denouement. 6 male 
characters. 


7. THE NIGHT OF THE FAIR. By Dudley Hoys. 
A play ending in the recovery of a child stolen by gypsies. 1 male character, 5 female. 


8. NOTHING EVER HAPPENS. By R. J. McGregor. 


An amusing thriller, showing how sudden excitement enters the lives of a family that has been 
deploring the fact that “ nothing ever happens.” 5 male characters, 1 female. 


9. WITCHEN-BLOSSOM. By Mary C. Grey. . 


A charming romantic play in rhymed verse, suitable for elder girls. 10 female characters and 
chorus. 


Also recently published 


TWO ROMANTIC HISTORICAL PLAYS 
By MARGARET ASHWORTH 
Price 8d. each in paper cover, 10d. in cloth 


THE EVE OF CHALGROVE. | 


A play of the Civil War, introducing John Hampden. This received the Award of Merit in the 
Oxford Drama Festival, 1934. 6 male characters, 2 female. 


THE KING IN CHECK. 


An incident in the escape of Charles II after the battle of Worcester. 5 male characters, 3 female. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Amen House London, E.C. 4 
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Science 


Noise 
By Dr. A. H. Davis. (2s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

Public opinion now regards the control of noise as a 
matter of the first importance ; and a book which conveys, 
in simple language, information on all aspects of the subject 
is very useful. The author of this small volume, being a 
member of the staff of the National Physical Laboratory, is 
directly in touch with the numerous investigations which 
are being carried out on the analysis, measurement and 
control of noises. The later chapters of the book are devoted 
to locating the source of a noise, to its suppression, exclusion, 
absorption and control. The student of physics will be able 
to read about “ decibels ” and ‘ phons ” ; but there is no 
detailed description of the appliances used in obtaining a 
quantitative measurement of a noise: he is told that 
“ various kinds of electrical microphones are employed, in 
association with amplifiers and recording instruments.” 
This will serve, at least, as an incentive for further study 
of the subject. 


Interpretative History of Flight : a Survey of the History 


and Development of Aeronautics, with particular 
reference to Contemporary Influences and Condi- 


tions 
By M. J. B. Davy. (5s. net. H.M.S.O. Science 
Museum.) 


This book describes the continuous development of the 
idea of flight, and provides a concise account of all the 
human activities leading to its achievement. It is divided 
into three parts, dealing respectively with the earliest 


origins, the developments from early times until 1919, and 
the modern period from 1919 onwards; and it is fully 
illustrated with contemporary prints and photographs. 
Doubtless, the reader will be impressed by the detailed 
account of the remarkable influence of Leonardo da Vinci 
(1452-1519)—the gifted artist, sculptor, mathematician, 
and engineer—who was the first to record some rational 
principles of human flight. The results of his investigations 
were not made known until 1797, when Napoleon caused his 
manuscripts to be brought to Paris. Leonardo recognized 
the fundamental character of the ‘‘ centre of gravity ’’; 
and he realized the relation between that point and the 
“ centre of pressure.” And his statement that “ an object 
offers as much resistance to the air as the air does to the 
object ’’’ reads like an anticipation of what is known as 
Newton's third law of motion. Another noteworthy feature 
of the book is the detailed reference to the work of the 
renowned mathematician, Sir George Cayley (1773-1857), 
who deserves the title of “ Father of Aeronautics.” A copy 
of this book ought to be acquired by every school library. 


Examples in Numerical Physics 
By C. W. HanseEc. I. Heat. II. Light. III. Sound. 
(1s. 3d. each. Cambridge University Press.) 

These books provide an abundance of exercises for the 
use of students at all stages of their work, in preparation for 
the School Certificate Examination. Each part terminates 
with the necessary physical tables and mathematical 
tables. The printing is excellent, and the books are 
unusually comfortable to handle. 


Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 
Colour Cuts 


By Minnie McLEIsH. (2s. 6d. net. Leicester: The 
Dryad Press.) 
Modern Painting in England 
By Mary CHAmotT. (ios. 6d. net. Country Life.) 
Craftsmanship in Wood for Schools : a Syllabus 
By G. BLAcHFoRD and R. H. Grant. (Preliminary, 
56 Charts, 18s. Intermediate, 36 Charts, 12s. Ad- 


vanced, 66 Charts, 21s. Warne.) 
BIOGRAPHY 
1. My Friends the Cannibals 
By C. NORTHCOTT. 
2. Unarmed among Outlaws 
By B. UNDERHILL. 
3. Storm over Madagascar 
By J. REASON. 
4. Temperature 126 ! 
By H. F. Frame. (Eagle Books, Nos. 5-8.) 
Edinburgh House Press.) 
Famous American Men of Science 
By J. G. Crowther. (15s. net. 
ECONOMICS 
Hidden Treasure: Britain’s Extractive Industries 
By H. M. FINDLATER. (“ The Nation’s Livelihood ”’ 


(2d. each. 


Secker & Warburg.) 


Books, No. 1.) (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 
Economics 
By Prof. F. R. FAIRCHILD, Prof. E. S. Furniss and 
Prof. N. S. Buck. (12s. 6d. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 
EDUCATION 


German Education To-day 
By T. WILHELM and G. GRaAEFF. Revised Edition. 
(Is. or RMI. Berlin: Terramare Ottice. London: 
Anglo-German Academic Bureau.) 


Teaching High School Students to Read : a Study of Retardation 
in Reading 
By STELLA S. CENTER and GLapys L. PERSONS. 
(8s. 6d. net. New York and London: Appleton- 
Century Co.) 

The Harrow School Register, 1845-1937 
Fifth Edition, in Two Volumes. 
STOGDON. Vol. One: 1845-1898. 
1937. (15s. 6d. net each vol. 


Edited by J. H. 
Vol. Two: 1899- 
Longmans.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 

l. Fireside Stories 
By MARGARET S. G. PHELAN. 

2. Electric Power at Work 
By MuRIEL HAYNES. 

3. Across the Isthmus of Panama 
By ELIZABETH ELSBREE. 

4. Schoolboys of Early Times. Part | 
By BEATRICE D. HURLEY and Ina C. SARTORIUS. 
(Basic English Edition.) (1s. each. Nelson.) 

The Torch | Would Hand to You : from Speeches and Addresses 
By STANLEY BALDWIN (EARL BALDWIN OF BEWDLEY.) 
Selected and Arranged by R. BENNETT. (2s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 

|. How Dick Fed the Village 

2. In a Hill-Fort 
By J. FINNEMORE. (Travel and Adventure Readers, 
Nos. 3 and 4.) (od. each. Black.) 

Spelling, Speech, and Composition 
By W. ReyxoLps. Books Iand II. (8d.each. Black.) 

Through the Centuries: a Series of Historical Plays, specially 
prepared for Classroom Performance, Schoo! Concerts, and 
Festivals of Historical Drama, in Junior and Senior Schools 
By W. H. STEELE and R. V. TAYLOR. (1s. 3d. Mac- 
millan.) 

Continued on page 662) 
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HANDICRAFT BOOKS 


THE JUNIOR BASKETMAKER, by C. Crampton. A book 
of instructions for making various simple things from cane for 
beginners. Illustrated. Paper covers, Is. éd. (Cloth, 9d. extra). 


COLOUR CUTS, by M. McLeish. The author suggests a new 


approach to colour through the medium of coloured paper. 
illuserated in colour. Cloth. 2s. éd. 


LETTERING FOR CHILDREN, by Robin Tanner. This little 
manual deals specifically with broad pen lettering. A plea is 
made for using lettering with greater imagination than it has 
hitherto received in schools. flustrated in line and half-tone. 
Cloth. 2s. éd 


A SAMPLER BOOK OF DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK, 
by Louisa E. E. Judd-Morris, A.R.C.A. In this book are gathered 
together all the most useful embroidery stitches that may be used 
in the schools or by the private worker. Illustrated in colour 
and with black and white diagrams and half-cones. Cloth. 3s. éd. 


BOOKCRAFTS FOR JUNIOR PUPILS. By A. F. Collins, 
B.Sc. This book offers a complete course in bookcrafts for 
Junior Schools, embodying the latest developments in teaching 
Pookeratts: 120 pages. Illustrated in colour, line, and half-tone. 
s. 


WOODEN TOY-MAKING, by Winifred Horton, with 
introduction by M. McLeish. Strong, workable toys meet a 
real need, and this book offers a new outlet for the creative 
instinct. Illustration throughout in colour. Size 8$ in. by 7 in. 
5s. 

HAND PUPPETS AND STRING PUPPETS, by Waldo S. 
Lanchester. This informative little book includes nee Aad ee 
necessary for the prospective puppet master. Iilustrated. 2s. éd. 
A catalogue on all branches of craftwork, including Weaving, Book- 
binding, Printing, Needlework, Leatherwork, Pottery, etc., will be 

sent on application to 


THE DRYAD PRESS 


St. Nicholas Street, Leicester 
LONDON SHOWROOM: 22 BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C. 1I 
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Profit Without Risk! 


> J 4), -9/ 
TAX FREE 


—and your capital absolutely secure 


GENEROUS ADVANCES ON 
APPROVED PROPERTY 


CITY o LONDON 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Incorporated under the Building Societies Act, 1874 


DRAYTON HOUSE, GORDON STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. | 


b 


N 


Write to Secretary for Prospectus. 


HIRSCHFELD’S PUBLICATIONS 


A nia COURSE FOR BEGINNERS Second 


By A. C. CLARK, M.A., Officier de Instruction Publique, 
Head of the School of Modern Languages, The Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, W.1. Crown 8vo, xvi + 139 pages. Illus. 
Cloth. Price 2/6 (postage 3d.). 


A MODERN FRENCH COURSE, Part II 
Crown 8vo, ix + 182 pages. Cloth. Price 3/- (postage 3d.). 


A MODERN FRENCH READER FOR BEGINNERS 


By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c. Crown 8vo. viii + 116 pages. 
Illus. Limp Cloth. Price 1/6 (postage 3d.). 


A MODERN TEXTBOOK OF COMMERCIAL FRENCH 


By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and H. CHECKLEY, B.A. 
(Hons.), The Polytechnic Secondary School. Crown 8vo. 
vil + 97 pages. Cloth. Price 2/6 (postage 3d.). 


A MODERN COMMERCIAL FRENCH READER 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and H. CHECKLEY, B.A. 
(Hons.). Crown 8vo. viii + 211 pp. Cloth. Price 3/6 
(postage 3d.). 

A MODERN GERMAN COURSE, Part | Third Edition 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and W. O. WILLIAMS, B.A. 
(Hons.), The Polytechnic Secondary School. Crown 8vo. 
viii + 154 pages. Illus. Cloth. Price 2/6 (postage 3d.). 

A MODERN GERMAN COURSE, Part I! Second Edition 
Crown 8vo. viii + 155 pages. Cloth. Price 3/- (postage 3d.). 


A MODERN GERMAN COMMERCIAL COURSE, Part | 
Crown 8vo. viii + 151 pages. Cloth. Price 2/6 (postage 3d.). 


A MODERN GERMAN COMMERCIAL COURSE, Part II 
Crown 8vo. viii + 168 pages. Cloth. Price 2/6 (postage 3d.) 


A MODERN SPANISH COURSE, Part | 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and W. O. WILLIAMS, B.A. 
(Hons.). Crown 8vo. xiv + 184 pages. Illus. Price 2/6 
(postage 3d.). 

A MODERN SPANISH COURSE, Part I! 
Crown 8vo. viii + 156 pages. Illus. Cloth. Price 3/- 
(postage 3d.). 

A MODERN SPANISH READER FOR BEGINNERS 


By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and J. V. GORNER, M.A., 
School of Modern Languages, The Polytechnic. Crown 8vo. 
viii + 111 pages. Illus. Limp Cloth. Price 2/- (postage 3d.), 


EVERYDAY GERMAN CONVERSATIONS (WITH ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION) , 
By H. RAMBERGER, D.Phil., and E. A. BAYLIS, F.LL. 
Crown 8vo, 120 pages. Cloth. Price 2/6 (postage 3d.) 
LACHEN WIR MAL! 120 Easy Humorous Stories 
By LOTTE STERN. Crown 8vo. 83 pages. Limp Cloth. 
Price 1/6 (postage 3d.). 
AIDE-MEMOIRE FOR EXAMINATION CANDIDATES 


By F. E. DUCHENE, Officter d’Académie, and C. WILKS, 
B.A., Archbishop Holgate’s Grammar School, York. Crown 
8vo, wrappers. Price 6d. (postage rd.). 


AN ENGLISH READER FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS (WITH 
EXERCISES) 
By D. A. MANNING, B.A. (Hons.). Crown 8vo, 107 pages, 
illustrated. Cloth. Price 2/6 (postage 3d.). 


ENGLISH DICTION FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


By STERLING MacKINLAY, M.A. (Oxon.), Lecturer to 
the School of Modern Languages, The Polytechnic, Regent 
Street, London. Crown 8vo, 138 pages. Cloth. Price 2/6 
(postage 3d.). 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 


HIRSCHFELD BROTHERS, LTD. 


PUBLISHERS : 
263 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | 
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The English of Poetry 
By NOREEN M. FLETCHER. 
Series, Terminal Book D.) 

Eight Easy Plays for Infants 
By R. K. and M. I. R. POLKINGHORNE. 
sity of London Press.) 

Shakespeare for Senior Schools 
By R. V. Taylor. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Let’s Raise the Curtain: Twelve Modern One-Act Plays 
Collected by JEAN BELFRAGE. (2s. 6d. Collins.) 

Refresher Plays or Plays for Odd Minutes 
Edited by Nora RATCLIFF. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
Edited by A. J. J. RATCLIFF. 

The Faerie Queene 
By E. SPENSER. Book I. (rod. Nelson.) 

A Key to Modern English Poetry 
By M. GiLKEs. (5s. Blackie.) 

An Anthology of English Poetry: for Foreign Students 
Compiled and Annotated by Monica D. BURNETT. 
(3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

GEOGRAPHY 

An Introduction to Geography 
By J. C. Hirt. (New Approach Series, 1.) 
Oxford University Press.) 

Geography for To-Day 
Book I: At Home and Abroad. 

Exercises in Modern Geography 
By A. W. Coysu and D. M. Hunt. Book IV: Europe. 
(1s. University Tutorial Press.) 

An Introduction to the Study of Map Projections 
By J. A. Steers. Fourth Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. (8s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 


HISTORY 


Political Parties : a Comparative Survey 
By J. A. Laws and H. L. PEACOCK. 


(Macmillan’s Senior School 
(1s. 2d. Macmillan.) 


(od. Univer- 


(1s. 3d. Nelson.) 


(1s. 6d. 


(2s. 9d. Longmans.) 


(1s. net. Heffer.) 
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The British Commonweal 


By V. COHEN. (2s. 6d. Heinemann.) 
An Introduction to History 
By J. C. Hitt. (New Approach Series, 3.) (1s. 6d. 
Oxford University Press.) 
The World before Britain 
By E. H. Daxce. (2s. 9d. Longmans.) 
Modern British History, 1815-1936 
By D. G. PERRY and R. M. S. Pasrey. (Life and 


Progress Histories, Book V.) (3s. 6d. Black.) 


MATHEMATICS 

Junior Revision and Mental Tests in Arithmetic and Algebra 
By R. J. FutForp. (With Answers, Is. 6d. Without 
Answers, Is. University Tutorial Press.) 

Approximate Computation 
By Dr. A. Baxst. (National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics : Twelfth Yearbook.) ($1.75. New York 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University.) 

Sane Arithmetic for Seniors 
By C. WaRRELL. Book I. 
1s. 3d. Harrap.) 


(Paper rod. ; Limp Cloth, 


MISCELLANY 
Library Co-operation in the British Isles 
By L. NEwcomBeE. (Practical Library Handbooks, 
No. 4.) (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Trippingly on the Tongue : English Vowel and Consonant Speech- 
games and Practice-rhymes 
By Mona Swann. (6d. Howe.) 
Business Affairs and Book-Keeping 
By WINIFRED E. GILL. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Le Trésor du Lac 
Adapted from “ Rax Boboul”’ by P. BILLoTEy. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by P. W. PACKER. (2s. Macmillan.) 
(Continued on page 664) 


Great Britain or Ireland. 


shall be final. 


essay. 
regarded as a distinct merit. 


2. The candidate’s age last birthday. 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 
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Sa” ESSAYS MUST ARRIVE BY OCTOBER 6, 1937 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


The Journal of Education offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 


On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 
(This ts essential.) 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the School: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age ; 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 


Mr. WILLIAM Rice, The Journal of Education, Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


DP LD LD AD LDP SD LD AD SD Le Ae 


In future, therefore, 


While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement ; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
“ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 


They may be written 


DO AD 


1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
(b) That 
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— sf The Sramaphone as a 


“Every school ought to obtain these Valuable Hid. to Teachers 


biographies, which make the best 

possible introduction to the charms of HAVE YOU COPIES OF 
history.” THE 68-PAGE HAND- 
BOOK OF EDUCATIONAL 
RECORDS AND OF THE 
25-PAGE HANDBOOK 

OF LANGUAGE 
RECORDS ? 


These Handbooks contain full classi- 
fied particulars of over 2,500 
carefully selected records of edu- 
cational value published by “HIS 
MASTER’S VOICE,” COLUMBIA, 
and PARLOPHONE, and may be 
obtained post free, on application to: 
The Principal, 
Central Educational Offices, 
98 Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C. | 


THE NEW STATESMAN 
says this of 
the new series for schools 


WORLD - MAKERS 
& WORLD-SHAKERS 


First four Titles : 
JOAN OF ARC, by V. Sackville-West 
DARWIN, by L. B. Pekin 


SOCRATES, by Naomi Mitchison 
and R. H. S. Crossman 
MAZZINI, GARIBALDI, AND CAVOUR 
by Marjorie Strachey 


Is. 6d. net each 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 
52 e Square 


UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 
SUBJECTS AND STANDARDS ("228 O {PUNON pie 


An introductory Article on The Scholarship History. By Mr. F. C. Happold, D.S.O., M.A., 
System. By Dr. Cyril Norwood, President, Bp. Wordsworth School, Salisbury. 
St. John’s College, Oxford. (January, 1935) (July, 1935) 

: English. By Mr. Ronald Gurner, M.C., M.A., 

Classics. By Mr. F. R. Dale, D.S.O., M.C., g y ' 

M.A., City of London School. Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 


August, 1935) 
Feb , 1935 
eee ) Scholarships for Girls. By Dr. Lowe. 


Modern Languages. By Mr. A. M. Gibson, (September, 1935) 
M.A., Liverpool Collegiate School. An Examiner’s Views. Partl. By Mr. J.O 
(March, 1935) Roach, M.A. (October, 1935) 


Mathematics. By Mr. G. H. Lester, M.A., 


Entrance Scholarships in Scotland. Part I. 


The Grammar School, Bristol. (April, 1935) By Mr. D. Drysdale, M.A., B.Sc., Rector, 

Geography. By Dr. E. D. Laborde, Harrow The High School, Arbroath. 
School. (May, 1935) (November, 1935.) Part Il (December, 1935) 
Natural Science. By Dr. Terry Thomas, Also an additional Statistical Article, by 
M.A., LL.B., B.Sc., Leeds Grammar School. Miss L. Doreen Whiteley, Librarian at the 
(June, 1935) Public Library, Wallsend. (January, 1936) 


Of practical interest to teachers concerned with scholarship examinations for the Universities. 
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Der See rsa (Tom Shark, Der König der Detektive, 
o. 
By P. STRONG. Edited by A. S. BARRATT. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Junior Test Papers in French 
By E. T. GRIFFITHS. 
Pitman.) 

Key to Pitman’s Progressive French Grammar 
By Dr. F. A. HeEpGcocx. Second Edition. 
net. Pitman.) 

La Poudre aux Yeux : Comédie en deux Actes 
By LABICHE ET MARTIN. Exercises, Notes, and 
Vocabulary by MAGDALENE L. DALE and J. B. DALE. 
(1s. 9d. Heath.) 

Les Papiers Posthumes du Pickwick Club 
(OEuvres complètes de Charles Dickens.) Traduction 
de Prof. P. DOTTIN. 


(1s. 3d. 
Second Edition. (2s. 6d. 


(3s. 6d. 


(Paris: Leon Lemonnier.) 


Tovaritch 
By J. Devar. Edited by F. Ernst and HÉLÈNE 
HARVITT. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 


Second Form French Course 
By E. F. Horsey and C. L. A. BONNE. 
Rivingtons.) 

Die Abenteuer von Paula und Peter (The Adventures of Paula and 
Peter) : Ten Broadcast Dialogues in German 
2s. University of London Press.) 

Ein Witz ein Sprych ein Lied 
Edited by Dr. PAULINE HERZMARK and H. E. LEWING- 
TON. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

Alternative Junior Classified Revision Exercises in French 
By E. H. Dyxe and W. E. CAPEL CURE. (Is. 3d. 
Harrap.) 


(2s. 6d. 


MUSIC 
Two Trumpet Tunes and Air 
By H. PuUrcELL. Arranged for Strings by M. PASTEUR. 
(Score, 2s. net. Parts, 6d. net each. Stainer & Bell.) 
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The Polychordia String Library 


Arranged and Edited by J. BRown. (Score and Parts, 


4s. net. Score, 2s. 6d. Extra Strings, 6d. each. 
Stainer & Bell.) 

Slumber Song 
By H. Woop. (ts. 6d. net. Stainer & Bell.) 


Two Little Pieces for Orchestra 
1. Slumber Song. 2. Elfin Dance. 
(Full Score, 7s. 6d. net. Piano Conductor, 2s. 
and Other Parts, 6d. each. Stainer & Bell.) 
Tattoo 
Arranged for Percussion Band by EpDITH ROWLAND. 
(Piano Duet, 1s. net. Conductor’s Score, gd. net. 
Parts, 2d. each. Stainer & Bell.) 
Autumn Idyll for Small Orchestra 
By A. Foster. (Full Score, 2s. 6d. net. 
each. Stainer & Bell.) 
The Legend Beautiful 
Words selected from Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside 
Inn, set to music for Baritone Solo, Chorus and 
Orchestra by J. Lyon. (3s. net. Stainer & Bell.) 
Three Sea Poems 
By J. E. FLECKER. Set to Music for Chorus and 
Orchestra by W. VEITCH. (3s. net. Stainer & Bell.) 
Exercises in Sight Reading: Two Hundred Examples specially 
selected for use in Schools 
By W.G.Gtock. (1s.6d. University of London Press.) 
Marks and Remarks : Musical Examinations and their Problems 
By Prof. T. FIELDEN. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 
The Music of the Sumerians and their Immediate Successors, the 
Babylonians and Assyrians 
Described and Illustrated from Original Sources by 
Dr. F. W. GALPiIn. (258. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 


By H. Wooo. 
Strings 


Parts 6d. 
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Over 10,000 Machines already in 


use in Schools 


An Ellams Duplicator will quickly run off any quantity of perfect copies of 
Examination Papers, Time Tables, Notices, Programmes, Blank Maps, 
School Magazines, Music, etc. 


DUPLICATORS 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK... .. .. net 10/6 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK .. .. ,, 7/6 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


An Unsolicited Testimonial 
Received August 20, 1936 


“| will forward for another six months 
early next month. My advertisement has 
done marvellously well this year.” 


ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 


Prices from 45/- to 12 guineas 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS 


Guaranteed for 10 years 


Write for full particulars 


COMPANY LIMITED 
I2 KING STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Phone: MET. 888! 


EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS 
AND BOOK-LOVERS 


LAMLEY & CO. 


The 
South Kensington Bookshop 
|, 3, and 5 Exhibition Road, London, 


Near South Kensington Station S.W.7 KENsington 127 


ALL NEW EDUCATIONAL and TECHNICAL 
BOOKS, and STUDENTS’ REQUISITES 


Established 1875 
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H. G. WELLS said : 
“« My deliberate opinion is that 
A NEW it is a book of first-class 


CATALOGUE —— 


Mathematics for 
the Million 


by LANCELOT HOGBEN 


New and revised edition, 
with answers to some of the 
exercises by J. P. C. MILLER, 
Lecturer in Mathematics at 
Liverpool University. 


Requisites for eer 
WINTER SPORTS 
INDO OR GAMES George Allen & Unwin 
JUST ISSUED. 
ALSO 


CATALOGUE OF 


GUY’S HOSPITAL 
DENTAL SCHOOL 


Provides the full curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree of the University of London and for 
Diplomas in Dental Surgery. Dental Students 
attend separate classes in “General Subjects” 
(Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Pathology, Medicine and Surgery) in the 
Medical School and so are able to complete the 
whole of their professional training within the 
Hospital. Special programmes of work are 
atranged for students who desire to obtain a 


sS C l-i O O L U N | F O R M, medical as well as dental qualification. 


The number of patients is unlimited, and there 
TUNICS, is ample scope for clinical work. 


COLOUR S, BADGE S, &c. Special facilities are available for students who 
have not yet completed their examinations in 
Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. 


AND SEPARATE LIST OF 


FOOTBALL SHIRTS AND JERSEYS ; 
-SOCCER AND RUGBY There are vacancies for October, 1937, for 1st 
COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS B.D.S. and Pre-medical Students, and also for 

. students who are eligible to commence the first 


Write for copies of above lists to : year of dental study proper. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY Prospectus and full information may be obtained on 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. application to THe DEAN, Guy's Hospital Medical 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 18! HIGH HOLBORN, School, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 
LONDON, W.C. | 
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1. A Pastoral for Violin and Pianoforte 

2. Folk-Song Prelude for Violin and Pianoforte 
By R. THOMPSON. 
(2s. net each. Chester.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Measuring Intelligence : a Guide to the Administration of the 
New Revised Stanford-Binet Tests of intelligence 
By Prof. L. M. TERMAN and Prof. Maun A. MERRILL. 
(10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
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Health and Fitness 
By Dr. ETHEL BROWNING. (Needs of To-day Series.) 
(3s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

Technical Electricity : Principles and Practice 
By J. E. Puirrips and Dr. R. W. B. STEPHENS. 
(7s. 6d. Technical Press.) 

Light 
By E. NIGHTINGALE. (Heat, Light, and Sound, Part 
II). Alternative Edition, using New Sign Convention. 


Personal Efficiency (2. 6d. Bell.) 
By Prof. P. R. Core. (4s. 6d. Oxford University School Physics 
Press.) Supplementary Section: Sound. By W. E. PEARCE. 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE (8d. Bell.) 
Bellef in God : Scientific Method Applied to Theology Quest and Conquest a 
By R. B. HENDERSON. (Interpreter Series, Vol. I). By Dr. M. Burr. (1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 


A First Course in Hygiene 
By Dr. R. A. LYSTER. 
University Tutorial Press.) 
Modern Glass Working and Laboratory Technique 
By M. C. NokEs. (7s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 
An Introduction to Science 
By J. C. Hitt. (New Approach Series, 2.) (ıs. 6d. 
Oxford University Press.) 
Graded and Everyday Examples in Physics 
OHNS, W. F. Ware, and A. I. REEs. (6s. 


Is. net. Murby.) 
The Prophetic Road to God 
By T. H. SUTCLIFFE. (3s. 6d. net. S.P.C.K.) 
Children of the Wilderness : Eight Tales of Bible Lands 
By S. G. GURNEY. (38. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 
The Epistle to the Hebrews : its Meaning and Message 
By J. T. Hupson. (2s. net. Edinburgh: Clark.) 
The Making and Meaning of the Bible 
By G. BarcLay. Fourth Edition. 
Christian Movement Press.) 


SCIENCE 


Ninth Edition. (4s. 6d. 


(1s. net. Student By R. V. 
Macmillan.) 


The Country Book 
By E. Go_pinG. Edited by F. W. FROHAWK and A. K. 
JACKSON. (3s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 
Swift Movement in the Trees and at their Roots 
By PHYLLIS KELWay. (6s. net. Longmans.) 
A Hundred Years of Mechanical Engineering 
By E. Cressy. (15s. net. Duckworth.) 
A Text-Book of Light 
By G. R. NoAKEs. (6s. Macmillan.) 
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Properties of Matter 
By D. N. SHORTHOSE. 
Heinemann.) 
A Pocket-Book of British Trees 
By E. H. B. BOULTON. 
Engineering Science l 
By H. B. Brown and A. J. BRYANT. (Vol. I: Mechanics 
(5s. Macmillan.) 


Revised Edition. (4s. 
(5s. net. Black.) 


and Hydrostatics.) 


The Selection of Class-Books 


A series of articles under this title appeared in “The Journal of Education,” during 1996. 
Consideration is given to the use of class-books for pupils of particular ages, to the principles 
governing the selection of books and their application, to the method employed in keeping 
in touch with the issue of new books, to the limitation of expenditure, and to other points 
of practical interest. 


Article, by Mr. T. 


January, 1936. Introducto 
arden of Goldsmiths’ 


Raymont, M.A., formerly 
College. 

February, 1936. Classics, by Rev. H. H. Symonds, 
MA, formerly Headmaster, The Liverpool 
Institute. 


March, 1936. History, by Mr. W. J. Baldwin, M.A., 
Headmaster, Tottenham Grammar School, N. 17. 


April, 1936. Mathematics, bY Mr. F. J. Hemmings, 
B.Sc., Headmaster, Taunton’s School, 
Southampton. 


May, 1936. English, by Mr. J. C. Dent, M.A., Head- 
master, Westminster City School, S.W. I. 


June, 1936. Geography, by Mr. Ellis W. Heaton, 
B.Sc., Headmaster, Municipal High Sch., N. Shields. 


July, 1936. Art, by Mr. R. Radcliffe Carter, R.B.S.A., 
Secretary, National Society of Art Masters. 


August, 1936. Sclence, by Dr. Terry Thomas, M.A., 
LL.B., Headmaster, Leeds Grammar School. 


September, 1936. Reiigious Knowledge, by the 
Rev. H. K. Luce, M.A., B.D., Headmaster, Durham 
School. 

October, 1936. Modern Languages, by Mr. H. 
Nicholson, M.A., formerly Headmaster, Taunton 
School. 

November, 1936. Domestic Subjects, by Miss C. 
Laycock, Assistant Inspector of Domestic Subjects, 
London County Council. 

December, 1936. Ciass-Book Selection from a 
Publishers’ Point of View. 
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SELECTED 
ENGLISH. 
CLASSICS 


NEW 
HUDSON 
SHAKESPEARE 


Two series for middle and upper forms 


7 SELECTED ENGLISH CLASSICS 
EACH VOLUME 2s. 6d. 


A well edited, attractive series for School Certificate and Higher Certificate work. Each volume contains 
an introduction and notes by an experienced English teacher, and provides material for a term's work. 
LAMB : Selected Essays 


MACAULAY: Essays on Lord Clive and Warren 


THREE ComMEDIES: The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, The Critic, The Importance of Being 


Earnest 
ARNOLD : Selected Poems 
BrownincG : Selected Poems 
Bunyan : Pilgrim’s Progress I 
Byron : Selections 


CuHauceR: The Prologue, The Prioress Tale, The 
Nun's Priest's Tale, The Pardoner's Tale 


COLERIDGE : Selected Poems 
De Quincey : Selections 


DRAKE : Three Voyages (as recorded in contemporary 
accounts) 


JOHNSON : Selections 
Keats : Selections 


Hastings 
MILTON : Minor Poems 
SHELLEY : Selections 


SIDNEY and SHELLEY: Apology for Poetry and 
Defence of Poetry 


STEVENSON : Travels with a Donkey and Virginibus 
Puerisque 

Swirt: Selections 

TENNYSON: Five Idylls of the King (the Coming 


of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Holy Grail, The Passing of Arthur) 


WoRDSWORTH : Selections 


NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE ’ 
EACH VOLUME 2s. 9d. 


A scholarly and well produced edition for use in School Certificate forms. The text is based on the quartos and 
folios. Notes, brief but adequate, are placed at the foot of each page. The introductions discuss historical 
sources, dates of composition, versification, dramatic construction, characters, and any point of major interest. 


As You LIKE IT CORIOLANUS 
Henry IV (Part I) 
JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH 

Mucu Apo ABOUT NOTHING OTHELLO 


Ricnarpv III 


KinG JOHN 


Henry IV (Part II) 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


TWELFTH NIGHT 

HENRY V 

Kina LEAR 

A MIDSUMMER NiGHTS DREAM 
Rıcnarb II 

TEMPEST 


Full particulars on application 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 Queen Square 


London, W.C. 1 
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ENGLISH 
» THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. New Volumes. 
General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 
GREECE AND ROME. A Selection from the Works of Sir JAMES G. FRAZER, O.M., 


chosen and edited by S. G. OWEN, M.A., Litt.D., late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxtord. 
») With 2 maps. 2s. 6d. 
EIGHT ESSAYISTS. Edited by A. S. CAIRNCROSS, M.A., D.Litt. 2s. 6d. 


Essays by: Bacon, Stecle, Addison, Goldsmith, Lamb, Hazlitt, Stevenson, Chesterton. 


) SHORT STORIES BY OSCAR WILDE. Edited by G. C. ANDREWS, M.A., 


Assistant Master, Portora Royal School. 2s. 6d. 


) Please send for complete List. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. By M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. 
) Third Book. 3s. 


This is the concluding volume of the course and is intended for the senior forms of Secondary 
Schools. It covers the ground of the School Certificate year, but is not designed primarily for examination 


» purposes. 


) SHAKESPEARE FOR SENIOR SCHOOLS. By RICHARD V. TAYLOR, Member 
of ra Royal Society of Literature ; Headmaster, Wheatley Senior School, Doncaster. Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. 

» The purpose of this book is to offer the student examples of the work of Shakespeare. It contains 


a short account of the dramatist’s life, chapters on the Elizabethan Playhouse and the English of 
Shakespeare, followed by extracts from several of the plays and suggestions for classroom performance. 


) 
FRENCH 

DEUX CONTES RUSSES. By OLGA HOLENKOFF, Teacher of French in the American 
Community School and the Junior College for Women, Beyrouth, Syria. Limp cloth. 1s. 

) Two easy and intcresting tales of pre-War Russia; with questionnaires in French and a vocabulary. 

\ VACANCES AVENTUREUSES: Roman d’Aventures. By ROBERT 
JEAN-BOULAN. Edited by P. G. WILSON, M.Sc., Supervisor in Educational Practice, Department 
of Education, King’s College, University of London. (Modern French Series). 2s. 

) A tale which is interesting, easy to read, full of useful words and phrases, and suitable for a good 
second year or an avcrage third year class. 

) LE TRÉSOR DU LAC. Adapted from “Raz Boboul.” By PIERRE 
BILLOTEY. Arranged and Edited by P. W. PACKER, B.A., Senior French Master, Munchenden 

) County School. (Modern French Series). 2s. 

S INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SINCE THE PEACE TREATIES. 
) By E. H. CARR, Wilson Professor of International Politics in the University of Wales. 4s. 


“ Professor Carr has performed a difficult task extremely well, giving us, in some 250 pages, a 
handy and impartial book of reference to the tangled and troubled post-war period.” —4A.M.A. 


) “ This brilliant and authoritative survey.” —T he Journal of Education. 
N GEOGRAPHY 
A MAP BOOK OF THE BRITISH ISLES FOR SCHOOL 
» CERTIFICATE FORMS. By A. FERRIDAY, M.Sc., Geography Master at Okehampton 
Grammar School. 48 pp. Paper cover. ıs. 6d. ; 
) This book presents the chief geographical facts of the British Isles in map form. There are maps 
on the left-hand pages, text facing them, and questions and exercises at the end. 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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THE INFORMATIVE CONTENT OF EDUCATION * 


By H. G. WELLS, D.Lit. 


GQ ECTION L of the British Association is of necessity 
one of the least specialized of all sections. Its 
interests spread far beyond professional limitations. It 
is a section where any one who is so to speak a citizen at 
large may hope to play a part that is not altogether an 
impertinent intrusion. And it is in the character of a 
citizen at large that I have accepted the very great 
honour that you have offered me in making me the 
President of this Section. I have no other claim whatever 
upon your attention. Since the remote days when as a 
needy adventurer I taught as non-resident master in a 
private school, invigilated at London University 
examinations, raided the diploma examinations of the 
College of Preceptors for the money prizes offered, and, 
in the most commercial spirit, crammed candidates for 
the science examinations of the university, I have 
spent very few hours indeed in educational institutions. 
Most of those were spent in the capacity of an inquiring 
and keenly interested parent at Oundle School. I 
doubt if there is any member of this section who has not 
had five times as much teaching experience as I have, and 
who is not competent to instruct me upon all questions 
of method and educational organization and machinery. 
So I will run no risks by embarking upon questions of 
that sort. But on the other hand, if I know very little 
of educational methods and machinery I have had a 
certain amount of special experience in what those 
methods produce and what that machinery turns out. 

I have been keenly interested for a number of years, 
and particularly since the War, in public thought and 
public reactions, in what people know and think and 
what they are ready to believe. What they know and 
think and what they are ready to believe impresses me 
as remarkably poor stuff. A general ignorance—even in 
respectable quarters—of some of the most elementary 
realities of the political and social life of the world is, I 
believe, mainly accountable for much of the discomfort 
and menace of our times. The uninstructed public 
intelligence of our community is feeble and convulsive. 
It is still a herd intelligence. It tyrannizes here and 
yields to tyranny there. What is called elementary 
education throughout the world does not in fact educate, 
because it does not properly inform. I realized this very 
acutely during the latter stages of the War and it has 
been plain in my mind ever since. It led to my taking 
an active part in the production of various outlines and 
summaries of contemporary knowledge. Necessarily 
they had the defects and limitations of a private adven- 
ture but in making them I learnt a great deal about— 
what shall I say ?—the contents of the minds our schools 
are turning out as taught. 

And so now I propose to concentrate the attention of 


* The Presidential Address to the Educational Science Section 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
as read on September 2, 1937, at the Nottingham Meeting of the 
Association. 


this Section for this meeting on the question of what is 
taught as fact, that is to say upon the informative side of 
educational work. For this year I suggest we give the 
questions of drill, skills, art, music, the teaching of 
languages, mathematics and other symbols, physical, 
aesthetic, moral and religious training and development, 
a rest, and that we concentrate on the inquiry: What 
are we telling young people directly about the world in 
which they are to live ? What is the world picture we are 
presenting to their minds? What is the framework 
of conceptions about reality and about obligation into 
which the rest of their mental existences will have to be 
fitted ? I am proposing in fact a review of the informative 
side of education, wholly and solely—informative in 
relation to the needs of modern life. 

And here the fact that I am an educational outsider— 
which in every other relation would be a disqualification 
—gives me certain very real advantages. I can talk 
with exceptional frankness. And I am inclined to think 
that in this matter of the informative side of education 
frankness has not always been conspicuous. For what 
I say I am responsible only to the hearer and my own 
self-respect. I occupy no position from which I can be 
dismissed as unsound in my ideas. I follow no career 
that can be affected by anything I say. I follow, indeed, 
no career. That’s all over. I have no party, no col- 
leagues or associates who can be embarrassed by any 
unorthodox suggestions I make. Every schoolmaster, 
every teacher, nearly every professor must, by the 
nature of his calling, be wary, diplomatic, compromising 
—he has his governors to consider, his college to con- 
sider, his parents to consider, the local press to consider ; 
he must not say too much nor say anything that might 
be misinterpreted and misunderstood. I can. And so I 
think I can best serve the purposes of the British 
Association and this section by taking every advantage 
of my irresponsibility, being as unorthodox and provoca- 
tive as I can be, and so possibly saying a thing or two 
which you are not free to say but which some of you at 
any rate will be more or less willing to have said. 

Now when I set myself to review the field of inquiry I 
have thus defined, I found it was necessary to take a 
number of very practical preliminary issues into account. 
As educators we are going to ask what is the subject- 
matter of a general education? What do we want 
known ? And how do we want it known ? What is the 
essential framework of knowledge that should be 
established in the normal citizen of our modern com- 
munity ? What is the irreducible minimum of knowledge 
for a responsible human being to-day ? 

I say irreducible minimum—and I do so, because I 
know at least enough of school work to know the grim 
significance of the school time-table and of the leaving 
school age. Under contemporary conditions our only 
prospect of securing a mental accord throughout the 
community is by laying a common foundation of 
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knowledge and ideas in the school years. No one believes 
to-day, as our grandparents—perhaps for most of you it 
would be better to say great-grandparents—believed, 
that education had an end somewhen about adolescence. 
Young people then left school or college under the impu- 
tation that no one could teach them any more. There 
has been a quiet but complete revolution in people’s 
ideas in this respect and now it is recognized almost 
universally that people in a modern community must be 
learners to the end of their days. We shall be giving 
a considerable amount of attention to continuation, adult 
and post-graduate studies in this section, this year. It 
would be wasting our opportunities not to do so. Here 
in Nottingham University College we have the only 
Professorship of Adult Education in England, and under 
Prof. Peers the Adult Education Department which is 
in close touch with the Workers’ Educational Association 
has broadened its scope far beyond the normal range of 
Adult Education. Our modern idea seems to be a con- 
tinuation of learning not only for university graduates 
and practitioners in the so-called intellectual professions, 
but for the miner, the plough-boy, the taxi-cab driver, 
and the out-of-work, throughout life. Our ultimate 
aim is an entirely educated population. 


Nevertheless it is true that what I may call the main 
beams and girders of the mental framework must be 
laid down, soundly or unsoundly, before the close of 
adolescence. We live under conditions where it seems 
we are still only able to afford for the majority of our 
young people, freedom from economic exploitation, 
teachers even of the cheapest sort and some educational 
equipment, up to the age of 14 or 15, and we have to 
fit our projects to that. And even if we were free to 
carry on with unlimited time and unrestrained teaching 
resources, it would still be in those opening years that 
the framework of the mind would have to be made. 
We have got to see therefore that whatever we propose 
as this irreducible minimum of knowledge must be 
imparted between infancy and—at most, the fifteenth 
or sixteenth year. Roughly, we have to get it into ten 
years at the outside. ° 

And next let us turn to another relentlessly inelastic 
packing-case and that is, the school time-table. How 
many hours in the week have we got for this job in hand ? 
The maximum school hours we have available are 
something round about thirty, but out of this we have to 
take time for what I may call the non-informative 
teaching, teaching to read, teaching to write clearly, 
the native and foreign language teaching, basic mathe- 
matical work, drawing, various forms of manual training, 
music, and so forth. A certain amount of information 
may be mixed in with these subjects but not very much. 
They are not what I mean by informative subjects. 
By the time we are through with these non-informative 
subjects, I doubt if at the most generous estimate we 
can apportion more than six hours a week to essentially 
informative work. Then let us, still erring on the side 
of generosity, assume that there are forty weeks of 
schooling in the year. That gives us a maximum 
of 240 hours in the year. And if we take ten years of 
schooling as an average human being’s preparation for 
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life, and if we disregard the ravages made upon our 
school time by measles, chicken-pox, whooping-cough, 
coronations and occasions of public rejoicing, we are 
given 2,400 hours as all that we can hope for as our time 
allowance for building up a coherent picture of the world, 
the essential foundation of knowledge and ideas, in the 
minds of our people. The complete framework of 
knowledge has to be established in 200 dozen hours. 
It is plain that a considerable austerity is indicated for 
us. We have no time to waste, if our schools are not to 
go on delivering, year by year, fresh hordes of funda- 
mentally ignorant, unbalanced, uncritical minds, at 
once suspicious and credulous, weakly gregarious, 
easily baffled and easily misled, into the monstrous 
responsibilities and dangers of this present world. Mere 
cannon-fodder and stuff for massacres and stampedes. 

Our question becomes therefore: ‘What should 
people know—whatever else they don’t know ? What- 
ever else we may leave over—for leisure-time reading, 
for being picked up or studied afterwards—what is the 
irreducible minimum that we ought to teach as clearly, 
strongly and conclusively as we know how ? ’ 

And now I—and you will remember my rôle is that of 
the irresponsible outsider, the citizen at large—I am 
going to set before you one scheme of instruction for 
your consideration. For it I demand all those precious 
2,400 hours. You will perceive, as I go on, the scheme is 
explicitly exclusive of several contradictory and dis- 
cursive subjects that now find a place in most curricula, 
and you will also find doubts arising in your mind about 
the supply and competence of teachers, a difficulty 
about which I hope to say something before my time is 
up. But teachers are for the world and not the world for 
teachers. If the teachers we have to-day are not equal 
to the task required of them, then we have to recondition 
our teachers or replace them. We live in an exacting 
world and a certain minimum of performance is required 
of us all. If children are not to be given at least this 
minimum of information about the world into which 
they have come—through no fault of their own—then I 
do think it would be better for them and the world if 
they were not born at all. And to make what I have to - 
say as clear as possible I have had a diagram designed 
which I will unfold to you as my explanation unfolds. 


You have already noted I have exposed the opening 
stage of my diagram. You see I make a three-fold 
division of the child’s impressions and the matters upon 
which its questions are most lively and natural. I say 
nothing about the child learning to count, scribble, 
handle things, talk and learn the alphabet and so forth 
because all these things are ruled out by my restriction 
of my address to information only. Never mind now 
what it wants to do or wants to feel. This is what it 
wants to know. In all these educational matters, there 
is of course an element of overlap. As it learns about 
things and their relationship and interaction its 
vocabulary increases and its ideas of expression develop. 
You will make an allowance for that. 

And now I bring down my diagram to expose the 
first stage of positive and deliberate teaching. We 
begin telling true stories of the past and of other lands. 


GRADE F. 
NEW KNOWLEDGE 
AND THOUGHT 
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OR 
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We open out the child’s mind to a realization that the 
sort of life it is living is not the only life that has been 
lived and that human life in the past has been different 
from what it is to-day and on the whole that it has been 
progressive. We shall have to teach a little about law 
and robbers, kings and conquests, but I see no need at 
this stage to afflict the growing mind with dates and 
dynastic particulars. I hope the time is not far distant 
when children even of 8 or 9 will be freed altogether from 
the persuasion that history is a magic recital beginning 
‘William the Conqueror, 1066." Much has been done 
in that direction. Much remains to be done. Con- 
currently, we ought to make the weather and the mud 
pie our introduction to what Huxley christened long ago 
Elementary Physiography. We ought to build up 
simple and clear ideas from natural experience. 


We start a study of the states of matter with the 
boiling, evaporation, freezing and so on of water and 
go on to elementary physics and chemistry. Local 
topography can form the basis of geography. We shall 
have to let our learner into the secret that the world is 
a globe—and for a time I think that has to be a bit of 
dogmatic teaching. It is not so easy as many people 
suppose to prove that the world is spherical and that 
proof may very well be left to make an exercise in logic 
later on in the education. Then comes biology. Educa- 
tion I rejoice to see is rapidly becoming more natural, 
more biological. Most young children are ready to 
learn a great deal more than most teachers can give 
them about animals. I think we might easily turn the 
bear, the wolf, the tiger and the ape from holy terrors 
and nightmare material into sympathetic creatures, if 
we brought some realization of how these creatures live, 
what their real excitements are, how they are sometimes 
timid, into the teaching. I don’t think that descriptive 
botany is very suitable for young children. Flowers and 
leaves and berries are bright and attractive, a factor in 
aesthetic education, but I doubt if, in itself, vegetation 
can hold the attention of the young. Sometimes I think 
we bore very young children with premature gardens. But 
directly we begin to deal with plants as hiding-places, 
homes and food for birds and beasts, the little boy or 
girl lights up and learns. And with this natural elemen- 
tary zoology and botany we should begin elementary 
physiology. How plants and animals live, and what 
health means for them. 

There I think you have stuff enough for all the three or 
four hundred hours we can afford for the foundation 
stage of knowledge. Outside this substantial teaching of 
school hours the child will be reading and indulging in 
imaginative play—and making that clear distinction 
children do learn to make between truth and fantasy— 
about fairyland, magic carpets and seven league boots, 
and all the rest of it. So far as my convictions go I 
think that the less young children have either in or out 
of school of what has hitherto figured as history, the 
better. I do not see either the charm or the educational 
benefit of making an important subject of and throwing 
a sort of halo of prestige and glory about the criminal 
history of royalty, the murder of the Princes in the 
Tower, the wives of Henry VIII, the families of Edward I 
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and James I, the mistresses of Charles II, Sweet Nell of 
Old Drury, and all the rest of it. I suggest that the 
sooner we get all that unpleasant stuff out of schools, 
and the sooner that we forget the border bickerings oi 
England, France, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, Bannock- 
burn, Flodden, Crecy and Agincourt, the nearer our 
world will be to a sane outlook upon life. In this 
survey of what a common citizen should know I am doing 
my best to elbow the scandals and revenges which once 
passed as English history into an obscure corner or out 
of the picture altogether. 

But I am not proposing to eliminate history from 
education—far from it. Let me bring down my diagram 
a stage further and you will see how large a proportion 
of our treasure of 2,400 hours I am proposing to give 
to history. This next section represents about 800 to 
1,000 pre-adolescent hours. It is the school-boy— 
school-girl stage. And here the history is planned to 
bring home to the new generation the reality that the 
world is now one community. I believe that the crazy 
combative patriotism that plainly threatens to destroy 
civilization to-day is very largely begotten in their school 
history lessons. Our schools take the growing mind at a 
naturally barbaric phase and they inflame and fix its 
barbarism. I think we underrate the formative effect of 
this perpetual reiteration of how we won, how our 
Empire grew and how relatively splendid we have been 
in every department of life. We are blinded by habit 
and custom to the way it infects these growing minds 
with the chronic and nearly incurable disease of nationa! 
egotism. Equally mischievous is the furtive anti- 
patriotism of the leftish teacher. I suggest that we take 
on our history from the simple descriptive anthropology 
of the elementary stage to the story of the early 
civilizations. 

We are dealing here with material that was not 
even available for the schoolmasters and mistresses who 
taught our fathers. It did not exist. But now we have 
the most lovely stuft to hand, far more exciting and far 
more valuable than the quarrels of Henry II and 
a Becket or the peculiar unpleasantnesses of King James 
or King John. Archaeologists have been piecing 
together a record of the growth of the primary civiliza- 
tions and the developing rôles of priest, king, farmer, 
warrior, the succession of stone and copper and iron, 
the appearance of horse and road and shipping in the 
expansions of those primordial communities. It is a 
far finer story to tell a boy or girl and there is no reason 
why it should not be told. Swinging down upon these 
early civilizations came first the Semitic-speaking 
peoples and then the Aryan-speakers. Persian, Mace- 
donian, Roman, followed one another, Christendom 
inherited from Rome and Islam from Persia, and the 
world began to assume the shapes we know to-dav. 
This is great history and also in its broad lines it is a 
simple history—upon it we can base a lively modern 
intelligence, and now it can be put in a form just as 
comprehensible and exciting for the school phase as 
the story of our English kings and their territorial. 
dynastic. and sexual entanglements. When at last we 
focus our attention on the British Isles and France we 
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shall have the aftairs of these regions in a proper propor- 
tion to the rest of the human adventure. And our young 
people will be thinking less like gossiping court pages 
and more like horse-riders, seamen, artist-artisans, 
road-makers, and city builders, which I take it is what 
in spirit we want them to be. Measured by the great 
current of historical events, English history up to quite 
recent years is mere hole-and-corner history. 

And I have to suggest another exclusion. We are 
telling our young people about the real past, the majestic 
expansion of terrestrial events. In these events the 
little region of Palestine is no more than a part of the 
highway between Egypt and Mesopotamia. Is there any 
real reason nowadays for exaggerating its importance in 
the past? Nothing really began there, nothing was 
worked out there. All the historical part of the Bible 
abounds in wild exaggeration of the importance of this 
little strip of land. We were all brought up to believe 
in the magnificence of Solomon’s temple and it is a 
startling thing for most of us to read the account of its 
decorations over again and turn its cubits into feet. 
It was smaller than most barns. We all know the peculiar 
delight of devout people when, amidst the endless 
remains of the great empires of the past, some dubious 
fragment is found to confirm the existence of the 
Hebrews. Is it not time that we recognized the relative 
historical insignificance of the events recorded in Kings 
and Chronicles, and ceased to throw the historical 
imagination of our young people out of perspective by an 
over-emphasized magnification of the national history of 
Judea ? To me this lack of proportion in our contem- 
porary historical teaching seems largely responsible for 
the present troubles of the world. The political 
imagination of our times is a hunch-backed imagination 
bent down under an exaggeration. It is becoming a 
matter of life and death to the world to straighten that 
backbone and reduce that frightful nationalist hunch. 


Look at our time-table and what we have to teach. If 
we give history four-tenths of all the time we have for 
imparting knowledge at this stage that still gives us 
at most something a little short of 400 hours altogether. 
Even if we think it desirable to perplex another generation 
with the myths of the Creation, the Flood, the Chosen 
People and so forth, even if we want to bias it politically 
with tales of battles and triumphs and ancient griev- 
ances, we haven't got the time for it—any more than 
we have the time for the really quite unedifying records 
of all the Kings and Queens of England and their claims 
on this and that. So far as the school time-table goes 
we are faced with a plain alternative. One thing or 
the other. Great history or hole-and-corner history ? 
The story of mankind or the narrow, self-righteous, 
blinkered stories of the British Islands and the Jews? 

There is a lot more we have to put into the heads of 
our young people over and above history. It is the 
main subject of instruction but even so, it is not even 
half of the informative work that ought to be got 
through in this school stage. We have to consider the 
collateral subject of geography and a general survey of 
the world. We want to see our world in space as well as 
our world in time. We may have a little map-making 
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here, but I take it what is needed most are reasonably 
precise ideas of the various types of country and the 
distinctive floras and faunas of the main regions of 
the world. We do not want our budding citizens 
to chant lists of capes and rivers, but we do want them 
to have a real picture in their minds of the Amazon 
forests, the pampas, the various phases in the course of 
the Nile, the landscape of Labrador mountains, and so 
on, and also we want something like a realization of the 
sort of human life that is led in these regions. We have 
enormous resources now in cheap photography, in films, 
and so forth, that even our fathers never dreamt of—to 
make all this vivid and real. New methods are needed 
to handle these new instruments, but they need not be 
overwhelmingly costly. And also our new citizen should 
know enough of topography to realize why London 
and Rio and New York and Rome and Suez happen to 
be where they are and what sort of places they are. 


Geography and history run into each other in this 
respect and, on the other hand, geography reaches over 
to biology. Here again our schools lag some fifty years 
behind contemporary knowledge. The past half- 
century has written a fascinating history of the succession 
of living things in time and made plain all sorts of pro- 
cesses in the prosperity, decline, extinction, and 
replacement of species. We can sketch the wonderful 
and inspiring story of life now from its beginning. 
Moreover, we have a continually more definite account 
of the sequence of sub-man in the world and the gradual 
emergence of our kind. This is elementary, essential, 
interesting and stimulating stuff for the young, and it is 
impossible to consider anyone a satisfactory citizen who 
is still ignorant of that great story. 

And finally, we have the science of inanimate matter. 
In a world of machinery, optical instruments, electricity, 
radio and so forth we want to lay a sound foundation of 
pure physics and chemistry upon the most modern 
lines—for everyone. Some of this work will no doubt 
overlap the mathematical teaching and the manual 
training and steal a little badly needed time from them. 
And finally, to meet awakening curiosity and take the 
morbidity out of it, we have to tell our young people and 
especially our young townspeople, about the working of 
their bodies, about reproduction and about the chief 
diseases, enfeeblements and accidents that lie in wait 
for them in the world. 

That I think completes my summary of all the 
information we can hope to give in the lower school stage. 
And as I make it I am acutely aware of your unspoken 
comment. Waith such teachers as we have! Teachers 
trained only to reaction, overworked, underpaid, 
hampered by uninspiring examinations, without initia- 
tive, without proper leisure. Young and inexperienced, 
or old and discouraged. You may do this sort of thing, 
here and there, under favourable conditions, with the 
splendid élite of the profession, the ro per cent who are 
interested, but not as a general state of affairs. | 

Well, I think that it is a better rule of life, 
first to make sure of what you want and then set 
about getting it, rather than to consider what you 
can easily safely and meanly get, and then set about 
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reconciling yourself to it. I admit we cannot have 
a modern education without a modernized type of 
teacher. A teacher enlarged and released. Many of our 
teachers—and I am not speaking only of elementary 
schools—are shockingly illiterate and ignorant. Often 
they know nothing but school subjects ; sometimes they 
scarcely know them. Even the medical profession does 
not present such extremes—between the discouraged 
routine worker and the enthusiast. Everything I am 
saying now implies a demand for more and better teachers 
— better paid, with better equipment. And these teachers 
will have to be kept fresh. It is stipulated in most leases 
that we should paint our houses outside every three 
years and inside every seven years, but nobody ever 
thinks of doing up a school teacher. There are teachers 
at work in this country who haven’t been painted inside 
for fifty years. They must be damp and rotten and very 
unhealty for all who come in contact with them. Two- 
thirds of the teaching profession now is in urgent need of 
being either reconditioned or superannuated. In this 
advancing world the reconditioning of both the medical 
and the scholastic practitioner is becoming a very 
urgent problem indeed, but it is not one that I can deal 
with here. Presently this Section will be devoting 
its attention to adult education and then I hope the 
whole question of professional and technical refreshment 
will be ventilated. 


And there is another matter also closely allied to this 
question of the rejuvenation of teachers, at which I can 
only glance now, and that is the bringing of school books 
up to date. In this informative section of school work 
there is hardly a subject in which knowledge is not being 
vigorously revised and added to. But our school 
work does not follow up the contemporary digesting 
of knowledge. Still less do our school libraries. They 
are ten, fifteen years out of date with much of their 
information. Our prison libraries by the by are even 
worse. I was told the other day of a virtuous prisoner 
who wanted to improve his mind about radio. The 
prison had a collection of technical works made 
for such an occasion and the latest book on radio 
was dated 1920. There is, I have been told, an energetic 
New School Books Association at work in this field, 
doing what it can to act in concert with those all too 
potent authorities who frame our examination syllabuses. 
I am all for burning old school books. Some day perhaps 
we shall have school books so made that at the end of ten 
of twelve years, let us say, they will burst into flames and 
inflict severe burns upon any hands in which they find 
themselves. But at present that is a little—Utopian. It 
is even more applicable to the next stage of knowledge 
to which we are now coming. 

This stage represents our last 1,000 hours and roughly 
I will call it the upper form or upper standard stage. It 
is really the closing phase of the available school period. 
Some of the matter I have marked for the history of this 
grade might perhaps be given in grade B and vice versa. 
We have still a lot to do if we are to provide even a 
skeleton platform for the mind of our future citizen. 
He has still much history to learn before his knowledge 
can make an effective contact with his duties as a voter. 
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You see I am still reserving four-tenths of the available 
time, that is to say nearly 400 hours for history. But 
now we are presenting a more detailed study of such 
phenomena as the rise and fall of the Ottoman Empire, 
the rise of Russia, the history of the Baltic, the rise and 
fall of the Spanish power, the Dutch, the first and second 
British Empires, the belated unifications of Germany and 
Italy. Then as I have written we want our modern 
citizen to have some grasp of the increasing importance 
of economic changes in history and the search for 
competent economic direction and also of the leading 
theories of individualism, socialism, the corporate 
state, communism. 

For the next five-and-twenty years now the ordinary 
man all over the earth will be continually confronted with 
these systems of ideas. They are complicated systems 
with many implications and applications. Indeed 
they are aspects of life rather than systems of ideas. 
But we send out our young people absolutely unprepared 
for the heated and biased interpretations they will 
encounter. We hush it up until they are in the thick 
of it. And can we complain of the consequences? 
The most the poor silly young things seem able 
to make of it is to be violently and self-righteously 
Anti- something or other. Anti-Red, Anti-Capitalist, 
Anti-Fascist. The more ignorant you are the easier it is 
to be an Anti. To hate something without having any- 
thing substantial to put against it. Blame something 
else. A special sub-section of history in this grade 
should be a course in the history of war, which is 
always written and talked about by the unwary as 
though it had always been the same thing, while as a 
matter of fact—except for its violence—it has changed 
profoundly with every change in social, political and 
economic life. Clearly parallel to this history our young 
people need now a more detailed and explicit acquaint- 
ance with world geography, with the different types of 
population in the world and the developed and 
undeveloped resources of the globe. The devastation of 
the world’s forests, the replacement of pasture by sand 
deserts through haphazard cultivation, the waste and 
exhaustion of natural resources, coal, petrol, water, that 
is now going on, the massacre of important animals, 
whales, penguins, seals, food fish, should be matters 
of universal knowledge and concern. 

Then our new citizens have to understand something 
of the broad elements in our modern social structure. 
They should be given an account of the present phase of 
communication and trade, of production and invention 
and above all they need whatever plain knowledge is 
available about the conventions of property and money. 
Upon these interrelated conventions human society 
rests, and the efficiency of their working is entirely 
dependent upon the general state of mind throughout 
the world. We know now that what used to be called 
the inexorable laws of political economy and the laws of 
monetary science, are really no more than rash 
generalizations about human behaviour, supported by 
a maximum of pompous verbiage and a minimum of 
scientific observation. Most of our young people come 
on to adult life, to employment, business and the rest 
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of it, blankly ignorant even of the way in which money 
has changed slavery and serfdom into wages employment 
and of how its fluctuations in value make the industrial 
windmills spin or flag. They are not even warned of the 
significance of such words as inflation or deflation, and 
so the wage earners are the helpless prey at every turn 
towards prosperity of the savings-snatching financier. 
Any plausible monetary charlatan can secure their 
ignorant votes. They know no better. They cannot help 
themselves. Yet the subject of property and money— 
together they make one subject because money is only 
the fluid form of property—is scarcely touched upon in 
any stage in the education of any class in our community. 
They know nothing about it; they are as innocent as 
young lambs and born like them for shearing. 


And now here you will see I have a very special panel. 
This I have called personal sociology. Our growing 
citizen has reached an age of self-consciousness and 
self-determination. He is on the verge of adolescence. 
He has to be initiated. Moral training does not fall 
within the scope of the informative content of teaching. 
Already the primary habits of truthfulness, frankness, 
general honesty, communal feeling, helpfulness and 
generosity will or will not have been fostered and 
established in the youngster’s mind by the example of 
those about him. A mean atmosphere makes mean 
people, a too competitive atmosphere makes greedy, 
self-glorifying people, a cruel atmosphere makes fierce 
people, but this issue of moral tone does not concern us 
now here. But it does concern us that by adolescence 
the time has arrived for general ideas about one’s personal 
relationship to the universe to be faced. The primary 
propositions of the chief religious and philosophical 
interpretations of the world should be put as plainly and 
impartially as possible before our young people. They 
will be asking those perennial questions of adolescence— 
whence and why and whither. They will have to face, 
almost at once, the heated and exciting propagandas of 
theological and sceptical partisans—pro’s and anti’s. 
So far as possible we ought to provide a ring of clear 
knowledge for these inevitable fights. And also, as the 
more practical aspect of the question, What am I to do 
with my life ? I think we ought to link with our general 
study of social structure a study of social types which 
will direct attention to the choice of a métier. In what 
spirit will you face the world and what sort of job do 
you feel like? This subject of personal sociology as it 
is projected here is the informative equivalent of a 
confirmation class. It says to everyone: ‘There are 
the conditions under which you face your world.’ 
The response to these questions, the determination of 
the will, is however not within our present scope. That 
is a matter for the religious teacher, for intimate friends 
and for the inner impulses of the individual. But our 
children must have the facts. 

Finally, you will see that I have apportioned some 
time, roughly two-tenths of our 1,000 hours, in this grade 
to the acquisition of specialized knowledge. Individuality 
is becoming conscious of itself and specialization is 
beginning. 

Thus I budget, so to speak, for our 2,400 hours of 
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informative teaching. We have brought our young 
people to the upper form, the upper standard. Most 
of them are now going into employment or special 
training and so taking on a rôle in the collective life. 
But there remain some very essential things which cannot 
be brought into school teaching, not through any want 
of time, but because of the immaturity of the growing 
mind. If we are to build a real modern civilization we 
must go on with definite informative instruction into 
and even beyond adolescence. Children and young 
people are likely to be less numerous proportionally in 
the years ahead of us in all the more civilized populations 
and we cannot afford to consume them in premature 
employment after the fashion of the preceding centuries. 
The average age of our population is rising and this 
involves an upward extension of education. And so 
you will see I suggest what I call an undergraduate or 
continuation school, Grade D, the upper adolescent 
stage, which I presume will extend at last to every class 
in the population, in which at least half the knowledge 
acquired will be specialized in relation to interest, 
aptitude and the social needs of the individual. But 
the other half will still have to be unspecialized, it will 
have to be general political education. Here particularly 
comes in that education for citizenship to which this 
Educational Section is to give attention later. It seems 
to me altogether preposterous that nowadays our 
educational organization should turn out new citizens 
who are blankly ignorant of the history of the world 
during the last twenty-five years, who know nothing 
of the causes and phases of the Great War and are left 
to the tender mercies of freakish newspaper proprietors 
and party organizers for their ideas about the world 
outlook, upon which their collective wills and actions 
must play a decisive part. 


Social organization is equally a matter for definite 
information. ‘‘ We are all socialists nowadays.” Every- 
body has been repeating that after the late Lord 
Rosebery for years and years. Each for all and all 
for each. We are all agreed upon the desirability of the 
spirit of Christianity and of the spirit of Democracy, and 
that the general interest of the community should not 
be sacrificed to private profit. Yes—beautiful, but what 
is not realized is that Socialism in itself is little more 
than a generalization about the undesirability of 
irresponsible ownership and that the major problem 
before the world is to devise some form of administrative 
organization that will work better than the scramble of 
irresponsible owners. That form of administrative 
organization has not yet been devised. You cannot 
expropriate the private adventurer until you have 
devised a competent receiver for the expropriated industry 
or service. This complex problem of the competent 
receiver is the underlying problem of most of our con- 
structive politics. It is imperative that every voter 
should have some conception of the experiments in 
economic control that are in progress in Great Britain, 
the United States of America, Italy, Germany, Russia, 
and elsewhere. Such experiments are going to affect the 
whole of his or her life profoundly. So, too, are the 
experiments in monetary and financial organization. 
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Many of the issues involved go further than general 
principles. They are quantitative issues, questions of 
balance and more or less. A certain elementary training 
in statistical method is becoming as necessary for any 
one living in this world of to-day as reading and writing. 
I am asking for this much contemporary history as the 
crowning phase, the graduation phase of our knowledge- 
giving. After that much foundation, the informative 
side of education may well be left to look after itself. 

Speaking as a teacher of sorts myself, to a gathering 
in which teachers probably predominate, I need scarcely 
dilate upon the fascination of diagram drawing. You 
will understand how reluctant I was to finish off at 
Grade D and how natural it was to extend my diagram 
to two more grades and make it a diagram of the whole 
knowledge organization of a modern community. 
Here then is Grade E, the adult learning that goes on 
now right through life, keeping oneself up to date, 
keeping in touch with the living movements about us. 
I have given a special line to those reconditioning courses 
that must somehow be made a normal part in the lives of 
working professional men. It is astonishing how stale 
most middle-aged medical men, teachers and solicitors 
are to-day. And beyond Grade E I have put a further 
ultimate grade for the fully adult human being. He or 
she is learning now, no longer only from books and 
newspapers and teachers, though there has still to be a 
lot of that, but as a worker with initiative, making 
experiments, learning from new experience, an indus- 
trialist, an artist, an original writer, a responsible 
lawyer, an administrator, a statesman, an explorer, a 
scientific investigator. Grade F accumulates, rectifies, 
changes human experience. And here I bring in an 
obsession of mine with which I have dealt before the 
Royal Institution and elsewhere. You see, indicated by 
these arrows, the rich results of the work of Grade F 
flowing into a central world-encyclopedic-organization, 
where it will be continually summarized, clarified, and 
whence it will be distributed through the general 
information channels of the world. 
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So I complete my general scheme of the knowledge 
organization of a modern community and submit it to 
you for your consideration. 

I put it before you in good faith as a statement of mv 
convictions. I do not know how it will impress you and 
I will not anticipate your criticisms. It may seem 
impossiblv bold and ‘‘ Utopian.” But we are living in a 
world in which a battleship costs £8,000,000, in which we 
can raise an extra {400,000,000 for armaments with 
only a slight Stock Exchange qualm, and which has 
seen the Zeppelin, the radio, the bombing aeroplane 
come absolutely out of nothing since 1900. And our 
schools are going along very much as they were going 
along thirty-seven years ago. 

There is only one thing I would like to say in 
conclusion. Please do me the justice to remember that 
this is a project for knowledge organization only and 
solely. It is not an entire scheme of education I am 
putting before you. It is only a part and a limited part 
of education—the factual side of education—I have 
discussed. There are 168 hours in a week and I am 
dealing with the use of rather less than six during the 
school year of less than forty weeks—for ten years. It 
is no good saying as though it was an objection either 
to my paper or to me, that I neglect or repudiate 
spiritual, emotional and aesthetic values. They are not 
disregarded, but they have no place at all in this par- 
ticular part of the educational scheme. I have said 
nothing about music, dancing, drawing, painting, 
exercise and so on and so forth. Not because I would 
exclude them from education but because they do not 
fallinto the limits of my subject. You no more want these 
lovely and elementary things mixed up with a conspectus 
of knowledge than you want playfulness in an ordnance — 
map or perplexing whimsicality on a clock face. You 
have the remaining 162 hours a week for all that. But 
the spiritual, emotional, aesthetic lives our children are 
likely to lead, will hardly be worth living, unless thev are 
sustained by such a clear, full and sufficient backbone o: 
knowledge as I have ventured to put before you here. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Diploma in the Literary, Historical, and Comparative 
Study of the Bible-—The University of London has 
instituted a diploma in the Literary, Historical and Com- 
parative Study of the Bible. This diploma is one of those 
included under the scheme for Diplomas in the Humanities, 
particulars of which may be obtained (post free) from the 
University Extension Registrar, University of London, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. The courses on the Old and New 
Testaments given under the auspices of the Association for 
Adult Religious Education at University College, Gower 
Street, W.C. 1, during 1937-8, are a preparation for this 
diploma. 

* * * 


“ Modern Schools ° Exhibition.—Prof. John Hilton 
is to open this Exhibition on Tuesday, October 12, 1937, 
at the Royal Institute of British Architects. It has been 
arranged by a special committee of architects, to show educa- 
tion authorities, educationists, and the general public the 
newest ideas in the planning, equipment, and design of 


school buildings. It will supply information of use in the 
Government's new drive to bring the State school establish- 
ments of this country up to date. The Exhibition has 
received the approval and assistance of H.M. Board of 
Education and its principal basis as regards elementarv 
schools is the Board’s recent pamphlet No. 107, in which 
the new outlook on school design is laid down. The pam- 
phlet urges that ‘‘ schools should be attractive features in 
the architectural layout of a neighbourhood,” that their 
planning should aim at “ compactness for convenience, and 
ample light and air for health ” and that they should 
“ become social and cultural centres.” The Exhibition will 
be open to the public, admission free, at the R.I.B.A.. 
66 Portland Place, W. 1, from Wednesday, October 13, to 
Tuesday, October 19, after which it will tour the provinces. 
There has already been a heavy demand for it from educa- 
tion authorities and the tour is provisionally booked until 
the end of 1938. It will return to London for inclusion in a 
School Exhibition to be held at Dorland Hall from 
December 20, 1937, to January 12, 1938. 
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“FRANCAIS de FRANCE” 


for beginners 


Quite simply, this is a new series of story-books, specially written for English schools in an amusing, lively manner, 
so that they will be read for their own sake and for the sake of the comical incidents and appealing characters 
presented. The matter is entirely modern, and, while the type of humour is essentially that of the average English 
youngster, the stories show admirable insight into French manners and customs. Each Set of books is carefully graded. 
Pupils will be able to read the stories without any help beyond that provided by the illustrations (which do genuinely 
explain the text) and the word-lists at the end (themselves almost superfluous, so simple is the language used). The 
stories are complete and of a convenient length, well-printed and attractively bound in paper covers. 
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Each little book contains roughly 64 pp. and is priced at 6d. 


The first set contains: 
1. LES MESAVENTURES DE LA FAMILLE PINSON by Roger Mairet. The story of a charming, 
amiable but somewhat incompetent family. 
2. LES LAVAL CHEZ EUX by André Larive. The story of another family, whose father occupies 
an important post in the French colonies in Africa. 
3. LES LAVAL S’AMUSENT by André Larive, in which Pongo, a young negro from the 
administrative areas, joins the family in Paris. 
4- LES LAVAL DANS LE DESERT by André Larive, in which Monsieur Laval is appointed to 
an even more important post in the colonies and his young family does its best to join him. 
The second set contains: : 
1, LES PINSON EN VACANCES. 2. VINGT JOURS EN ANGLETERRE. 
3. LES LAVAL AUX INDES. 4- UNE AVENTURE EN MER. 
Other sets in preparation 
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Each of the articles deals with a particular subject of interest to a wide circle of 
non-specialists, and includes lists of books recommended by the specialist writing 
the article as suitable for the gaining of good general knowledge in a readable and 
easily understandable way. 
January. introductory Article. By Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A. 


February. English History in Fiction. Part I. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. 


March. English History in Fiction. Part ll. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. 
April. European History in Fiction. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. 

May. Colonial History in Fiction. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. 

June. History in American Fiction. By Mr. Clive Holland, Author of ‘' The Story 


of England in Historical Fiction. 

August. Geography Through Books of Travel. Part |. The British Isles. By 
Mr. George M. Hines, St. Luke’s College, Exeter. 

September. Geography Through Books of Travel. Part Il. The Old World. By 
Mr. George M. Hines. 

October. Geography Through Books of Travel. Part Ill. The Rest of the World. 
By Mr. George M. Hines. 

November. Prehistoric Times. By Mr. E. N. Fallaize, formerly Hon. Secretary of the 

Royal Anthropological Society. 
Later Prehistoric Times : The Ancient East. By Mr. E. N. Fallaize. 


Price Eightpence each, post free 
London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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ENJOYMENT AND MUSICAL APPRECIATION—THE MISUSE OF 
THE GRAMOPHONE 


By R. M. DALE, M.Ed. 


[* is a truism to say that we seek things we enjoy and 

shun those we dislike; none the less, this factor, 
which should be the dominant force in teaching the 
appreciation of music, is one which is all too frequently 
either completely forgotten or sadly neglected. Most 
children enjoy music—both “‘highbrow”’ and “lowbrow ” 
—which has a simple melodic or rhythmic appeal, that is, 
music which is suited to their immature minds. As they 
grow older and their tastes mature, it is our task to guide 
their enjoyment into proper channels, so that the music 
they choose will improve the mind and elevate the soul, 
instead of merely serving as a pleasant—and empty— 
method of passing the time. It is only necessary to take 
a glance round the world of to-day to realize that the 
task is not being done thoroughly. For this there are, of 
course, many causes, of which perhaps the chief is the 
inadequate time devoted to music in schools, but in 
addition there appear to be serious faults in the class 
teaching of the subject, in spite of the undoubted im- 
provement of recent years. 


One modern tendency is to give so much emphasis to 
technicalities that the enjoyment factor, which should 
control the lesson, tends to be put on one side. As Dr. 
Yorke Trotter maintains, ‘‘ Teachers of music, occupied 
as they so often are with the technicalities of their art, 
are apt to imagine that it is just these technicalities that 
make up the whole of the art.” On the other hand the 
intellectual or cognitive aspect is admittedly important ; 
a knowledge of form, harmony, &c., is essential to the 
highest type of appreciation, just as an understanding 
of metre, simile and metaphor, &c. is an aid to the intelli- 
gent comprehension and enjoyment of poetry. The 
danger lies in the exaggerated stressing of theoretical 
knowledge, which leads to so much time being spent in a 
dull, soul-destroying presentation of facts, resulting in 
the very opposite effect to that which is intended. Far 
better the “ evil” of non-intellectual appreciation than 
that of a general detestation of the music of the great 
masters! We have to steer between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis—achieve the intellectual understanding of music 
without losing the interest of the pupils. Unfortunately, 
the time devoted to music is so limited in many schools 
that it is impossible for the normal teacher to achieve 
both aims : in such cases technicalities must be sacrificed 
to enjoyment. 

In training musical appreciation by means of the 
gramophone, new dangers arise. A skilled use of the 
gramophone can be a very effective means of creating 
a love for the music of the great masters, though the basis 
of the course must always be the performing of music— 
singing, piping, &c. Here again, however, there appears 
to be no strong realization of the principle that what is 
not enjoyed will certainly be shunned. Since the object 
is the love and understanding of great music, the most 
essential point is that most of the records should be 


really enjoyed, otherwise the pupils will grow up witha 
dislike instead of a love of classical music. Yet replies 
to a questionnaire sent out to secondary schools asking 
for a list of pieces which were, in the opinion of the 
teachers, ‘‘ Very Popular ” with pupils, contain a really 
alarming number of pieces of heavy calibre. Indeed, a 
casual glance down the list gives one the impression that 
it is a list of compositions played at a series of symphony 
concerts instead of pieces, ‘‘ Very Popular ” with children 
of ten to sixteen years of age. Is it true that boys and 
girls enjoy the same pieces that are enjoyed by the much 
older and much more highly selected audiences of music 
lovers who attend symphony concerts? We often 
commit the fault of thinking of the undeveloped child 
mind in terms of our own adult minds, and it is obvious 
that it is much less dangerous to set too low a standard 
than one too high, provided that the music is good ; it is 
of little use trying to teach a child to run before it can 
walk—or to enjoy Milton before it can understand Scott. 
Surely there is no psychological foundation for imposing 
on the minds of children usually less musical than our- 
selves the ESATE difficult music which we our- 
selves enjoy. 

On the other hand, it is not enough merely to play 
records which will be enjoyed at the first hearing. Most 
of them will be of this type, improving in standard with 
the age of the pupils, but more difficult ones will be in- 
cluded after thorough preparation of the themes. In the 
case of the latter type it is necessary to keep in mind 
the important principle that, within reason, enjoyment 
increases with familiarity, except where a record is dis- 
liked so much at the first hearing that repetitions only 
produce increased aversion. Recently the writer has 
proved experimentally with five large groups and a large 
number of records, that both immediate and delayed 
repetition result in increased enjoyment, and that 
delayed is better than immediate repetition except in 
the case of the first and second performances. The best 
results in an appreciation gramophone lesson are, there- 
fore, obtained by observing the following principles : 


(1) Enjoyment is the first consideration, therefore 
most of the records should be well within the 
comprehension of the pupils. 

(2) Familiarity increases enjoyment, from which it 
follows that themes should be prepared, and the 
more difficult compositions repeated immediately 
after the first hearing, and played several times 
the same term provided that the enjoyment 
principle is not thereby set aside. 


There remains the very important question—what 
type of music is enjoyed spontaneously by children, what 
type is enjoyed after preparation, and which are the very 
dangerous pieces that are better avoided except in the 
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case of the brilliant teacher or exceptional children ? 
There are considerable differences of opinion on the 
subject, even amongst prominent authorities, so in order 
to secure some tangible evidence on which to work, an 
experimental investigation was carried out at a boys’ 
secondary school where the pupils entering from the 
elementary school have a good groundwork in music 
though they are not of exceptional ability. 

Eighteen pieces of classical and folk music were care- 
fully selected, so as to include difierent grades and to 
comprise orchestral, choral, vocal solo, piano and violin 
works. These were played over once, several during one 
lesson, to each of ten forms, totalling some 250 boys with 
an age range of ten to sixteen. After each record had 
been played the pupils indicated their enjoyment value 
according to a scale ranging from + 5 to — 5; the papers 
were collected at the end of the lesson. No commentary 
was given, because of the impossibility of the experi- 
menter concealing all bias and the consequent certainty 
of distorted results. In considering the final list of 
averages and applying it to other schools, allowance has 
to be made for differences of age, though it was found 
in the present case that there was no marked difference 
in the results between the ages of ten and sixteen : it is 
probable that much more difference would be observed 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen. Finally, 
regular changes in the order of playing records ensured 
that the sequence factor should not unduly affect the 
results. 

The averages gave the following order of enjoyment 
value : 


Vocal Gems from the Gondoliers Sullivan 34 
Kirkby Malzeard Sword Dance (Military Band) 3'4 
Minuet in G (Violin) Beethoven 3'2 
Selections from Iolanthe Sullivan 2'9 
Selections from Pirates Sullivan 2'9 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, Part 2 Liszt 2'5 
Children’s Overture Quilter 2'5 
Flamborough Sword Dance (Military Band) 2'3 
Sentry Song Sullivan 2:2 


*He was dressed in shirt of doe-skin Coleridge Taylor 2:1 
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Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring 


Bach 1-3 

Unfinished Symphony, 1st Move- 
ment Schubert 1-2 
Newcastle [Harpsichord] Folk Dance 1-2 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, Part ı Liszt 1'0 
Step Back [Harpsichord] Folk Dance 0'9 
Heddon of Fowsley [Harpsichord] Folk Dance 0:8 
Prelude and Fugue in C# Major Bach 08 
Veni Sancte Spiritus Plainsong 0-2 


Class observation indicated that there was some 
exaggeration of enjoyment in the case of the less appre- 
ciated records, but that the order of pieces is reliable. 
All records above the dividing line were undoubtedly 
popular, and records of similar type could readily be 
included in the appreciation lesson without preparation, 
though such preparation is sometimes (but by no means 
always) desirable. It will be noted that records of many 
mediums are included in this very popular section. 

The popularity of Sullivan’s music is obvious, even 
discounting the familiarity of a few of the tunes. Why 


* Practised for school concert. 
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is it neglected by so many teachers ? Boys really love it, 
and it is much more likely to produce a music-loving 
adult than is much of the music of say Brahms or 
Debussy. We must not allow intellectual snobbishness to 
stand in the way of truth. 

The rhythmic appeal of a military band playing sword 
dances was naturally irresistible to boys, but it is inter- 
esting to note that the only violin solo obtained a higher 
average than that of the two sword dances combined. 
Liszts ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsody” apparently divides 
itself into two distinct parts, the first of little popularity, 
the second classified much higher. 

Dislike of the medium accounted for the low popularity 
of the folk dances ; to the boys the harpsichord seemed 
to lack the necessary rhythmic urge. Pieces such as the 
Preludes and Fugues of Bach, and Plainsong are dis- 
tinctly of the dangerous type. On the other hand, the 
records just below the dividing line, such as the first 
movement of the Unfinished Symphony (which many 
teachers would classify as likely to be “ Very Popular ’’ 
even at first hearing), and “ Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring ”’ 
would be fit for presentation after thorough preparation. 

The recommendations and warnings inherent in such 
a list need little emphasis, and if carried into practice 
they might well bring us a little nearer to our ideal of a 
nation of music-lovers, or at least give to many more 
people that realization of the infinite beauty of music 
which descends upon us at times and caused Robert 
Bridges* to pen the lines, 

‘‘ great music to me is glorified by memory of one 
timeless hour when all thought fled scared from me 
in my bewilderment.” 


* Testament of Beauty. 


The School Library Association has produced a magazine, 
The School Librarian, the second issue of which, dated 
July, is before us. It contains useful articles on estab- 
lishing a school library and selection of reference books, 
together with reports from the regional groups of the 
Association. The Editor is C. W. Morris, 52 Scarcroft Hill, 
York. 

& & es 

In 1936, MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Lrb., 
and KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., LTD., pub- 
lished The Headmaster Speaks ; the natural complementary 
volume, The Head Mistress Speaks, is to appear this autumn. 
It contains contributions by fourteen head mistresses of 
English publc schools for girls. Two other announcements 
of educational interest are The English Nursery School, by 
Phoebe E. Cusden, and Modern Psychology and Education, 
by Mary Sturt and E. C. Oakden (new edition). Geoffrey 
West has prepared a biography of Charles Darwin. 

& * $ 


Among the books on history announced in the Autumn 
List issued by MEssrs. GEORGE G. HaRRAP & Co., LTD., 
is a volume, promised for this month, by Prof. F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, entitled Outlines of the History of the British 
Isles. A new volume by Hendrik van Loon is announced 
for early next year, on The Arts of Mankind. 


* * & 


We have received from the Indian house of Messrs. 
MACMILLAN & Co., LTD., a copy of the August issue of 
Macmillan’s Educational Bulletin. It includes informative 
articles on night schools and extra-academic activities in 
Indian schools, by native writers, and also a paper on the 
school library reprinted from this JOURNAL. 
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THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY 
X.—EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND ITS RIVALS 
Part |.—THE FIGHT FOR MONOTHEISM 
By the Rev. F. K. CHAPLIN, M.A., Chaplain of St. Dunstan’s College, S.E. 6 


WHEN the plain man turns his attention to the 

religious environment in which Christianity 
originated, he will probably want to read something 
about Christ Himself. The Jesus of History, by T. R. 
Glover, is just the thing required; and it costs only 
one shilling. Equally satisfactory is Emil Ludwig’s 
The Son of Man. This book is particularly interesting 
because it is the work of a famous biographer, who, after 
writing several biographies, finally applied the technique 
he had acquired to writing a life of Christ. 

As for the teaching of Jesus, I think that Sir J. R. 
Seeley’s Ecco Homo is still worth reading. Messrs. Nelson 
have it in a shilling edition. At the other extreme, 
though still fairly conservative, is a little booklet pub- 
lished by the Modern Churchmen’s Union called The 
Modern Meaning of the Bible. It is by the Headmaster 
of Alleyn’s School, and has a foreword by Cyril Norwood. 


Then, of course, Mr. Everyman will want to know 
something of the background of Christianity. Here 
there are three films worth knowing, and the books on 
which they are based: Ben Hur, Quo Vadis ?, and The 
Sign of the Cross. Guy Thorne, who made such a stir 
at one time with When it was Dark, has two stories at the 
end of his book, From the Book Beautiful, that help to 
fill in this background. In Hilaire Belloc’s The Eye 
Witness (Dent, Is.), there are also two stories bearing on 
this period: ‘‘ The Christian” and “The Pagans.” 
Masefield’s plays, too, are useful, especially Good Friday, 
which has been broadcast more than once. 


JUDAISM 


The Christian Church began in Jerusalem. It was a 
Jewish movement, begun by Jews, and carried on by 
Jews, with the Jewish Bible, and based on the customs 
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of the Synagogue. How, though, are we to recapture 
the atmosphere of this environment ? Not very easily. 
Mary Borden’s Mary of Nazareth (Heinemann) and its 
sequel, The King of the Jews, will help. Those who like 
Leon Feuchtwanger’s Jew Suss might care to tackle 
his elaborate trilogy on Josephus. Anyhow, his descrip- 
tion of the siege of Jerusalem, in A.D. 70, could be read 
by any one. Stedman’s Beginnings of the Christian 
Church (Bell, 2s.) is also good on the Jewish background ; 
so is Malden’s The Apocrypha (Oxford University Press, 
4s. 6d.). 

The story of this siege is really “ sensational.” Every 
natural feeling, says Dean Milman in his History of the 
Jews, was vanquished by the overwhelming hunger, 
mothers even intercepting their own milk from the lips 
of their starving babies. The most loathsome food was 
sold for enormous sums. A certain woman, frantic with 
suffering, took her infant child and cooked it. When 
at last the Romans entered Jerusalem, terrible scenes 
followed. Unarmed, defenceless people were slain in 
thousands. They fell, heaped like sacrifices around the 
altar, while the Temple steps ran with streams of blood 
which swirled around the corpses as they lay. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 


The Church, at the beginning, might be compared toa 
locomotive. Before the birth of Christ, the machinery 
was there: the engine, so to speak, was built, and the 
lines laid down; but there was no fire, no steam, no 
power. The fire was, we think, lit by the belief in the 
Resurrection of Jesus. The steam was produced at 
Pentecost, when power descended from on high. The 
engine now began to move, but only alittle. Christianity 
began to spread, but only locally. The engine required 
a driver—some one with drive, energy, enterprise, 
organizing ability. The Church needed the Apostle Paul. 

A very readable book is J. Paterson-Smyth’s St. Paul’s 
Life and Letters. So readable is it, that when certain 
day boys took it home as part of their home work, their 
parents found it so engrossing that they monopolized 
it, and the boy’s preparation had to be neglected. Basil 
Matthews’ Saul of Tarsus, too, though meant for boys, 
so stimulates the historical imagination that I cannot 
help recommending it. 

With the conversion of the Apostle Paul, then, Chris- 
tianity ceased to be a local sect and began to expand 
into a universal religion. In some ways the Roman 
world was ready for Christ, but in some ways it was 
hostile. Many people do not yet realize how favourable 
were some of the conditions in which Christianity grew 
up. The old idea was that the ancient world was utterly 
depraved. Contemporary writers did, indeed, describe 
their era as one in which no virtue could live. Rome 
said one, was a common sink where all the abominations 
of the world met, and multiplied. Daily the love of sin 
increases, he goes on to say. Daily the sense of shame 
grows less. Vice no longer hides, but walks abroad ; 
innocence has ceased to exist. 

Every one knows about the gladiatorial shows in the 
arena, and the sadistic blood-lust of the spectators. The 
passion for these spectacles seems to have run like a fever 
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through all classes of society. Tennyson’s poem, 
“Saint Telemachus,”’ is worth recalling here: so is 
Bernard Shaw’s play, Androcles and the Lion. Slavery, 
too, was much worse than some modern writers would 
lead one to think. 

There was, on the other hand, as it were, an emotional 
preparation for Christianity. Men were oppressed by a 
consciousness of sin and yearning for a Redeemer. On 
all sides was a desire for some divine revelation, accom- 
panied often by a craving for miracles, especially 
epiphanies. A sidelight on this appears in Acts xiv. II, 
where as soon as the people saw that Paul had worked 
a miracle, they jumped to the conclusion that the Gods 
had come down to them in the likeness of men. And 
they called Barnabas, Jupiter, and Paul, Mercury. 

Christianity, nevertheless, was not without rivals. 
Dr. T. R. Glover’s book on this subject is well named 
The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire 
(Methuen). 

PAGANISM 


The old pagan gods were not to be feared. Paganism 
was bankrupt. Milton’s ‘ Ode on the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity ” understates the effeteness of the pagan deities. 


Peor and Baalim 
i Forsake their temples dim, 


And mooned Ashtaroth 
Heaven's queen and mother both, 
Now sits not girt with tapers holy shine 
Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
&c. 

Nevertheless, although belief in the gods was dying, 
the days of their solemn festivals were still observed, 
and were a source of great embarrassment to the 
Christian, as Gibbon makes clear in his famous Chapter 
Fifteen. Saturnalia were not for the Christian. 


STOICISM 


Stoicism, on the contrary, was worthy of respect. As 
St. Paul pointed out (Acts xvii.) at Athens, the God that 
he preached was like the Logos of the Stoics, not dwelling 
in temples made with hands, but more like a life force, 
“ giving to all life and breath and all things.” Stoicism, 
too, was cosmopolitan. In their opinion, God had 
“ made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
the face of the earth.” ‘‘ As certain also of your own 
poets have said, for we are also His offspring.” 

T. R. Glover’s Conflict of Religions deals with Stoicism 
very satisfactorily. Gilbert Murray’s Five Stages of 
Greek Religion (Oxford University Press) also is not 
without charm. 


MYSTERY RELIGIONS 


More formidable, though, were the Mystery Religions. 
We do not know very much about these Mysteries, 
partly, no doubt, because they were mysteries ; but by 
the time we meet them in the writings of the Fathers, 
they resemble Christianity so closely that the Fathers 
feel they must have been devised by Satan in order to 
trouble the Christian. The fundamental idea of Chris- 
tianity, that the believer can attain to union with a God 
who came to earth to redeem us, who died for us, visited 
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the Underworld, and rose again, was current in these 
Mystery Religions. 

Here, again, T. R. Glover’s Conflict of Religions is 
useful, so are the first two chapters of Duncan Armytage’s 
Christianity in the Roman World. H. A. A. Kennedy’s 
Paul and the Mystery Religions is good, though perhaps 
somewhat advanced for the general reader. 


MONOLATRY 

The really bitter conflict, I think, was between Mono- 
theism and Monolatry. In other words, the great struggle 
was between the worship of God and the rendering of 
divine honours to the Emperor. This deification of the 
Emperor was the most widespread form of Monolatry 
—as widespread as the Roman Empire. Wherever the 
Christian went, he could not escape it. Chapter XVI 
of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall brings home to us with 
particular force the predicament of the Christian. As 
he says, nearly every incident of daily life, whether 
business or pleasure, whether public or private, involved 
some acquiescence in polytheism. The circus and the 
theatre were supposed to be used in honour of pagan 
deities. 

Every private entertainment was accompanied by 
libations to the gods. Even funerals and weddings were 
conducted in a way which to the Christian seemed 
impious. As for business—every art and every trade 
that was in the least concerned with the making or 
adorning of idols was polluted by the sin of idolatry. 


THE PERSECUTIONS 

It has been usual to recognize ten persecutions of the 
Early Church, beginning with that ordered by Nero in 
A.D. 64, after the Fire at Rome. Here, again, Gibbon is 
graphic and satisfying. In Chapter XVI he translates, 
almost verbatim, the masterly narrative of Tacitus, 
which tells how the Christians died in torments that were 
embittered by insult and derision. Some were nailed to 
crosses ; others sewn up in the skins of wild beasts and 
exposed to the fury of dogs ; others again smeared over 
with combustible materials were used as torches to 
illuminate the darkness of the night, while Nero mingled 
with the populace in the dress and attitude of a 
charioteer. 

Any one who requires a fuller account of these perse- 
cutions than we get in Gibbon will find that H. B. 
Workman, in his Persecutions of the Early Church, is as 
interesting as ever. 

The last of these persecutions took place under 
Diocletian in A.D. 303. In the end, as every one knows, 
Christianity triumphed, and was established by Con- 
stantine in A.D. 313 as the official religion of the Empire. 
Gibbon devotes a whole chapter, Chapter XX, to the 
conversion of Constantine. It is probably the best 
account we have, especially if supplemented by Dean 
Stanley’s Sixth Lecture on the History of the Eastern 
Church (Everyman, Dent). 

GNOSTICISM 

And then, with the Emperor converted and Chris- 

tianity under his protection, the Church which had been 


so persecuted, itself began to persecute, not pagans but 
other, heretical, Christians. Gibbon devotes the whole 
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of Chapter XXI to this Persecution of Heresy, and Dean 
Stanley devotes several of his graphic Lectures on the 
History of the Eastern Church to certain aspects of the 
subject. We, however, must not pursue the matter 
any further. 

One group of earlier heresies, however, comes within 
our purview—that varied assortment of beliefs grouped 
under Gnosticism. Here, again, Gibbon’s account, in 
Chapter XV’, is of value. For the most part, as he tells 
us, the Gnostics arose in the second century, flourished 
during the third, and were suppressed in the fourth or 
fifth. It is an open question whether some forms of 
Gnosticism ought to be classed as Christian at all, or 
whether they ought not to appear among the oriental 
cults against which the Church had to battle. For a 
brief popular account one might do worse than consult 
Armytage’s Christianity in the Roman World (Bell). 


EPISCOPACY 


About the rise of Episcopacy one scarcely dare say a 
word—the question is so controversial. Anyhow, 
Gibbon, in Chapter XV, seems pretty much in line with 
Harnack’s Expansion of Christianity, and with the late 
Canon B. H. Streeter’s conclusions. 

Canon Streeter’s experience, however much one may 
disagree with it, is too piquant to omit. Impressed by 
the fact that Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and 
Episcopalians all based their ecclesiastical systems on the 
New Testament, he decided to investigate the question 
for himself, de novo; with the result that he became con- 
vinced they were all right. As he says, we may employ 
the words of Alice in Wonderland, and declare that 
everybody has won, and all shall have prizes. 

1 Gibbon, Chapters XV. and XVI. (Watts, Is.) 


School Broadcasts : Class-room Technique.—At the 
request of the London County Council Education Committee 
a series of meetings are being held between officials and 
teachers of the L.C.C. and officials of the Central Council 
for School Broadcasting and the B.B.C. to discuss problems 
relating to class-room technique in using school broadcasts. 
These meetings follow a suggestion made in a report, 
“ Broadcast Lessons in London Elementary Schools,” pre- 
pared by the L.C.C. inspectors after a careful survey of the 
use of broadcasting in the schools, and published by the 
Council. The report is an exceedingly valuable document 
since it represents the conclusions reached by a body of 
impartial experts. These conclusions stress the value of 
school broadcasting and make most valuable suggestions 
for future development. 

$ * s 

“ Bridging ’’ the Language Gap.—The recently estab- 
lished Universal Club of 40 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 5, 
which aims at providing the atmosphere and amenities of a 
first-class club jointly with facilities for the drawing together 
of Empire and foreign countries through the medium of 
personal social contact, is applying practical language 
teaching methods with great success. In addition to regular 
language classes and private coaching, three other activities 
have been ‘‘ co-opted ” : A programme of weekly teas has 
been arranged, where a topical talk in chosen language is 
followed by general conversation. Dances are to be held 
throughout the coming season, at which it will be permitted 
to speak only French, German, or Spanish in turn. Bridge, 
held by cynics to be the “‘ death of intelligent conversation,” 
is also being used as a language medium in a special series 
of drives. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 


By F. H. JENNER, The Grammar School, Eastbourne 


WTE the attention of the public focused upon the 

National Scheme for Physical Fitness there is 
at once created an increased demand for books which 
will deal with every aspect of the subject. In its 
recent booklet, National Fitness, the First Steps (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 2d.), the National Advisory Council 
lays stress upon the fact that personal tastes differ on 
the subject of keeping fit. Some prefer games, others 
rambling, cycling, swimming, &c., while others will not 
only “do their daily dozen ” but will attend some 
organized classes in physical training. 

Authorities and publishers have combined to meet this 
demand, and new books on some aspect are published 
nearly every month. While many of these are designed 
to meet the needs of the specialist teacher, others are 
written expressly for the individual who wishes to improve 
his technique. Among the books recently published we 
may refer to the following : 


“ Keep Fit” Work for Women" is intended for those 
in training as leaders, for, as the author points out, 
practical training in leadership is essential. It is divided 
into three sections, Part I dealing with the general plan 
of work, Part II with specimen lessons and tables, and 
Part III the corrective effects of the exercises. 

The work is well illustrated by means of “ pin ” 
figures and photographs, and the hints on the forming of 
classes, teaching, &c., should be of great help to those 
new to the work. The tables of exercises are well 
arranged, although “‘ recreational ” activities might be 
introduced more frequently with advantage. The special 
chapter on dancing is well thought out. 


A very useful little book fôr teachers of infants is 
Ten Easy Dances for Infants’ Schools.*, The dances are 
simple and appealing, and the diagrams render instruc- 
tion simple. Music for each dance is suggested and also 
appropriate gramophone records for those schools 
which use a gramophone. The hints on combining 
various steps will help the teacher to introduce varia- 
tions, and thus keep the work interesting. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Swim Book® is one which will 
appeal to the little boy or girl who is anxious to swim 
as soon as possible. It is written in a bright, chatty 
manner, and deals with the subject from the moment 
the little non-swimmer enters the bath and begins to get 
used to the water. It describes little games in the water, 
gradually leading to that feeling of confidence which is 
essential before actual tuition in swimming commences. 
The various strokes not only in the water, but on land, 
are well described and illustrated by means of diagrams, 
and there is an absence of technicality which makes very 

1** Keep Fit ’’ Work for Women : 
DorRoTHY M. Cooke. (3s. 6d. net. 

2 Ten Easy Dances for Infants’ Schools. 


(gd. University of London Press.) 


3 The Boys’ and Girls’ Swim Book. By S. G. HEDGES. (2s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 


a Book for Leaders. By 
Pitman.) 
By W. I. WARREN. 


acceptable reading for even young children. It is a 


most useful book for teachers and pupils. 


Games form such an important part of any well- 
conceived scheme of physical training, that the little 
book One Hundred Zestful Games‘ will be welcomed by 
all teachers of the subject. The matter is divided into 
three sections, Ball Games, General Games, and Relay 
Races andGames. Many have appeared in other books, 
but, as the author states, the book is one of refer- 
ence, and the diagrams and descriptions are well 
arranged and clearly set out. This book should prove 
very useful, not only to teachers in schools, but to 
organizers of boys’ and girls’ clubs, play centres, and 
Scout movements. 


Fitness Without Fuss® is the title of a book primarily 
written for the layman who wishes to keep fit without 
having recourse to a “ prolonged course of physical 
training, rigid attention to a prescribed diet, and fre- 
quent recourse to patent medicines.” The author 
discusses the various complaints which are so common 
and yet which may be easily avoided by simple care and 
attention to detail. He deals with the common cold, 
care of the eyes, nerves, &c., and shows the value of 
walking and sleep and the benefit of baths. Finally he 
gives a series of simple exercises for general “ toning 
up,” illustrated by diagrams, and a number of useful 
hints on health. Altogether a very useful ‘‘ keep fit ” 
book. 


Cricket Practice and Tactics? is a welcome addition to 
any cricketer’s library and an excellent book to give to a 
boy anxious to improve his form. The author devotes 
Chapters I-VII to batting, and his letterpress is well 
illustrated by photographs showing correct and incorrect 
methods. There are also chapters on fielding and 
bowling, and some very sound hints on captaincy. The 
master in charge of cricket will welcome this book, and 
indeed, it 1s written by a schoolmaster for school 
cricketers. 


Athletic Records and Results’ presents in a concise form 
complete lists of record times and distances for all 
athletic events of importance. All the World, Olympic, 
and British records are included, together with those of 
every important athletic championship meeting in the 
British Isles. Harold Abrahams is well known as a 
time-keeper, judge, and commentator at many important 
athletic meetings and, with L. N. Richardson, he has 
produced a volume which will be valuable to coach and 
competitor alike. 

4One Hundred Zestful Games. (38. 6d. 
Pitman.) 

5 Fitness Without Fuss: the Simple Art of Keeping Well. 
By C. D. FARMER. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

6 Cricket Practice and Tactics. By B. W. Hone. 
Arnold.) 

7 Athletic Records and Results, 1937. By H. ABRAHAMS and 


L. N. RICHARDSON. (Paper, is. 6d. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
seeley, Service.) 


By W. A. C. James, 


(3s. 6d. net. 
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A Cricket Pro's Lot? is a book for the cricketer to 
browse over during the long winter months. Written 
by one of the best fast bowlers of recent years, it deals 
with the game from every angle. He writes of the art 
of batting from the bowler’s point of view, and 
describes the methods of the six best bats he has 
played against. His chapter on bowling is masterly, 
and here again he “ names ” his six best bowlers. His 
reminiscences are very interesting and cover an eventful 
cricket career which started in rg0r. The book is well 
illustrated by photographs. 

Blackie’s Sports Series® is an attractive series on the 
playing of various games. Each is written by an expert, 
and a valuable feature is the ingenious method of illus- 
tration by means of ‘‘ moving pictures.” These are 
photographs printed at the edge of the page, and by being 
flicked rapidly through finger and thumb, show all the 
details of various strokes in tennis, cricket, and golf, and 
the movements of swimming and bowling (in cricket). 
In addition, there are other valuable photographs and 
diagrams. Intelligent use of these books could not fail 
to improve the performance of the average player and to 
provide easy first steps for the beginner. 


8 A Cricket Pro’s Lot. By F. Root. (5s. net. Arnold.) 
*(1) Batting. By H. SutciirFz. (2) Bowling. By M. S. 
NICHOLS. (3) Lawn Tennis for Men. By C. R. D. Tuckey. 


(4) Lawn Tennis for Women. By Mary Harpwick. (5) 
Swimming. By W. Francis. (6) A Stroke a Hole. By Pam 
BarRTONn. (Blackie’s Sports Series.) (2s. 6d. net each. Blackie.) 
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An excellent little book Outdoor and Holiday Games,” 
has been produced by Messrs. Evans Brothers, Ltd., 
at the popular price of 6d. and should have an 
immediate appeal to all “outdoor ” folk. The games 
are arranged in various sections, each suitable for 
varying conditions. Thus there are games for the 
beach, picnic, garden, camp, &c. Most of them 
can be played with a minimum of apparatus—and 
some without any. Those who are organizing camps 
or picnics will find it very useful when the usual 
games have been played, and people are looking round 
for something fresh to do. It should prove particularly 
valuable to club leaders, rovers, and others in charge 
of youth activities. 


Sir Malcolm Campbell's Book of Famous Motorists?’ 
is a fascinating history of the pioneers of the motor car, as 
well as a very interesting description of modern motor 
racing. Famous races are described in detail, and an 
insight given into the wonderful organization behind the 
race meeting of to-day, the making of tyres and cars, &c. 
Excellent photographic illustrations accompany the 
letterpress, and the book will provide thrilling reading 
for “ young ” and “ old ” boys alike. 


10 Outdoor and Holiday Games. By S. G. HEDGEs. (6d. net. 
Evans.) 

11 Sir Malcolm Campbell’s Book of Famous Motorists. Edited 
by Sir MALCOLM CAMPBELL. Written by R. S. Lyons. (5s. net. 
Blackie.) 


EDUCATION AND THE COMMUNITY * 
A GERMAN VIEW 
By Dr. G. GRAFER, Director of Higher Education, Berlin 


[? is an honour and a great pleasure to be able to talk 

here on this subject, and I would point out at the 
commencement of my report that, as Germany’s repre- 
sentative, I shall, of course, express the German point of 
view in my comments. 

There is always a certain irremovable tension between 
the individual and the community; a tension which 
neither socialism nor individualism can remove com- 
pletely. Without the whole, without the community, 
the individual is nothing, for he can but live in or through 
the community. His life is based on a higher association ; 
it is the connection with the whole which gives his 
existence its meaning and which gives the peculiarity 
of his personality expression. 

We decline the viewpoint which idealizes the autocracy 
and self-sufficiency of the individual. We believe in a 
structural ideology which subordinates the individual 
to the community and which acknowledges the supremacy 
of the nation. Neither can the tension which once 
existed between the individual and the community be 
removed by dealing with the community as though it 
were a real organic substance. It is not our desire that 
personality should lose its identity in the community, 


* From a paper given by Dr. Gräfer to Section L at the 
Nottingham Meeting of the British Association, September, 1937. 


neither do we want a mass of unimportant individuals to 
conglomerate; but it is also far from our wish that 
personality should pursue but its subjective capacities 
and specialities and develop them without any definite 
aim. l 

We believe, too, that the individual “ich ” can no 
longer live arbitrarily, lacking any contact with the 
community of the nation. That, however, does not sig- 
nify a renunciation of exceptional personal talents and 
inclinations ; on the contrary, it is for the community 
that personality can, and must, guarantee its powers, and 
perfect itself in its achievements for the community. 
Thus the creative personality makes the leader, respected 
and honoured by the community both as representative 
of its order and as the expression of its oneness. 

Such a conception urges toward the education and 
training of individuals toward the idea of the community 
and in its duties toward the whole. The immortal 
service rendered by the great teacher Pestalozzi was 
his discovery and promotion of the idea of the com- 
munity as starting point for all education. He perceived, 
too, that man could not grow up to this idea without 
having experienced this idea of wholeness ; nor could 
the education of the whole be realized. Although 
Pestalozzi dealt exclusively with the narrow bounds of 
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the community of the family in this idea of education, 
and with the bond between parents and children, he 
nevertheless revolutionized education with his theories 
on the science of teaching. He was the first to perceive 
that man must develop first of all in the community, 
that all the art of teaching and instruction must be 
embodied in a living community to which precedence 
must be conceded by the individual. 

It is thus from the task of the whole that the activity 
of the individual obtains meaning and significance, that 
is, from the idea of the nation ; hence, too, the emphasis 
on national education and the training to the idea of the 
community. 


The victory of our ideology binds us to a great educa- 
tional task, the starting point of which is the acknow- 
ledgment of a series of values corresponding to our nation 
and its historical development—honour, honesty, loyalty, 
comradeship, social welfare, the capacity for defence, 
contact with the community of the people and its special 
tradition. In education, work was systematically begun 
without precedent in history ; the pre-requisite for the 
reformation of the Reich was the moulding and training 
of the people toward the idea of the whole, the State 
and the community. Education of such scope could, 
from the very beginning, only be political, t.e. national- 
political. 

The whole nation became a great living educational 
establishment wherein all the educative elements were 
active ; the work of the State, the party groups, the 
school, the youth—and men’s—formations, the Labour 
Service, and the new Army, as well as occupational and 
professional organizations. It was taken for granted that 
the family should be commissioned with a special task 
in this colossal educational work, in that the family is 
the seed of the nation, and we see in it the starting point 
for all training toward the idea of the community. 

Education in the schools, from the smallest country 
school to the largest university, received therefore a new 
task ; introducing, a general reform of education as a 
whole in action to-day and gaining in influence year 
by year; announcing and, what is more, translating 
into reality, the aims and methods of training toward the 
idea of the community. The home, schools, and youth 
organizations are recognized as being equally responsible 
for the education of youth and all three are, in like 
measure, bound to their duty of contributing toward 
training for the idea of the community. 

It is not my place to present here all the educational 
formations of the various elements of training. A few 
only, of special importance to us, will be characterized. 
Special emphasis must be laid on one of those elements, 
which, old as it is, has proved of vital significance to us ; 
the camp (Lager). 

The camp is as old as the group formation of men, 
and has actually never disappeared from the historic 
arena; it experienced an incomparable revival during 
the last decades as young people turned away dis- 
appointed from the town walls and sought, in youth 
groups, tramping and under canvas, to find a new 
path toward the education of youth. The individual 
was bound to a sworn community in the camp, which 
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produces strength, force, experience, and joy. In a 
correctly conducted camp the strongest and most self- 
conscious personality will be subordinated to the rule 
of the community and will voluntarily place his talents 
at the disposal of that community. 

Another of the most important mediums toward 
training to the idea of the community is physical culture. 
A clear insight into the character of the Hellenic physical 
culture will reveal that its secret during its Golden Age 
was not concealed in the pursuit of single achievements 
and individual bodily culture. That is the spirit we 
mean when we talk of national physical culture to-day, 
and we practise it, as in all other educational formations, 
incorporated in national life as a whole. In this con- 
nexion we are gratefully aware that a pattern has been 
provided for us by that very form of team game prac- 
tised in Anglo-Saxon countries. The fundamental 
significance of the words “fair-play’’ and “ team- 
spirit ” are also used in German. For one of the most 
important principles of national physical culture is the 
idea of the team: in placing the individual in a team 
those very qualities, valuable to the team, can be 
developed. 

Every one who witnessed the recent Olympic games 
will have felt something of the eternal spirit of an ideal 
which has survived the centuries, which has summoned 
all the nations of the world to present the best members 
to compete with each other, which has called the youth 
of the world, in the firm belief that the fundamental 
national forces of the various peoples would expand 
rather than be exhausted, even though the Grecian 
Olympia has fallen to ruins. 

The establishment of the so-called Land-year takes in 
thousands of town children yearly after they leave school, 
when they live for months in the country in community 
camps. Manly discipline and comradeship are here, too, 
the principles of camp life. After the community 
training of family and school, where the individual could 
still follow his own inclinations, he is then transplanted 
within a system of order which daily encompasses and 
binds him. He perceives, even though it may be just a 
premonition, that the great order of the nation, which he 
will one day serve, is based on this tiny community. 

He observes that here all social differences have dis- 
appeared, that he lives with his equals whom he can only 
outshine through his own achievements. He sees the 
example of his instructor and camp leader, senses the 
influence of his comrades. He wins character in the 
strict discipline of the camp, and any special forces he 
might possess will soon make themselves felt and will be 
singled out from the masses. Thus, the Land-year, too, 
is a valuable base for national selection and for the 
education of the community. 

One of the most essential and effective forms of com- 
munity education is the German Labour Service. Itis 
the school of life for the nation. The Reich Minister of 
Education, Herr Rust, characterizes the Service thus: 
“The true and the great practical school is not to be 
found in the university nor in the ‘ gymnasium,’ it 1s to 
be found in the Labour Service camps; for here 
theoretical learning ends and practical learning begins.” 
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Here every individual is judged according to what he 
can accomplish for the community of the people. The 
former gaps between school and army have become 
significant periods. Labour and community will combine 
to form the decisive element in existence as a whole. 
All the ideals of our ‘‘ Weltanschauung ” must be proved 
in the Labour Service, in the hard life of the every day 
and through example and precedent. Here, where all 
differences of station and class have disappeared, do 
we find German socialism in practical life; and it is 
here that the idea of the community is tried and tested, 
for free of all civic bonds, in camps off the beaten track, 
the individual must submit himself to the rule of the 
community. 

Labour on the soil, daily contact, physical culture, 
political instruction, community singing, and quiet 
evening hours, bind these young people to the com- 
munity. No one can evade its law. The community 
requires the whole person, and demands of him a per- 
manent guarantee in deed. 

Conscription is no longer a troublesome period now 
that the individual has been systematically trained to 
serve the community ; rather, it signifies now the con- 
clusive stage of the education of boys and young men. 
And here we see that the right to order one’s life indi- 
vidually must give way to the demands of the com- 
munity, the nation, and the State, that is why the army 
means the crowning of this great work of education, 
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which begins in the home, is continued in school, youth 
organization and Labour Service, to be concluded in the 
army. 

Education to the idea of the community, developed in 
such harmony, makes preparedness to apply all talents 
—physical, intellectual, spiritual, and moral—even life 
itself, to the national community, if the State should 
command it. While we decline, on the one hand, the 
so-called pre-military training of youth and do not allow 
youths to play with weapons, we still demand from 
education in schools and youth organizations that they 
timely assist in preparing all capacities which must 
be regarded as necessary pre-requisites for soldierly 
behaviour and for defenders of the community: a sense of 
order, loyalty, obedience, comradeship, honesty, courage, 
a sense of duty, hardiness, and physical courage. Life 
in the camp, touring the provinces of the homeland, the 
hard work on the soil, all these things not only serve to 
strengthen the bond between youth and his home soil, 
which he is to defend, but also to make him subcon- 


sciously familiar with those things which will be intro- 


duced to him in the army. Thus, having fulfilled his 
duty in the army he will return to the community, ever 
ready to answer the summons when fate calls. He will, 
therefore, become one of the guardians of peace and the 
most perfect aim of the training to the idea of the 
community will become the education to the idea of 


peace. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TEACH THE BIBLE 


By the Rev. H. K. LUCE, M.A., Headmaster of Durham School 


N his foreword to Dr. Alington’s new book on the 
Old Testament, to which we shall refer later, the 
Archbishop of York says that when he was a headmaster 
he found that those masters whose efficiency in teaching 
Divinity he had most reason to doubt always wished to 
take Joshua or Judges in the Old Testament and Acts 
in the New. “This was because those are the easiest 
Books in the Bible to teach in the wrong way ; they are 
so full of geographical and similar material. It is possible 
to fill the whole hour with questions and discourses 
about them without ever making any reference to God. 
But, of course, that is not ‘ Divinity’ or religious 
instruction.” 

There is no lack of books, nowadays, which will help 
the teacher to teach the Bible in the right way—to 
insist, that is to say, that the Bible’s religious thought 
is the chief object of its study. We have frequently 
referred in these columns to Dr. Alington’s admirable 
outline of Old Testament thought, Why we Read the 
Old Testament, published some years ago; and we 
cordially welcome A New Approach to the Old Testament,’ 
which is an amplification and revision of the earlier 
volume. Its main theme is the same—that the Prophets 
supply the key to unlock the treasuries of that great and 
varied literature which we call the Old Testament, and 
that the only right way of approach to the ‘‘ Historical 
Books ” is through the Prophets; but it leaves much 


less for the teacher to supply, and deals more fully, in 
particular, with the early stories and with the Apocrypha. 
It is suitable for the fifth (or sixth) form, and should be 
used with the Revised Version. Dr. Alington is a past- 
master of the art of interesting a school audience ; and 
we are confident that teachers who use this book will 
not only derive much profit and enjoyment themselves, 
but will also find it an instrument which will impart a 
new interest and freshness to their Old Testament 
lessons. 

Another excellent book which covers the same ground 
is The Prophetic Road to God.* Mr. Sutcliffe writes 
primarily for adults—for “plain men,” and teachers 
without much theological knowledge, and for tutorial 
classes and study-circles; but the clarity of its style 
and the aptness of its illustrations make the book equally 
suitable as a class-book for upper forms. A stimulating 
series of questions is given, many of them particularly 
useful as relating the Old Testament to everyday life 
to-day. 

Two other interesting books on the Old Testament 
are to hand recently—one for adults, the other for 


children. Mr. Home’s David, No. 5 in the “ Biblical 
1 A New Approach to the Old Testament. By the Very Rev. 
Dr. C. A. ALINGTON, (2s. 6d. Bell.) 
2 The Prophetic Road to God. By T. H. SUTCLIFFE. (3s. 6s. 
net. S.P.C.K.) 
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Biographies ” series, should be useful in familiarizing the 
ordinary reader with some of the results of modern 
criticism. Even when he is no longer regarded as the 
slayer of Goliath, or as the author of the Psalms, King 
David’s personality is outstanding among Biblical 
figures. As a statesman and military leader he was, 
Mr. Home claims, “ the maker of Israel”; and his 
frailties and limitations make him very human and no 
less attractive. Mr. Home makes the most of the 
available material, and his narrative is vivid and 
quick-moving. 

Mrs. Gurney’s first seven stories‘ range from about 2100 
to 1350 B.C. ; the eighth is modern. They give a vivid 
picture of the background of Biblical life, and are written 
with an illuminating wealth of detail—their author has 
been in first-hand touch with archaeological research 
on the period. Biblical events appear in some of them 
—Mrs. Gurney regards the Plagues and the collapse of 
the walls of Jericho, for instance, as having a historical 
foundation. There is scarcely enough action in the 
stories to make them suitable for young children, but 
we think they should prove interesting and instructive 
to those of 12 or over. We recommend teachers, more- 
over, to buy the book and use its material for their own 
lessons. It is most attractively produced and is illus- 
trated by twenty-four splendid plates. 

In the introduction to his Gospel of the Lord Jesus,’ 
Mr. Conrad Skinner, Chaplain of the Leys School, 
Cambridge, is equally insistent that the Bible must be 
taught for its religious value first and foremost—not he 
says, “as an end in itself, or as an indivisible unit ; 
but, with wisdom and discrimination, as a progressive 
series of signposts to Christ and Christian living.” He 

3 David. By M. Home. (5s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

‘ Children of the Wilderness: Eight Tales of Bible Lands. 
By S. G. GURNEY. 3s. 6d. net. (Oxford University Press.) 


5 The Gospel of the Lord Jesus. By C. SKINNER. (5s. net. 
University of London Press.) 
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describes the syllabus in use at his school, designed to 
give a boy a firm grasp of the essential ideas of the 
Christian religion, and attractive in the width of its 
scope and in its freedom from antiquarian lumber which 
has little to do with true religion. We doubt, however, 
whether anything effective can be achieved on a time- 
allowance of less than two periods a week—the ‘‘ Sunday 
lesson ” at a boarding school is a somewhat unsatis- 
factory makeshift. The dominant religious note of a 
school Sunday should be that of worship, presented in 
the chapel services—which will also, of course, contain 
some instruction. 

The remainder of the book is a summary of 
Mr. Skinner’s class-teaching of ‘‘ The Gospel '’—God's 
message to men in and through Christ—based primarily 
on St. Mark. Its religious spirit is admirable, and there 
is much which teachers will find helpful and illuminating 
for their own lessons. Despite his insistence, however, 
on the need for intellectual honesty, and on the value of 
modern critical study of the Bible, we do not think 
Mr. Skinner quite practises what he preaches in his own 
attitude to criticism and to the supernatural. His 
account of the literary background of the Gospels is not 
adequate, and he makes no mention of the motives and 
influences which must have moulded the material in the 
pre-literary period. ‘‘ Let us ask ourselves why four 
level-headed people all included it in their accounts of 
Jesus ” is a strangely “ uncritical” comment on the 
authenticity of the story of the Five Thousand; nor 
do we think that the miraculous element in the Gospels 
can be satisfactorily defended on the basis of Indian 
fire-walking and similar phenomena. (We have never 
before encountered the suggestion that Jesus Himself 
‘“stampeded ”’ the Gadarene swine!) There is nothing 
to be gained—and much to be lost—by not acknow- 
ledging frankly the legendary elements in the Gospel 
story. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. H. G. WELLS AS AN EDUCATIONIST 


I am afraid I must ask you to give me space for a brief 
rejoinder to Dr. Hearnshaw. His scornful and invincibly 
self-satisfied tone is, alas! all too common in the world 
of pedagogics. So that I am obliged to point out to him 
and your readers that whatever learning his high 
academic distinctions impute to him, it is manifest that 
he has never learnt to read—carefully and intelligently. 
He has certainly not read the paper he has had the 
confidence to criticize. I “grossly exaggerate the 
importance of information,” &c., &c. Now will he 
—overcoming no doubt a slight nausea—please read the 
paragraph beginning at the bottom of the first column 
on page 675, the bottom paragraph of the first column 
of page 676, and the last paragraph of my lecture. I 
thought they were explicit enough. I wrote them 
specially for what shall I say ?—crammed unteachable 
noddles. Three times over I made it plain that I was 
dealing with one-fifth (1) of the school time. Short of 
putting those explicit disavowals in Clarendon type or 
red ink, what more could I do? He wants for some 


obscure reason to make a case against me and it says 
little for the value of his training, if any, as a historian 
and less for his opinion of the readers of The Journal 
of Education, that he can sail off from his facts in this 
fashion. 

The rest of his retort I can deal with only in a sentence 
or so. He calls me a gadfly. I refrain from searching the 
animal kingdom for a suitable repartee. He argues 
(a) that everything I suggest is already done so that I 
am “obsolete and out of date,” (b) that it cannot be 
done, and (c) that it need not be done. Information, he 
says, is as common as dirt to-day. It is, and it is as 
ill-arranged. It is because of that copious supply, 
among other reasons, that we of the new education are 
trying to establish a certain preliminary order in the 
general mind. I do not know if Prof. Hearnshaw has 
ever heard either of a science of history or of a science 
of education. Probably he has and has dismissed these 
disturbing ideas in a spasm of self-protective ill-temper. 
When he asserts that the latest discoveries of archaeo- 


(Continued on page 702) 
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“ Learning about Flying. An Experiment with a Class aged Il-14.” 
By Miss Elizabeth Cross, N.F.U. 


Another Article of ‘‘ The Layman’s Library ” Series. 
‘‘ Later Prehistoric Times: The Ancient East.” 


By Mr. E. N. Fallaize, formerly Hon. Secretary of the Royal 
Anthropological Society. 


“ Stamp Collecting and the Teaching of Geography.” 
By Mr. S. W. Tiller, M.A., Saltley Training College, Birmingham. 


“ Childhood and Youth.” 
By Mr. T. Raymont, M.A. 


“« Colour: Method of Teaching Colour to Secondary School Pupils.” 
By Mr. Dudley Heath, formerly Principal of Hampstead Garden Suburb 
School of Arts and Crafts. 


‘*On Choosing a Career.” 
By Mr. A. Gray Jones, M.A., B.Litt. 


‘¢ The School Certificate Examination : The Group System.” 
By Mr. W. H. Carhart, B.A., The Grammar School, Wolverhampton. 


‘‘ Germany’s Language ‘ Camps.’ ” 


By Miss Margaret Frazier. 
‘‘ Further Letters to a Young Headmaster.” 


By Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, M.A., formerly Headmaster, The Grocers’ 
Company School. 


‘‘ The Right Way to Teach the Bible.” 
By the Rev. H. K. Luce, M.A., B.D., Headmaster, Durham School. 


“ The Careers Master.” — 
By Mr. A. Gray Jones, M.A., B.Litt. 
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logists and anthropologists are unassimilable by young 
people I can only assume he has never tried to digest 
them himself. But I can assure him that history has 
long ceased to be just one dam thing after another. I 
confess that I find the spectacle of Prof. Hearnshaw 
rampaging in an educational journal against “ stuffing ” 
the “ poor little noddles ” of infants—he calls all children 
up to the leaving school age “ infants ” !—when plainly 
my chief intention was to clear out a considerable amount 
of contradictory stuffing from the time-table, a very 
disconcerting one indeed. Is he really typical of either 
contemporary English education or contemporary 
English historical science ? 
H. G. WELLS. 


I have read Mr. Wells’s curiously and regrettably 
angry letter as often and as carefully as I read the 
unhappy Nottingham address which was the subject of 
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my criticism. After frequent perusals I confess that I 
fail to find anything in it that calls for detailed reply. 
Your readers, fortunately, have had before them for a 
month not only my article but also the complete text 
of the address to which it referred. They are, therefore, 
in an excellent position from which to judge of the just- 
ness of my remarks. 

I, perhaps, may say that of all the communications 
that I have received respecting my article, Mr. Wells's 
letter is the only one that accuses me of either unfairness 
or irrelevance. Most of the letters express cordial 
agreement with my opinions. It is lamentable that a 
critic who is himself so mercilessly severe should so keenly 
resent even such mild and respectful criticism as mine. 
But, to revert to natural history, it is notorious that 
gadflies are extremely sensitive to the stings of other 
—even quite small and wholly innocuous—insects. 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


It has occurred to us that a good many pupils may 
regard the writing of an essay for the Prize Essay Com- 
petition of The Journal of Education as an extra imposi- 
tion of homework, and as such a grievance. To such 
we would call attention to a sentence in the invitation 
to compete that may have been overlooked. It is this: 
“ Essays may be written specially for this competition, 
or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school 
work.” If the second of these alternatives is chosen, all 
that is necessary for entering the competition is that an 
uncorrected copy of their essay be sent in, it being of 
course understood that the work is the bona fide, unaided 
production of the candidate. Not only is the prize one 
well worth gaining, and, if won, an honour to the pupil 
and his school; but the double purpose the essayist 
has in view will probably enhance his chance of dis- 
tinction in his form, and he will be conscious that in his 
work he is pitting himself against competitors of like 
standing in other schools. The competition has always 
been acknowledged to be a stimulus to greater achieve- 
ment in English composition, and it has revealed not 
a little latent talent. 

Attention in this October competition has in some 
cases not been paid to other rules, though these have 
been clearly laid down. A candidate may present only 
one essay ; and schools may offer only three Sentor and 
three Junior essays. On this occasion one candidate 
sent in three essays ; and from another school came six 
Senior essays. The ultimate choice should have been 
made by the form master or mistress and not left to the 
examiner who must in that case go by alphabetical 
order. 

Owing to the merits of the work submitted and the 
paucity of entrants, the Editors of The Journal of Educa- 
tion have for this October competition been able to 
award only one Senior and one Junior prize. 

An essay on “ The scope and influence of the Cinema,” 
otherwise thoughtful and giving evidence of insight and 
discrimination, was marred by several lapses of style 
and diction. Another, on Cronin’s The Citadel, showed 
considerable power of criticism and unusual maturity 


of expression, but was brief in scope. ‘‘ The Beaver 
People ” and “The Indians of North America,” with 
no little romance of forest and prairie, were perhaps too 
dependent on the sources from which their information 
was drawn. Very commendable in conception and 
treatment were essays in which their authors lost in day- 
dreaming in their gardens over “ The Golden Treasury ” 
seemed to meet and converse with their favourite poets. 
The prize essay amongst the Seniors was that on “ My 
favourite heroes and heroines,” in which there was wide 
catholicity of choice—Edith Cavell, the Brontés, Byron, 
and Mozart—on each of whom appreciative and cogent 
remarks were made. Two outstanding essays in the 
Junior section were “ A walk in the country,’ which 
gained the prize, and ‘“‘ The desolate ruin,” which was 
marked proxime accesstt. 


The candidates were classified as follows: 
SENIORS 


Crass A.—Prize: Myra Clark, St. Mary’s Secondary 
School, Hull. 

In alphabetical order: Josephine Codd, St. Mary’s 
Secondary School, Hull; Morah M. Codd, St. Mary’s 
Secondary School, Hull; Roy McIsaac, Ryde School, 
Isle of Wight; Jacqueline Réead-Davis, The Convent of 
the Assumption, Ramsgate. 

Crass B.—In alphabetical order: Joan Chamley, 
The Bar Convent Secondary School, I.B.V.M., York ; 
Margaret E. Gale, St. Monica School, Warminster ; 
Mary Hunter, Notre Dame High School, Glasgow ; 
Noel G. Hustler, Ipswich School, Ipswich; Paddy 
Leahy, The Bar Convent Secondary School, I.B.V.M., 
York; Kathleen McNicol, Notre Dame High School, 
Glasgow; Norah Winters, Notre Dame High School, 
Glasgow. 

JUNIORS 


Ciass A.—Prize : Barbara Andaer, The Bar Convent 
Secondary School, I.B.V.M., York; proxime access, 
Josephine Carry, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds. 

Crass B.—In alphaketical order: Mary U. Armitage, 
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Université de Genève 


Six Facultés 
Semestre d’hiver 1937-38 


Overture des Cours: 25 Octobre, 1937 


Sciences: avec Ecole de Pharmacie. 


Lettres: avec Séminaire de français moderne, 
Ecole pratique de langue frangaise et 
Institut des Sciences de |’Education. 


Sciences Economiques et Sociales: avec 
Institut de hautes études commerciales. 

Droit 

Médecine: avec Institut dentaire. 


Théologie Protestante : 


Bibliothéques et sources d’information 
des institutions internationales Société 
sportive universitaire—Sports d’hiver, 
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A Study in_Anthropology 
The Science of 


Social Development 


By F. A. BROOKE, F.R.A.I. 


“ Of extraordinary interest. Anthro- 
pologists will thank Mr. Brooke for 
the great work he has done.” 

Teachers World and Schoolmistress. 


« Mr. Brookes well-documented 
study in Anthropology and Sociology. 
. . o Deserves to find a place on the 
library shelves.” School Science Review. 


“ A fund of information which shows 

the way in which mankind has pro- 

gressed through the ages.” 
Schoolmaster. 


Cloth. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
5s. net 
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Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; Michael E. 
Carpenter, Ryde School, Isle of Wight; Margaret 
Cassidy, Notre Dame High School, Glasgow; Olive 
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Garner, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; Betty 
Harrison, Notre Dame High School, Glasgow; Moyra 
McMillan, Notre Dame High School, Glasgow. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the October Competition is “ Aegro- 
tat” ; proxime accessit ‘‘ Chauve-Souris.”’ 

The September Competition was won by Mr. H. 
Swinburn Ward, 29 Dalebury Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W. 17. 

We classify the twenty-three versions received as 
follows : 


Class I (a) Aegrotat, Chauve-Souris. 


(b) Old Trident, Atossa, 
Marinus, J. E. M. 


Class II.—Ajax, Major Lessac, Tandem, Bubenberg, 


Proteus, Numéro, 


Superannuated, Calvus, Fidelis, Martin, 
Pharma. 

Class III.—Ham, J. K. S., Winander, Ex Or, Onyx, 
Tergente. 


PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA 


Gravidus jam surgere pontus 
coeperat ac longo fugiebant agmine fluctus 
impellentis onus monstri ; caput eminet undas 
scindentis pelagusque vomit : circumsonat aequor 
5 dentibus inque ipso rapidum mare navigat ore. 
hinc vasti surgunt immensis torquibus orbes 
tergaque consumunt pelagus : sonat undique Syrtis 
atque ipsi metuunt montes scopulique ruentem. 
Infelix virgo, quamvis sub vindice tanto 

Io quae tua tunc fuerat facies! quam fugit in auras 
spiritus ! ut toto caruerunt sanguine membra, 
cum tua fata cavis e rupibus ipsa videres 
adnantemque tibi poenam pelagusque ferentem 
quantula praeda maris ! quassis hic subvolat alis 

15 Perseus, et coelo pendens jaculatur in hostem, 
Gorgoneo tinctum defigens sanguine ferrum. 
illa subit contra versamque a gurgite frontem 
erigit, et tortis innitens orbibus alte 
emicat ac toto sublimis corpore fertur. 

20 sed, quantum illa subit, semet jaculata profundo, 
in tantum revolat laxumque per aethera ludit 
Perseus, et ceti subeuntis verberat ora. 
spectabat pugnam pugnandi causa puella ; 
jamque oblita sui metuit pro vindice tali 

25 suspirans animoque magis quam corpore pendet. 
Tandem confossis subsedit bellua membris 
plena maris summasque iterum remeavit ad undas, 
et magnum vasto contexit corpore pontum. 
perfundit liquido Perseus in marmore corpus 

30 major, et ex undis ad cautes pervolat altas 
solvitque haerentem vinclis de rupe puellam 
desponsam, magna nupturam dote mariti. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘f AEGROTAT ” 


A heavy swell was now setting in and the long line of 
breakers was receding before the weight of the monster 
pressing against them ; a good way off its head as it cleaves 
the waves of the sea keeps spewing out the water; all 
around its jaws the ocean echoes and the water fiows 
swiftly through its very mouth. Then huge circles with 
mighty coils become visible and its back completely covers 
the sea: on every side the quicksands rattle and the very 
mountains and rocks shrink from the monster’s onset. O 


luckless maid, for all the might of thine avenger, what must 
thy appearance then have been! How thy spirit vanished 
into thin air! How all thy blood left thy veins when from 
the hollow rock with thine own eyes thou sawest thy fate 
and thy doom bearing down upon thee, carrying the sea in 
its train—ah ! what a tiny prey of the vast ocean wert thou! 

But lo! Perseus, shaking his wings, flies upward and 
poised in mid-air he attacks the foe, thrusting with his 
sword dipped in the Gorgon’s blood. The monster for its 
part emerges, raising its head away from the surging depths, 
and gathering impetus from its twisted coils springs forward 
with its whole frame uplifted. But as it comes up, hurling 
itself from out the deep, so does Perseus fly back and play- 
fully dart through the spacious air lashing the jaws of the 
monster as it rises. The maiden, for whom they fought, 
watched the struggle. Anon forgetful of herself and fearful 
for her brave champion, she heaves a sigh and hangs in 
mental rather than in bodily suspense. But at last the 
beast’s frame was pierced and it sank down letting in the 
salt water, and once more it returned to the surface of the 
sea, covering the mighty ocean with its giant bulk. Perseus, 
now victor, dips into the watery depths and from thence 
flies to the lofty crags and looses the maiden, his betrothed, 
held fast as she is by her fetters to the rock—the maiden 
who is soon to bring to her husband a goodly dowry in 
marriage. 


This piece, from the fifth book of Manilius, is fairly 
straightforward, but there are some places where the 
unwary are likely to stray. The chief stumbling-block, 
which few were successful in evading, is to be found in 
the last line. A few helps to the proper understanding 
of the passage may not be out of place. 

In v. 5, navigat is used, in a rather forced fashion, 
of the sea “flowing ” into the sea-beast’s open jaws. 
Hinc (in v. 6) is interpreted by Housman as ab altera 
et posteriore parte. In v. 10 quam . . . spiritus rather 
suggests that the meaning is “ there was no more spint 
in her ” (to use Biblical words). Housman renders quam 
multus in toto corpore relictus est (spiritus). Ipsa: this 
pronoun (v. 12) has its own force ; almost—face to face. 
In v. 13 poenam, of course, means the monster itself ; 
while in the last line, dote mariti signifies her very “ life,” 
bestowed on Andromeda by Perseus, in lieu of her 
bringing him a dowry. 

The prize-winner and ‘“‘ Chauve-Souris”’ did satis- 
factory renderings, though in both translations there 
are some slight errors, and those who are in Class I (b) 
may be commended for careful work, though here and 
there mistakes were made. “ Proteus ” rendered obltis 
sui as herself forgotten, which is an unfortunate rendenng 
of the words. “ J. E. M.” rendered laxum (aethera) by 
buxom—a happy loan from Milton. The meaning of 
hinc (6) was scarcely ever correctly got, and “ Proteus 
should not have written (in 29) Perseus steeped the body 
in the sea, for this might imply that he washed the 
monster! “ Atossa ” was the only translator who seems 
to have realized that eminus (in 1. 3) was a printers 
error for eminet; that he did so is to his credit. 


(Continued on page 706) 
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Methuen 


New History Books 


THE STORY OF EUROPE LIVING HISTORY 


By Cicety Tower, History Mistress, King’s High Dramatic History READERS 
School for Girls, Warwick By E. LUCIA TURNBULL 
Simply written, well illustrated, suitable for A series of vivid dialogues and playlets, each 
ages II to 13. with an historical introduction, for acting or 
Vol. I. From Rome To THE AGE or Dis- reading, 
COVERY. 2s. 3d. Book 1. FROM THE STONE AGE TO Rome. 
Vol. II. FROM THE REFORMATION TO MODERN Book 2. Tue MippLe Aces. 
Times. 2s. 3d. Books 3 and 4. In preparation. 
Complete in one Volume. 3s. gd. Each Book, 2s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH TOWARDS ECONOMIC 
LIFE FREEDOM 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
By AmaBEL WILuiAMs ELLs and F. J. FisHer, 


An OUTLINE oF WorLp Economic History 


illustrated by Witma Hickson By HELEN CorKE 
“ Extremely attractive, and beautifully illus- : . , oo 4s 
trated.” —The Journal of Education. A simple introduction to economic history. 
Book 1, 2s. gd.. Books 2, 3, and 4, 3s. each. . Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


For the Library 
A HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1198-1378 


By C. W. PREvrrÉ-ORTON, Litt.D. 16s. net. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1718-1814 


By W. F. Reppaway, M.A. 16s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR IN THE 16th CENTURY 


By Sir CHARLES OMAN. £1 10s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH COSTUME 


By Iris Brooke, with about 250 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2 
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“ Numéro ” gave a somewhat ambiguous rendering of 
l. 25: hanging in her bonds more mind than body. 
“ Marinus ” translated consumunt (7) by annihilate, 
which will not do; and spacious for laxum is hardly 
correct. Who would understand this translation (by 
“ Calvus ’’) of certain words in 1. 13 : bringing the penalty 
of the ocean ? To translate major in 1. 30 by dominating 
the dimensions of the body, as one competitor did, is sur- 
prising, at least. Scarcely a single writer managed to get 
the right force of the last line of the piece, though this 
is perhaps understandable, as it was the main difficulty. 


We shall wait another month or two before referring 
to correspondence about the question raised in the last 
paragraph of our October remarks. Meanwhile, we 
thank “ Nautilus,” ‘“‘ Silsden,’’ and “ H. S. W.” for 
their letters. The latter is inclined to prefer to his own 
recent prize-winning verse translation “ the beautifully 
simple version by ‘ Fidelis’ with its charming final 
couplet.” We know that there must always be some 
room for dissension from the Prize Editor’s placing of 
verse translations and we should always be interested 
if “ H. S. W.” (or any one else) liked to send us afterward 
his own placing of the versions printed, as he suggests. 
Of “ Pearly Queen’s’”’ skit he says “ I feel like Wolfe 
on hearing Gray’s Elegy ! ” 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best transla- 
tion into English of the following passage from Les 
Plaisirs du Hasard, a Comedy by René Benjamin. 
(Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Française, Librairie 
Gallimard, Paris.) 


Denis EMMANUEL, Eve 


EMMANUEL: Quelle réputation ! 
pas ! 

Eve: Si. Nous allons nous asseoir et causer à batons 
rompus ; ce sera très drôle. D’ailleurs, je m’amuse toujours, 
tant qu’on ne me présente pas un mari. 


EMMANUEL: Parole sage ! 
Eve: Vous aussi, redoutez les présentations ? 


EMMANUEL: Et les scènes d’amour.... Des mots!... 
La vie est un enchevétrement de petites histoires, parmi 
lesquelles il faut rester coi et se laisser faire, de peur 
d’emmeéler tout. Soudain, on épouse qui on doit épouser. 
. -.. On le sent. Rien a dire. 

Eve: Et c’est en somme trés simple. 

EMMANUEL: Mademoiselle, tout est simple. 

Eve: Sauf quand votre malice complique tout. 

EMMANUEL: Ma malice ? 

Eve: Je connais de vos exploits. 

EMMANUEL: Qui précisément n’en sont pas. Je m’en 
tiens à la bonne nature, et fais familiérement ce qu’elle 
commande. 

' Eve: D’ot confusion des gens! 

EMMANUEL: Ah! c’est leur faute ! 
l’histoire de mon patron Saint-Denis ? 

Eve: Un peu. 

EMMANUEL: De lui seul je m’inspire. Vous savez ce 
qu’il a fait, qui a tant étonné ses ennemis ? 

Eve: Non. 

EMMANUEL: Quand ils lui eurent coupé la téte, il ne 
ľa pas replacée sur ses épaules: d’abord, elle n’aurait 
peut-étre pas tenu; puis ces imbéciles eussent été dans 
l’admiration ; ce n’était pas assez. Il a donc pris sa tête, 
puis, comme une boîte ou un livre, cette bonne tête il l’a 
mise sous son bras; et les autres en ont eu une stupeur 
humiliée, que je m’efforce, par mes faibles ressources, de 
ressusciter chez leurs descendants, nos contemporains. 

VE: Vous êtes spirituel: la famille a raison. C’est 


Je ne m’en remettrai 


Connaissez-vous 
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dommage que vous ne soyiez pas mon grand-oncle, mon 
confesseur ou mon romancier préféré. 

EMMANUEL: Vous me demanderiez quoi ? 

Eve: Un mari.... 

EMMANUEL: A vous présenter ? 

Eve: A épouser tout de suite: j’aurais confiance. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanted by the coupon printed on page 690, must reach 
the office by the first post on December 1, 1937, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. E o3 


Topics and Events 


School-Building in Moscow.—A great number of 
schools have been built in Moscow during the last few 
years. During the period 1931-4, 24 new schools were 
built with accommodation for 18,900 pupils; in 1935, 
72 schools were built with accommodation for 65,500 pupils ; 
in 1936, 150 schools with accommodation for 132,000 pupils. 
This year 72 new schools are being built, and will be handed 
over for exploitation before the beginning of the new school 
year on September 1. Each of these schools is designed for 
880 pupils, and contains 22 spacious class-rooms, chemical 
and physical laboratories, refreshment-rooms, medical 
consultation rooms, quarters for the staff, &c. 


£ £ & 


Dramatic Production.—A New Year Vacation School 
of the Art of Acting and Dramatic Production, organized 
by the Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, will be held at 
the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, from December 3r to 
January 9. This course will include a thoroughly practical 
and individual training in every branch of play production 
and stage technique. Acting parts are guaranteed to every 
member, if desired, and public performances are given at the 
close of the course. The value of these may be gauged from 
the fact that a very large number of professional successes 
have been gained by members during the past years and 
members trained at the drama courses organized by Citizen 
House now include some of the best known West-End actors 
and producers. Special programmes for schools and colleges 
will be rehearsed. The acting of mime ballad dramatization 
also forms a considerable feature of the course. Scenery- 
making, costume, lighting, and make-up demonstrations 
form class subjects, and every member will be taught 
individually how to adapt school-room platforms, institute 
halls, &c., and make them into excellent Little Theatres, 
with the maximum of imagination and creative talent, and 
the minimum of cost. The course will be limited to some 
fifty men and women in order that the maximum personal 
tuition may be given. i 

& £ s 


International Educational Bibliography.—The In- 
ternational Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, Paris 
(League of Nations) has published an International Educa: 
tional Bibliography for 1936 which may be obtained, price 
25 francs, plus postage, from the Institute at 2 rue de 
Montpensier (Palais-Royal), Paris rer. The Bibliography, 
which is a list of the most notable books and articles on 
education that appeared in 1936, has been compiled from 
the index cards of a number of the National Educational 
Information Centres established in many countries. | 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


SCIENTIFIC, MATHEMATICAL 


An Introduction to 
Workshop Practice 


By P. E. ELLIS, Engineering Workshop Instructor and 
Lecturer, L.C.C. Beaufoy Technical Institute, London. With 
Moving ” Picture Illustrations. 6} in. by 7} in. 4s. net. 


Practical, and useful primarily to the beginner, this book gives 
a good, general outline of the know ge required in the 
workshop or classroom by the ap entre or the junior 
engineering student. The text is ampli by a large number 


of line diagrams, supplemented by four “ moving ” picture 
illustrations which it is hoped will quicken the students’ grasp 
of some fundamental operations. 


A Technical School Physics 


By J. F. SCOTT, B.A. ee (Lond.), Science Master, L.C.C. 
Beaufoy Institute, London 
Vol. I. GENERAL oo AND MECHANICS. 38. 
Vol. II. Hear. 3s. 
Vol. III. Execrricrry AND MAGNETISM. In preparation. 


Designed specifically to meet the needs of students in Junior 
Technical Schools and in the early stages of Technical Colleges. 


Machine Drawing 


For Students of Electrical Engineering 


By A. BRIDGE, Engineer at the General Electric 
Get folio, 12 in. by 8 in., containing 39 full-page slates: 


uated series of drawing exercises for part-time students 
of ctrical Engineering taking National Certificate Courses. 


Electricity and Magnetism 
for Schools 


By E. E. WOODWARD, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.M.I.E.E., Senior 
Science Master, Day Technical School for Boys, North-Western 
Polytechnic. 38. 

Covers the requirements of the School Certificate and Matricu- 
lation Examinations and the first year National Certificate 
Course in Electrical Engineering. 


Introductory Geometry 


WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab.), Headmaster of 
Thetfo rd Grammar School, and formerly Assistant Master at 
Oundle School; and R. C. B. Tarr, B.Sc. a 
Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar 
With or Without Answers, 1s. 6d. 


This book covers the first year’s work of the School Certificate 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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The Board’s Report 


The Annual Report of the Board of Education declares 
that 1936 was a year of “considerable educational 
development.” A study of the report confirms this 
claim and gives us grounds for qualified optimism. It 
is certainly a far more inspiring document than those 
that appeared in 1933 and 1934. 

Delayed reforms were made possible in various 
directions. By the Education Act of 1936 the school 
leaving age was raised from 14 to 15 and grants were 
made available for the improvement of non-provided 
schools. Progress was made in such matters as nursery 
schools, the school medical service, technical education, 
the re-organization of the primary schools on the lines 
of the Hadow Report, physical education, the reduction 
in the size of over-large classes and improved school 
buildings. Increased expenditure was thus necessitated 
and the total estimates came to {48,065,726, representing 
an increase on the preceding year of approximately a 
million pounds, after allowance is made for the remission 
of the reduction in teachers’ salaries and the increased 
expenditure on teachers’ pensions. 

In every annual report there are features which call for 
special notice, and we have been impressed by tendencies 
to be discerned in certain sections of the present report. 

First and foremost—though it is not given special 
prominence in the report—is the steady decrease in the 
number of children in attendance at elementary schools. 
The total on March 31, 1936 was 5,250,843, a decrease 
of 152,000 compared with the previous year, and this 
despite an increased population (estimated at 40,790,000 
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for 1936 compared with 40,600,000 for 1935). Accord- 
ingly, we are facing a definite shrinkage in the child 
population. It is, therefore, unsatisfactory to record 
that classes over fifty still form 28 per cent of the total : 
the fact that there are still 3,404 such classes compared 
with 4,262 in the previous year is a matter for grave 
uneasiness. Clearly while the child population is falling 
the opportunity should be taken to abolish large classes, 
and there is much room for improvement in that respect. 

It is satisfactory to note that the Government is 
planning a wholesale improvement in physical education ; 
to which the report devotes considerable attention. 
More time is being allotted to it in the curriculum, 
increased facilities are being made available—though we 
should welcome far more playing fields for primary 
schools—and the training of teachers for this purpose 
has made a marked advance, particularly through special 
one-year courses. We look forward to the universities 
playing a larger part in this respect than heretofore : 
Edinburgh University, for example, has made special 
provision for the physical training of all undergraduates. 

In the sphere of secondary education, two points of 
interest may be noted. The Board has now removed 
the maximum limits on the number of special places 
that may be awarded annually. Local authorities and 
governing bodies have now complete discretion in this 
respect and may fill all vacancies by the award of special 
places. Time will show whether this change will mean 
the exclusion of excellent pupils who develop late, and 
whose qualities of character and social gifts would make 
them very useful pupils of schools even if they are 
excluded on a purely intellectual test, such as the special 
place examination provides. Secondary school examina- 
tions are about to enter on a new phase of development. 

The report mentions that the Examinations Council 
has been reconstituted. Teachers and local authorities 
have been given equal representation with the examining 
bodies. It will thus be impossible to claim in the future 
that the examining bodies dominate the Council. If the 
representatives of the teachers and local authorities 
submit agreed recommendations these will have very 
considerable weight. This is a point of special importance 
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in connexion with the proposals now being made for the 
abolition of the group system. 

Technical education has received special attention. 
During 1936, proposals for new and improved accom- 
modation, costing some £2,250,000, were submitted and 
approved. Local authorities have co-operated in co-ordin- 
ating the provision for technical education; the large 
scale experiments that can be seen, for example, in Essex, 
will have considerable influence in the near future. Art 
education is similarly being co-ordinated, and a useful 
regional scheme has been established for the central portion 
of southern England, whereby the art schools in Bourne- 
mouth, Southampton, and Portsmouth will be regarded 
as constituent members of an art college on federal lines. 

The developments in technical and art education 
bring us to a question not discussed in the Board's 
report but which will have to be faced sooner or later. 
Is it feasible to expect that education can continue to 
be organized and developed successfully by a multiplicity 
of local authorities ? We are not thinking of the large 
counties and cities but of the Part III Authorities and 
the small boroughs. With the best intentions in the 
world they cannot organize their educational systems 
either as fully or as economically as the larger authorities. 
The Board has realized that even among the latter 
there exists a real need for co-operation and co-ordination 
on a large scale. So much the more necessary is it, 
therefore, to consider whether the time has not come 
for the absorption of the smaller authorities, a reform 
that yearly becomes more urgent and cannot much 
longer be delayed. Significance is lent to this view by 
the recent report on the Local Government of Tyneside 
which demonstrated the need for unification and co- 
ordination to secure greater efficiency in administration. 

From time to time the Board has in the reports given 
us the results of its special surveys into various aspects 
of education, such as physical education in Germany in 
1936. We would suggest that a very useful task would 
be achieved if the Board were to take an early oppor- 
tunity of inquiring into the relative advantages to be 
gained by the early demise of the smaller local 
authorities, in particular the Part III Authorities. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 


HE Master of Balliol (Mr. A. D. Lindsay) has been 
re-appointed for a third year of office as Vice- 
Chancellor at Oxford. Reviewing the past academic 
year, he reported that three of the four 
Nuffield professorships, under the medi- 
cal research scheme, had been filled. 
The general appeal has realized more than £400,000, 
of which {250,000 goes to the Bodleian; and a trust, 
subject to the final word of Congregation, will settle how 
the balance is to be used for developments “on a big 
scale which the University could not finance out of 
income.” During the year, the Institute of Experimental 
Psychology and the Bureau of Animal Population have 
been launched. Discussing the University problem at 


Oxford 
University : 


large, the Vice-Chancellor said that the widening of 
munificence would enable the University to keep its: 
fundamental characteristics. Of these characteristics, 
self-government is possibly the most important. He 
said it would be a bad day for the University if it had to 
rely for its future development solely on special bene- 
factors and on the support of the Government. Surely 
it is a healthy and natural thing for a university to receive. 
support from its own members. 


HE Vice-Chancellor took occasion to refer to recent 

correspondence in The Times about the universities 

and modern under-graduates, and expressed surprise that 
nowhere had there been any reference to the effect of | 
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the present state of the world on the minds of the 
young. ‘“‘ Imagine yourself growing up 
in a world full of wars and rumours of 
war, being assured on all sides that a 
world war is imminent and knowing that if it comes you 
will be thrown into that furnace, and ask yourself if 
you could then easily and unmoved settle down for three 
or four years to a leisured and steady preparation for a 
life which you are told you and your friends are probably 
not going to lead. The earnestness and keenness of the 
great majority of our undergraduates under these cir- 
cumstances fills me with admiration. That some few 
feel the strain in such a way that it produces a desire for 
distraction is no wonder. If our young men could be 
given a year’s experience of practical life between leaving 
school and coming up to the university, I think the strain 
on them would be less, and they would appreciate the 
university life more.” Many parents and friends of 
young men at the universities will feel that Mr. Lindsay 
has laid his finger on the true reason for much of the 
unrest that they manifest. Whether his proposal, 
however good in itself, would cure this unrest, is another 
matter. And has he remembered that an extra year 
would pass before the boy began to earn anything ? 


Modern 
Undergraduates. 


ORD NUFFIELD has out-Nuffielded himself by 
offering Oxford University £1,000,000 for building 
and endowing a new college—not new merely in a 
physical sense, but novel. For the 
college is to be a graduate college 
devoted to “the collaboration, parti- 
cularly in social studies, of theoretical students and 
practical men of affairs.” We suspect that in future much 
earnest study will be dedicated to the interpretation 
of these words if finally adopted in a legal instrument. 
In his letter to the Vice-Chancellor, the donor has 
supplied some useful prologomena. ‘‘ Anything,” he 
writes, “ which helps to focus attention on a particular 
problem and which at the same time provides special 
facilities for attacking it ” will attract scholars in different 
fields. All Souls is an example of a graduate college, but 
its scale is much smaller, and its atmosphere is academic. 
It has, however, been the nursery of some famous 
politicians and administrators and the same function may 
be predicted of Nuffield College. 


Nuffield 
College : 


HEN Lord Nuffield’s benefaction of {2,000,000 for 
medical research at Oxford was announced last 

year, we predicted that the need for further provision 
for the ancillary sciences would soon 
be revealed. This prophecy has been 
confirmed sooner than expected, and by 
the original donor, who has given the University £100,000 
for the erection and equipment of a new laboratory of 
physical chemistry. Biology is becoming more closely 
associated with both physics and chemistry. Oxford 
University has already achieved a great reputation in 
physical chemistry research, and improved facilities for 
research workers in this field will react on the efficiency of 
medical research for which Lord Nufheld has made such 


Other 
Benefactions : 
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ample provision. An additional £200,000 has also been 
offered for the erection of buildings at hospitals associated 
with the medical research scheme. Lord Nuffield now 
proposes to take, and is certainly entitled to, a sabbatical 
rest from educational and scientific endowment. 


‘THs unprecedented beneficence should give rise to 

some hard thinking. Capitalism is said to be 
on trial, but if its resources are used for studying in the 
dry light of science the problems it 
creates, its survival may be prolonged. 
There has been some reaction, especially 
in the United States, against permanent endowments 
which outlive their original purpose. But will the time 
ever come when there will be no need for collaboration 
between theoretical studentsand practical men of affairs ? 
Curiously, the benefaction throws a sidelight on academic 
intolerance to practical men of affairs. Oxford resisted 
the coming of the railway ; and travellers on the Great 
Western Railway to this day have to switch from the 
main line at a wayside station, Didcot. The station at 
Oxford was placed as remote as possible from the City 
and the intervening road has been one of the eyesores of 
one of the most beautiful cities in Europe. Nuffield 
College will in future improve the amenities of this 
district by replacing unsightly wharfs by college gardens. 


Some 
Reflections. 


TPE allegations made at the Conservative Party 

Conference at Scarborough regarding propaganda 
in schools have, quite justifiably, we think, stirred the 
Schoolmaster to protest. Vague accusa- 
tions such as that the seeds of Socialism 
and Communism are being sown here 
and there are not good enough, and it was well that two 
members of the London Education Committee were able 
to deny that in the London Education service there were 
any. signs of propagandist teaching. In commenting 
on the incident the Schoolmaster says: ‘‘ The fact is 
there is no place in the schools for either Conservative, 
Communist, Liberal, or Labour teachers. In the schools 
they are teachers without political labels. It is only as 
citizens that they are members of political parties, and 
as citizens they have a perfect right to belong to any 
party they choose. Nowhere in the world have teachers 
a higher standard of professional honesty and honour 
than have those in service in the council schools of this 
country ; that is doubtless the reason why their citizen 
rights are never challenged by fair-minded or responsible 
persons.” This seems to be the last word on the subject. 
The Scarborough Conference referred the question to the 
National Unionist Executive, and we expect that 
little more will be heard of it. 


Propaganda in 
Schools. 


(LINDER this heading, Education quotes a resolution 

of the Birkenhead Borough Council to the effect 
that employees in the service of the Corporation residing 
within the Borough at the moment, as 
well as persons appointed in future to 
the service, shall not be permitted to 
reside outside the Borough unless they shall first have 


The “Barring 
of the Door.” 
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obtained the consent of the Council. The following 
clause is inserted in all advertisements of vacancies in 
Council schools: ‘“‘The persons appointed will be 
required to reside within the Borough.” The paragraph 
further states that when an advertisement containing 
this clause was sent to The Schoolmaster, it was refused 
on the ground that such wording is contrary to the 
policy of the National Union of Teachers. Then comes 
the following comment: “ No legitimate complaint can 
be laid against the management of The Schoolmaster, 
‘even by local authorities, in this connection. It is open 
to The Schoolmaster to exclude any or all of the adver- 
tisements sent to it by local authorities. The situation 
merely emphasizes the wisdom of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and of the Association of Education Committees, 
in acquiring and developing its own official organ.” We 
venture to think that the situation does rather more 
than this. It exemplifies the growing tension between 
teachers and local authorities at the persistence of the 
latter in adopting regulations which are felt to be 
irksome, inimical to freedom, and of comparatively small 
financial benefit to the local authorities concerned. 


(GORDON HOUSE, as the extended headquarters of 
the Four Secondary Associations will henceforth 
be called, is now in active occupation, and very little 
more remains to be done before every- 
Gordon House. thing iscomplete. The October number 
of The A.M.A. contains a special 
supplement showing a number of excellent photographs 
of various parts of the building, and the letterpress sets 
forth in an impressive manner the progress which has 
been made of recent years. It was undoubtedly a wise 
and far-seeing move which brought the Four Associations 
together under one roof. Previously they were lodged 
in widely-separated quarters of London, and it was 
difficult to maintain contact. The Joint Four, which 
:now speaks as the recognized authority on all matters 
affecting secondary education, has certainly increased 
in prestige in recent years, and the closer working 
together which closer contact has made possible has been 
to the benefit of all. Now that a more worthy home has 
been set up, further progress seems assured. Those of 
-our readers, very many of whom are members of one 
-or other of the Associations concerned, who have not 
yet seen the new buildings, should take an early oppor- 
tunity of visiting them. 


“T FACHERS contemplating the adoption of films as 

an adjunct to their own lessons will find useful in 
forming a decision the report recently presented to the 
governing body of the British Film 


Films as A ; : 
Apcacenrion eh Institute by the Science Committee 
occurs: of the Education Panel (Science Teach- 
ing Films, 6d., 4 Great Russell Street, 
W.C. 1). The report is concerned with schools whose 


pupils are from I1 to 18 years old ; and is based on replies 
from various types of educational institutions to a 
questionnaire issued by the committee. Thus both the 
difficulties and the advantages of employing films are 
impartially discussed, and the all-important question of 
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expense clarified. Valuable advice is given on the proper 
and most helpful way of employing films, and of installing 
the necessary plant ; and the relative merits of lantern 
slides and films, both “silent” and “sound,” are 
discussed. It is perhaps in biological teaching that 
films are especially useful ; they exhibit in a few minutes 
the actions of plants and animals, actions that frequently 
can be observed by the eye only in the course of a much 
longer time, or that perhaps escape the eye altogether 
by their rapidity. In all science subjects, however, 
films can with advantage be employed as accessories to 
demonstration lectures; and the personal influence of 
the teacher be maintained by preparation of the class 
prior to the showing, and discussion of it afterwards. 
A list of films in the several subjects is appended to the 
report. 


A? the annual general meeting of An Comunn 
Gaidhealach, held in Dundee recently, it was 
proposed by Mr. Alexander MacKechnie that An 
Comunn should urge on the Govern- 


ida ment the institution of folk high 
the Highlands schools in the Highlands, on the lines 


of those in Denmark, for the improve- 
ment of Highland farming and the development of 
culture among the rural and other classes. Their Gaelic 
culture was based on the land, he said, and if Gaelic 
was dying it was dying because people were leaving the 
land. The only way to save Gaelic was to save the 
country-side. In seconding Mr. MacKechnie’s motion, 
which was passed, Mr. Alexander Macrae said the Society 
was apparently only run for music, art, and wearing the 
kilt. Something should be done for the land. The 
suggestion seems to be a very sensible one. The High- 
lands, in soil and climate, are scarcely, if at all, inferior 
to Denmark. The latter country, thanks largely to the 
influence of the folk high schools, possesses the most 
capable and cultured peasantry in Europe, and it would 
seem well worth while to attempt an experiment on 
similar lines in the Highlands. The conditions there 
leave something to be desired, but the purposeful and 
co-operative spirit that the folk high schools engender 
would go a long way to improve things. 


“THE Glasgow teachers are the only body of teachers in 

Britain who have not had the “cut” in their 
salaries restored. They have repeatedly pointed out the 
injustice of this treatment, but their 


mea Aa request has again been turned down. 
Salaries. The Glasgow Town Council, like several 


other county councils, consists of 
Moderates and Socialists, with the latter predominating. 
During the financial crisis of 1931 when the Moderates 
were in power, the teachers’ salaries suffered a 13} per 
cent cut, that is 10 per cent as allowed by Government 
and an additional 3? per cent because Glasgow salaries 
were somewhat higher than the minimum scale, due to 
the heavier cost of living and the undesirability of its 
large barrack schools, many of them in mean streets. 
Now the Socialists are in power, and in spite of the fact 
that they strongly opposed the “ cuts ” in 1931, they now 
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refuse to restore them, alleging that this would involve 
an increase in the rates and a heavy burden on working 
folks. This latter argument would scarcely seem an 
honest one, as it was equally valid at the time the 
Socialists opposed the “ cut.” The teachers are naturally 
indignant as they are now the only servants of the 
Corporation who have not had their salaries restored to 
their former level. The 3? per cent has been returned 
to them, but they are still 10 per cent below the approved 
scale, and are informed by the City Treasurer that there 
is no hope of a restoration in the meantime. 


A DELIGHTFULLY planned junior school has been 

erected in the grounds of Dollar Academy. In 
declaring the school open, Sir Hector Hetherington, Prin- 
cipal of Glasgow University, himself an 


n Dsi ete old Dollar boy, said it was desperately 
an. important to remember that the quality 


of a school, like the quality of every 
other human institution, was determined not by the 
exceptional people who arrived at positions of pro- 
minence, but by the ordinary men and women whom it 
sent out, trained, disciplined, eager to take a real part 
in the world’s work. Science could devise new instru- 
ments and present us with new problems, but there was 
one thing that did not change—the human spirit itself. 
What mattered in Scotland was that, from schools like 
this, there were going out trained, instructed, eager, 
curious, unselfish, and high-minded girls and boys 
caring more about the welfare of their principles than 
the welfare of themselves—prepared to put into the 
common stock more than they took out, heedless whether 
praise came so long as the good work was done. This 
was the spirit that mattered in any school. This new 
building in Dollar, he hoped, would develop these powers 
and qualities in its pupils. 


THERE have been many outcries in the Press lately 

against the proposal of book-clubs to sell copies 
of new books to their members at half a crown instead 

a of at the usual price of seven shillings 

res and sixpence. It is asserted that this 
f will do harm to booksellers who are 
already hard hit by the popularity of Penguins, Pelicans, 
and other sixpennies and by the rival attractions of the 
cinema. It is true that the relative fall in the incomes 
of the middle-classes—always the greatest book-buyers— 
has caused booksellers to pass through a very difficult 
time. The failure of one old-established lending library 
is a proof of this. It is curious to note how past efforts 
to provide good literature at the lowest price has not 
succeeded. The late W. T. Stead and Mr. Grant Richards 
both issued series of penny classics which were not 
bought in a great enough number to justify their con- 
tinuance. Messrs. Cassell’s did the same for French 
classics under the editorship of Mr. Payen-Payne, but 
they met the same fate, although one would think that 
all modern language teachers would welcome such a 
boon. On the other hand, Henry Morley’s threepenny 
classics sold well, and the success of the Penguins should 
have made several fortunes. The taste of the public 
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is beyond prophecy ; no publisher can foretell the fate 
of a new author. How many best-sellers have been 
refused by several houses before appearing in print ? 
Lady Audley’s Secret, Vendetta, King Solomon's Mines, 
and Treasure Island are known examples. Our ele- 
mentary education will not do all that it should if it 
does not inculcate a love of reading ; and to satisfy this 
a large supply of cheap books is a necessity. 


AT Cambridge, the valedictory address of Mr. G. H. A. 

Wilson as Vice-Chancellor, was not perhaps as 
sensational as that of his Oxford brother. The Cam- 
bridge counterpart to Lord Nufħeld is 
the International Education Board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation which nine 
years ago offered {700,000 for the new library and for the 
biological sciences on condition that an additional 
amount of £479,000 was raised. This task has now been 
accomplished, many of the subscribers having spread 
their payments over seven years. The Vice-Chancellor 
referred to the retirement of Sir Sydney Cockerell from 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. During his curatorship, the 
Museum has increased greatly in its buildings and 
in the interest of its collections, having benefited in 
recent years from many gifts, including the benefactions 
of Charles Shannon, R.A., and Leonard Daneham 
Cunliffe. As to the financial position of the University, 
Mr. Wilson said he was not anxious, but there was always 
need for fresh sources of income. The endowment of a 
professorship requires about £40,000 and a lectureship 
about £1,500. 


Cambridge 
University. 


M® H. L. EASON, the new Principal, lately Vice- 

Chancellor of the University of London, in his 
inaugural address at the London School of Medicine for 
Women, said some wise things about 
professional ethics. In the practice of 
medicine, the temptation to make 
money out of suffering patients is insidious, except in 
hospital practice. Teachers may rejoice that they are 
largely removed from these temptations, though the 
problem of fixing a fair wage to the educational labourer 
has to be solved. Quackery, on which Mr. Eason also 
commented, is not unknown in the educational world. 
The Principal, as would be expected, showed an open 
mind on this subject, advising the students to welcome 
any new trend of thought or method of treatment, 
however unorthodox its origin. We have no doubt he 
would have offered the same advice to teachers, not- 
withstanding Dr. Johnson’s dictum that there is nothing 
new in education. In education, as in medicine, “ try 
it out fairly and if, after due inquiry, you find it sound, 
make use of it.” 


The Medical 
Profession. 


A! the dinner to celebrate the jubilee of the Royal 

Holloway College, Princess Alice, Countess of 
Athlone, presided over a distinguished company. For 
some inscrutable reason, the endow- 
ment of a college by a manufacturer of 
pills appears to cause more amusement 
than the endowment of a college by a manufacturer of 
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motor cars. When we remember the position of higher 
education for women fifty years ago, we must hail 
Thomas Holloway as a true pioneer. His ambition was to 
found a university of women, but the idea of uni-sexual 
universities has not gained favour in this country. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury said that Holloway was a 
pioneer of the great art or science of advertisement ; but 
he took up a cause disliked and even subject to ridicule 
at the time. ‘‘ There was no college for women housed 
with such splendour as the Royal Holloway College.” 
It has the further advantage of being removed from the 
distractions suffered by undergraduates in other colleges. 
As a college of the University of London, the Royal 
Holloway College has achieved a high reputation for 
scholarship in a wide range of subjects. 


7 “THE London School of Economics is appealing for 

£100,000 for the endowment of its Department of 
Business Administration. The amount may seem sub- 
stantial, seeing that no expensive 


en equipment and apparatus have to be 
Managers. provided ; but the idea is to provide 


the annual income necessary to cover 
the cost of the programme. If the proposal is to provide 
a counterpart to the Harvard Business School, a large 
endowment will be necessary. Like the Harvard School, 
this is a post-graduate school and part of its work, not 
least important, is akin to research—‘“‘ continuous investi- 
gation of current practice.” The course demands full- 
time study for one year and the fee is £30. Students who 
have had practical experience in business are welcomed. 
In this respect the Department forms a sort of staff college. 
If our industries believe in such specialized training, there 
should be no difficulty in securing the necessary funds. 


T° the A.M.A., the journal of the Assistant Masters’ 

Association, Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, formerly Head- 
master of Owen’s School, Islington, contributes an 
interesting article entitled ‘‘ Scholarships to Univer- 
sities: an Administrative Problem.” 
In 1934-5, the number of university 
students in receipt of assistance was 
20,518 representing 41-7 per cent of the total number of 
students ; and the cost is given as at least £1,350,000. 
This includes only grants from the State, the local 
education authorities, scholarships at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and grants in Scotland from the Carnegie 
Trust. The amount does not appear to be excessive in 
relation to the total cost of our universities. The cost of a 
year at Oxford or Cambridge may be estimated at {200 to 
£300, if such a wide range may be allowed. We agree 
with Mr. Cholmeley that to exclude parents with {1,000 
a year—and possibly five children—from the benefit of 
State scholarships may be a bureaucratic convenience ; 
but a definite maximum is wrong. Why should not 
education of university standard be provided under 
pleasant residential conditions in the country at a 
much lower cost? This may not be practicable for 
scientific education demanding expensive laboratories. 
In other subjects, a larger number of students would 
benefit from the same outlay. 


University 
Scholarships. 
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QcHOOL architecture must be regarded as an impor- 
tant branch of the profession, and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was well advised in 
arranging an exhibition of designs of 
Modern Schools. modern schools at home and abroad. 
All types of school are represented in 
the 250 photographic enlargements, diagrams, and 
models. Not all new schools, however, sound the 
‘“ modern ” note. Much good but not remarkably 
original work is shown in some of the new secondary 
schools. Greater attention is given in all modern 
designs to problems of lighting and layout. Some 
excellent examples are shown of improved layout of 
elementary schools, especially by the winners of the 
News-Chronicle competition. The Council for the Ten 
Years Plan wish to make schools “ social and cultural 
centres ” and “ attractive features in the architectural 
layout of a neighbourhood.” Surely much more could 
be done in this direction, especially by embellishing 
schools with trees, grass, and flower-beds, works of 
sculpture, well-designed seats. The exhibition is to be 
sent to provincial towns including Hull, Rugby, and 
Reading in the next few months. 


[ ORP MACMILLAN, in opening the new buildings 

of Queenswood Girls’ School, Hatfield, replacing 
those destroyed by fire, impressed upon the girls the 
need to cultivate legible handwriting 
and the importance of dating letters. 
This was an example both of practice 
and precept, for Lord Macmillan’s own calligraphy is a 
model for clearness and legibility. Consciously or 
unconsciously, people assess character by handwriting 
and this applies to individuals and to nations. The 
American style of handwriting is by no means im- 
pressive as arule. Methods of teaching writing have an 
influence. Is it not a common experience that those who 
have written Greek usually write a beautiful script ? 
Possibly this may be due to practice in forming each 
letter separately. It is especially important, as Lord 
Macmillan pointed out, that signatures should be legibly 
written. Handwriting may become a lost art if the 
use of the typewriter extends; but in the meantime 
Lord Macmillan’s advice is sourid and necessary. 


Handwriting. 


[% the Ministry of Education’s Report for 1936 for 

Northern Ireland the fact which will arouse most 
general interest is the decrease in average enrolment in 
elementary schools. This decrease is 
not so large or so disturbing a factor as 
in the Free State, but it gives rise to 
speculation as to whether it is due to falling population 
or some other cause. The restoration of “ cuts ” has led 
to an increase in the financial estimates of about £110,000. 


Northern 
Ireland. 


ERRATUM : In the October issue, on page 684, the 
writer of the article ‘‘ Enjoyment and Musical Appre- 
ciation ” was incorrectly given as R. M. Dale, M.Ed., 
instead of R. R. Dale, M.A., M.Ed. 
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COLOUR 


Method of Teaching Colour to Secondary School Pupils 


PART | 
By DUDLEY HEATH, formerly Principal of Hampstead Garden Suburb School of Arts and Crafts 


VERY art teacher realizes the importance of creat- 
ing, in the first few minutes, the right atmosphere 
and interest in the subject of a lesson. 

Colour is a subject that always appeals strongly, 
because of its emotional stimulus. But if we want to 
develop in our pupils something more than an experi- 
mental attitude, and wish them to gain knowledge as 
well as enjoy the use of colour, it is important that they 
should know something about their materials. Respect 
and care for these materials is no small part of efficiency. 
The quality of school materials often leaves much to be 
desired, but there is no reason why pupils should not be 
encouraged to acquire for themselves really good 
brushes and a few good colours. 

The brush has been universally accepted as the best 
tool for the laying on of colour. Brushes are made of 
various kinds of hair, and the sable, squirrel, and 
badger’s hair are principally used for water-colour. The 
sable is obtained from a small black or brown marten 
or weasel, which lives in Siberia. The best sable brushes 
are made from the bunch of hairs at the end of the tail, 
and the natural graduation of the length of the hairs 
gives us that very necessary point to the brush. The 
greatest length of any one hair is one and a half inches, 
and the number of hairs in a brush is determined by the 
size of the quill or ferrule in which it is set. Sable 
brushes are expensive, especially when they are made 
from the natural tail of the sable. Cheaper brushes are 
made of irregular lengthed hairs which are graduated by 
hand. Rodea-squirrel hair is a fair substitute for sable 
and better than fitch, which is the hair of the pole-cat. 
Badger hair is stiffer and coarser and not necessary for 
school work. The size of a brush was originally named 
after the bird that supplied the quill, such as swan, 
goose, duck, crow, and lark; each size being graded 
from big to small. Modern brushes are now more often 
set in ferrules, numbered from oo, o, I to 12. Given a 
good point a number 6 is the best size for general purposes. 

The Japanese and Chinese are the most skilful artists 
in the use of the brush, because they use the brush 
instead of the pen or pencil for writing and drawing as 
well as for painting. They know exactly how to handle 
a brush in order to obtain the maximum value from the 
flexible point. They hold the brush nearly upright, 
often between the first and second fingers, and to steady 
their hand they use a horizontal rest under the wrist. 
This raises the hand above the paper and so they are 
able to make the lightest touch, either a dot or a line, 
and by an increase of pressure graduate the touch to any 
width they desire, the forms of petals, leaves, stalks, 
and feathers are always produced with one sweep of the 
brush. One of the principles we may learn from their 


handling of colour is that brilliance is obtained by simple 
flat-washing. This retains the full value of the trans- 
parency of the colour by allowing the light of the paper 
to shine through. All overlays of colour tend to destroy 
this luminous quality. A Japanese, on criticizing 
European colour-printing said, ‘‘ You people put too 
much colour ” (meaning pigment) ‘‘ on the paper, and 
so destroy the light.” 

For the guidance of teachers who wish to have pig- 
ments that approximate to the standard primaries, it is 
suggested that scarlet lake, aureolin, ultramarine, and 
Veronese green are the nearest. These are expensive 
colours and therefore in the choice of equivalents for 
the use of pupils, they should be guided by this standard. 

Nature is the foundation of our colour sense. The 
colour-box is the means by which we record our reactions 
to that colour sense. Our sensitiveness to colour may 
be increased by learning something of nature's law. 
The rainbow may help us to realize the simplest natural 
law, that is, the inevitable gradation of “ hues” of 
colour, from red, through yellow, green, blue, to violet. 

Our object in the colour lesson is to encourage 
curiosity and stimulate the imagination. With this 
in view we offer facts which are based on the pupils’ own 
visual experience and practice in using the materials 
of colour technique to express ideas. It is not unavoid- 
able that we should use pigments to this end; we may 
give pupils practice in dressing marionettes, in furnishing 
a model room, in arranging flowers: in fact, we may 
often stimulate a colour sense in offering experience by 
using any materials within our immediate surroundings. 
We shall thus create an interest in colour as a means of 
expression which may become a habit. 

There is no reason why the pupils’ colour sense should 
be left to chance, or shall we say, to emotional reaction, 
without the control of sufficient knowledge. We do not 
hesitate to offer facts about the natural law of growth, 
symmetry, balance, and rhythm in relation to lessons 
in drawing, composition and design. Charles Holmes, 
in his admirable book on The Science of Picture- 
making, says, “ Most painters are content to leave the 
question of colour to chance, or at least to employ it 
without recognizing the relation it should bear to the 
ideas they wish to express.” It is true that some few of 
us do the right thing intuitively, but that is only another 
way of saying that, ‘‘ Everything that is harmonious is 
law-abiding, and everything that is law-abiding is 
harmonious.”’ 

Through the pupil’s own observations and experiments 
they will discover that blue-green is as definitely a 
primary colour as red, blue, and yellow, and that it 
takes an equally important place in the full colour 
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circle, if we are to obtain a sequence of perfect gradation. 
The use of his colour box will show a pupil that yellow 
is the highest toned colour, that full red and blue are 
much lower toned, and that a mixture of the latter 
(purple), will be the deepest of all the hues. And so 
through his own practical experience he has arrived 
at the truth of the primary colour circle, which is always 
true to its scale of gradation. If he is shown a circle 
made from Ostwald’s standard papers, he will see that 
there are twenty-four hues. 

In his reference to nature a pupil will discover that a 
ripe apple will give him a major section of the primary 
circle, from yellow green through orange, to purple red. 
Many other natural objects will offer varying sections 
of the circle. Whatever section we are considering we 
find it is always true to the natural law of gradation 
from high toned yellow to low toned purple. 

Let us endeavour to get our pupils to think in colour. 
For this purpose coloured papers are an excellent medium 
and a useful stimulus to painting. Alternative exercises 
in representing an object in coloured papers or water- 
colour, are of value. The young pupil who begins to 
express himself in colour will ignore shadows and think 
of things in gradations of colour only. In the course 
of his experiments the pupil will discover that nature 
offers certain bright hues of colour, which we may call 
colours of emphasis, and other tints and shades, which 
we may call colours of space. Any garden or landscape 
will show us these various types of colour. He will also 
discover very soon that the colour box he is using will 
give him the bright colours in modification, but that he 
will have to mix for himself the tints and shades—the 
colours of space. The young pupil instinctively uses 
colours of emphasis, and refuses all sober shades because 
he thinks they look dirty. It is of interest, however, 
to note, that he will accept a grey paper as a pleasant 
ground for his coloured chalks or papers. This indicates 
the direction which increased sensitiveness to colour 
will take. It will develop the appreciation of tints and 
shades as a necessary background or harmonizing factor 
in a scheme of colour. 

The pupils having had practice in using colour as a 
means of expressing ideas or representation in a two 
dimensional plane, it will be clear to the art teacher that 
they are seeking knowledge in relation to other qualities 
of colour. In their imaginative work they will experi- 
ment with colours of distance, of mountains or sky, but 
any attempt at shadows is generally monochrome in 
character. The teacher will be led to demonstrate the 
effect of shadow on colour. This may be done in a 
very simple way, by making a hexagonal prism of a 
bright colour, placing it on end with one face opposite 
the light, when it will be seen that the other visible faces 
vary in tone and colour according to the amount of light 
that falls upon them. 

Reflected light also will have a definite influence on 
the character of the colour of that face farthest from the 
light. If we have a fourfold cardboard screen, each face 
being covered with a different primary, we can show 
effectively the reaction of one colour upon another by 
reflection. 
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The reflection of light off the surface of a colour may 
be shown by using shiny coloured paper, placed at an 
angle to the light, when the local colour of the surface 
seems almost to disappear. We find that bright red 
becomes a light bluish-pink. Constable may be said to 
have discovered that a green tree often looks a silvery 
grey by reason of the reflected light off the surface 
of its myriad leaves. 

The effect of coloured light on colour is also an im- 
portant point to be referred to, and can be demonstrated 
by coloured glass or talc. The change that occurs in the 
character of a colour as it recedes from the eye is, in 
reality, the effect of colour in the atmosphere, which 
increases as the depth becomes greater, and so modifies 
the local colour of an object. We are looking through 
varying depths of coloured light. The beauty of our 
own country is enhanced by the atmospheric quality 
of the colours of space, and this quality pupils may 
be led to appreciate by their own visual experiences. 
Let us bring the country-side into the class-room when- 
ever possible. So through the modifying effect of light, 
atmosphere and shadow, we discover the natural prin- 
ciples of hue, (the local colour), tint, and shade. 

The behaviour of colour is a thing we all recognize in 
some degree. We object to a too violent contrast of 
colour, because putting complementary colours in juxta- 
position in anything like equal quantities sets up a con- 
flict of sensations warring one against the other. On the 
other hand, a small quantity of strong contrasting 
colour is often pleasant and invigorating. Sunshine 
inevitably suggests purple shadows. It is impossible to 
obtain the effect of sun without a degree of purple as a 
contrast. Here we get the eternal law, bright yellows and 
low toned purples. Nature abounds in such contrasts. 
At times these contrasts may seem violent if isolated 
from their natural setting, which offers those modifying 
elements which bring harmony into the scheme. 

The safest harmonies for a beginner to tackle are those 
confined to colours that have a family relationship. If 
we refer to the colour circle, we at once recognize those 
of family relationship by cutting off all colours that are 
too far removed from the dominant ones we are working 
with. Having experimented with a section of colours, 
say the greens and blues, we may suggest that to enliven 
the scheme, a very small amount of a complementary 
may be introduced, say orange. By this means we dis- 
cover that these points of complementary are like jewels 
which punctuate the harmony of the main scheme. 

So the game of colour orchestration can be played, and 
if these experiments are carried into the pupils’ everyday 
contacts, and never far removed from the inspiration 
which Nature offers us, they are lifted out of the sphere 
of theory and become a reality. 

We have now touched on various ideas in relation 
to colour, which will gradually lead our pupils to under- 
stand something of its three dimensional aspects. To 
realize hue, tint and shade is, in fact, translating colour 
values into planes. Cézanne shows us how admirably 
this aspect of colour can realize the beauty and lumino- 
sity of nature in his Rocky Landscape, in the Tate 
Gallery. This idea will be developed in our next article. 
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FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 
lil, RELIABILITY OF EXAMINATIONS : WEAK DISCIPLINARIANS 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., ex-Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers’ Company's School 


Y dear W., 
The late Lord Asquith, writing to a friend, 
commented as follows: ‘‘ It is astonishing what a lot 


of rubbish is and has been written about education by 
the greatest as well as by the smallest of writers from 
Plato downwards.” Shall I add “ down to H. G. Wells ” ? 
Yes, I do not see why I shouldn’t. As the American 
humorist said, “ It ain’t so much men’s ignorance as 
does the harm as their knowing so many things that 
ain’t so.” At the moment the people I have in mind as 
“ knowing so many things that ain’t so ” are those who 
make out that examinations are absolutely and entirely 
unreliable. 

I was the head master of a secondary school for 
thirty-nine years and presented, literally, hundreds of 
candidates for School Certificate, Higher School Certi- 
ficate, and similar examinations. My strong belief 
after this long and extensive experience is that examina- 
tions, at any rate those taken by the pupils of secondary 
schools, have reached a very high level of reliability. 
My colleagues and I were never more than 5 per cent 
wrong—seldom as much—in our estimates of the chances 
of candidates. Complete surprises were very rare and 
could generally be accounted for in one of two ways. 
A clever candidate who had taken things too easily 
previously would be keyed up by the importance of the 
issue and make a special effort out of school for a short 
time before the examination and pass, whereas on the 
year’s record he deserved to fail. Or a candidate would 
fail to do himself justice through nervousness. In at 
least 95 per cent of the cases the results were what we 
anticipated. And if we came to the conclusion that a boy 
was up to the standard of an open university exhibition 
or scholarship, we were never once wrong. Scores of 
head masters of experience can bear the same testimony. 
You yourself in a recent letter wrote that the results of 
your last school examinations were good, as anticipated. 
I should be glad if you would tell me how far you were 
out in your calculations, if at all. 

The old story of the model answer prepared by one 
examiner being condemned as worthless by another 
examiner is resuscitated from time to time. Those who 
believe it will believe anything. It probably emanates 
from the same fertile brain which has invented so many 
schoolboy “ howlers,” e.g. ‘ Hell hath no fury like a 
woman’s corn,” and ‘‘ He wasted his abstinence in 
righteous living.” Any one who cannot see that these 
are inventions must be very stupid. 

You ask me what a head master can do to help a weak 
disciplinarian. Nothing. I am afraid I have caned a 
whole form in an attempt to help such an one. (By the 
way, do you know where this quotation comes from ? 
‘Doubtless flogging is the best of all punishments, 
being not only the shortest, but also a mere bodily and 


animal punishment, not like most of our new-fangled 
‘humane’ punishments, a spiritual and fiendish torture. ’’) 
In one sense, it was a just punishment, because I had 
with my own eyes seen the whole form misbehaving 
abominably. In another sense, it was unjust, because 
the master had practically asked for it by his weakness. 
And the caning had no good result. The boys kept on 
misbehaving with him, and it was impossible to keep on 
punishing them. The only thing to do with a weak 
disciplinarian is to get rid of him. I have known a 
hopeless failure at one school turning out a successful 
disciplinarian at another. But I have never known a 
man who has made a bad start succeeding in the school 
in which the bad start was made. 

I have never been able to understand why some men 
succeed and others fail in discipline. A brother head 
master once told me that when a friend of his announced 
his intention of becoming a teacher he seriously debated 
within himself whether it was not his duty as a friend to 
dissuade him, because he was small, insignificant- 
looking, and played no games. This man turned out to 
be an excellent teacher and never had the slightest 
difficulty with discipline. In an emergency my friend 
appointed a Rugby “‘ blue,” to a junior post at his own 
school. This man’s academical qualifications were not 
strong, but my friend felt certain that a Rugby “ blue ” 
would at least be able to maintain discipline. He was 
wrong. It was pandemonium in the man’s class-room, 
and he had to be got rid of. 

How the young demons “‘ size up ” their masters almost 
at once and know that they must behave properly with 
one, and can misbehave with another, is a complete 
mystery to me, after thirty-nine years’ experience of 


them. 
Yours ever, 


W. J. T. 


Messrs. Rıcu & Cowan, Ltd., refer in their autumn list 
to the Needs of To-day Series which they are publishing. 
Eight of the volumes have already appeared, most of them 
concerned with different aspects of religion ; five more are 
promised, dealing with psychology, sex morality, Chris- 
tianity, the improvement of human nature, and the purpose 
of life. 

* & * 

The Autumn List issued by the OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Press is, as usual, a substantial pamphlet ; there are fifty 
pages of titles and twelve columns of index. The titles in 
the body of the list are classified by subjects. Many other 
than history students will welcome the announcement of 
the third volume of the Dictionary of National Biography, 
1922-1930. A number of volumes are being issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
including one by Arnold J. Toynbee, entitled Survey of 
International Affairs, 1936. Prof. Herbert Dingle has 
expanded his Lowell Lectures of 1936 to form a substantial 
volume entitled Through Science to Philosophy. 
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AFTER LUNCH 


By E. A. HUNTLEY 


S AN?” said my Communistic colleague, newly 

returned from Russia, ‘ there’s a real striving 
for culture over there. You should see the Russians 
flocking to their libraries.” 

‘Poor mutts,” I said. He glared. He didn’t quite 
know what I meant. 

“Don’t you think they ought to read, or to want to 
read ? ” he asked. 

“Tm not so sure,” I replied defiantly. I felt, as I 
often do at beginnings of terms, argumentative. “Is sal- 
vation found in reading ? R. L. S. said, I think rightly, 
that books are a mighty bloodless substitute for life.” 

He looked at me dubiously, remembering, no doubt, 
that I teach English in the school. But he went on. 

‘‘ Here in England,” he asserted, “ there’s interest in 
Garbo and in football, but no really serious culture and 
reading among the masses. Now in Russia j 

“ But we, here in England, aren’t an academic people,” 
I cried pettishly. ‘‘ Our natural bent is not towards 
books. We prefer fields to class-rooms, an afternoon 
hiking to an afternoon in a library. The average British 
boy would rather be knocking fours or scoring goals 
than learning verbs or solving equations. The French 
boy is different. He studies philosophy in Form V, and 
rarely plays a game at all. The Russians may be 
different, too. But we're as we are, thank Heaven.” 

I may have talked thus because, the previous evening, 
I had witnessed a patriotic film entitled, ‘“‘ Fire Over 
England.” I blame that, and the fact that term was 
just beginning. I found myself defending a point of view, 
adopted as a consequence of a casual remark. I had no 
set speech; there were sceptics in the staff-room. I 
prepared, as I frequently have to, for a warm time. 

* * * 

I asserted various aspects of the matter. I said that 
no nation could become great merely by undertaking 
lengthy courses of serious reading ; and I stated that in 
all secondary schools the. emphasis on books and bookish- 
ness was unsuitable—and almost criminal—for all but 
a few of the pupils. 

The boy in his natural state is full of spirit. The things 
we make him do cramp him. He wants to move; we 
make him sit still. He wants to make something ; we 
make him learn something. On the rare occasions when 
we turn him out on to the field he is glowing, and 
growing. We let him act—and he is zestful. We engage 
in debating a “ vital” topic, and he is intelligently 
interested, showing, often, surprisingly acute perception. 
He will sing with real appreciation. But for much of the 
formal ‘‘ subject ” teaching his eyes are dull. 

“ The fact is,” I said, ‘‘ we are still, at root, a swash- 
buckling, adventurous people. We once had a Drake 
—and he is still about. We must not desire a nation of 
third-rate B.A.s. We don’t want it, surely. We don’t 
want an ignorant people; but an ‘ academic,’ owl-like 
England would be something of a major tragedy. Better 


a nation of puissant cricketers than a nation of pale-faced 
delvers into Ruskin.” 

This, coming from a teacher of English, was felt to 
be fairly bold. I grew wilder—and more vague. 

“ Let us,” I cried, ‘‘ educate the whole man. Balance! 
Balance! Fresh air and green fields are of mighty import 
in living ; let us have rhythmic, joyous movement in the 
open, lusty activity, bright eyes, and jolly songs. Let us 
act fine plays, and train them to appreciate the best in 
living, in working, in books. . . .” 

“ Exactly,” said my colleague, “ in books. As I was 
saying. ...” 

That steadied me. I declared that we must let the 
boy read books that “ appealed.” 

“Did Scott,” I asked, “ write for children? Did 
Thackeray? Did Dickens? Why give these tre- 
mendously adult authors to a boy of 12 or 13? I see 
that Bernard Shaw does not want his plays taught in 
schools. Naturally. Now——” 

‘‘ What about Shakespeare ? ’’ asked a strident voice. 
They know I believe in Shakespeare in the class-room. 

“‘ Others abide our question ; Thou art free,’ ’’ I said 
easily. But the eyes upon me were blank and sceptical. 

“ Would you, then,” said an inquirer, ‘‘ always have 
youngsters enjoying themselves ? ” . 

“ Why not? ” I said defiantly. “I would not wish 
them to have an easy time. But an enjoyable time, 
certainly. I believe that the mind is growing only when 
it is zestfully engaged. Drudgery can be enjoyed—when 
it is felt to have significance. Serious work or play is 
more enjoyable than trifling work or play. If activity, 
whether of brain or body, is strenuous and felt to be 
worth while, it must inevitably be enjoyable.” 

I noted signs of restlessness. An observer might have 
said there was a hubbub. 

“ Anyhow,” I said, when I was again allowed to 
speak, ‘“ we should, I think, nurture our national 
characteristics and specialities. And they are not 
predominantly academic. We have achieved and 
retained political freedom, commercial pre-eminence, 
and an Empire just because we are not predominantly 
academic. Our roots are still in Merrie England—we are 
lads of spirit—you remember Shakespeare ? 

‘« Show us here 
The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding : which I doubt not ; 


For there is none of you so mean and base, 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes— ” 


It was when I reached “noble lustre” that the 
disorder became unmistakable. There was a general 
break-up of the gathering. My Communistic friend rose 
abruptly and went right out of the room. 

The bell sounded ior afternoon school. Joining the 
others, I reached the cool shade of the corridor. I 
proceeded to the fourth-form room, where I was due to 
take “ Henry V.” They do like that bit about Harfleur. 
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“ Books with a punch 


which will sell themselves” toucar 


H 
EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNAL 


THE LIFE of 
ADVENTURE 


A NEW SERIES OF ADDITIONAL READERS 


For pupils aged eleven years and upwards. Each book 
of the series (8d. paper, lOd. cloth), contains from five to 
eight tales of adventure with scenes laid in various parts 
of the globe. 


All the stories are new to school-books, and are copyright 
material. They have been chosen primarily for their 
story interest and for the certainty of their appeal to 
pupils of the age indicated above. Without exception 
their authors are contributors to the literary periodical 
press of the day. 

In Africa—In Asia—In Australasia—In 
Indta—In North America—In South America 


—In Polar Regions—On the High Seas 


EACH OF THE FIRST FOUR 
TITLES HAVE TWO SERIES 


HEAD TEACHERS OF SENIOR SCHOOLS 
INVITED TO APPLY FOR SPECIMENS 


W.&R. Chambers Ltd., 38 Soho Sg., London, W.1 


“SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
SURVEYED” 


A series of fourteen Articles which 
appeared in “ The Journal of Education,” 
January, 1934, to February, 1935. 


The Introduction was written by Sir 
Philip Hartog, and the following subjects 
were included: English Essay ; Classics ; 
Modern Languages; History; Mathe- 
matics; English Literature; Handicrafts; 
Physics; Geography; Chemistry; Music; 
General Science ; Biological Science. 


Each Article considers the requirements of an Exam- 
ination suitable for Pupils of School Certificate Examina- 
tion age. Considerable attention is paid to the form and 
scope of the questions put. 


London : 
Mr. William Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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FOR LOWER FORMS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THE NEW ERA 
GEOGRAPHIES 


By V. F. SEARSON, M.A., and 
FREDERICK EVANS, M.A. 


This series will appeal to all teachers who value 
“ real life” geography, for the interest of the 
pupil is held by vivid descriptions of life and 
customs, of scenes and scenery. The books are 
liberally illustrated with photographs, sketch 
maps, and diagrams, as well as by attractive 
maps in colours. 


Teachers who like to study in each year con- 
tinents which lie north and south of the Equator 
will find their requirements met as follows : 


First Year—THE AMERICAS. 
Price, 2s. 9d. 


Second Year—AUSTRALIA, ASIA, AND 
AFRICA. Price, 2s. 10d. 


Third Year—EUROPE AND BRITISH 
ISLES. (Ready, Spring, 1938) 


For those teachers who prefer to commence 
with a study of the three continents which most 
closely resemble each other, the following books 
are recommended : 


First Year — THE SOUTHERN CONTI- 
NENTS. Price, 2s. 10d. 


Second Year— NORTH AMERICA AND 
ASIA. (In preparation) 


Third Year — EUROPE AND BRITISH 
ISLES. (Ready, Spring, 1938) 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD. 
EDINA WORKS, EDINBURGH 


Country Life Bulidings, 17-21 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


BURMA 


Together with the great constitutional changes which 
have taken place in Burma, education is 
Monee ee making great progress, and it is inter- 
` esting to contrast the Reports on Public 
Instruction for the years 1934-5 and 1935—6, the latter of 
which heralds great changes. The former begins with the 
words, “the predominant features of the year under 
review were again economic depression and retrenchment,” 
and continues by saying that the prediction that in the 
previous year the nadir of Burma’s educational fortunes 
had been belied. Three thousand vernacular teachers were 
unemployed and eked out a living by private schools in 
otherwise school-less villages or by petty trading. Schools 
and classes had disappeared, salaries had been reduced, 
and revenue from school fees had decreased, and though the 
total number of pupils in all institutions rose by some 3,000, 
the number of public institutions fell by 168 and pupils 
therein by some 7,000 and the Government had spent 
222,000 rupees less on education. Hence the complaints 
received by the inspectors that they either had to neglect 
the vernacular schools if they were to inspect thoroughly 
the Anglo-vernacular and English schools, or they had to 
carry out inspections by day and do all their office-work 
in the small hours. 


The only hopeful sign was the greater number of students 
in the university; but even this was 
attributed largely to the economic 
depression—parents preferred their chil- 
dren to have further education rather than remain idle at 
home without a chance of a job (the large number of 


University 
Education. 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


390 Pages. 49th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C. 4 


Indian students compared with Burmans and the increase 
in women students are noteworthy points.) 


The large increase in the total number of pupils is 
accounted for largely by the fact that 
while there were some 2,000 less girls in 
middle and lower primary schools, there 
was a corresponding increase in pupils at private schools 
coming from schools on the public list which had been 
closed down. 


Female 
Education. 


An epidemic of school strikes broke out in the summer of 
1934 as a protest against retrenchment 
and on account of staff dissensions and 
continued till December; the Report, 
however, adds “‘ that the spirit of national and political 
unrest is reflected in the schools and respect for authority 
seems to be decreasing.” Owing to the consequent dis- 
organization caused by these strikes, the March examina- 
tions of 1935 had to be postponed till June. The Report 
of 1935-6 in referring to the use of the word strike in the 
case of ‘‘ sporadic outbreaks of indiscipline ’’ continues by 
saying that “ the relationship between teacher and pupil is 
not one of employer and employed ” and that “ it is evident 
that those who foment indiscipline among children have sold 
their sense of responsibility for an expedient.” 


School Strikes. 


In spite of, or perhaps because of, these disturbances, 
and recent retrenchment and because of 

see the increase on educational expenditure 

` of ten and a half lakhs of rupees, 1935-6 

showed a marked improvement; enrolments in public 


(Continued on page 722) 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
‘PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Seventeenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated, and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business ons included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C. 4 
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THE 


EDUCATION ACT, 1936 
WITH NOTES 


By ALFRED E. IKIN, B.Sc., LL.D., Formerly Director of 
Education, Blackpool, and H. C. SPARKE, Bearrister-at-Law. 
Joint Authors of “ A Compendium of Precedents under the Education 


Act, 1921,” and of ‘‘ Changes in the Education Act, 1921, and the 
Children Act, 1908.” 


THREE SHILLINGS anp SIXPENCE 
Post Free from 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
24/26 Water Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 4 


The Journal of Education 


1879 (Volume I, new series) to 1934, Fifty-six Volumes, in 
Library binding. 
Good condition, for £15 A O s Oo Carriage extra. 
Note.—This is the first complete set to appear on the market for many years past. 
ALSO ANOTHER SET— 
1886 to 1932, Forty-seven Volumes, in Publisher’s binding. 


Good condition, for £10 ° 0) ° 0) Carriage extra. 


Complete Set 
The School World oy Volumes 
tor ES: 0:0 CASHAGE Note.—The volumes are out of 


LONDON: Mr. JOHN DAVIS, Specialist in back numbers of Educational Papers, 
13 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
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THE 
STUDENT'S 


HANDBOOK 


to the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge. 36th Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


Revised June 30, 1937 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


“En-Tout-Cas ” 


Specialists in the Design 


and Construction 
By appointment of By appointment to ` 
A.M.the King of Sweden 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 


(No-upkeep and resilient) 


SQUASH COURTS SWIMMING POOLS 
GARDENS AND GARDEN HOUSES 


AERODROMES AND HANGARS 
Largest contractors in Gt. Britain for this work 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. 


SYSTON, LEICESTER 
London Office in Fortnum & Mason’s Sports Dept., 182 Piccadilly, W. 1 


The Selection of Class-Books 


A series of articles under this title appeared in “The Journal of Education,” during 1936. 
Consideration is given to the use of class-books for pupils of particular ages, to the principles 
governing the selection of books and their application, to the method employed in keeping 
in touch with the issue of new books, to the limitation of expenditure, and to other points 


of practical interest. 


January, 1936. Introducto 
Raymont, M.A., formerly 
College. 


February, 1936. Classics, by Rev. H. H. Symonds, 
M.A., formerly Headmaster, The Liverpool 
Institute. 


March, 1936. History, by Mr. W. J. Baldwin, M.A., 
Headmaster, Tottenham Grammar School, N. 17. 


April, 1936. Mathematics, PY Mr. F. J. Hemmings, 
B.Sc., Headmaster, Taunton’s School, 
Southampton. | 

May, 1936. English, by Mr. J. C. Dent, M.A., Head- 
master, Westminster City School, S.W. I. 


June, 1936. Geography, by Mr. Ellis W. Heaton, 
B.Sc., Headmaster, Municipal High Sch., N. Shields. 


Article, by Mr. T. 
arden of Goldsmiths’ 


London: MR. WILLIAM RICE, 


July, 1936. Art, by Mr. R. Radcliffe Carter, R.B.S.A., 
Secretary, National Society of Art Masters. 


August, 1936. Science, by Dr. Terry Thomas, M.A., 
LL.B., Headmaster, Leeds Grammar School. 


September, 1936. Religious Knowledge, by the 
Rev. H. K. Luce, M.A., B.D., Headmaster, Durham 
School. 


October, 1936. Modern Languages, by Mr. H. 
Nicholson, M.A., formerly Headmaster, Taunton 
School. 


November, 1936. Domestic Subjects, by Miss C. 
Laycock, Assistant Inspector of Domestic Subjects, 
London County Council. 


December, 1936. Class-Book Selection from a 
Publishers’ Point of View. 


LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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institutions increased by over 17,000 pupils to 534,000— the 
highest figure since the peak-year 1930-1—and nearly 
4,000 less pupils were recorded in private institutions. Of 
this increase 15,500 were in vernacular schools. 


There was a steady increase in the numbers at the 
University, the women again increasing 
more in proportion, but the strikes and 
political unrest had obviously affected 
the work of some students as the percentage of passes for 
all degrees except B.Sc. decreased, though there were more 
entrants. These results include the Intermediate examina- 
tion after which there is enormous “ wastage,” and it is 
this problem and the predicted ‘‘ wastage ” in primary 
education if the increase in enrolments is not maintained 
throughout all standards, that the Report of the Vernacular 
and Vocational Educational Reorganization Committee has 
attempted to solve in its recommendations. 


University 
Education. 


Among these it is proposed that monastic schools be 


modernized; that educational surveys 
Proposed be made with a view to organizing ade- 
pri in quate systems of central and “ feeder ” 
Schools. schools and the welding of the three types 


of lay-schools and the monastic schools 
into a homogeneous system without overlapping; that 
school enrolment and attendance procedure be improved ; 
that school sessions be adjusted to local agricultural 
requirements; that schemes of compulsory attendance 
after voluntary enrolment be developed; that curricula 
and teaching methods be reorganized and reconstructed 
with functional aims and local conditions in view ; that the 
training of teachers be improved and that selection of 
inspectors from the profession itself be the course adopted ; 
that the financing of vernacular education be placed on a 
basis of provincial and local funds; that the constitution 
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and administration of local education authorities be sub- 
jected to stricter central control. 


With regard to the teaching of English in the vernacular 
schools the Report states that the “* time 


ba ete is ripe to stop a wasteful and costly 
Schools. pretence, to eliminate this useless teach- 


ing from primary schools and to put the 
teaching of English on sound foundations in vernacular 
schools.” It came to this conclusion in view of the following 
typical inspectorial comment: “the usual practice is to 
teach English from the lowest to the highest class in the 
schools ; as more than go per cent of pupils are in the lower 
primary stages, I consider that most of the teaching is 
wasted, for it is educationally unsound to inflict a foreign 
language on children who are still struggling with their own 
vernacular.” The new government of Burma will have a 
well-balanced educational system if all the recommenda- 
tions of this report are implemented. 


University of London Extension Lectures.— 
Amongst the ninety courses of lectures arranged by the 
University Extension Committee of the University of 
London, will be found series which should prove of interest 
to all members of the community, as the list comprises 
such diverse subjects as literature, history, law, economics, 
architecture, painting, philosophy, psychology, and Bible 
study. In addition to nine courses being delivered in the 
City of London, lectures are being given at about fifty 
local centres in different parts of London and the suburbs 
at times convenient to those engaged in the ordinary 
occupations of life. Amongst the distinguished lecturers 
are Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. Eric Gillett, Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad, Mr. L. U. Wilkinson, Mr. Arnold Haskell, The Very 
Rev. The Dean of St. Paul’s, Prof. D. Saurat, Prof. A. P. 
Newton, Prof. C. Ryder Smith, and Sir Bernard Pares. 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


e SCHOLARSHIPS, 


STUDENTSHIPS, 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


AND BURSARIES 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council: 
Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, P.C., C.B.E., 
K.C., M.P. 


Principal : 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M.A. 
PRESIDENTIAL College for 150 


women which prepares for the Degrees of the 
University of London. Non-resident Students are also 
admitted. At the Scholarship Examination to be 
held in February, 1938, SCHOLARSHIPS from {£100 to 
£30 will be awarded for CLASSICS, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, HISTORY, BOTANY, and MATHEMATICS. 

Fees.—Residence, £90 a year; Tuition from 
38 guineas a year. 

Two POST-GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS of the value 
of £170 and £140 are offered annually to the graduates 
of any University. 

For further particulars apply to— 

The Registrar, 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 


Hampstead, N.W. 3 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
By THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 


HIS interesting account of the work, 


past and present, of the College appears in 
the January, 1930, issue of The Journal of Education. 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The following are awarded annually to boys 
under 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
towards the end of May. 
(a) An ALFRED SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £80 a year. 
(b) Three JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of £60 
to £40 a year. 
(c) Two or more Exnrsrrrons of about £30 a year. 
INTERNAL SCHOLARSHIPS. The following 
are awarded annually to boys already in the School. 
(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of {50 a 
year, ope to boys not less than 15 and not 
more n 17 on May 1. 
(b) Two JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 to 
£30 a year, open to all boys in the School. 
LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three each 
year, from £80 downwards, tenable for three years or 
more at the Universities. 
The School Scholarships are tenable for the dura- 
tion of the holder’s school career. 
The School Fees are £115 a year, with a Consoli- 
dated Fee of £5 a term to cover all necessary extras. 
Further particulars may be had from THE HEAD- 
MASTER, ALDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


THE AIMS AND STATUS OF THE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 


By Dr. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 
The Journal of Education for August, 1935. 


See 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


CHOLARSHIPS are six in number 


(four oe two of 30 guineas, tenable for 
five years), are awarded on the results of the 
Common Entrance examinations held twice annually 
in March and June. 


For further particulars apply THE HEADMASTER, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor. 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLEGE 
Headmaster: H. L. Price, M.A. (Oxon.) 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to 
the value of £100, £75, P30 LA Sa bier 
award 


dates must be under 14 on May 1. Full 
may be obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AS Examination is held each June 
to elect TEN Scholarships varying in value 
from £75 to £30 a year. 

A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
or Ex-Officers in H.M. Army, varying in value from 
£75 to £30. 

Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1938, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the annual value of £60, and four or more 
Exhibitions of less amount. 

Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 

Entries should be received by Mav 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are {120 per annum, 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the BURSAR, to whom inquiries 
regarding board and lodgings should also be 
addressed. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


A’ Examination will be held during 

the first week each July for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships 
value from £60 to £30, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 14} on the same date 
may compete for two of the Scholarships, but a hicher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships, v ng from £80 to £25 per annum, 

will be held in June, 1938. Age limit 144 years. 

Special Exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy and 

members of H.M. Services.— Apply P. BOLTON, M.A. 
Headmaster. 


DULWICH COLLEGE 


Gx School Scholarships are open for 


competition in May. Candidates must be 
under 14 years of age on May 1. The Scholarships 
are of the value of £45 per annum each, and are 
tenable for school life; if a boarding candidate is 
elected there will be a further remission of £45 per 
annum. 
Full rticulars and entrance forms may be 
obtained on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
Dulwich College, S.E. 21. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 


CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Examina- 
tions for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College and 
Manufacturing Works are held annually in APRIL. 
For particulars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 66 South- 
ampton Row, W.C. 1. 


FARRINGTONS GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
XAMINATION for Entrance 


Scholarship £80 per annum, Silver Jubilee 
Exhibition £25 per annum at Farringtons, March 30 
to April 2, 1938. 

Full particulars from HEADMISTRESS, Farringtons: 
Chislehurst, Kent. 


GLENALMOND 
Ẹ NTRANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 


tions, and Bursaries, 1938. An examination, 
which may be taken at preparatory schools, will take 
place on March 7, 8, and 9 for open Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, and Sons of Clergy Bursaries. 


Age limit for Scholarships and Exhibitions: 
14 on March 1, 1938. For Bursaries: 15 on Septem- 
ber 20.—Apply to the WARDEN. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


Sx Scholarships, maximum value 


£70, will be oftered in June. Full details from 
the HEADMASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


HREE Entrance Scholarships, 
value £40-£60, will be offered in March. 


BOUT ten King’s Scholarships and 


Entrance Scholarships, value £20-£70 per 
annum, and 


NE Milner Memorial Scholarship, 
value £100 per annum for five years, will be 
offered in June. The Milner Scholarship is open to 
sons of Colonial Civil Servants and others. 
For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
_ ISLE OF MAN 


CHOLARSHIP Examination in 


June. Closing day for entries, June 1. The 
examination may take place at candidate's School. 
Seven Scholarships will be offered in 1937, in value 
from £75 to £45 a year. Several minor scholarships 
of £30 a year are also available. For particulars 
apply to the PRINCIPAL, King William's College, Isle 
of Man. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 
offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 
(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from {£100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 

(b) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £80 per 
onum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 

Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


: | ‘HE Preliminary Examination for 
the award of Junior Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions is held annually towards the end of May, and 
the Final Examination early in June. Candidates 
must be under 14 on January 1 of the year in which 
they take the Examination 
Four Open Foundation Scholarships of £100 a 
year, and six other Scholarships and Exhibitions of 
between {25 and £75 a year are awarded annually if 
eee candidates of sufficient merit present them. 
ves. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the BURSAR. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 

tion will be held early in March, 1938 (in 
London and at Malvern). Five Scholarships of £100 
and not less than three of £50. 

For particulars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEADMASTER or BURSAR, 
The College, Malvern. 

Successful candidates will join the School in 
September. 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 
WO Major Scholarships will be 


awarded on the results of an examination 
held in March each vear, of the value of £60-£100 
each according to the standard attained by the 
candidates. Further minor Scholarships and Exhi- 
bitions will be awarded, of the nominal value of £10 
each. These secondary Scholarships may be aug- 
mented to values varying with the financial needs of 
the parents. All candidates must be under 15 years 
of age on September 1, following the examination. 
A limited number of these Scholarships will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental Music 
(no age limit). 


For further particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Miss I. M. Brooks, M.A. (Cantab). 


OAKHAM SCHOOL 


AX Examination for Scholarships 


and Exhibitions is held annually in March. 
Candidates must be under 18} on January 1. For 
full details apply to the HEADMASTER, School House, 
Oakham, Rutland. Inclusive fee for Boarders, £109 
per annum. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 
Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 


For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 


Six Entrance Scholarships of {40 


are offered in June. For three of these, boys 
resident in the East Riding are preferred. The Schoo! 
fees are (78 15s. per annum, inclusive. Junior Hostel 
for boys under 13. For details apply Headmaster, 
P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 
CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


to girls who do not reach scholarship or exhibition 
standard. 


Papers will be worked at the candidate's home or 


Y. Last day of entry, March 31. 


ST. EDWARD’S SCHOOL 


A Scholarship Examination will be 


held on June 7, 8, and 9, 1938. Scholarships 
are two each of £100, £70, £50, and several Exhibi- 
tions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient 
merit. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of 
Clergy and Close Exhibitions of £25 for sons of officers 
of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, for the sons 
of officers of the Regular Army and the sons of 
permanent officers of the Royal Air Force, servin 
and retired. Further information may be obtained 
from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 


AX Examination for Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, varying from {£50 to £15, 
is held annually in July. General knowledge is 


required in ference to specialization in one 
subject. bitions also awarded’ on the Common 
Entrance tions. 


Further details from 8. M. TOYNE, M.A., Headmaster. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 


E N TRANCE Scholarships. Six 


offered every June.—Apply SECRETARY, 
School House, Wellington, Somerset. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS 


A® Examination is held in May or 
June. Generally two Scholarships are 
offered of {60 each, two of £40, and two of £30 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age. Full 
particulars and entry forms can be obtained from 
the Headmaster, Worksop College, Notts. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 


WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


AX Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from {£65 
to £30 pa annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education approved by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 
For particulars apply to the Headmaster, 
WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE, STONEHOUSE, 
GLOS. 


‘Two Entrance Scholarships of {50 


and some Bursaries are offered in June. 
Wycliffe was first founded in 1882, and was placed 
on a permanent Foundation by its Old Boys in 1931. 
Fees, £114-£120. For details of Scholarships apply 
to the Headmaster, W. A. SIBLY, M.A., Oxon. 


Directory of Educational 


Associations 


34th year of issue 


Corrected to date with membership 
total, yearly subscriptiog, society's 
organ, telegraphic address, tele- 
phone number, date and place of 
next annual meeting, secretary's 
name and office address. 


Next Issue, March, 1938 
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VARIA 


Among the books announced in the Autumn List issued 
by Messrs. W. HEFFER & Sons, Lro., is The “ Truth” 
of the Bible, by Prof. Stanley A. Cook, comprising essays on 
the Bible in the light of modern research. 

* * * 


SPOONERISMS, genuine and otherwise, are still appearing 
in the Periodical (June issue). ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife, nor his axe, nor his oss ’’—admittedly 
apocryphal. 

2 * * 

A substantial work in five volumes entitled Introductions 
to English Literature, by various authors and edited by 
Bonamy Dobrée, is announced in the Autumn List of the 
CRESSET PREss. Two volumes are promised for January. 

+ * + 


The Autumn List issued by Messrs. A. & C. BLack, LTD., 
announces some books on needlecraft, including two by 
Kathleen Mann, on embroidery and appliqué respectively. 
The Pocket Books on British Birds and wild flowers are being 
followed by another, on British trees, written by E. H. B. 
Boulton. 

2 * * 

The list of Autumn Books being issued by Messrs. 
BLACKIE AND Son, Ltp. includes the announcement of a 
new work by F. W. Westaway entitled Obsesstons and 
Convictions of the Human Intellect. Additions are being made 
to the English Public Schools series; the latest titles are 
Charterhouse, Shrewsbury, and Christ’s Hospital, and 
volumes on Westminster and Marlborough are in prepara- 
tion. Messrs. Blackie have also issued a classified catalogue 
of their general publications ; new books and editions are 
clearly marked. 


THE VERY Rev. W. R. INGE will deliver the Rickman 
Godlee Lecture at University College, on November 22 at 
5.30 p.m. Dr. Inge will take as his subject ‘‘ The Price 


of Progress.” 
x * x 


BASIL BLACKWELL’S Autumn Books include a number of 
story books for children. We also notice two new volumes 
of the Shakespeare Head Quartos, The Phoenix and Turtle, 
by Shakespeare, and others, and Songs and Lyrics of Ben 


Jonson, respectively. 
x * + 


Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co., LTD., announce in their 
Autumn List a new volume in the Standard edition of 
Bernard Shaw. It is entitled London Music in 1888-9 and 
consists of the weekly notes contributed by him to the Star 
at the end of the ‘eighties, together with an autobiographical 
chapter dealing with the musical side of his childhood. 


* 2 2 


A number of SPECIAL UNIVERSITY LECTURES remain to 
be given this term at various colleges in the University of 
London. Prof. A. I. Virtanen, of the Technical University, 
Helsingfors, is to give three lectures at the London School 
of Hygiene on November 8, 10, and 12, at 5.30 p.m., on 
biological nitrogen fixation and the production of vitamins 
in agriculture. Prof. E. Rubin, of the University of 
Copenhagen, is giving three lectures at Bedford College 
on November 23, 24, and 26, at 5.15 p.m., on experience 
and perception. Prof. J. Chadwick, of the University of 
Liverpool, is giving three lectures at King’s College on 
December 2, 7, and 8, at 5.30 p.m., on the artificial trans- 
mutation of matter. 


DUPLICATORS 


ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 


Thousands of Schools use them— 
they simplify routine work 


An Ellams Duplicator will quickly run off any quantity of perfect copies of 
Examination Papers, Time Tables, Notices, Programmes, Blank Maps, 


School Magazines, Music, etc. 


Prices from 45/- to 12 guineas 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS 


Guaranteed for 10 years 


Write for full particulars 


COMPANY LIMITED 
I2 KING STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Phone: MET. 8881 


SCHOOL DRAMA SOCIETY 
(Founded 1912) 


All Educational and Social Organizations are invited to join the above 
Society, which offers free advice on choice of plays and production, 
staging problems, &c.; use of excellent Drama Library, specially 
selected for Schools, and hire of Costumes of all periods and sizes 
at reduced rates. Annual subscription, Five Shillings only. 

School Service.—Schools visited and advised re play production 
and staging. Rehearsals undertaken. Fees nominal. 

Sunday Course of the Art of Acting and Dramatic Production 
now running Everyman Theatre, Hampstead. November to May. 
Membership available any time. Course Fee, 24 guineas. Single session, 
9s. 6d. n 

A New Year Vacation School of the Art of Acting and Play 
Production will be held at Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, from 
December 31 to January 9. Thoroughly practical Course. Acting parts 
guaranteed. Public performances. Costume, Scenery, Lighting, Mime, 
and Make-up Demonstrations. Evening Theatre Visits. Inclusive 
Fee, 3 guineas. 

Apply Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, enclosing 
stamped addressed envelope. 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (12 lines) 


An Unsolicited Testimonial 
Received August 20, 1936 

“| will forward for another six months 

early next month. My advertisement has 

done marvellously well this year.” 


\\ 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


Just Published .... 


FROM WILLIAM II] TO WATERLOO 
In the Firth Secondary History Series 


HISTORY : SECONDARY SERIES, a complete course from the 
beginning to the School Certificate, brings into the class-room 
the historical methods of modern scholars. There is much 
material dealing with social history, with how people lived, what 
they thought, what they wrote. This history is presented as 
far as possible through the sayings and writings and pictures of 
the people described. Book One deals with Ancient Civilizations, 
the remaining books with the growth of British civilization against 
a background of European history. Book Four, just published, 
goes to 1815. The two volumes of Book Five, one on British, 
one on European history, will continue the story to our own 
times. The Reference Books give invaluable source material, 
historical notes and exercises. 


1. From Ur to Rome 3s. 
li. From Flints to Printing 3s. 
lll. The Days of the Tudors and Stuarts 3s. 
IV. From Willlam Ill to Waterloo 3s. 6d. 


Reference Books for Books I to Il 
(3 vols.) each 4s. 


Reference Book for Book IV 
In preparation 4s. 6d. 


Full particulars from 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


London, W.C. | 
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The “ Wigmore” Long-Range 
EPIDIASCOPE 
© Price £45 © 


New Catalogue of the “ Newton ' and “ Wigmore” 
ranges of Epidiascopes now ready. 


LONDON MADE BY 


NEWTON & CO 


Estab. 
ts 

By Appointment Manufacturers ef Optical Projection Apparatus 
72 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GENEROUS ADVANCES 
ON APPROVED 
e PROPERTY e 


CITYo: LONDON 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Incorporated under the 
Building Societies Act, 1874), 


DRAYTON HOUSE, 
GORDON STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Write to Secretar 


NOV. 1937 


OLIVER & BOYD 


FORTHCOMING 
AN ENGLISH WORK BOOK 


by L. A. MORRISON 


A collection of practical exercises for the 
pupil’s individual use, stressing clarity of 
expression and accuracy in the use of words 
rather than the. mechanics and nomenclature 
of Grammar. 

For Middle and Upper , Forms. 
Ready November. Probably 2s. 6d. 


RECENT 
EOTHEN 


by A. W. KINGLAKE - 
Edited by C. H. HIPKINS 


Specially prepared to meet the growing 
demand by teachers for a readable edition 
with helpful notes and suggestive exercises 
that scrupulously preserve Kingsley’s narra- 
tive account of his journey while omitting 
those reflective and discursive passages which 
experienced teachers find hampering to middle 
school pupils. 

“ Only those”. writes a Secondary School 
Master, “ who are complete slaves to the 
letter of examination syllabuses would 
hesitate to use this edition in preference to 
a full text.” 


With end map, notes and exercises. 2s. 


PLEASE TO REMEMBER 
by H. A. TREBLE 


Carefully selected from the work of the 
greatest English and Scottish Poets, this 
anthology of verse for repetition offers the 
undoubted advantage of sah: to hand all 
poems learnt over a period of three years. 
The three sections in the book are intended 
for use during the three years preceding the 


Leaving Certificate. Limp Cloth, 1s. 
METHODS AND MODELS OF 
COMPOSITION 


by T. HENDERSON, M.A., and 

R. D. THOMSON, M.A. 
Here are 55 model essays, each accompanied 
by a paragraph or two discussing its merits, 
pointing out how its effects are achieved, 
suggesting titles on similar themes suitable 


for like treatment. 144 pages. ıs. 6d. 


We shall be pleased to send specimen copies to 
Head Teachers and Heads of Departments who are 
interested. 
33 PATERNOSTER ROW 
LONDON, €E.C.4 
TWEEDDALE CO 
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Reviews 


The Eruption of Vesuvius 
Adapted from The Letters of Pliny, with Notes, Test 
Papers, a short Syntax, and a Vocabulary by 
C. F. C. Letts. (2s. Cambridge University Press.) 

The author of this excellent little book set out to produce 
something new. To quote his Preface, ‘‘ Teachers are very 
tired of Caesar,” and he adds with quiet whimsicality 
“ possibly their pupils even more so! Pliny’s letters, as he 
wrote them, are not suitable for elementary work. Simpli- 
fied in many places, with certain omissions and changes of 
words, and alterations of constructions, the author hopes 
that this book will be found by masters a pleasant change 
from military Latin, and since they have to learn to trans- 
late something in that language, less boring to the pupils 
than the ordinary text-book. At any rate the author has 
done his best and can certainly say that he found the book 
much more interesting to write than either of his previous 
editions of Caesar.”’ 

Consequently he has produced an admirable account of 
all the events beginning from when something unusual is 
seen. Pliny goes to Stabiae before the wind. Sheets of flame, 
and clouds of darkness follow. A contrary wind arises. 
Flames approach. Danger at Miseuum increases, the land 
moves, the sea retreats, the world seems on fire. 
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A Latin Test Based on Vesuvius 


We have the whole description of the flight by land, of the 
darkness that can be felt. All the terror and panic that 
arise. 

Mr. Letts has done well to describe it all, and has produced 
a book on the eruption of Vesuvius, which will be a joy to 
its readers. Its attractiveness is difficult to describe. We 
can only say that it is a fascinating book and that it will 
remind its readers of a little book entitled Noctuimus, 
published in the Lingua Latina series by the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, which recounts the admirable adventures 
of its hero, his quaint conceits, and apt devices for coping 
with his various adventures. Mr. Letts has done well to let 
his description stand by itself, unadorned by quotations 
from other authors. He has produced a straightforward 
account of a striking episode, which will live in the minds 
of all who read about it. He has availed himself of a simple 
illustration which serves as a frontispiece to the volume, 
and gives a splendid idea of the soul-shattering events which 
he describes. One can see in the background Vesuvius 
pouring forth lava, and shooting up clouds into the skv, 
and in thé fore-ground, pillars tottering, and leaning to 
and fro. 

The book is an admirable illustration of what can be done 
with a simple description of soul-stirring events. 


Spoken Languages 


The Tongues of Men 
By J. R. FIRTH. (2s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

The author begins by reviewing what the Ancient 
Egyptians, the Chinese, the Hindus, the Greeks and 
Romans, the Jews and the Christian Church have thought 
about speech and writing, and ends with a “ revue ” of 
examples of 1937 English mostly taken from the Press. 
The whole book, including “ Summary Conclusions ” 
consists of 157 pages. Between the first chapter and the 
last are speculations on the origins of spoken language, 
some study of phonetics and of comparative philology, an 
account of numerous forms of writing, the history of the 
discovery of the chief Asiatic tongues, an argument in 
favour of English as a universal language after a review of 
the many manufactured languages; and this list is not 
exhaustive of the topics treated. 

It will be seen that no reader will be able to complain of 
lack of matter. In fact, the chief fault of the book is 
that the writer has compressed too much in his short space. 
Unless a reader has some knowledge of the subject already, 
he will feel the need for less summary treatment and for 
more illustrations of the facts given and of the theories 
propounded. 


Experiences of Our 


A Schoolmaster’s Testament : Forty Years of Educational 
Experience 
By J. H. BapDLeEy. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
This testament of an educational pioneer, who has retired 
after forty years’ teaching work, reveals a sane outlook 
on all subjects, including co-education, of which the author’s 
school, Bedales, was a famous example. A chapter is 


The arrangement of the matter is at times difficult to 
follow. It would probably have been better if the chapter 
on the grouping and classification of languages had been 
placed earlier with a clearer exposition of the phonetic basis. 

The style of the work is very lively ; one reader at least 
would have been glad if metaphor had been used more 
sparingly. Figures of speech which cause one to wonder 
what is meant do not add clearness to the exposition. 

While too-great compression and the other points 
mentioned make this book somewhat difficult to read, the 
effort necessary is well worth while. The author says much 
which should be read by all those who speak or write for 
the public, and by all teachers. Among his conclusions are 
‘“* The framework of judgment is a critical use of language— 
an understanding of the ‘ syntax’ of life and language, an 
ability to distinguish sense and nonsense and to put them 
in their proper places, and a critical understanding of how 
language is used for us and against us every day of our lives. 
The use of the English language is to-day the greatest 
social force in the world, and we in England should lead the 
way in training young people towards a critical understand- 
ing of language behaviour of all kinds and in the direction 
of developing any skill they may show in its use.” 


Educational Pioneer 


devoted to Rugby of fifty-five years ago, enabling a contrast 
to be drawn with the “ progressive ” education of which 


Mr. Badley was to become a champion in later life. “I 
carried away with me from Rugby,” he writes, “ a vague 
dissatisfaction with the system and its working.” Tributes 


for the creation of new educational ideals are paid to 
Thring of Uppingham, to Sanderson of Oundle, and 
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especially to Reddie of Abbotsholme, whom the author 
acknowledges as the founder of the ‘‘ New School Move- 
ment.” Badley worked at Abbotsholme for three years 
before founding Bedales in 1893. An interesting account 
of Bedales is given. One of the principal aims of the School 
is to encourage a sense of happiness—a body-mind partner- 
ship—based on freedom, satisfaction of the instinctive urge 
to creative effort, and the satisfaction of social impulses. 
These fundamentals are traced in curriculum, in methods, 
in discipline, each forming the subject of a chapter. We 
should have expected a fuller treatment of co-education 


Re-creative Education 


Numbers and Numerals : a Story Book for Young and 
Old 
By D. E. SMITH and J. GINsBuRG. (25c. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University.) 

This most interesting publication may be difficult for 
readers to obtain because it comes from America and does 
not appear to be available from an English publishing 
house. Nevertheless we propose to discuss it partly for 
its own sake and partly because it is the first attempt to 
fill a gap in existing mathematical literature for schools. 
Numbers and Numerals, described as a story book for 
young and old, is the first of a series of inexpensive mono- 
graphs on various phases of mathematics education which 
are being sponsored by The Mathematics Teacher, the 
official journal of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. 

There are eight short chapters, fifty pages and as many 
diagrams and pictures. The writing is addressed to the 
young. It begins with Learning to Count (the French in 
early times counted by twenty), Naming the Numbers 
(Why are the names of one, two, and three so similar in 
several languages ? Why does the name of our ninth month 
begin with the prefix for seven ?), and so From Numbers to 
Numerals. It is extraordinarily interesting to have this 
material set out briefly and with illustrations from actual 
inscriptions and manuscripts. For example we are told 
that Roman numerals were used in book-keeping in 
European countries until the eighteenth century, because 
they were easier to add and subtract than modern numerals. 
We are shown the oldest example of the forms of our modern 
numerals known in any European manuscript—from Spain, 
about 976. 


Educational Systems 


|. The Folk High Schools of Denmark and the Develop- 
ment of a Farming Community 
By H. Bectrup, H. Lunn, and P. Mannicue. Third 
and Popular Edition. (4s. net. London: Oxford 
University Press. Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk Forlag, 
Arnold Busck.) 

2. The Effects of Centralization on Education in Modern 
Egypt | 
By Dr. R. GALT. (3s. Cairo, Egypt: Department of 
Education, American University.) 

3. Problems of Chinese Education 
By Dr. V. PURCELL. (10s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

1. The Folk High Schools of Denmark have done, and 
are still doing, a remarkable work for the rank and file 
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for which the author is able to draw on an exceptional 
experience. He does not suggest that “ co-education is a 
panacea by which all the difficulties of adolescent develop- 
ment are solved.” Co-education works toward ‘a saner 
relationship between the sexes and a more helpful co- 
operation in all the concerns of life.” In an epilogue, he 
discusses with candour various criticisms of the “ New 
School ” movement, especially the all-important question 
whether it prepares for life, and on that question, makes 
the pertinent observation: ‘‘ Education is a poor thing if 
it is only helping to perpetuate the world as it is to-day.” 


through Mathematics 


The next chapter deals with Computation, showing the 
working of the abacus, the early methods for long multi- 
plication, and the first use of our present method for long 
division. The remaining chapters discuss Fractions, Mystery 
of Numbers, and Number Pleasantries. 

This booklet contains no padding, and no mathematics 
that could not be understood by a middle school pupil. 
Yet all its information is interesting and stimulating. We 
said that it appeared to be the first attempt to fill a gap in 
mathematical literature. The gap we have in mind is filled 
in German and French literature by the collections such as 
those entitled Sammlung Géschen, and Collection Colin, 
t.e. cheap, authoritative handbooks dealing with every 
aspect of mathematical education from recreational games 
and puzzles to graphical representation, and even to 
advanced mathematical theories. In this country there 
seems to be nothing comparable : where, for example, can 
one obtain in a small compass an account of mathematical 
fallacies or the properties of numbers or simple probability ? 
It may be argued that there would be no demand for such 
small books, but the level of elementary mathematical 
knowledge should be sufficiently high to make the experi- 
ment worth trying. 

It is a curious fact that mathematics in this country seems 
little enjoyed. Most writers of simple scientific books (with 
the exception of Sir James Jeans) excel one another in 
eliminating any rudimentary mathematics they may require 
in their exposition. But the field of applicability of mathe- 
matics has never been so vast, and the number of persons 
acquainted with it should have been increased by modern 
methods of teaching the subject. We repeat that there 
seems to be a gap and that some one should consider 
filling it. 


in Three Countries 


of the rural adult population in that country. The appear- 
ance of a third and cheaper edition of the well-known book 
of Begtrup, Lund, and Manniche, should extend a know- 
ledge of this famous educational movement to a yet wider 
circle of readers. 

2. Both foreign and native critics of Egyptian education 
have laid bare the root of its defects in excessive cen- 
tralization. In support of his thesis Dr. Galt makes a 
thorough examination of the existing situation. As in 
other Eastern lands, the impact of Western civilization 
has led to the realization that the secular needs of the 
people cannot be met by an ancient religious system of 
education. This system, still powerful, is described, also 
the Europeanized system that has been developed alongside 
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of it. The bulk of the population lives in rural areas, and only 
in recent years has a comprehensive plan for universal and 
compulsory elemerrtary education been initiated. There is 
a long way to go, and not the least of obstacles in the way 
is the large amount of time to be devoted to the sacred 
classical Arabic and religion. To the French influence Dr. 
Galt attributes the adoption of centralization, to the British 
its perpetuation, to the national temperament its acceptance. 
Applied rigidly in education, it has led to minute control, 
to uniformity, to the stifling of initiative and experiment. 
Methods have become mechanical, and the secondary schools 
have been dominated by examinations, the much coveted 
certificates for the successful being the only, if not a certain, 
passport to the civil service and to the professions. 

All this, and other facts elaborated by the author, have 
convinced him that a new spirit is required in Egyptian 
education. He concludes by outlining a new policy and a 
new administrative organization, by which the central 
authority would be freed from detailed supervision and 
regulation, and, aided by expert advice, would be able 
to concentrate attention on broader questions. Head- 
masters and teachers would thus be given more scope for 
individuality. It would seem that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is fully alive to the evils of excessive centralization. 

3. Although Dr. Purcell provides incidentally many 
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particulars of education in China in modern times, his 
main purpose is to examine the root problems that have 
arisen in the attempts made to combine ancient ideals of 
life with Western material progress and its quite different 
moral and social assumptions. In introductory chapters he 
describes the old system of education and the results in 
this sphere of contact with the West. Then he describes 
the efforts of reformers to formulate an aim for education 
which would successfully unite the two cultures. There 
follows a technical examination of the language problem 
which shows the difficulty of expressing Western ideas in 
the mother tongue, and the obstacle which the classical 
language places in the way of universal education ; attempts 
to make a written form of the colloquial language the 
national language and the medium of instruction have not 
yet solved the problem. 

Dr. Galt thinks that Egypt has no ideology which the 
Government would want to force on the schools ; in China 
it is different. The three principles of Sun Yat Sen— 
nationalism, democracy, livelihood—are the officially 
accepted principles to which all education must conform. 
Dr. Purcell summarizes and criticizes them in his penul- 
timate chapter, and closes his book with a discursive 
survey of the present period, making a few tentative sug- 
gestions for future policy. 


Aspects of Child Study 


l. The Backward Child 
By Prof. C. Burr. 
Press.) 

2. The Education of Backward Children 
Board of Education Educational Pamphlets, No. 112. 
(1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

3. The Growing Child and its Problems 
Edited by Dr. E. MILLER. (6s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

4. Our Children in a Changing World: an Outline 
of Practical Guidance 
By Prof. E. WExBERG with H. E. FRITSCH. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

(1) Of modern child study it may truly be said that, 
however strictly and at times rather forbiddingly scientific 
it may appear, it 1s eminently practical in its outlook. 
Many pages of Prof. Burt’s new book are obviously not for 
the general reader or for the ordinary working teacher, and 
yet the book as a whole is addressed, and properly so, 
to the teacher in the elementary school. In his earlier 
work, The Young Delinquent, the author dealt with the 
morally subnormal, and here he deals with the intellect- 
ually subnormal. To say that the new book is worthy 
of its well-known predecessor is to bestow high but just 
praise. Always the teacher has had to cope with the 
dull and the backward, and often he has done so in rough 
and ready fashion. He now has the enormous advan- 
tage of the results of systematic research, such as are here 
presented. And he finds in Prof. Burt an instructor and 
a counsellor who knows the schools and the teachers and 
the daily struggle with difficult situations. From Prof. 
Burt's point of view, the backward child is not a nuisance, 
but a great opportunity for many teachers of the finest 
type. His book will, we doubt not, be and remain the 
standard work on its subject for a long time to come. 

(2) Prof. Burt’s book, and the pamphlet on The Education 
of Backward Children just published by the Board of 
Education, may be called the long and the short of it. 
This pamphlet is so concise and so entirely to the point 
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that every teacher may rightly be enjoined to read it. 
The authors—a group of inspectors who have made a special 
study of the subject—deal chiefly with those children who 
are educationally backward because they are innately dull. 
But dullness, as revealed by intelligence tests, may co-exist 
with abilities which have a way of winning success in life ; 
and the right kind of teacher, of whom a vivid description 
is given, may do a great deal for the child who is not 
bright at tests in which the verbal element is prominent. 
The pamphlet is practical sensible and helpful. 

(3) Another type of modern child study is exemplified by 
the book entitled The Growing Child and Its Problems. 
Of the seven contributors, including the general editor, 
five are members of the medical profession, and all are 
connected either with the Institute of Medical Psychology 
or with a Child Guidance Clinic. The first two papers, by 
psychological contributors, deal with play and educational 
guidance. Then follow papers on the adolescent girl, 
personality deviations in children, habits, and neurosis in 
children. Dr. Miller, the captain of the team, concludes the 
volume with a paper on restlessness in boyhood and 
adolescence. The general object of the editor is to offer 
guidance in steering children through the difficulties which 
are encountered in the years after school life begins. 

(4) The last book on our list comes from an American 
Child Guidance Clinic, and bears on the title-page the name 
of Dr. E. Wexberg, well known as a pupil and disciple of 
the late Alfred Adler, and as an authority on the latter’s 
Individual Psychology. It is from this point of view, a 
point of view in which English teachers have recently 
shown much interest, that this hand-book of child problems 
has been written. The special problems dealt with are 
certain definite types of children, such as the lying, the 
timid, the model, the fearful, the lazy, and the stupid ; 
and certain bad habits and nervous symptoms. The 
consideration of these problems is preceded by that of the 
origins of childhood’s difficulties, and is followed by sug- 
gestions as to education and corrective measures. 
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Minor Notices 


Weaving Patterns of Yesterday and To-day 
By VIOLETTA THURSTAN. (2s. 6d. net. 
The Dryad Press.) 

The publication of Miss Violetta Thurstan’s book is one 
more proof that the Dryad Press is abreast of the times. 
Interest in weaving is spreading rapidly and this little work 
gives a very careful and concise description of the develop- 
ment of weaving tools and looms, together with the method 
of setting out patterns. It also gives carefully drawn 
diagrams and good photographic reproductions of a con- 
siderable range of patterns of yesterday and to-day. 
Altogether it is a very good introduction to the craft. 


Hand Puppets and String Puppets 


Leicester : 


By W. S. LANCHESTER. (2s. 6d. net. Leicester: 
The Dryad Press.) 
This book is well worth a wide circulation. Puppetry is 


largely underrated as an educational factor, but a careful 
perusal of this work should convince the most sceptical 
that puppetry presents wonderful potential educational 
value. The writer of this work evidently possesses a very 
wide experience and he gives his readers the full benefit of 
it. The illustrations are clear and easy to follow, whilst 
the text is calculated to stimulate a keen interest in the 
subject. 


Woodworking by Machinery 
By R. H. HORDERN. (4s. net. Pitman.) 

A work which should be welcomed by the woodworker 
who desires more especially to save time and labour, for 
it deals very successfully with the adaptability of various 
machines to various operations. Many operations in 
woodwork which are normally done by hand can be accom- 
plished by machines, and it is clearly shown in this work 
how many existing machines can be utilized to perform 
operations for which they were not originally intended. 
It should, therefore, appeal to the woodworker whose 
workshop can only accommodate a limited number of 
machines and who wishes to make the best use of the 
machines he possesses. 


Sir Richard Grenville of the Revenge: an Elizabethan Hero 
By A. L. Rowse. (12s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

Mr. Rowse’s biography of Sir Richard Grenville is a 
remarkable achievement, the fruit of several years’ diligent 
research. Although all the Grenville family papers seem 
to have been lost, Mr. Rowse has succeeded in procuring 
new and valuable information concerning him here both 
from the Public Record Office and from the Spanish 
archives. He has, moreover, constructed his story with 
masterly skill, and presented it in a fascinating style. 


Jonathan Swift 
By B. NEWMAN. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Newman does not claim to have solved the problems 
still associated with the name of Swift, or to have discovered 
all the clues to the controversies raised by his life, but he 
has examined in a thorough and a scholarly way all the 
evidence that has been accumulated during the last two 
centuries. The result 1s a very readable book, which will 
add to our understanding of one of the most intriguing 
figures in English literature. Mr. Newman has no startling 
explanation to offer of the strange illness from which Swift 
suffered: all the evidence, in his opinion, points to the 
conclusion that for most of his life Swift was a victim of 
Méniére’s disease. Whoever would understand Swift’s 
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Art and Biography 


satire must know, and understand a good deal of the man 
himself. This is true of Pope and Byron, and other satirists 
of Swift’s quality : they are all in some sense warped beings. 
Mr. Newman has set himself the task of examining to what 
extent Swift was “ flawed in body and spirit.” 


Horace Mann : Educational Statesman 
By E. I. F. WILtiaMs. (8s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan.) 

Horace Mann is honoured as one of the educational 
pioneers of the United States, especially as an early cham- 
pion of the “‘ common school.” He was appointed secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education in 1837, aban- 
doning his profession of law in order to devote himself ‘‘ to 
the supremest welfare of mankind upon earth.” Visiting 
Europe in 1843, as a honeymoon trip, and for the purpose 
of serious study, he was greatly disappointed, we are 
told, “in the general state of the schools in Great 
Britain as to both organization and the public attitude.” 
His report on this visit is a famous document, though his 
advanced views were not universally accepted. A rejoinder 
was published by thirty-one principals in Massachusetts. 
Mann defended himself in a pamphlet and the controversy 
continued for some time. He resigned the secretaryship 
in 1848, and the last six years of his life (1853-9) were 
spent as President of Antioch College. Horace Mann 
dedicated his life to the cause of education and freedom, 
well content to fall like Arnold of Winkelreich at the battle 
of Sempach—his body “‘ a sheaf of spears.” This admirable 
biography is a noteworthy contribution to the history of 
education. 


New York: 


The School Guardian.—Readers will be sorry to hear 
that The School Guardian ceased publication with the 
October issue. After over sixty years as the organ of The 
National Society, the editorial staff decided to relinquish 
its task. The weekly issues from 1876 onward were crowded 
with advertisements of vacancies for men and women 
teachers for elementary Church schools. Those were the 
stern days when the main qualification was to be a good 
disciplinarian. Of more recent years, the paper has contented 
itself with an appearance on the second Saturday in the 
month. Even those who objected, on occasion, to its old- 
time somewhat narrow views on education, admired its 
zeal for the cause. 

* * * 

The University of Geneva.—Particulars of six faculties 
for the Winter Session, 1937-8 have been received. (1) 
Sciences, including a school of pharmacy. (2) Letters, with 
special course in Modern French, a school dealing with the 
French language, and an Institute of Education. (3) 
Economic and Social Science, with a Commercial Institute. 
(4) Law. (5) Medicine and Dentistry. (6) Theology 
(Protestant). Students will find an excellent library and 
full information is available concerning international 
institutions generally. The University has its own athletic 
club—its winter sports are celebrated. The Secretary of 
the University offers to send full information to inquirers. 

* + + 


The London Regional Home and School Council has 
arranged for five lectures by Dr. Susan Isaacs on “ Children 
and Life ” (This Business of Growing Up), to be given at the 
Institute of Education, Southampton Row, W.C. r. The 
lectures will be given on Mondays at 7.30 p.m., commencing 
Monday, November 8. Course, 4s. 6d. Single lecture, 
1s, 6d. Tickets may be obtained from the Ticket Secretary, 
29 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 
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Economics 


Studies in the Theory of International Trade 
By Prof. J. VINER. (18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

In this substantial and erudite volume of over six 
hundred pages the Professor of Economics in the University 
of Chicago deals very exhaustively, and yet readably, with 
the theory of international trade in all its aspects. His aim 
has been not to rival but to supplement existing text-books— 
“to resurrect forgotten or overlooked material worthy of 
resurrection, to trace the origin and development of the 
doctrines which were later to become familiar, and to examine 
the claims to acceptance of familiar doctrine.” A consider- 
able part of the book is taken up by a discussion of early 
monetary theories, which the author hopes “ will make it of 
interest also to students of monetary and banking theory.” 
The book is thoroughly documented and provided witha 
bibliography extending to thirty pages. It will be indis- 
pensable to all advanced students of the subject with which 
it deals. 


Aspects of a Changing Social Structure 
By Sir Percy ALDEN. (Sir Halley Stewart Lecture, 
- 1936.) (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Though not up to the high standard of some of its pre- 
decessors in this series, Sir Percy Alden’s book gives a useful 
account of existing social services—health, housing, and 
insurance—together with chapters on agriculture, coal, 
and the future of industry in general. No particularly 
striking conclusions are reached, but the author is generally 
in favour of the moderate collectivism that is now in vogue. 


Towards Economic Freedom: an Outline of World 
Economic History 
By HELEN CorkE. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

To sketch the economic history of the world from the Old 
Stone Age to the present day in some two hundred pages is 
possible only (if at all) by the strict elimination of all detail, 
however picturesque and illuminating. Otherwise the book 
is bound to appear disconnected and scrappy. This one is 
marked also by the popular modern prejudice against 
banking and interest, to which the author often applies the 


tendentious term “ usury.” 
Political Economy and Capitalism 
By M. Doss. (tos. 6d. net. Routledge.) 


This book, whose sub-title is ‘‘ Some Essays in Economic 
Tradition,” is concerned with the relation between classical 
economic theory and modern thought and practice. * It 
is the belief that economic thought, if it is to have realistic 
worth, must be freed of many notions to-day encumbering 
its roots which gives to these essays such unity as they can 
claim to have.” It is thus meant mainly for the economist, 
and those who are not well acquainted with economic 
literature and discussion will find it distinctly difficult 
reading. 

Home Trade 
By M. CLARK. Second Edition. (4s. Longmans.) 

The first edition of this excellent little book was noticed 
here in June, 1930. It has now been brought up to date 
in matters of detail. 


Education 


The Junior High School : a Psychological Approach 
By Prof. R. W. PRINGLE. (18s. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.) 

Though—or perhaps we should say because—this book 
is thoroughly American in its outlook, it should not be 
ignored by British teachers and administrators. A study 
of the movement which in America has led to a change- 
over from the 8-4 to the 6-3-3 organization, and the 
concurrent development of the junior high school, is bound 
to raise questions about our own schemes of re-organization 
now in progress. That Prof. Pringle makes no reference to 
these schemes, and indeed no reference to Britain at all, is 
perhaps all to the good, because we are left to make our 
own comparisons. ‘‘ The most potent factor in the creation 
of our junior high school,” he says, “ was the new American 
theory of secondary education. Americans said, pupils 
must not fail; Europeans said, only the brightest pupils 
shall pass. The American junior high school thus became 
the foremost institutional expression of the theory of 
secondary education for all the people, as opposed to the 
older European doctrine of secondary education for the 
selection of an intellectual élite.” ` Of course it may be 
said that our Hadow report really meant that our senior 
schools, in which the age limits approximate to those of the 
American Junior high schools, should give a form of secon- 
dary education. But as yet we are a long way off anything 
that can be properly so described. We may add that 
Prof. Pringle’s approach is definitely psychological, and that 
he gives a full review of the several branches of the 
curriculum. 


Educational Progress and School Administration: a 
Symposium by a Number of his former Associates 
written as a Tribute to Frank Ellsworth Spaulding 
on his Retirement from Active Service as Sterling 
Professor of Educational Administration in Yale 
University. 

Edited by C. M. HI Lt. 
Yale University Press. 
Press.) 

President Angell in the introduction describes Prof. 
Spaulding as ‘‘a peculiarly fine example of the American 
scholar at his best.” The chapters contributed by the 
former colleagues cover a wide range in the administra- 
tive aspects of education, including teacher training and 
selection, architecture, psychology, research, curricula. 
Reluctantly Prof. Spaulding prepared a final chapter 
selected from his own contributions to education. His 
viewpoint is scientific. To avoid measuring educational 
efhciency, he contends, is to abandon all desire and struggle 
for efficiency. ‘‘ If we will have efficiency, we must measure 
it.” This is largely an administrative problem. Prof. 
Spaulding’s conception of sound administration, says 
President Angell, was “ essentially dynamic and permeated 
with forceful and imaginative personality.” There is great 
need for such men in educational administration and it is 
fitting that their services should be recognized. The book 
is an acknowledgment, to quote Mr. Hill’s preface, ‘‘of his 
sound educational philosophy, his wisdom and courage in 
practical school administration, his friendly counsel, his 
lovable character.” 


(13s. 6d. net. New Haven. 
London: Oxford University 
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English, Poetry, and Drama 


Modern Short Stories 
Selected and Edited by A. J. MERSON. 
Library.) (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
A most interesting addition to The Scholars’ Library. 
The introduction is valuable and there is not a dull story 
included. 


The Caribbean Readers 
By A. J. Newman and P. M. SHERLOCK. Introductory. 
(Book One, 1s. Book Two, 1s. 4d. Teachers’ Manual, 
2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

It is easy to imagine that the authors had “ great fun ” 
in preparing this course for the children of the British West 
Indies, British Honduras, and British Guiana. As a pre- 
liminary step the children must be encouraged to talk 
freely, and for this purpose amusing pictures of objects 
and scenes already familiar to them are provided as a basis 
of conversation. 


Tales from the African Bush 
By Lt.-Col. W. T. SHORTHOSE and R. HARVEY. I. 
Simba the Lion. 2. Damisa the Leopard. (Paper, 4d. 
each. Cloth lined, 6d. each. Chambers.) 

In the five interesting stories of animal life in the wilds, 
the hunting dog, hippopotamus, and monkey play a part 
as well as lion and leopard. By way of warning to their 
giddy children, Mr. and Mrs. Rock-Rabbit give, in most 
amusing terms, an account of the misdeeds of Damisa who 
had eaten several of their relatives. 


Starlight 
By H. M. BATTEN. (2s. Chambers.) 
Nature “red in tooth and claw” is magnificently 
described in this well-written life-story of a wolf. There 
is not a dull page from beginning to end. 


|. The Pilgrim’s Progress 
Part I. By Joun Bunyan. Edited by R. W. Jepson. 

2. Youth at the Helm 
Selected and Edited by A. J. MERSON. 

3. The Imaginary Eye-Witness 
Edited by C. H. Locxitr. 
(Heritage of Literature Series.) 
and 3, 1s. 6d. each. Longmans.) 

Here are three additions to a useful and deservedly 
popular series. Mr. Jepson’s edition of The Pilgrim’s 

Progress is a model of what is required for school use. 

Mr. Merson has collected twelve’ stories, mainly from 

copyright material. They are all tales of the exploits of 

youth likely to make an appeal to readers from 13 to 15 

years. The third is an anthology of historical fiction. 

Mr. Lockitt has chosen seventeen extracts that throw light 

on some of the most impressive and critical moments in 

the past, ranging from 325 B.c. to A.D. 1849. 


Eight Essayists 
Edited by Dr. A. S. CaiRNcRoss. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Here are forty-three representative essays. The eight 
essayists are Bacon, Steele, Addison, Goldsmith, Lamb, 
Hazlitt, Stevenson, and Chesterton. The book is well 
edited, in “ The Scholar’s Library ” series, and serves as a 
good introduction to the English Essayists. 


No Pasarán ! (They Shall not Pass): a Story of the 
Battle of Madrid. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR. (7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 
Whether regarded as propaganda or literature (and, after 
all, who can always draw the line between the two ?) this 
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latest novel by Upton Sinclair will certainly hold the interest 
of its readers, largely on account of its theme and topicality. 
To all who have even the slightest knowledge of recent 
events in Spain, it is obvious that on the outcome of the war 
in that unhappy country much of the future history of the 
world will depend. Mr. Sinclair, in this story of a group 
of New York young men who join the International Brigade 
and help defend Madrid, presents clearly and dramatically 
some of the issues at stake. He relates, in simple and moving 
language, one of the most exciting and heroic episodes of 
modern history. The fact that it is still being enacted 
before our eyes makes the story all the more interesting. 


|. Literary Exercises 
By W. H. Mason. (1s. 6d. Murray.) 
2. Idea and Expression: Materials for the Study of 
English in Upper Forms 
By R. W. Moore. (3s. 6d. Bell.) 
3. Exercises in Interpretation 
By R. W. Jepson. (3s. Longmans.) 

Here are three new books that aim at supplying, for 
post school certificate forms, exercises in comprehension, 
appreciation, and criticism. One is tempted to ask whether 
the generous supply of such books during the last two or 
three years is due to the sudden popularity of questions of 
this type in examinations, or to some intrinsic virtue that 
such exercises possess—some benefit that cannot be equally 
well obtained from the proper study of literary texts. 
Mr. Mason asserts that practice in exercises of this kind isa 
welcome relief from the study of texts. Mr. Jepson seems to 
admit that their real justification is that “ such questions 
are regularly set in the Civil Service, the Scottish School 
Leaving Certificate and other analogous examinations, and 
lately the Northern Universities’ Joint Board have intro- 
duced them into their School and Higher Certificate 
papers.’’ Mr. Moore thinks that, now that the study of 
Latin and Greek is diminishing, it is incumbent on the 
English teachers to provide training in the discipline of 
language such as was formerly provided by the study of the 
classics. Mr. Mason has provided forty-eight exercises, 
each with a few suggestive questions. Many of these 
exercises involve a comparison between passages. Mr. 
Jepson’s book falls into two parts. Part I contains fifteen 
passages for intensive study followed by a great variety of 
questions, to illustrate the method of study. Part II, the 
main body of the book, contains seventy-three passages 
with only a few suggestive questions, to be added to at the 
teacher’s discretion. Mr. Moore's book is the most ambitious 
of the three, and the widest in scope. No post school 
certificate form could work through a book like this 
without acquiring an effective training in expression. 
Snowflake In Biarritz 

By Preccy J. L. EDGERTON-BIRD. 
- Washbourne.) 

We are told that the writer of this book is eleven years 
old, and that the holiday she describes took place when she 
was nine. If this be so, the work is certainly a remarkable 
achievement. Her descriptions of the journey from London 
to Biarritz, and of the various excursions made across the 
Spanish frontier, her impressions of Lourdes and Panis, 
and of the people she meets, are vivid and entertaining. 
The journey was undertaken with all the eager excitement 
and curiosity of a child, and because this one possesses 
unusual powers of observation and expression, combined 
with a keen sense of humour which finds an outlet in her 
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own original drawings, the book not only radiates the 
unspoiled enthusiasm of childhood, but at the same time 
succeeds in keeping the reader constantly amused. 


I. The New Foundation Readers 
Compiled by Dr. J. H. JAGGER and E. J. KENNY. 
(Books One and Two: Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. each. 
Cloth Boards, 1s. 4d. each. Books Three and Four: 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 4d. each. Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. each. 
University of London Press.) 

2. Reading in Senior Schools: the Problem of the 
Backward Pupil 
By Dr. J. H. JAGGER and E. J. KENNY. 
University of London Press.) 

(1) It is estimated that from 20 per cent to 25 per cent 
of the pupils passing up to the senior elementary from the 
junior schools are such poor readers that they are unable 
to cope with the language of books appropriate to the 
average child of eleven. If they are ever to catch up with 
the normal pupil, they require, because of their age and 
widening experience of things around them, special methods 
and special reading matter—a new start, in effect. This it 
is the aim of the present Course to supply. These backward 
pupils possess little power of forming abstract notions, 
consequently the reading material here provided is mostly 
matter-of-fact, often extracts from the daily papers, with an 
intermingling of humorous passages such as they may be 
expected to understand and appreciate. Variety is not 
lacking, and there are, besides, puzzles, riddles, and little 
jokes on which they may exercise their wits. The vocabu- 
lary and sentence-length of each volume is limited, but by 
Book IV it has reached 4,000 words with a sentence-length 
of sixteen words. Tests already applied show that a 
pupil who has mastered the four books is able to read 
95 per cent of newspaper matter, one of the objects aimed 
at. (2) Offers valuable help to the teachers using the Course. 


The Torch | Would Hand to You : from Speeches and 
Addresses 
By STANLEY BALDWIN (Earl Baldwin of Bewdley.) 
Selected and Arranged by R. BENNETT. (2s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 

The title of this book is taken from Earl Baldwin’s speech 
to the Empire Rally of Youth at the time of the Coronation. 
This speech is given in full at the beginning of the book, 
the remainder of which consists of other speeches and 
extracts from speeches of Earl Baldwin. The bulk of the 
matter is political and the author’s love for and faith in 
England are clear throughout. From the speeches of few 
of our Prime Ministers could such a book have been made. 
As a basis for the work of a sixth form politics class, few 
books could be better, for although Earl Baldwin’s con- 
servatism is apparent, there is little dogmatism, and his 
insistence that we should think of our responsibilities and 
duties rather than our rights and privileges will evoke a 
ready response in the minds of youth. 


(od. net. 


The Wedding Ring of England 
By CONSUELO DE REYES. 
Darton.) 

“‘* The Wedding Ring of England’ is the name given 
to the Coronation Ring and signifies the Union of the King 
and the Country.” The book of which it is the title consists 
of twelve narratives and an epilogue, with directions for 
miming the events mentioned in each. In these the history 
of England and especially of her kings is presented. The 
intention is that the narrative should be read either before 
or while the events are being mimed. The choice of 
material is generally what one would expect, but there are 
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some notable omissions, e.g. we have no mention of the 
Reformation. Henry VIII appears only as the husband of 
six wives. (By the way why is Henry VIII described in the 
list of contents as ‘‘ Our Royal Democrat ?’’) Whatever 
one may think of this book as a history of events, it will be 
agreed by all that the descriptions of the costumes of 
different periods have great value. Full instructions for 
performance are also given. 


Poems : 1904-1936 
By Lord GorELL. (ros. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Between 1913 and 1936 Lord Gorell has given us seven 
volumes of his poems, written over a period of some thirty 
years. These now appear, with a few omissions and addi- 
tions, in this attractive collected edition of nearly 600 
pages. The poems are arranged in two groups—Lyrics and 
Shorter Poems, and Dramatic and Longer Poems. In 
both groups a chronological order is maintained, except that 
in the first group the War poems are kept together. Itisa 
book to be welcomed in this unpoetic age. It will bring joy 
to those who, in their heart of hearts, share Lord Gorell’s. 
belief that poetry is essential to human understanding and. 
happiness. 


The Speaking of Poetry 
By W. B. NicuHots. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Mr. Nichols is well fitted to write a book like this: his 
own work as a poet, and his close connection with the 
Oxford Festival of Spoken Poetry have given him the 
right experience. He stresses the distinction between poets 
who write for the voice and the literary poets who write for 
the eye and for the silent reader. Chapters are given to the 
speaking of the Lyric, the Sonnet, the Ballad, Satiric 
Verse, Dramatic and Epic Blank Verse, Narrative in 
Rhyme, and Vers Libre. Mr. Gordon Bottomley has 
written a preface. 


A Key to Modern English Poetry 
By M. GILKEs. (5s. Blackie.) 

Mr. Gilkes has chosen rather an ambitious title for his 
little book. Modern poetry needs not one but many 
keys—for most readers. Some of Mr. Gilkes’s statements are 
provocative, and his conclusions will not be acceptable to 
all; but his views, his arguments and comparisons will 
interest all those who would like to understand modern 
poetry. 


Courses for Teachers of Retarded Children.—For 
a number of years, the Central Association for Mental 
Welfare has provided facilities for training in preparation 
for teaching retarded children, of which many hundreds of 
teachers have availed themselves. Once a year, in London, 
the Association (with the approval of the Board of Educa- 
tion) holds a ten weeks’ course (non-residential) for teachers 
of all types of retarded children, consisting of lectures, 
classes in handwork, physical training, art and music, and 
of visits to schools of various kinds. The 1938 course will 
also include for all students (and not, as in previous years, 
for a limited number only), training both in individual 
intelligence testing and in the technique of remedial teaching. 
The practical work will be closely supervised by educational 
psychologists and its results discussed individually with 
each student. The Board of Education also employs the 
Association as its agents in organizing yearly an elementary 
and an advanced short course (residential) each of three 
weeks’ duration for teachers unable to give longer time to 
training. The elementary course is held successively in 
different towns, and the advanced course is held in London. 
Teachers are encouraged to attend both courses, with a year’s 
interval between them. Further information will be sup- 
plied by the Secretary, Central Association for Mental 
Welfare, 24 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 1. 
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Geography 


Soviet Geography : the New Industrial and Economic 
Distributions of the U.S.S.R. 
By N. Miruaytov. Translated from the Russian by 
NATALIE ROTHSTEIN. Second Edition, Revised. 
(10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This is the first serious account in English of the economic 
geography of post-Revolution Russia. In the Preface, 
Sir Halford Mackinder describes it as a first sketch of the 
new map of Scythia, but it will offer considerable difficulty 
to English readers because of the unfamiliar place-names 
which are scattered through the text. Apparently, during 
the Tzarist regime the lands of Central Asia were not 
named, as they are at the present time, by the names of 
the peoples who dwell in them. Those who are accustomed 
to a more systematic arrangement of material will find that 
the text is largely concerned with demonstrating the extent 
to which new resources have been discovered and exploited 
for the benefit of the socialist masses since the Revolution, 
and it is perhaps unfortunate that the author does not 
always discriminate between fact and prophecy. Never- 
theless he demonstrates clearly the irrational character of 
the former distribution of Russian industries and makes out 
an excellent case for a planned economy based upon accu- 
rate knowledge of the geographical distribution of natural 
resources. 


At Grips with Everest 
By S. SNAITH. (3s. 6d. net. The Percy Press.) 
This simply worded and straightforward account of the 
attempts to climb Everest, Kangchenjunga, Nanda Devi, 


and Nanga Parbat and of the Houston flying expedition 
should be added to the school library. The photographic 
illustrations are excellent and the text is easy to read but it 
is a pity that it does not contain more maps. 


Systematic Geography. Part |. World Relations. 
By Marcaret S. WILLIs. (5s. 6d. Philip.) 

This is definitely a book for university students who 
wish to make a general survey of geography. The earlier 
part deals with mathematical and physical geography and is 
followed by chapters in climate, plant geography, and the 
evolution and racial distribution of man. The rest of the 
book deals with world trade, commodities, and the history 
of geographical discovery. Because of its comprehensive 
character the book suffers occasionally from being too 
highly condensed. In the chapter on climate, for example, 
the text is not always easy to understand, especially when 
it is marred, as on page III, line 11, by faulty arithmetic. 
Nevertheless, the book forms an extremely useful summary 


.of the principal features of world geography. Its treatment 


of biogeography is excellent. 


The British World 
By J. JONEs. 
(2s. 9d. Collins.) 
This book is chiefly remarkable for the excellence of its 
illustrations and the simplicity of its language. Its maps are 
also good with the exception of one which shows the winds of 
Australia incorrectly. Fortunately this can be rectified 
easily and the book will find a place in the work of senior 
and central schools. 


(New Scheme Geographies, Vol. 9.) 


History 


A Text Book of Modern European History, 1830-1919 
By G. W. SOUTHGATE. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 
In substance a reprint of part of the author’s Text-book 
of Modern European History, 1785-1930. 


The World before Britain 
By E. H. Dance. (2s. 9d. Longmans.) 

A cleverly constructed and well illustrated manual of 
ancient history intended for boys and girls of about 11 years 
of age. It deals first with Prehistoric and Oriental peoples ; 
secondly, with the Grecks; and finally with the Romans. 
Altogether it forms an excellent introduction to the subject. 


Political Parties : a Comparative Survey. 
By J. A. Laws and H. L. Peacock. (1s. net. Heffer.) 
We commend this pamphlet to the attention of teachers 
in post-primary schools, whether senior or central or 
secondary. The authors have aimed at discovering for 
themselves, and then presenting an unbiased account of, 
the essence of party policies, as indicated by resolutions 
accepted at the most recent party conferences. They deal 
with Communism, Conservatism, Fascism, I.L.P., Labour, 
and Liberalism—taken, we observe, in alphabetical order. 
The policy of each party is set forth under identical headings 
—first its ultimate aim, its immediate aims, and its political 
method; then its policy as regards agriculture, armed 
forces, education, empire, finance, foreign affairs, industry, 
monarchy, religion, trade, unemployment, and women 
—again, we note, in alphabetical order. The sole object 
of the authors is to provide clear and up-to-date information 
—nothing more. 


The Empire Yesterday and To-day 
By S. KinG-HALL. (2s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 

An excellent popular account of the British Empire by 

a well-known broadcaster. Part I traces in outline the 

growth of the Empire. Part II describes the constitution 

of the present-day British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Oxford University 


The Empire of the Nabobs : a Short History of British 
India 
By L. Hutcuinson. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
A history of British India written from an extreme 
Marxian point of view. Its heavy bias makes it innocuous. 


History of Ireland 
By I. J. HERRING. (38. Murray.) 
An able, interesting, and strikingly impartial sketch of 
Irish history from the earliest times to the present day. 
It is a masterpiece of skilled condensation. 


A Sketch-Map History of Britain, 1783-1914 
By IRENE RICHARDs and J. A. Morris. 
Harrap.) 

This excellent manual, the product of a fruitful alliance 
between geography and history, is a companion volume to 
Mr. George Taylor’s Sketch-Map History of Europe for the 
same period. Ina most illuminating manner it summarizes 
and illustrates such subjects as the course of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the making of railways and canals, the changes 
in parliamentary representation, and so on. 
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Mathematics 


A New Approach to Mathematics : Graduated and 
Educative Problems in Mathematics for use in 
Schools 
By F. KETTLE. (1s. gd. net. Muller.) 

Mr. Kettle believes that elementary mathematics can 
best be taught if its three fundamental aspects are closely 
associated. This is sound doctrine and a series of problems 
which carry it into practice should be welcome. The 
important concepts of formula, graph, similarity and three- 
dimensional geometry are stressed and the pupil is shown 
how to make simple apparatus to illustrate his work. 
This attractive little book deserves the attention of those 
who teach children of ages 11 to 13. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
By Prof. H. L. Rretz, Prof. J. F. REILLY and Prof. R. 
Woops. Revised Edition. (10s. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

This is an American text-book for first year college 
students. Like most American books it is very well pro- 
duced and solidly bound. The price seems high but the 
book includes an unusual set of tables. These occupy more 
than seventy pages, and contain five-figure logarithms of 
numbers from 1 to 10,000. In arrangement and choice of 
material the book follows customary lines, though there 
are not so many examples as in English text-books. Of 
168 pages, twenty-six are given to spherical trigonometry, 
the applications coming last and receiving little attention 
compared with the solution of right and oblique spherical 
triangles. 


Junior Revision and Mental Tests in Arithmetic and 
Algebra 
By R. J. Futrorp. (With Answers, ts. 6d. ; without- 
Answers, Is. University Tutorial Press.) 

This book contains sets of mental tests and of revision 
papers in arithmetic, with corresponding sets in algebra. 
The tests deal with one topic at a time and cover work up 
to but excluding logarithms, stocks, harder algebraic 
fractions and series. The questions are reasonable, and 
contain the usual material presented in an attractive form. 
The printing is very clear and pleasant. For the convenience 
of the teacher, answers are printed in full, even for the 
simplest mental tests. 


Calculus 
By Prof. J. V. McKELVEY. 
Macmillan.) 

This book belongs to the same series of texts as the 
trigonometry book reviewed above, and one of which 
(Introduction to Higher Geometry, by Graustein) has cer- 
tainly been useful in this country. This first year course in 
calculus begins with a historical introduction, then dis- 
cuses differential calculus up to curvature and singular 
points, and next integral calculus including infinite integrals, 
series, and differential equations. The book covers a wide 
range and is well written in an easy and encouraging 
style. Unfortunately examination requirements at the 
stage covered by this book do not make it possible to use it 
in schools—it contains too much for the beginner, and 
perhaps not enough exercises for the scholarship candidate 
—but it might be a useful addition to the sixth form library. 


(12s. 6d. New York: 


Miscellany 


Adventure, Youth and Duty 
By Admiral Sir E. R. G. R. Evans. (1s. 6d. Warne.) 
Admiral Evans's reputation as a schoolboy’s hero is 
well deserved because of his amazing adventures during the 
War and in the Antarctic with Scott’s expedition in 
the Discovery. One of the two chapters—an informal 
address to Aberdeen students—gives a thrilling account of 
Antarctic exploration. The other, his Rectorial address at 
Aberdeen, contains a deserved tribute to the valour and 
enterprise of Scotsmen. His advice to students is not to 


overdo it. “ Look after your physical fitness, and remember 
that health is one of the vital requisites of happiness and 
success ’’; and his appeal to “sink your meaner selves 


by giving daily in your lives thought to your sense of 
duty and to better it if you can ” should be a clarion call 
in these difficult days. 


In the Eyes of the Law 
By G. EVELYN MILEs and Dorothy K. Drx. 
Arnold.) 

The authors of this book, two barristers-at-law, have 
done a useful piece of work. Their aim is to give a simple 
outline of the English legal system, and to show how the 
law affects us all in the everyday transactions of life. We 
can learn from their book about the legal ownership of the 
apples on the boughs which overhang our neighbour’s 
garden; about the right way to make or revoke a will; 
about the law of trespass, of leasehold property, of ‘‘ torts of 
negligence.” It would serve as an excellent text-book for 
a short course on Law for a senior class, and its illustrative 


(3s. 6d. 


cases, together with the information it gives about Law 
Court procedure, would enable the pupils to stage a success- 
ful series of mock trials. 


The Choice of Career Series 
No. g. Domestic Service. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The admirable work of the Ministry of Labour in providing 
information about careers to secondary school leavers is 
well exemplified in this pamphlet. It provides detailed 
information and guidance about domestic service as a 
career, in teaching, the management of institutions, 
catering, dietetics and the demonstration of appliances. 
The details are reliable and the pamphlet is written in a 
lucid style. It should be procured for all girls’ school 
libraries. 


The Borderland between Public and Voluntary Action 
in the Social Services 
By Sir HUBERT L. SmitH. (Barnett House Papers, 
No. 20.) (1s. Oxford University Press.) 

This little pamphlet—a reprint of the 1937 “ Sidney Ball ” 
lecture—is well worth its cost. It gives the general reader 
a clear account of the vast increase in the range of public 
action in the domain of the social services which has 
characterized the past half-century, and also of the happy 
co-operation which has developed between public and 
voluntary workers. The author draws his illustrations from 
four spheres, elementary education, public health, public 
assistance, and the youth movement, and in each case 
emphasizes the value of human leadership in public 
service. 
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Modern Languages 


Nine Classic French Plays : Corneille, Moliére, Racine 
Edited by J. SERONDE and H. PEYRE. (7s. 6d. net. 
Heath.) 

The nine plays in this well-printed book of over 700 pages 
are Le Cid, Horace, Polyencte, Les Précienses Ridicules, 
Le Misanthrope, Le Tartufe, Andromaque, Phèdre and 
Esther. For any student specializing on the classical 
drama, it would be an invaluable guide. It contains an 
introduction to each author, a bibliography, a synopsis of 
each play, notes at the bottom of each page, translating 
difficulties, and a complete vocabulary at the end. A 
heavy book but most useful to university students. 


French Style Through Unseens: Ninety Passages of 
Prose and Verse, representing the Art of Writing 
in France from the Renaissance to the Twentieth 
Century 
Edited and Annotated by Dr. J. 
assisted by M. THIÉRY. (4s. Bell.) 

This is a book of great importance; it marks a step 
forward in French teaching as important as that made by 

Messrs. Ritchie and Moore’s French Composition in 1914. 

It is not a book for beginners, but rather for honours 

candidates at the universities or for entrants for the 

Higher Civil Service. The late Scott-Moncrieff, the trans- 

lator of Proust, would have delighted in it. After a short 

but pungent introduction on French style and another on 
the purpose and method of translation, ninety passages of 

French prose and verse are given, extending from Rabelais 

to Paul Valéry, and omitting noname of importance. After 

each piece are questions to be answered that make the 


B. C. GRUNDY, 


student think of what he has been translating. This book 
almost makes one believe that the authors are right in 
stating that translation is more difficult than original 
composition. 


Minimum French Grammar 
By A. P. WILLETT, C. L. SCANLON and Dr. G. E. V. 
BEKE. (4s. 6d. Bruce Publishing Co.) 

This book has been written with the idea that the student 
will work at French for only two years. It is an attempt to 
make that short cut which Greek philosophers have 
asserted to be impossible. It will be interesting to see if a 
student can really be taught to read easy French in that 
time. Of course, to write French or to speak it would be 
impossible to attain in a foreign country. 


A Complete New Course of French Commercial 
Correspondence (Nouveau Cours de Style Com- 
mercial) : an up-to-date Course in the Technique 
of French Commercial Correspondence 
By P. Dupays. Third Edition. (5s. Pitman.) 

M. Dupays’ book is indeed a complete course which 
shows by its having reached a third edition that there are 
many commercial men who desire to acquire a thorough 
training in the technique of French commercial correspon- 
dence. It presumes a knowledge of French grammar and 
ordinary vocabulary up to Matriculation standard, and will 
satisfy the needs of the serious student. The whole of the 
book is in French and it covers the whole field of modern 
business. It is a book for every foreign correspondent to 
study carefully and to keep in his desk as a work of reference. 


Music 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
COLUMBIA REcorpDs (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 


Bacu. Partita No. 2 in D Minor. Violin Solo by 
Natan Milstein. 3 records. LX619—-620, 6s. each, 
and LXS621 (single-sided), 3s. 

The 2nd Partita is the one containing the famous 
Chaconne, upon whose difficulties every violinist of note is 
in honour bound to test his technical skill. The young 
artist Milstein here gives this colossal movement an excep- 
tionally fine performance, superb in execution and faithful 
in clarity and detail. 


PADEREWSKI. Menuet. 
RUBENSTEIN. Valse Caprice. 
Ignaz Friedman. DX779. 4s. 
A pleasing record of two favourite solos. 
dashing style especially suits the Valse. 


Mozart. Fantasia in F Minor. 
G. D. Cunningham. DX78o. 4s. 

Admirers of Mr. Cunningham’s broadcasts will welcome 
this record. It has admirably caught the brilliance and 
certainty of his playing. 

Busoni. Indianische Tagebuch (Indian Diary). 
Pianoforte Solo by Egon Petri. LX617. 6s. 

Another recording well away from the beaten track, 
which shows Busoni as an original and imaginative writer 
for the instrument of which he was so brilliant an exponent. 
Petri's playing is as usual powerful and masterly in 
technique. 


Pianoforte Solos by 


Friedman’s 


Organ Solo by 


TURINA. Ovacion del Torero (Narrative of the Torea- 
dor). Played by the Gordon String Quartet. LX618. 6s. 
An interesting novelty, and a good example of the 
Spanish idiom of Turina, with its piquant rhythmic and 
harmonic features. The playing is flexible and expressively 
polished. 
COLONIAL Music. 
REINAGLE. Minuet and Gavotte. 
DuportT. Two Minuets. Harpsichord Solos by Yella 
Pessl. DB1702. 2s. 6d. 
A charming record, well played, and reproducing faith- 
fully the tone of the harpsichord. 


Twelve Songs for Children from the Appalachian 
Mountains 
Collected by C. SHARP. Piano Accompaniments by 
IMoGEN Horst. Book I. (1s. Oxford University 
Press.) 

These simple melodies will provide a pleasant change 
from familiar material. The accompaniments are attractive 
and musicianly without demanding too high a degree of skill. 
Crown Imperial : a Coronation March (1937) 

By W. WALTON. Arrangement for Piano Solo. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Commissioned by the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
this work was first performed by the B.B.C. Orchestra under 
Sir Adrian Boult in May last. If not of striking originality, 
it has breadth, dignity, and directness, qualities needed on 
an occasion of high ceremonial. 
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Religious Knowledge 


Belief in God : Scientific Method Applied to Theology 
By R. B. HENDERSON. Interpreter Series. Vol. I. 
(1s. net. Murby.) 

The Headmaster of Alleyn’s School, Dulwich, who is both 
a scientist and a theologian, is editing a series of shilling 
books dealing with various branches of knowledge which 
bear on the ordinary educated man’s beliefs and view of 
life—not necessarily theological only—, and himself con- 
tributes the first volume. Forthcoming volumes are 
entitled Job, Prophets and Priests, Greek Plays and Modern 
Problems, Problems of Modern Biology. 

Belief in God in sixty-four small pages !—Mr. Henderson 
has set himself a hard, perhaps an impossible, task. But 
his book is a good shilling’s worth, and should at least 
whet the reader’s appetite for fuller treatment of the many 
profound problems which it raises. (We should recommend 
next Dr. W. R. Mathews’ Essays in Construction, followed 
by the same author’s God in Christian Thought and Ex- 
perience and The Purpose of God.) It will be valuable also 
in introducing the reader to the hypothetical method of 
approach to belief in God—the method, that is to say, 
borrowed from science itself, which adopts belief in God as 
a working hypothesis and proceeds to test it by results. 
Mr. Henderson employs an illuminating illustration from 
mathematics—that of a curve and its “asymptote,” the 
straight line to which the curve gets nearer and nearer, 
but which it only meets at infinity. Scientific law, says 
Mr. Henderson, is the asymptote to human observation, 
from which errors can never be entirely eliminated; and 
God Himself is the asymptote to that totality of human 


experience which we call life—“ the ultimate goal of all our 
experience—touching it at infinity but not itself wholly 
at infinity—to be sought after and longed for, not entirely 
inscrutable, but not, in this life, to be fully grasped.” 


Germany’s New Religion: the German Faith Movement 
By W. Haver, K. HE1m and K. Apam. Translated by 
Prof. T. S. K. Scott-Craic and R. E. Davies. (5s. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Prof. Hauer is the prophet and leader of the Neo-Pagan 
religion in Germany. Three articles by him are here 
translated “ The Origin of the German Faith Movement,” 
ʻ“ An Alien or a German Faith?” and “The Semitic 
Character of Christianity.” Prof. Heim replies from the 
Lutheran, and Prof. Adam from the Catholic, point of view. 
The translation is excellent and the book may be cordially 
recomnmended to all who desire to gain some insight into 
modern German religious thought. The English reader 
will be astonished—and perhaps amused—at the naive 
arbitrariness of much of Prof. Hauer’sargument. The 
following sentence is a fair example of his attitude towards 
Jesus: “The general impression He makes does not suit 
our genius. Despite all its height and depth, it is and 
remains alien.” There is a pathetic (yet somewhat terrible) 
belief in the mysterious quality of indwelling power con- 
ferred on the possessor of them by German blood and 
German soil and German race. Many of Hauer’s criticisms 
have been long ago rendered obsolete in Christianity as we 
know it in England ; and much of the answer of the other 
two writers sounds decidedly odd to English ears. 


Science 


Television: an Account of the Development and 
General Principles of Television as illustrated by a 
special Exhibition held at the Science Museum, 
June-September, 1937 
Edited by G. R. M. Garratt. Assisted by G. PARR. 
(6d. net, postage extra. H.M.S.O., or The Science 
Museum.) 

This small handbook has been produced with a view of 
giving wide information on the whole subject of television : 
it is a historical survey of the growth of the subject from its 
earliest stages. Separate chapters are devoted to photo- 
electricity, the process of ‘‘ scanning,” cathode-ray tubes, 
and the transmitter at Alexandra Palace. The book is a 
valuable addition to the available literature on the subject. 


Silicate Analysis : a Manual for Geologists and Chemists, 
with Chapters on Check Calculations and Geo- 
chemical Data 
By Dr. A. W. Groves. (12s. 6d. net. Murby.) 

For those who have to investigate the composition of 
siliceous materials this book will be invaluable. As is 
stated in the Foreword the geo-chemist and the petrologist 
now want not only more analyses but more detailed ones. 
The very careful and detailed accounts of how to carry out 
these analyses are just what a chemist needs to help him. 


The Petrology of the Igneous Racks 
By the late Dr. F. H. Hatcu and Dr. A. K. WELLS. 
Ninth Edition. (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
This last edition of a well known text-book brings its 
subject up to date. It first describes the occurrence of 


igneous rocks and the minerals which compose them and 
then gives an account of their consolidation. About a third 
of the book is given up to the classification of the rocks. 
it describes. After discussing various methods of arrange- 
ment the one adopted is to divide the rocks into clans 
according to their chemical and mineralogical characters 
and each clan into three major divisions in terms of grain- 
size. A final and very interesting chapter is devoted to an 
account of the periods of igneous activity in our islands. 
This is illustrated by numerous maps from papers in various 
journals, some of very recent date. Altogether the book 
is clearly written and can be unhesitatingly recommended 
to the student and to any one interested in its subject. 


Changing Climates 
By M. B. CotswortnH. Booklet 7. (2s. 6d. net. The 
Author, 1 Regent Street, London, 5.W.1.) 

The subject of geology is one which ought to be taught 
in every school, it is of great interest itself and it helps in 
the understanding of so many other sciences. This booklet 
will be of use to the reader of geology as it records many 
facts in a convenient form and its maps and figures are 
useful. A certain amount of it is concerned with the 
report of a British Association Committee on the geological 
evidence of climatic change and references are given to 
works where further information on this point can be found. 


Insects of the British Woodlands 
By Dr. R. N. CHRYSTAL. (7s. 6d. net. Warne.) 
Though primarily addressed to those engaged in forestry, 
this admirable work should be of great value to all who have 
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any trees on their property, and equally to the students of 
entomology and animal ecology. The life-histories of many 
of the insect pests are fully described, and the nature of the 
damage that each does shown by excellent illustrations. 
Modes of combating and controlling these enemies are 
explained, and due stress is laid on the importance of 
encouraging and preserving their natural foes, birds and 
parasitic insects. The library of every biological depart- 
ment should have a copy of this book. 


|. The Observer’s Book of British Wild Flowers 
Compiled by W. J. STOKOE. 

2. The Observer’s Book of British Birds 
By S. V. BENSON. (2s. 6d. net each. Warne.) 

These two very handy little books can be warmly 
recommended to those nature lovers who like to identify 
at once the plants and birds that they come across during 
rambles. Their size and weight are such that they slip 
easily into the pocket, and form no burden. Though 
making no claim to be exhaustive, they each describe and 
figure some 200 species, 100 of the illustrations in each 
being coloured and very true to life. Both books give 
ample information about the several species, and are very 
good value at their price. 


British Birds 
By BARBARA BRIGGS. Series I. 
Series 2. Larger British Birds. Series 3. British 
Waterside Birds. (3s. 6d. net each series of twenty 
plates. The Lutterworth Press.) 

The claim on the wrappers of these fine plates that they 
are “ beautiful enough for decoration, and invaluable for 
class use ” is fully justified. For the latter purpose some 
indication of the size of the bird would be a gain; many of 
the small species are shown life size ; the larger are variously 
reduced: the insertion of X 1, X $, X }, and so on would 
give the needed information. The plates themselves measure 
144 in. by 9} in. 

Floral Morphology: a New Outlook with special 
reference to the Interpretation of the Gynaeceum 
By E. R. SAuNDERs. Vol. I. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge : 
Heffer.) 

Miss Saunders here presents the substance of a long series 
of papers that during the last fourteen years she has 
published on the morphology of flowers. In this volume 
thirty-nine Families are considered from a standpoint that 
has not yet found a place in the text-books, and that is 
based on internal (vascular bundle) structure, and not 
merely on external appearance. Though the subject is 
beyond the range of school work, except perhaps with 
Higher Certificate pupils, teachers would do well to master 
the views put forward, for they dispose of sundry unjusti- 
fiable assumptions and hypotheses that are in most works 
on systematic botany. 


Science in the Elementary School : 
Activity Programme 
By Dr. W. C. Croxton. (18s. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.) 

The Americans are much more active in the technique 
of science teaching than we in England, a fact which may 
be partly explained by the vast size of their child population, 
but which is nevertheless a reproach to us. Dr. Croxton’s 
book is intended for the use of elementary teachers and 
teachers still in training ; it contains both general principles 
and a wealth of detailed suggestions, and would be of great 
assistance to those on the threshold of their teaching career. 
A copy should be in the library of every training college 
and of every school where science is taught. 
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Twins : a Study of Heredity and Environment 
By H. H. Newman, F. N. FREEMAN and K. J. HoL- 
ZINGER. (18s. net. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 

This 1s a fine piece of team-work resulting from ten years 
of collaboration between a biologist, a psychologist, and a 
statistician. It is an endeavour, using twins as the most 
favourable material, to sift out from the total make-up 
the features, corporeal and mental, that are due to inherit- 
ance on the one side from those on the other that are attri- 
butable to training and general environment. The authors 
are to be congratulated on producing this notable addition 
to our knowledge of the subject. 


Plant Ecology 
By Hitpa DRABBLE. (7s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

We have not met a better introduction to the study of 
ecology than this. The earlier chapters give a concise 
account of the essentials of plant physiology, of the struc- 
ture and properties of soil, of the chief modifications of 
plant organs, and of the factors that together compose the 
environment of every plant. The remainder, about three- 
quarters, of the book is devoted to the study of plant 
communities in some twenty different types of habitat. 
No praise is too high for this portion ; it is admirably done, 
and is most readable. 


The Country Book 
By E. GoLDING. Edited by F. W. FRonawk and A. K. 
JACKSON. (3s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 

This is intended as a ‘ field’ book to enable visitors to 
the country or seaside to identify and learn a little about 
the plants and animals that are likely to be met. It also 
contains chapters on the farm, geology, astronomy, weather, 
architecture, law, and first aid. Except that the legends of 
the illustrations on pages 88 and 89 have been transposed, 
the information given is accurate. 


The current number of History contains an article by 
E. K. Milliken on the ‘‘ Teaching of History by Means of 
Models.” Copies can be obtained from any newsagent, 
price 2s. * * * 


Queen Mary College, University of London.— 
This College is an institution of which the eastern section 
of London is rightly proud. The Principal, Major-General 
Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B., has arranged a 
well-balanced programme of studies for the present term. 
There are degree courses in arts, science, and engineering, 
First M.B., and pre-medical courses for the London Hospital 
medical school. Facilities are provided for post-graduate 
and research work. There will be a scholarship examination 
early in the new year, at which valuable entrance scholar- 
ships and exhibitions valid for three years will be awarded. 
There are also college exhibitions to cover fees. The 
Registrar will be happy to send full particulars. Qucen 
Mary College, London, E. 1 is sufficient address. 

* * * 

British Epidiascopes,—An interesting catalogue of 
projection apparatus has been issued by Messrs. Newton 
& Co., a firm now over 200 years old. An illustration of 
historical interest contains a score of designs showing the 
gradual evolution of their epidiascopes from 1916 to 1937. 
The usefulness of an apparatus to project opaque objects 
on to the screen must be apparent. There is no reversal 
of the picture, which is in its own colours. A microscope 
attachment can be obtained, and a carrier for post cards. 
There are other things deserving notice including the Newton 
Projection Microscope which has been designed to give 
the least possible trouble in manipulation, and the ‘* Ampro’”’ 
Motion Picture Equipment—silent or sound—constructed 
to ensure a long period of service with the minimum amount 
of adjustment. 
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Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 
Ruskin and Brantwood : an Account of the Exhibition Rooms 
By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. (2s. net. Ruskin Society.) 
Art Activities in the Modern School 
By FLORENCE W. NicHoras, NELLIE C. MAWHOOD and 
Prof. MABEL B. TRILLING. (14s. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 
A Three Year Course in Handicraft in Wood 
By R. S. Forses. (Teachers’ Book I, 2s. 6d. Pupils’ 
Book IT, 1s. 6d. Collins.) 
1. Appliqué Design and Method 
2. Embroidery Design and Stitches 
By KATHLEEN MANN. (3s. 6d. net each. Black.) 
Design in Everyday Things 
(8d. B.B.C.) 
Venetian Painters 


By F. J. MATHER. (18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Horace Mann : Educational Statesman 


By E. I. F. WIcitiaMs. (8s. 6d. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Montague Rhodes James, O.M., 1862-1936 
(1s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Out of my Life and Work 
By A. Forevr. Translated by B. MIALL. (16s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The Dauphin 


By J. B. Morton. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Lex : being the Biography of Alexander Devine, Founder of Clayes- 
more School 
By F. WHITBOURN. (10s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Edward Wilson : Nature-Lover 


By G. SEAVER. (ros. 6d. net. Murray.) 
Master Kung : the Story of Confucius 

By C. Crow. (12s. 6d. net. Hamilton.) 
Fanny Keats 


By MARIE ADAMI. (ios. 6d. net. Murray.) 


EDUCATION 

The Universities of New Zealand: an Historical Study 
By Dr. J. C. BEAGLEHOLE. (12s. 6d. net. New 
Zealand : Council for Educational Research. London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

Bilingualism and Mental Development : a Study of the Intelligence 
rk the Social Background of Bilingual Children in New York 

ity 

By Dr. S. ARSENIAN. (Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University Contributions to Education, No. 712.) 
($2.10. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University) 

A First Course in Education 
By Prof. W. G. REEDER. 
Macmillan.) 

The World, the Schools and Youth 
By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. (2s. net. Society for Research 
in Education.) 

Interpreting the Public Schools : a Manual of Principles and Practices 
of Public School Interpretation, with Special Emphasis on 
Published Materials 
By J. E. GRINNELL. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. 

The N of Harvard College : a Chronicle of the Ter- 
centenary Year 1935-1936 

(17s. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Apsa : a System of Education and a Faith 
By C. T. SMITH. (21s. net. Watts.) 

The Story of the Woodard Schools 
By Prof. K. E. Kirk. (3s. 6d. Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Macmillan’s Teaching in Practice for Infant Schools : Projects and 
Pictures 
Edited by E. J. S. Lay. Vol. 5. (21s. 15 Plates, 
Nos. 61-75, 9s. Reference Book for Pictures 61-75, 
6d. Macmillan.) 


(12s. 6d. net. New York: 


(15S. 


The Problem of the Junior School in England and Wales: a 
Symposium ` 
By Prof. H. R. HAMLEy, CeciLY M. CoLLIER, S. H. 
CRACKNELL, J. Compton, C. H. HECKER, H. V. USILL. 
(1s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

Education and the Social Crisis in Europe 
By R. SCHAIRER. (2s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

Free, Compulsory, and Secular : a Critical Estimate of Australian 

Education 

By G. V. Portus. (University of London Institute of 
Education, Studies and Reports, No. XI.) (2s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Educational, Psychological and Personality Tests of 1936, including 
a Bibliography and Book Review Digest of Measurement Books 
and Monographs of 1933-36 

By O. K. Buros. ($0.75. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
School of Education. Rutgers University.) 

The Effective General College Curriculum as revealed by Examina- 
tions : a Report of the Committee on Educational Research 
of the University of Minnesota 

(14s. net. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

The Headmistress Speaks 
By Dr. CHRISTINE ArRscoTT, Dr. M. DoroTHy Brock, 
M. G. CLARKE, MURIEL DaAvIEs, E. R. GWATKIN, 
D. E. P. HiILtEy, Epitu M. IRonsIpE, H. LISTER, 
CIcELy E. ROBINSON, L. E. SAVILL, ETHEL STRUDWICK, 


M. TWEEDIE, W. A. WHITING. (7s. 6d. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 
University of Edinburgh : Charters, Statutes, and Acts of the Town 


Council and the Senatus, 1583-1858 
Edited by Dr. A. MorGAN. With Historical Introduc- 
tions by Prof. R. K. Hannay. (ros. net. Oliver & 
Boyd.) 

High School Teachers’ Methods 
By Dr. C. E. HOLLEy. 
Garrard Press.) 


($3.00. Champaign, Ill.: The 


CLASSICS 
Scito Cur : Latin Moods and Tenses in Theory and Practice 
By Dr. E. L. WILLEMs. (7s. 6d. Ramsgate: The 
Monastery Press.) 
Studies and Diversions in Greek Literature 
By Prof. M. MACGREGOR. (12s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 
Fabulae Faciles : a First Latin Reading-Book of Continuous Stories 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By F. RITCHIE. New 
Edition, Revised by J. W. BARTRAM. (3s. Longmans.) 


ECONOMICS 
Political Economy and Capitalism: some Essays in Economic 
Tradition 
By M. Doss. (ios. 6d. net. Routledge.) 


Some Modern Business Problems : a Series of Studies 
By F. Brown, R. S. Epwarps, F. W. Pais, S. W. 
ROWLAND, R. M. SHONE, P. A. WILSON, and A. PLANT 
(Editor). (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
Now be Your Own Boss 
By T. A. Lowe. (7s. 6d. net. 
Groundwork of Commerce 
By H. L. Jones. Book II. (3s. 6d. Arnold.) 
Unemployment in the Learned Professions : an International Study 
or Occupational and Educational Planning 


Longmans.) 


By Prof. W. M. KorTscuHnic. (12s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Home Trade 
By M. CLARK. Second Edition. (4s. Longmans.) 


The Foundations of Economics l 
By G. E. HouGuTton. (5s. King.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Under the Hog : an Historical Novel 
By P. CARLETON. (gs. net. 
Snowflake in Biarritz 
By Preccy J. L. EDGERTON-BIRD. 
Washbourne.) 


Rich & Cowan.) 
(2s. 6d. Oates & 
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Words at Work 
By C. H. SavaGE. (2s. 
Roguish Robin and Other Stories 
By A. D. Smitu. (Story-Time Books, No. 100.) (6d. 
Nelson.) 
l. Life of Dryden 
By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
2. Prefaces to the ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,” &c. 
By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
(Masterpieces of English.) (10d. each. Nelson.) 
|. Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
Edited by A. J. J. RATCLIFF. 
2. Modern Biography , 
Edited by Lord Davip CECcIL, with Notes and Questions 
by A. J. J. RATCLIFF. 


Pitman.) 


(The ‘‘ Teaching of English ’’ Series.) (No. 1, Irod. 
No. 2, 1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

The ‘' Slow and Sure ’’ Reading Books 
Introductory. By G. N. Pocock. (1s. Dent.) 

Youth at the Helm 
Selected and Edited by A. J. MERSON. (2s. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

The Imaginary Eye-Witness 
Edited by C. H. Lockitr. (2s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


The New Foundation Readers 
Compiled by Dr. J. H. JAGGER and E. J. KENNY. 
(Books One and Two: Limp Cloth, Is. 2d. each, 
Cloth Boards, 1s. 4d. each. Books Three and Four: 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 4d. each, Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. each. 
University of London Press.) 

The Vanished Prospector : a Story from Northern Canada 
By T. Lunn. (7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

Reading in Senior Schools : the Problem of the Backward Pupil 
By Dr. J. H. JAGGER and E. J. KENNY. (gd. net. 
University of London Press.) 

l. Bull-Dog Drummond 
By ‘ SAPPER.”’ 

2. Poo Lorn of the Elephants 
By R. CAMPBELL. 

3. The Scarlet Pimpernel 
By Baroness Orczy. 
(The Pilot Books.) 
London Press.) 

l. Greenmantle 
By J. BucHan. Abridged. 

2. The Woman in White 
By W. Colins. Abridged and Simplified by L. R. H. 
CHAPMAN and L. ROBINSON. 

(The Pilot Books.) (1s. rod. each. University of 
London Press.) 

The Pilgrim’s Progress 
By Joun Bunyan. (1s. 4d. Blackie.) 

Greece and Rome : a Selection from the Works of Sir James George 


Frazer, O.M 
(The Scholar’s 


(rs. 10d. each. University of 


Chosen and Edited by Dr. S. G. OWEN. 
Library.) (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Higher Certificate English Test Papers 
By J. M. Evans. (1s. 9d. Methuen.) 
Five Plays for Boys 
By L. pu GARDE PEACH. (2s. 
l. To the Letter and News from Scotland 
By H. MORLAND. 
2. The Black Tulip 
Dramatized from the Novel by ALEXANDRE Dumas by 
Una BROADBENT. 
3. Macbeth 
Telescoped from Shakespeare’s Play by J. P. WALKER. 
4. Alice in Wonderland 
Dramatized from Lewis Carroll’s Story by Mary 
SCHOFIELD. 
(The Nelson Theatre.) 
Beginnings in Drama 
By E. M. BROWNE. 
Press.) 
l. The Five-Pound Piece 
By B. MERIVALE. 
2. Hide and Seek 
By PHOEBE M. REES. 


Pitman.) 


7d. each. Nelson.) 


(1s. net. Deane The Year Book 
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. Where Three Ways Meet 
By A. K. Boyp. 
. Scenario 
By L. Du GARDE PEACH. 
. Blessed Illusion 
By G. H. GRIMALDI. 
. ‘Get it at Denby’s ! ” 
By B. MERIVALE. 
The Red Tie 
By OLIVE POPPLEWELL. 
. The Lamp 
By K. ETHERIDGE. 
. Vacant Possession 
By Maup Cassipy and P. COKE. 
10. Discovering Charles 
By C. B. BYRD. 
1}. Pot-Bound 
By LILIAN SMEE. 
12. That Fell Arrest 
By LeEssia SCOTT. 
(The Year Book Press Series of Plays.) (1s. net each. 
Deane The Year Book Press.) 
l. Travellers’ Joy 
By DOROTHEA STREET. 
. The Toby Jug 
By Lirtan I. SAYCE. 
. The Wager 
By EVERAN M. BuRRELL. 
. A False Note 
By GERTRUDE F. GLOVER. 
. The Law’s Delay 
By J. Opams and A. STATHAM. 
. The Ride Through Coventry 
By OLIVE POPPLEWELL. 
(Village Drama Society Plays.) (1s. net each. Deane 
The Year Book Press.) 
All About Storyland 
By Mary W. McCLURE. Books 1-4. 
each. Limp Cloth, 7d. each. Evans.) 
Real Adventure Again 
Selected by E. W. PARKER. Edited by W. T. HuTcuins. 
(Heritage of Literature Series.) (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 
The Art of Writing 
By Dr. W. J. MERRY. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 
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At Grips with Everest 
By S. SNAITH. (3s. 6d. net. The Percy Press.) 

Soviet Geography : the New Industrial and Economic Distributions 
of the USSR. 
By N. MixuayLov. Translated from the Russian by 
NATALIE ROTHSTEIN. Second Edition, Revised. 
(10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The British World 
By J. Jones. (New Scheme Geographies, Vol. 9.) 
(2s. gd. Collins.) 

Harrap’s Modern School Atlas 
Edited by J. BARTHOLOMEW and H. ALNwIck. (4s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

The World of Man 
Edited by C. C. CARTER. Book I. First Studies from 
Great Britain. By C. C. CARTER and C. A. SIMPSON. 
(2s. 9d. Christophers.) 

HISTORY 
A Dictionary of British History 


Edited by J. A. BRENDON. (15s. net. Arnold.) 
The Passing of the Stewarts 


By Dr. AGNES M. MACKENZIE. (12s. 6d. net. 
MacLehose.) 

The Making of American Civilization 
By C. A. BEARD and Mary R. BEARD. (12s. 6d. net. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

The Growth of the British Commonwealth 
By P. H. and A. C. Kerr. New Edition. (3s. 6d. 


Longmans.) 

The Evolution of Prussia : the Making of an Empire 
By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT and Sir C. G. ROBERTSON. 
New Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 
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A Social and Industrial History of Britain 
By E. D. SPEED. (2s. 9d. Pitman.) 
The Economic and Social Foundations of European Civilization 


By A. Dopscn. (21s. net. Kegan Paul.) 
England’s History 
Book II. The Age of Adventure and Expansion 


(1485-1702). By W. B. LITTLE. 

Historical Pictures 
Edited by F. J. WEAVER. 1. English History : Tudor 
Period. 2. English History: Stuart Period. 3. 
English History: Eighteenth Century (1714-1815). 
(1s. 3d. each. Nelson.) 

The Norwich Subscription Books : a Study of the Subscription 
Books of the Diocese of Norwich, 1637-1800 
By E. H. CARTER. (21s. net. Nelson.) 

Stories from History 
By Dr. C. H. Jarvis. Book I. Tales of the East. 
Book 2. Romans and Barbarians. Book 3. In the Days 
of Chivalry. Book 4. Stories from Modern History. 
(Books 1 and 2, Is. 9d. each. Book 3, 2s. Book 4, 
2s. 6d. Teacher’s Book 1, 3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


MATHEMATICS 


A New Approach to Mathematics: Graduated and Educative 
Problems in Mathematics for use in Schools 


(2s. 6d. Pitman.) 


By F. KETTLE. (1s. gd. net. Muller.) 

Calculus 
By Prof. J. V. McKELvey. (12s. 6d. New York: 
Macmillan.) 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
By Prof. H. L. Rretz, Prof. J. F. REILLY and Prof. R. 
Woops. Revised Edition. (10s. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Examples in Practical Mathematics : for First-Year Students 
By T. H. FarLows. (1s. 3d. Dent.) 

Arithmetic of Daily Life 
By H. Wess and J. C. Hitt. Book I. 
bridge University Press.) 

Elementary Book-Keeping 
By H. C. RoBerts. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

A Text-Book of the Differential Calculus 
By S. Mitra and G. K. Dutt. 


(1s. 3d. Cam- 


(10s. net. Cambridge : 


Heffer.) 

Trigonometry. 
Part II: Higher Trigonometry. By Prof. T. M. 
MacRoBERT and W. ARTHUR. (4s. 6d. Methuen.) 


MISCELLANY 

Track and Field Athletics 
By Prof. G. T. BRESNAHAN and Prof. W. W. TUTTLE. 
(15s. net. Kimpton.) 

Preparations for a Study of Metropolitan Scots of the First Half 
of the Nineteenth Century as sagt) lay in ‘* Mansie Wauch,”’ 
by David Macbeth Moir, the ‘* Delta’’ of ‘* Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine,” with Gramophone Record 
By EvizaABETH H. A. Rosson. (Blackwood.) 

The White-Watson Menu and Recipe Book : Menus and Recipes 
for every Meal on every Day of the Year 
By EvELYNE WHITE and JESSIE R. WATSON. 
English Universities Press.) 

Abbrevia Phonetic Shortwriting : The Manual 
(4s. Abbrevia, 29 Donald Street, Cardiff.) 

Find it Yourself : a Brief Course in the Use of Books and Libraries 
By ELIZABETH SCRIPTURE and MARGARET R. GREER. 
Extensively Revised and Enlarged for English Use by 
A. J. Hawkes. (6d. Gravesend: A. J. Philip.) 

About Dustmen 
By D. RicHarpson. (Introductions to Citizenship, 
No. II). (1s. 6d. Ginn.) 

The Citizen and the Modern World 


(5s. net. 


By A. FLaAvELL and Marion FLAVELL. (2s. gd. 
Blackie.) 
** Keep Fit ° Work for Women : a Book for Leaders 
By Dorotuy M. Cooke. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
Fitness Without Fuss : the Simple Art of Keeping Well 
By C. D. FARMER. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
Modern Boxing 
By L. Harvey. (Blackie’s Sports Series.) (2s. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 
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l. Swimming 
By W. FRANCIS. 
2. A Stroke a Hole 
By Pam BARTON. 
(Blackie’s Sports Series.) (2s. 6d. net each. Blackie.) 
l. Recreation and Physical Fitness for Youths and Men 
2. Recreation and Physical Fitness for Girls and Women 
(Board of Education, Physical Training Series, Nos. 15 
and 16.) (2s. 6d. net each. H.M.S.O.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Chez Henri: Passages for Reproduction 
By N. G. GODDARD. (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

L’Ermite 
By Dr. C. R. McGREGOR WILLIAMS and L. PALLIER. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

English-Danish Dictionary 
By J. MAGNUSSEN, O. MADSEN and H. VINTERBERG. 
Fifth Revised and Enlarged Edition by H. VINTERBERG 
and B. LADGAARD. (6s. net. Copenhagen: Gylden- 
dalske Boghandel. London: Allen & Unwin.) 

1. Vingt Jours en Angleterre 
By P. VERDIER. 

2. Les Laval aux Indes 
By A. LARIVE. 

3. Les Pinson en Vacances 
By R. MAIRET. 

4. Une Aventure en Mer 
By YvEs FERRIÈRE. 

(6d. each. Nelson.) 

The Clarendon French Course : based on Word-Frequency. 

By H. MILTon and G. O. Fox. Part IV. (2s. Oxford 
University Press.) 

A ee French Course : for Evening, Technical and Commercial 

chools 
By H. O. Emerson. Part I. (2s. 6d. Hachette.) 

Premiers Contes 
By A. Maurois. Edited by Isabelle H. CLARKE. 
(2s. 6d. Hachette.) 

A History of the German Language 
By Prof. E. TONNELAT. Translated from the French 
by D. P. INskrp. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

Civil Service Test Papers 
French: Clerical Class, &c. 
(2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

A Modern French Course and Reader (Le Chemin du Français) : a 
Complete First-Year Text-book for Evening Schools, &c. 

By N. E. Kay and F. W. Moss. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Lachen Wir Mal! 100 Easy Humorous Stories | 
By Lotte STERN. (1s. 6d. Hirschfeld.) 

l. Grammar to the Linguaphone French Conversational Course 
By L. H. PALLIER. 

2. Linguaphone German Grammar 
By M. KROEMER. 

(2s. 6d. each. The Linguaphone Institute.) 

Autour du Pôle Sud : Expédition du ‘‘ Pourquoi-Pas ? ’’ 1908-1910 
By J. Cuarcot. Edited by V. CoHEN. (Is. 6d, 
Blackie.) 

Sketches from Life : Everyday French-English Conversations 
By M. L. DELBENDE. (Is. 9d. Pitman.) 

Deutsches Leben : Lesebuch 
By A. S. MACPHERSON and P. STRÖMER. (2s. 

La Fontaine : Six Fables for Acting 
Arranged by J. WILGREss. 
Ginn.) 


By F. J. BARTLETT. 


Ginn.) 


(Cloth, 2s. Paper, 1s. 6d. 


MUSIC 
Singing Games for Recreation 
Arranged by JANET E. TositTT. 
Deane The Year Book Press.) 


PHILOSOPHY 
Elysian Fields : a Dialogue 
By S. DE MADARIAGA. (3S. 6d. net. 
An Introduction to Symbolic Logic 


Book II. (od. net. 


Allen & Unwin.) 


By SuSANNE K. LANGER. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Free Will or Determinism 
By Dr. M. Davipson. (ros. 6d. net. Watts.) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

How to Psycho-Analyse Yourself: Theory and Practice of Re- 
moulding the Personality by the Analytic Method 
(7s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

Differential Psychology : Individual and Group Differences in 
Behavior 
By ANNE ANASTASI. (128. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Education of the Emotions : Through Sentiment Development 
By MARGARET PHILLIPS. (8s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

The Subnormal Mind | 
By Prof. C. Burt. Second Edition. (10s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Personality Development in Children 
By E. J. CHAVE. (11s. 6d. net. Chicago, Ill.: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The Psychologist at Work: An Introduction to Experimental 
Psychology 
By Dr. M. R. HARROWER. (5s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Remedial Reading : a Monograph in Character Education 
By Marion Monroe, B. Backus, and Principals, 
Counselors, and Teachers of the Washington, D.C., 
Public Schools. (4s. 6d. net. Harrap) 

Child at Play : Observations 
By MARJORIE THORBURN. (6s. 

Understanding our Children 
By EpitH E. R. MUMFORD. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Children’s Dreams : an Unexplored Land 
By Dr. C. W. KIMMINS. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 

The Childhood of Jesus 

By GERALDINE CUMMINS. 
Job : a New Interpretation 

By T. W. PHILLIPS. 

(Is. net. Murby.) 
The Acts of the Apostles 

In the Revised Version. Edited by W. E. BEck. 

(2s. 3d. University Tutorial Press.) 


SCIENCE 


Allen & Unwin.) 


(5s. net. Muller.) 


(The Interpreter Series, Vol. II.) 


Frontiers of Science 
By C. T. CHASE. 
Press.) 
Plants and Animals: the Biology Sections from ‘* Elementary 
Science,” by H. Webb and M. A. Grigg 
By M. A. Gricc. Edited by Prof. H. Munro Fox. 
(2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 
Plain Science : a Course in Four Books 
By L. A. Cotes. Book IV. (rs. 6d. Collins.) 
Laboratory Practice of Organic Chemistry 
By Prof. G. R. ROBERTSON. (Ios. net. 
Macmillan.) 
A General Course in Hygiene 
By Dr. A. E. IKIN and Dr. G. E. OATES. 
Edition, Revised. (5s. 
Mechanics 


(12s. 6d. net. English Universities 


New York: 


Second 
University Tutorial Press.) 


By Prof. W. F. Oscoop. (21s. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 
Turning Night into Day : the Story of Lighting 
By M. ILIN. (3s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 
Evolution and its Modern Critics 
By Prof. A. MorLEy Davies. (7s. 6d. net. Murby.) 


A Hundred Years of Chemistry 
By Prof. A. FINDLAy. (15s. net. Duckworth.) 
Lectures on the Mathematical Theory of Electricity 
By F. B. Pippuck. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 
Plant Life Forms 
By C. RAUNKIAER. Translated by H. GILBERT-CARTER. 
(5s. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Elementary Engineering Science 


By Prof. A. MorLEY and Dr. E. HuGHEs. (3s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

General Science : Biology 
By Dr. E. R. SPRATT and A. V. SPRATT. (2s. 6d. 


University Tutorial Press.) 
Cosmological Theory 


By Dr. G. C. McViTTIE. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
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Science and Music 
By Sir JAMES JEANS. (8s. 
University Press.) 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
Oxford Local Examinations 
1. List of Successful Candidates for the Junior Exami- 
nation held in July, 1937. 
2. List of Successful Candidates for the School Certi- 
ficate Examination held in July, 1937. 
3. List of Successful Candidates for the Higher School 
Certificate Examination held in July, 1937. 
4. Examiners’ Reports for the Examinations held in 
July, 1937. 
(Nos. 1 and 2, Is. net each. No. 3, 4d. net. No. 4, 6d.) 
Hints on how to find Work, including a Classified List of Useful 
Addresses, Trade Journals, &c. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (3d. Women’s 
Employment Publishing Co.) 
University of Manchester, Faculty of Technology 
Prospectus of University Courses in the Municipal 
College of Technology, Manchester, Session, 1937-38. 
University of Cambridge, Local Examinations Syndicate 
1a. Papers set in the Junior Examination, July, 1937. 
1b. Pass Lists (Boys and Girls). 
2a. Higher School Certificate Examination Papers, 
July, 1937. 
2b. Pass List. | 
(No. 1a, Is. 6d. No. 1b, 6d. No. 2a, 2s. No. 2b, 6d.) 
Battersea Polytechnic 
1. Technical College for Day Students: Calendar for 
the Session 1937-1938. 
2. Domestic Science Department and Training College : 
Calendar for the Session 1937-1938. 
3. Department of Hygiene and Public Health: Calen- 
dar for the Session 1937-1938. 
4. Evening and Afternoon Courses and Classes: 
Calendar for the Session 1937-1938. 
(Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 3d. each.) 
University of Wales 
Regulations of Matriculation, Regulations and Sylla- 
buses of the Subjects of the Matriculation Examinations 
to be held in June, 1938, and January, 1939, and the 
Regulations of Exemption from the Matriculation 
Examination. 
British Film Institute 
Science Teaching Films: a Report presented to the 
Governing Body of the British Film Institute bv the 
Science Committee of the Education Panel, August, 


1937. 


6d. net. Cambridge 


Burma: National Life in Better Perspective.—The 
new Burma Court at the Imperial Institute, South Ken- 
sington, is now open for public inspection. It is situated 
near the India, Ceylon, and Malaya Courts, and any visitor 
bent on making either a long or a short ‘tour of the 
Empire in miniature ” can take it in his stride. Formed 
from scattered individual Burmese exhibits which had 
previously figured in the Exhibition Hall at India House, 
Aldwych, or in the India Court of the Institute, the collec- 
tion is quite a substantial one, and presents in clear focus 
a broad picture of native life, scenery, and industry, which 
springs a pleasant surprise on the visitor who has not 
studied Burma as a national unit. 

+ + + 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Press, Ltn. has issued the 
customary list of new and forthcoming publications. We 
notice Things I cannot forget, by Dr. P. B. Ballard, and 
Vol. II, on Europe, of Prof. J. F. Unstead’s Systematic 
Regional Geography. Additions are also being made to the 
New General Science Series edited by W. J. Gale; they 
are Part II of 4 First Book of General Science by the editor. 
Chemistry by J. A. Lauwerys and J. Ellison, and General 
Physics by F. Oldham and E. Langton. Miss Elsie V. M. 
Knight is producing a three-year course for seniors entitled 
The Golden Science Series, of which Book III is promised. 
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THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY 


X1.—PREHISTORIC TIMES 
By E. N. FALLAIZE, formerly Hon. Secretary of the Royal Anthropological Society 


PREHISTORIC times and the rise of early civiliza- 

tions should afford, it would seem, an unsurpassed 
field for the imaginative writer, but it has been little 
cultivated. For this there are various reasons, some 
of which are of no little sociological interest. 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century, attempts 
to depict early forms of society, largely fictional, though 
at times founded upon a modicum of ethnographical 
material, belonged to the realm of political philosophy, 
rather than to the province of purely imaginative 
literature. None the less, primitive society, as these 
writers saw it, was more often than not a projection into 
the past of the Golden Age of the idealist, which had 
little or no counterpart in fact. The state of Nature 
of Rousseau’s Contrat Social was as much an ideal picture 
as More’s Utopia, and little closer in relation to fact 
than the simple communities, which the authors pro- 


fessed to describe in the account of Peter Wilkin’s flying 
men or the natives of Disraeli’s Popaniila. 

Not all writers were completely unregardful of the 
probabilities indicated by such ethnographical evidence 
as was available. In Hobbes Leviathan the state of 
Nature is a state of war. But down to quite recent times, 
even when the author’s views were not coloured by 
interest in the propagation of a political idea, any 
attempt to depict primitive society was conditioned by 
the theological prepossessions of the day. A chronology 
which began in the year 4,004 B.C., and a view of the 
history of man which was determined by the doctrine of 
the Fall, inevitably ruled out any conception of the 
origin and early history of man which could reflect 
the findings of archaeological science, even in its maney: 
in the lighter literature of the time. 

In the earlier years of the nineteenth century, primitive 
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man in the generally accepted view was still either devil 
—the “ savage ’’—or little removed from the angels, as 
living in something nearly akin to the perfect simplicity 
of man before the Fall. To the latter strain, belong the 
noble savage of the school of Rousseau and the Indians 
of Fenimore Cooper’s novels; while writers on the 
indigenes and the antiquities of America, such as Lord 
Kingsborough, were constrained to seek their origins 
in Egypt or Palestine, as otherwise there seemed to be 
no human source available that was mentioned in Holy 
Writ. As the Indians were obviously not descendants 
of Japhet, the only alternative was a Satanic origin. 

All this changes with the advent of the evolutionary 
view of man and his culture, which followed on the 
publication of The Origin of Species in 1859. The 
application by Sir John Lubbock (afterwards Lord 
Avebury) and others of the methods in cultural studies 
formulated by Sir Edward Tylor, the founder of modern 
anthropology, to the interpretation of the facts revealed 
by archaeological investigation, opened the way to the 
imaginative treatment of the early history of mankind, 
not reared on fancy, but with a basis of scientific fact. 
The publication of Mallock’s The New Republic, in 1888, 
indicates the growth of a new public, receptive of ideas, 
then regarded as advanced, such as underlie the con- 
ception of the origin of man and the history of civiliza- 
tion as an upward struggle from humble beginnings, 
instead of a degeneracy from a noble, if simple, state of 
perfection. 

Mallock, however, had aimed at a society, which was 
“ privileged ” both intellectually and socially, just as the 
historical novelist of the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century had written for a public that was essentially 
“ aristocratic.” The spread of education after the 
Education Act of 1870 warranted the introduction of 
the historical novelists to a wider public through the 
medium of the cheap paper-covered edition. In a like 
manner, the increase in the number of low-priced popular 
magazines in the last decade of the nineteenth century 
afforded the popular writer on scientific subjects, as well 
as the imaginative interpreter of scientific facts in the 
short story, an opportunity to reach a public which 
was being stimulated to absorb such material through 
the popular writings of Grant Allen and others of like 
views. 

The cause of the popularization of science owes an 
immense debt to the sixpenny magazine of the twenty 
years before the War. It afforded the writer of the 
informative article and the short story, for which it 
created a demand, an opportunity to bring before a 
public, wider than ever before, the latest results and 
methods in the development of science—an excellent 
achievement, even though the purist might deplore the 
fact that editorial exigency tended to emphasize the 
spectacular and demand a treatment that frequently 
was superficial. It was, however, the popularity of the 
sixpenny monthly and the penny weekly that enabled 
H. G. Wells and others who followed in his steps, to 
establish themselves as imaginative writers who were 
interested in scientific aims, ideas and methods. 


The short story was an invaluable medium for those 
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who wished to exploit archaeological knowledge in 
fiction ; and the most successful were those who were 
able to sustain interest without an overload of detail, 
which might weary all but a certain restricted class of 
reader. Owing to the advance of archaeological know- 
ledge since the beginning of the present century, those 
writers have best survived the test of time in whose work 
the presentation of material conditions is subordinated 
to the creation of atmosphere and psychological interest 
—a field in which the early stories of H. G. Wells were 
supreme. His story of the Stone Age in Stories of Space 
and Time (1899) is a masterly piece of constructive 
imagination. 

More ambitious, however, in attempting a full length 
portrait of palaeolithic man was The Story of Ab (New 
York, 1897) by Stanley Waterlow, a lively recon- 
struction of the life of the cave man of the palaeolithic 
period. Jack London’s Before Adam (1907), again, 
follows the tradition of the short story, and moreover 
is remarkable for its use of dream material in imagina- 
tive reconstruction of the life and concepts of arboreal 
man. The psychological, rather than the material, is 
also the predominant interest and provides the atmos- 
phere in Rudyard Kipling’s thumbnail sketches of 
prehistoric and primitive man in Puck of Pook's Hill 
and Rewards and Fairies, in which he is indebted for 
the convincing elements in his characterization not so 
much to archaeological evidence, as to his understanding 
of the mentality of the aboriginal tribes of India (per- 
ceptible also in his development of the character of 
Mowgli in the “ Jungle Books.”’), combined with an 
appreciation and sympathetic understanding of the 
traditional beliefs and attitude of mind of the English 
peasant. 


The sympathy of Kipling for the deep-rooted lore of 
the English country-side has something in the nature 
of a counterpart in the interest in the natural features, 
vegetation, animal life and indigenous inhabitants of 


: America, which was stimulated by the efforts of the late 


Theodore Roosevelt when President of the United 
States, and is reflected in the books, among others, of 
C. G. D. Roberts, dealing with the natural life of the 
American forest. His In the Morning of Time (1919), 
does for human life what his other books had done for 
animal life. Here, after a prelude beginning in an empty 
world, we are given a picture of the building up of the 
life of primeval man and woman. Among a number 
of books for the younger generation which owed their 
origin to this inspiration The Tree Dwellers, by Catherine 
I. Dodge (1903), deserved a better fate than to be 
regarded merely as a school reading book, for its careful 
and detailed account of the stages by which progress in 
material culture has been effected in the growth of 
primitive society. 

Finally, of pre-War books mention may be made of 
Ashton Hilliers The Wonder Girl (1910), a remarkable 
imaginative picture of the Old Stone Age and the cave 
man, and Conan Doyle’s The Lost World (1912), in 
which an exploring party in South America stumbles 
on a surviving fauna of palaeozoic age, in which the 
plesiosaurus, iguanodons, and other extinct beasts still 
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flourish. They are described with no little attention to 
accuracy of detail, a remarkable tour de force to appear 
in a popular magazine before publication in book form. 
Indeed, it is no little tribute to popular writers that 
primitive or prehistoric man had become so much of a 
household word as to serve as the theme of a popular 
series of humorous drawings by E. T. Reed in the pages 
of Punch. 

Among the influences deterring imaginative writers 
from devoting attention to prehistoric times, to which 
reference was made above, must undoubtedly be counted 
the technical equipment necessary, making preparation 
for any canvas larger than the short story an effort for 
which the return was not likely to be commensurate. 
Post-War developments in archaeological studies have 
made these demands even greater, ,and little in this 
department of letters has appeared. Two works may be 
mentioned, neither by English authors, though both are 
available in translation—When Mammoth roamed the 
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Frozen Earth (1930), by Heindich Schültz, a German 
book which, as its title indicates, deals with man in the 
Ice Age in Europe, immediately before the disappear- 
ance of the mammoth, and The Long Journey (1919-1922 
in Danish), by Johannes Vilhelm Jensen, an epic pro- 
duction in three parts, covering the history of northern 
Europe from the earliest times down to the eve of 
modern days. The first, “ Fire and Ice” covers the 
prehistoric period, the second ‘‘ The Cimbrians,” the 
early historic period. In these later works, reflecting 
the increased scientific precision of post-War prehistoric 
archaeology, the authors rely not so much on powers of 
imaginative reconstruction, as did earlier writers, as on 
accurate attention to scientific detail and reliance on 
carefully documented evidence. With the exception 
of the last-named, these works mentioned here deal 
only with the Stone Age and the earlier prehistoric times. 
Later prehistory and the rise of early civilizations in 
Egypt and the Near East will be considered later. 


FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 
IV. DISCIPLINE : SCHOOL DRAMATICS 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., ex-Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers’ Company's School 


Y dear W. 

I said in my last letter that a head master can 
do nothing to help a weak disciplinarian, and you 
characterize this as a hard saying, if the word “ weak ” 
bears its usual meaning. I agree. What I should have 
said was a ‘‘ bad” disciplinarian, one in whose classes 
there is constant disorder after the term has got into 
its stride, so to speak. The context showed that, and 
I still maintain that a head master cannot help such a 
one. You cannot keep on punishing the boys. You 
cannot constantly be with the man. Of course, while 
you are with him, the boys behave well enough even if 


definition in the Oxford Concise Dictionary, and is not a 
meiosis, then I agree with you that a “weak ” dis- 
ciplinarian can be helped considerably by advice from 
his head master. And I hold that it is the duty of a 
head master to keep a watch, unobtrusive so far as that 
is possible, on a beginner for a time—he cannot be 
expected to handle a class perfectly straightway—and 
to give him hints as to how to improve his technique. I 
should like to emphasize “ for a time.” After that, 
leave him alone. Hz will learn of his own accord. 

You ask me—suircastically ?—what I mean by a good 
disciplinarian. i mean a man who by his mere presence 


they do no real work, but directly your back is turned- “ensures quiet and order and work. He does not need to 


there is the same old disorder, though they are often 
cunning enough not to be noisy. Nor can you spare 
another member of your staff to be constantly with 
him. 

I have heard it argued—I don’t know how seriously— 
that it is positively good for a school to have one bad 
disciplinarian on whom the boys can work off such 
devilry as is in them. It is contended—again, I don’t 
know how seriously—that, the devilry being thus cast 
out, the boys will be extra well-behaved and diligent with 
the other masters. I don’t believe this for a moment. 
On the contrary, I believe that the tendency is to try it 
on with the other masters. If they refrain from doing 
that, they are at any rate slower in settling down to 
real work. Again, I say that the only thing to do is to 
get rid as soon as possible of a bad disciplinarian. In 
another school he may with luck make a good start and 
be able to keep it up—I have known this to happen. 
But, as I said before, he will never succeed in the school 
in which he has started badly. 

But if, as you say, “ weak ” is used in its proper sense 
of “ wanting in strength or power,” according to the 


give orders for quiet and order and work, and he does not 
need to make his lessons interesting. A man who can 
only ensure quiet and order and work by the dope of 
interest is, in my opinion, a weak disciplinarian. After 
all, much of the work that has to be done in a school 
cannot be made interesting. Not, of course, that I am 
against making a lesson interesting, when the subject 
admits of it, so long as the interest is not artificial. 
But boys should be trained at school to do uninteresting 
work cheerfully. In the outside world a great deal of 
the work which they will have to do will be uninteresting. 

I was much struck some time back by the comment 
of a head master on a member of his staff. “He keeps 
order,” he said, “ by what I consider unfair means— 
appeals to the boys’ deeper emotions. The deeper emo- 
tions of boys are very sacred and should not be stirred 
up in the ordinary course of school work.” It appears 
that the master in question, whenever he saw a tendency 
to disorder, began to orate at some length on some such 
topic as a schoolboy’s sense of honour, his duty to his 
parents, his duty to himself and his duty to his school. 
The class disliked his homily so much that it abandoned 
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any desire for disorder. 
friend’s comment ? 

You ask, how can one tell, in making an appointment, 
whether an applicant is a good disciplinarian? It is 
impossible to explain in words. After a certain amount 
of experience in making appointments, one gets a kind 
of “ hunch.” One knows within oneself that a “‘ broth of 
a boy ” will be weak and that a small puny-looking man 
will be all right. 

What do I think of your ambitious dramatics project ? 
Well, I am an old-fashioned person, as you know, and I 
“ hae ma doots.” Yes, I know that you have a splendid 
+ producer, and under hisinstruction your boys are capable 


What do you think of my 
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of a magnificent performance which will astonish and 
delight the parents and others who come to see it—even 
professional dramatic critics. Why doubt, therefore ? 
Because dramatics are so terribly absorbing, much more 
so than even games. The boys chosen to act will throw 
themselves whole-heartedly into the work and during the 
lengthy period of preparation, and after, school-work will 
be a very minor consideration with them. I am anti- 
quated enough to think that anything which tends to 
create false values is mischievous. 
You will no doubt tell me to go back to the ark. 
Yours ever, 
W. J. T. 


BEGINNINGS OF TOWN-LIFE IN BRITAIN* 


By DR. R. E. MORTIMER WHEELER, F.S.A., Curator of the London Museum 


HE foundation of town-life in Britain has been 
ascribed to the Romans. The Celts are regarded 
as essentially a mobile country-folk, with a fluid, non- 
localized system of administration that is epitomized for 
the modern mind in the organization of the Highland 
clan. “The Germans and English,” wrote Haverfield, 
of the pre-Roman populations, “‘ occupied villages. . . . 
They dwelt scattered up and down the land.... The 
appearance of town-life among any of them is a sign 
from the south.” And a generation later, the most 
eminent of Haverfield’s pupils and successors has 
recently affirmed that the “ hut-clusters,’’ which in part 
represent for us the pre-Roman settlements of Britain, 
“ were in no sense the nuclei and symbols of British 
civilization ; they were not so much cities as slums.” 
Even if the sequence of thought in the last statement 
be disputed, the implication is clear: ‘‘ to convert 
Britain into a province of the Roman empire was to 
civilize it in the most literal sense of the word: to 
furnish it (for the first time) with towns.” 


The purpose of the present lecture is to test these 
assertions in the light of advancing knowledge and to 
check our estimate of the Roman contribution to British 
urbanization—matters of fundamental historical import- 
ance, in which nevertheless the determining factor ‘is 
archaeology rather than history. 

On the historical side the familiar evidence may be 
re-stated shortly. To Julius Caesar, who knew only a 
part of south-eastern Britain, a British “ city ” was a 
clearance in the woodland, fortified by rampart and 
ditch and used as a place of refuge both for men and 
animals in emergency. Beyond remarking upon the 
extreme number of buildings, “‘ similar to those of Gaul,” 
Caesar adds nothing to our picture of the native settle- 
ments of Kent or Hertfordshire in his time. Archaeo- 
logical exploration of the last few years at sites such as 
Wheathampstead, St. Albans and Colchester has, 
however, supplied further details. These cities were of 
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large size. Wheathampstead, the earliest of them, and 
possibly itself the ‘‘ oppidum Cassivellauni ’’ stormed by 
Caesar in 54 B.C., was nearly I00 acres in extent and 
strongly entrenched. The adjacent countryside was 
delimited by boundary dykes which would also assist 
in the protection of flocks and herds in time of unrest. 
And, not least, the situation of these towns in the 
immediate vicinity of river-fords and cross-country 
routes indicates an interdependence and coherence 
amongst them which lifts them out of the parochialism 
of a mere peasant kraal. But it is on the downs of 
Wessex and amongst the foot-hills of the Welsh border, 
in a country unknown to Caesar, that the most obvious 
and dramatic vestiges of our pre-Roman communities 
have survived ; and here, too—in Wiltshire, Hampshire, 
Dorset, Devon and Gloucestershire—exploration has 
proceeded at an unprecedented pace in recent years. 
This is not the context for a detailed discussion 
of these investigations. It will suffice to observe the 
number of the sites—between central Hampshire and 
eastern Devon alone there are still upwards of seventy 
Iron Age fortified settlements, of which half at least are 
of considerable size: and that many of them were 
permanently occupied, with houses and streets, sheltered 
by massive lines of rampart and ditch, the construction 
of which implies no small degree of wealth and authority 
and skill. What are now merely turf-grown mounds are 
known to have had originally the dignity of timber or 
masonry revetment ; the summits of the main ramparts 
were reinforced fighting-platforms, and towers rose here 
and there amongst the outworks to control the 
approaches. The Dorset Maiden Castle, for example, 
stood like some provincial Mycenae of the downlands, 
known, it seems, as Duntum (the Dun or the City) to 
Ptolemy’s informants. And what may be said of Maiden 
Castle may be said in commensurate degree of the many 
surviving works of the kind. By virtue of the permanence 
of their defensive architecture, the extent of their 
population relative to the total population of the period 
and the administrative centralization which they imply, 
the larger of them can only be designated “ towns ” or 
“cities,” in a true sense of the term. The Romans 
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normally applied to them the word oppidum, a word 
whereby Cicero could refer to Antioch or Livy to Rome 
itself. 

In the light of these new or newly verified facts, it is 
difficult now to deprive the Celtic inhabitants of lowland 
Britain of the rights of citizenship. Whether by modern 
standards these cities were or were not “slums” is 
unimportant. It cannot be denied that the British 
lowlanders of the first century B.c. were organized 
primarily in civic units. Citizenship was no innovation 
in Roman Britain. But let not this modification of the 
traditional view be pressed too far. One important 
element of the fully developed civic hfe of the classical 
world was absent or merely incipient in the life of these 
downland cities : namely, commerce. The almost endless 
cultural variety which marks our British Iron Age 
settlements reflects their essential parochialism. Their 
economic basis was agricultural. Their economic outlook 
was defined by the productivity of a given tract of country- 
side in relation to a limited agricultural equipment. 

If I may again cite Maiden Castle, I would 
emphasize how few of the many hundreds of objects 
found there during four years’ intensive exploration 
are likely to have been brought from far afield. 
Stone, iron, clay, bone, horn were all to be found 
within four miles of the site. Bronze or its components 
would have, it is true, to be imported into the region, 
but bronze was sparingly used. Two coral beads merely 
emphasize the extreme rarity of “ luxury ” imports. 
Nor is the explanation far to seek. The tracts of naturally 
open country in which the Iron Age population was 
nucleated produced, as a rule, little that was of export 
value. There was nothing wherewith to balance an 
import trade. The downland citizens lived mainly by 
‘“ taking in each other’s washing.” Movements of 
population from overseas, dynastic ambition and other 
disturbing accidents broke their routine from time to 
time, but neither caravans nor argosies linked them 
permanently with worlds beyond the horizon. 

This conclusion may seem at first sight to be at 
variance with the statement of Strabo, at the beginning 
of the present era, that Britain exported corn, cattle, 
gold, silver, iron, skins, slaves and hunting dogs—a 
statement modified, indeed, by the same writer when he 
refers also to the meanness and small worth of the 
British exports. This export trade was doubtless con- 
fined mainly to the Belgic states of the south-east, 
whose cities, as indicated above, are in fact related to 
traffic-lines to a degree not apparent in the downland 
oppida of the west. This modest south-eastern trade 
linked Britain, however, with Roman Gaul and prepared 
the way for that Roman occupation which, as we have 
seen, may be said more fairly to have re-modelled than 
to have created the urban life of the British lowland. 

The modernity of the general lay-out of Roman 
Britain is familiar. Backed by an imperial treasury and 
a central authority, the Roman engineers arterialized 
the new province with a simplicity and directness that 
have retained their influence even into an industrial era 
which could not be foreseen. When not merely ancient 
cities such as London, Leicester, Winchester and York, 
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but even essentially modern growths such as Manchester 
and Wigan are found to be in direct contact with Roman 
Britain, it is easy to stress the almost uncanny vision 
of the Roman surveyor. And yet, Roman Britain failed, 
particularly in respect of its elaborate urban organization 
—failed not merely because of the increasing corruption 
and mutability of imperial authority, nor yet merely 
because of barbarian onslaught. It failed because Roman 
Britain was designed by its masters as a closely co- 
ordinated commercial province, whereas at heart it 
remained essentially what it had been in the pre-Roman 
era—a province of nucleated agricultural folk, capable 
of producing scarcely more than sufficed their own needs, 
with little margin for barter. 

The unhappy progress of the Roman towns from their 
initial glory to their ultimate dereliction is easier to 
follow now than it was half a dozen years ago. Five 
years’ work at Verulamium (St. Albans), work at 
Colchester, Wroxeter and elsewhere, have contributed 
to our enlightenment. Briefly, the story as we now 
know it in southern England is this. The Roman army 
of invasion in A.D. 43 swarmed across lowland Britain, 
much as their modern successors swarmed across 
Abyssinia. Native towns which resisted were stormed 
and dismantled: at Maiden Castle during the past 
summer the British war-cemetery—skeletons of men 
who had died from sword cuts or, in one case, with a 
Roman arrow-head in the spine—were found outside one 
of the gates of the fortress-city ; whilst the gateway 
itself had been violently wrecked at the same period. 
But (a new piece of evidence) the population was not 
at once displaced. In their demilitarized towns, the 
native citizens were allowed to remain for two decades 
after the conquest, t.e. during the period in which the 
new province was being designed and “ built.” 

Roman Britain was not built ina day. Foreign capital 
had to be attracted into it, by optimistic stories of its 
wealth in “ gold, silver and other metals ” which Tacitus 
names as the “ reward of victory.” Foreign craftsmen 
had to revolutionize the homely architecture of the 
native : it seems likely indeed that the number of foreign 
craftsmen in Britain was larger than has sometimes been 
supposed. All this took time. It was not indeed until 
the era of Hadrian and the Antonines that the Roman 
towns of Britain were made really ship-shape, and then 
only, it may be inferred, by large grants-in-aid from the 
imperial treasury. By the middle of the second century 
cities such as London, with its three miles of massive 
wall and rampart, or Verulamium with its two miles of 
wall and its monumental gateways, shone brightly on 
the provincial landscape. Little more than a century 
later, the bubble had burst. The towns lay in a state 
of semi-ruin. The town walls of Verulamium were 
crumbling in decay, and carts passed carelessly over the 
fallen columns of the Wroxeter market-place. 

The reorganization of the Empire under Diocletian 
and his colleagues brought a momentary respite: 
at Verulamium, houses were rebuilt, the municipal 
theatre was raised from its ruins and (significantly, 
perhaps) enlarged. But before the end of the fourth 
century, the City was once more in decay. Many of its 
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remoter houses were no longer occupied, save partially 
and intermittently by squatters. The City had degen- 
erated into a shrunken slum. How had this come about ? 

In part, the adversities which afflicted the cities of 
Roman Britain were universal throughout the Empire. 
They were aggravated, however, by local conditions. 
Successful town life such as was contemplated in the 
design of the Romano-British cities implies the creation 
of a considerable and prosperous middle class. Such a 
class subsists on commerce and industry ; and that is 
where the Romanization of Britain failed. Rome effected 
a political and social revolution in Britain, but fell short 
of success in effecting a commensurate economic revolu- 
tion. True, lead mines, iron mines, even occasional 
gold-mines were opened up here and there, and must be 
supposed to have brought some small revenue into the 
country. But, so far as evidence goes at present, there 
was no corresponding development on the dominant agri- 
cultural side. Although occasional traces of the coulter- 
plough have been found, the fertile but heavy clay-lands 
seem scarcely to have been brought into cultivation. 

Much play has indeed been made of the sending 
of British grain ships to the Rhine at a moment 
of emergency in the fourth century, but there is no 
general evidence that Romano-British agriculture pro- 
duced any great surplus for export. The introduction 
of the Roman villa-system would appear rather to have 
disciplined some part of British agriculture than to have 
advanced it technically. Indeed, one might in a certain 
sense go further and claim that, as a whole, Rome 
disciplined Britain rather than revolutionized it. 

In summary, the main issues may be stated thus. 
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Urban life had developed extensively in the British 
lowlands during the pre-Roman Iron Age. Materially, 
the Iron Age citizen lived in the same kind of environ- 
ment as his country cousin: his house and furniture 
differed scarcely at all whether he lived in Maiden Castle 
or in some obscure hamlet. There was in effect no middle 
class distinguished economically from those above and 
below. Such distinctions as existed would appear to have 
been based rather on tribal grade than on personal 
wealth. Upon this simple social system, the Roman 
regime attempted to impose the differentiations and re- 
sponsibilities of a developed commercialism. Artificially 
reinforced, this foreign system seemed for two brief 
periods—in the middle of the second century and at the 
beginning of the fourth—to achieve some success. For 
the rest it collapsed, leaving at the end of the fourth 
century an impoverished residue-population in the cities 
with a limited and harassed urban official class. 

Only in the country, where such limited advance- 
ment as the Roman regime introduced was not wholly 
foreign to the native agricultural tradition, did Roman 
Britain prosper consistently, building up (it would appear) 
a squirearchy somewhat of the kind which was again 
at a later age to prove congenial to rural England. 
Country houses and country shrines, constructed and 
reconstructed at the end of the fourth or even in the 
fifth century, form an eloquent contrast to the 
Verulamium theatre, which was by that time a municipal 
rubbish-dump, or to the long-decayed civic centre of 
Uriconium. The subsequent revival of the Roman 
cities in the middle ages was a tribute rather to the 
Roman engineer than to the Roman economist. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


A FAIR number of Members of Parliament were once 
pupil teachers in elementary schools, but Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald was the only one who became Prime Minister 
and First Lord of the Treasury. He occupied these 
high offices in the first Labour Government in 1924, and 
again in the National Government from 1929 to 1935, 
and was thus a splendid example of the “ From Log 
Cabin to White House ” type so worthily represented 
in the United States by Abraham Lincoln. 
Mr. MacDonald was born at Lossiemouth on October 12, 
1866, and began his education in a Board School at 
Drainie, near there. He left at an early age to work 
in the fields but returned after a while to his school as a 
pupil teacher. When 18 years of age, he left his native 
town for an appointment with a Boys’ and Young Men’s 
Guild in Bristol, and it was there that he first became 
associated with the Labour Movement and the Socialist 
Democratic Federation. While at his school, the head 
master gave him an hour’s tuition every morning before 
the other boys arrived, and he began to study subjects 
in Cassell’s Popular Educator and Science for All with 
the view of becoming a science teacher. He continued 
these studies at Bristol, where he was particularly 
interested in the geology of the district, and later in 
_London, where he attended classes at Birkbeck College, 
and read in his luncheon hours at the Guildhall Library. 
Various circumstances led him, however, into the field 
of social reform, and in 1900 he became Secretary of the 


Labour Party. It is scarcely too much to say that he 
was the finest personality the Party has ever had and 
was chiefly responsible for making it an important part 
of our national life. He had a handsome presence, wide 
intellectual interests, noble thoughts, and the power of 
attractive expression in speech and writing. Such a 
combination of gifts is rare, and he made the best use 
of his talents throughout his life. At 62 years of age, 
the favourite quotation contributed by him to a birthday 
book was “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might,” and it was this principle that gave 
enthusiasm and power to his great abilities. He died 
suddenly at sea on November g, but the record of his 
life will long remain in history as a stimulus to high 
endeavour and great achievement. 
* * * 

More than 2,000 years ago Democritus taught that 
the universe was made up of atoms varying in size and 
shape and moving in a vacuum. This philosophic con- 
ception was described by Lucretius in his great poem, 
“ De Rerum Natura,” and became of scientific signi- 
ficance through the genius of John Dalton. Lord 
Rutherford, whose untimely death on October 19 is 
mourned throughout the scientific world, devoted the 
main part of his life to investigations of the nature of 
the atom itself, and his discoveries mark as important 
an epoch in the history of science as has ever been 
recorded. He proved that the atom had a definite 
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structure, and consisted of a central nucleus carrying 
a positive charge of electricity surrounded by a series of 
satellite electrons, the number of which is equal to the 
number of the net positive charges on the nucleus. By 
his work on the structure of the nucleus itself, he was 
led to experiments by which actual transmutation of one 
element into another was obtained. As an experi- 
mentalist he was supreme in conception and execution, 
and as a teacher he was the soul of inspiration, with the 
result that men who worked under him at the Cavendish 
Laboratory, Cambridge, occupy leading positions in 
many universities. 
x * * 

LORD RUTHERFORD was the youngest son of a farmer 
in New Zealand and was educated at Nelson College, 
Canterbury College, Christchurch, and New Zealand 
University. He was awarded an 1851 Exhibition 
Scholarship in 1894, and went to the Cavendish Labora- 
tory to undertake research under Sir J. J. Thomson, 
then the head of the Laboratory. From 1898 to 1907 
he was professor of physics at McGill University, 
Montreal, and then went to the University of Manchester, 
where he remained until I919, when he was appointed 
Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics in the 
University of Cambridge. He was President of the 
Royal Society from 1925 to 1930, and was recognized 
everywhere as a leader in physical science. He was not 
only the greatest scientific man of his time, but also 
a most lovable personality whose memory will be 
cherished with affection by all who ever came into 
contact with him. 

* * * 

THE new Vice-Chancellor of Birmingham University 
in succession to Sir Charles Grant Robertson, is Dr. 
Raymond Priestley, Vice-Chancellor of Melbourne 
University. Dr. Priestley, who is 51, was educated at 
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Tewkesbury Grammar School and at Bristol, Sydney, 
and Cambridge Universities. He was a member of two 
Antarctic expeditions led by Scott and Shackleton and 
had four years’ service in France with the Royal 
Engineers. Before going to Melbourne he had valuable 
experience in administration as a professorial Fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge, from 1923-34. 
* * * 


Mr. CHUTER EDE, M.P., is one of the very few teachers 
or ex-teachers to serve on the Area Committees set up 
under the Physical Training and Recreation Act of 1937. 
He has been appointed Chairman of the Area Committee 
for Surrey and Sussex. Mr. Ede, who is an Alderman 
of the Surrey County Council, was an assistant master 
in Surrey Primary Schools until 1914 and has had long 
Parliamentary experience during which he has served 
as Chairman of the Departmental Committee on Private 
Schools. 

* * * 

Mr. G. V. Carey, Headmaster of Eastbourne College, 
is retiring next April and will be succeeded by Mr. F. J. 
Nugee. Mr. Nugee was educated at Radley and Magdalen 
and has been a master at Radley since 1919, having 
been Sub-Warden since 1924. 

x * 


Dr. SYDNEY WaTSON, Organist of New College, 
Oxford, has been appointed Master of Music at Win- 
chester College. He will succeed Dr. Dyson, who was 


recently appointed Director of the Royal College of Music. 
` * * * 


THE newly-appointed Chief Education Officer for 
Somerset is Mr. W. J. Deacon. Mr. Deacon has pre- 
viously been an Assistant Education Officer for Warwick- 
shire and for Birmingham. He was for three years a 
master at Bedales, after taking a degree in history and 
English at Trinity College, Cambridge. ONLOOKER. 


LEARNING ABOUT FLYING 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH A CLASS AGED II-14 
By ELIZABETH CROSS, N.F.U. 


‘THE following experiment, carried out in a co- 

educational school, with pupils of 11-14, is quite 
possible of modification to suit differing circumstances, 
while retaining the main subject matter which seems to 
appeal very much to the modern child. The great 
interest shown in aeroplanes, airships and flying in 
general was the reason for planning the project, which 
aimed at involving a considerable amount of reading, 
writing and arithmetic practice, besides giving a fresh 
angle to the value of geography (including map-reading, 
weather study, &c.). 

After considerable preliminary discussion, it was 
decided that the course should aim at giving the pupils 
the following general information and experiences: 

I. Why and how an aeroplane flies. (Engine, &c.) 

2. Study of different types of aircraft and their 
special purposes. 

3. Study of air-ports and landing grounds. 
architectural problems, traffic problems, &c.) 

4. The education of a pilot, private and commercial. 
(The various skills necessary for the successful handling 
of a machine.) 


(Modern 


5. Weather reports and their necessity. (Pupils to 
have some practical work in weather recording, mapping 
different areas, &c.) 

6. Air routes, difficulties of choice, both economic, 
geographical and political. Pupils to have opportunity 
of studying actual routes already mapped, and of 
suggesting alternatives. 

7. History of flying. 

The first part of this course occupied one term, while 
No. 7, the history of flying, went on into another term. 
The time available was one definite hour-and-a-half 
period (for actual teaching and work by the pupils), and 
the use of such free periods for personal work (often 
half-an-hour to an hour a week was used) as chosen by 
the pupils themselves. The course was given in such a 
manner as to give the basic information necessary, to 
give the opportunities for actual work in mapping, 
writing notes, drawing diagrams, &c., to show which 
books and pamphlets might be consulted and also 
to give directions as to the minimum amount of record 
work required. After this, the pupils were left free to 
use their own initiative and carry out the project either 
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very simply and with the minimum amount of actual 
personal record-making, or with as much elaboration as 
their interests and free time permitted. It should be 
said that many did most comprehensive work, while all 
did more than the minimum in several sections, as it gave 
scope to their varying tastes and interests. 

The general lay-out of the course was, roughly, as 
follows : 


1. Why and how an aeroplane flies. 


This necessitated some explanation of the internal 
combustion engine, which was given as simply as possible, 
merely to demonstrate why successful aeroplanes had not 
been invented earlier. The actual elements of flying were 
then explained, and the practical work (making use of 
large loose-leaf note books, suitable for writing, drawing 
and filing diagrams and cuttings) consisted in the pupils 
making brief notes and many diagrams. These varied 
according to whether the pupil was chiefly interested in 
the mechanics of flying or in the more technical details 
of the engine, propeller, &c. 


Note.—Various books and journals were available for 
the class to consult during the work period. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, The Wonder Book of Aircraft, The 
Atr-Force Quarterly, A Rabbit in the Air (by David 
Garnett), Popular Flying, The Aeroplane. Also a great 


many pamphlets, maps and diagrams from Imperial. 


Airways who were most helpful when we wrote and told 
them of the work. 

2. Study of different types of aircraft. 

Here the class was divided into sections, each being 
given a certain amount of time to find out the essentials 
concerning air-liners, monoplanes, airships, seaplanes, &c., 
and make brief notes. A discussion then followed, with 
the teacher giving such explanations as were necessary, 
and amplifying any information that was not sufficiently 
full. The children had been asked to bring with them 
magazines, newspapers, cigarette cards and anything else 
that contained pictures of aircraft, and these were used 
either directly, mounted in the books being made, or used 
as a basis for making drawings. The work, here again, 
varied. Some pupils preferred to give a summary in 
their books of the information, very briefly, with sketch 
diagrams, while dealing more fully with one type that 
appealed to them, while others gave short accounts of 
each type with drawings or cut-out illustrations of all, 
and a diagram giving relative sizes, speeds, loads and 
so on. 


3. Study of airports and landing grounds. 

This was done on very similar lines to the first section, 
the teacher giving a considerable amount of informa- 
tion, which was amplified by a visit to an airport. 
The pupils added this information to their books, while 
some enthusiasts spent considerable time planning 
imaginary landing grounds, hangars, club-houses and 
soon. Illustrations were found of various airports, both 
in magazines, newspapers, and certain more technical 
journals such as Zhe Architectural Review and Design 
for To-day. Newspaper cuttings of interest were also 
kept and used in the pupils’ loose-leaf books. (This 
applied to all sections of the course.) 
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4. The education of a pilot. 

A brief outline of Air Ministry regulations was given 
by the teacher, and a discussion followed concerning 
this. Necessity for good health and quick reactions was 
emphasized, also the general education in geography, 
science and mathematics that makes the specialized 
training possible. 

The pupils made various use in their own books of 
this information. Some preferred the essay method ; 
others gave it in more tabulated form ; in all cases actual 
reading was done to check up the information given 
by the teacher. 


5. Weather reports. 

The work on weather had been linked up earlier with 
the other geography work. Weather records were kept 
daily as a class routine, so that by the time this section 
was reached the pupils had some practical experience 
and a considerable amount of data from which to make 
graphs and other weather reports. At this stage, some 
pupils had seen a film in which long distance pilots had 
played a part, and had seen the vital necessity for 
accurate weather reports and good forecasts. These 
pupils were invited to tell the rest of the class about the 
film and try and convey some of the real dangers that 
bad weather flying involves, and how necessary wireless 
communication is for safe flying. 

Some of the expression work in this section consisted 
of stories with a flying basis (depending for the plot 
mainly on weather conditions), pictures of different 
types of cloud formation, with their attendant meanings, 
charts and diagrams, also the addition to the books of 
newspaper cuttings dealing with aircraft and weather. 
It was also found possible to let the children hear weather 
reports broadcast for pilots, giving details of wind at so 
many miles per hour, visibility, height of clouds and so 
on. This was of great interest and they continued to get 
these reports on their radios at home. 

6. Atr routes. 

Here, certain publications from Imperial Airways were 
very valuable. These gave a very full discussion of 
the problem and formed the basis of the teaching, 
amplified by other material. Pupils did a certain 
amount of reading, but chiefly concentrated on making 
maps, sections showing mountain ranges, and giving a 
summary of the requirements for a good commercial 
route 

7. History of flying. 

As has been stated this section occupied the greater 
part of a second term. Very similar methods were used, 
pupils having some information given orally, but chiefly 
shown how to use the various books and pamphlets 
provided, and encouraged to bring material themselves 
from newspapers and magazines at home. 

The main aim was to trace the history of ideas about 
flying and the air, from the time of Greek legend, touching 
on the work of Da Vinci, dealing with early balloonists, 
the first aeroplanes, up to the present day. Certain 
practical work was done in making models, making fire- 
balloons and also model parachutes. Again loose-leaf 
notebooks were used, also charts made which showed 
the developments of flying. Here each pupil was able 
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to vary the work and show some attempts at original 
research. 

Difficulties encountered. 

A certain amount of trouble was needed to provide 
sufficient reading material for the class, at first. This was 
remedied as the course went on owing to the elastic 
nature of the work, for while one pupil would be making 
Maps or writing up material, the others could have access 
to the books and pamphlets they needed. Also, as time 
went on the pupils themselves discovered more reading 
matter at home, or obtained it from libraries, and our 
stock of newspapers containing suitable cuttings in- 
creased. (Notably The Times and the Daily Telegraph.) 

Again, the necessary elasticity of the pupils’ own work 
needed careful supervision, particularly for those who 
were not used to much choice in expression work. This 
was dealt with at first by putting up a list of suggested 
work, such as titles for essays, lists of questions to be 
answered on any topic, suggestions and directions for 
the making of charts, illustrations and graphs. This 
gave the necessary guidance and was consulted consider- 
ably at the beginning of the course, while later on it 
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proved less necessary, the pupils soon acquiring the self- 
confidence to make their own original suggestions. 

Slow readers were another difficulty, it took them far 
longer to do any original reading work, and so tended 
to keep them back. This was helped by the teacher 
giving them material as easy as possible, giving also 
guidance in what facts to look for, and marking certain 
passages for particular attention. This practice helped 
the slow readers considerably, and the fact that they 
were reading for a definite purpose gave them much 
needed enthusiasm for improvement. 

The course provided a considerable amount of reading 
and writing practice as had been hoped, and also gave 
scope for originality in making records and solving 
the many problems that arose in the planning of books 
and diagrams. The close contact with the real world 
of commerce and exploration made the pupils particularly 
interested in the work, while the use of reference books 
and magazines instead of the usual text-books gave 
practice in finding information (use of index, contents, 
&c.) that is not straightforward, but at the same time 
is of the “ outside world.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION RESULTS | 


In the November issue of the Journal of Education, 
page 717, Mr. Jenkyn Thomas, the well-known ex- 
Head Master of Hackney Downs School, writes that in at 
least 95 per cent of cases the results which he and his 
colleagues anticipated for School Certificate and Higher 
School Certificate Examinations were realized. One 
would be glad to know if Mr. Jenkyn Thomas is speaking 
from impression, or whether he could produce documen- 
tary evidence of this assertion. I am, I confess, almost 
as sceptical of unsupported statements of this kind as 
Mr. Thomas is sceptical of the story of a model answer 
prepared by an examiner and marked accidentally by 
his colleague. An old ‘friend of mine with great ex- 
perience of School Certificate Examinations who actually 
kept his records told me that his expectations and those 
of his colleagues, noted every year, were realized in 
75 per cent of the cases, a very different figure from 
Mr. Thomas’s 95 per cent. Mr. Thomas writes that 
people who believe in the story of the model answer 
will believe anything. He will be interested in finding 
that one of these credulous persons is Prof. Ben D. Wood, 
of Columbia University, one of the most distinguished 
authorities in American education at the present day, 
who wrote as follows : 

“ The facts of a subjective scale are well illustrated 
in the following anecdote concerning the grading of 
history papers by a group of college professors of 
history in the summer of 1920. One of the five or six 
expert readers assigned to a certain group of history 
papers, after scoring a few, wrote out for his own 
convenience what he considered a model paper for 
the given set of questions. By some mischance this 
mode! fell into the hands of another reader who graded 
it in a perfectly bona fide fashion. The mark he 
assigned to it was below passing, and, in accordance 
with the custom, this model was rated by a number of 
other expert readers in order to ensure that it was 


properly marked. The marks assigned to it by these 
readers varied from 40 to go.” (Ben D. Wood, 
“ Measurement of College Work,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, Vol. VII, 1921, pp. 301 ff.) 


The above passage is quoted in Prof. Kandel’s 
admirable book, Examinations and their Substitutes in 
the United States, published by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 1936, pp. 64, 65. 

P. J. HARTOG. 
* * 

Nobody likes facts which upset pet beliefs or theories, 
and Sir Philip Hartog evidently dislikes the figures which 
I gave in my last Letter to a Young Head Master. 
Indeed, he insinuates that they are not correct, but I 
can assure him that they are, so far as my experience 
is concerned, and I was a head master for thirty-nine 
years. 

With regard to the story of the model answer, in view 
of the eminence of the Professor who tells it, I shall 
have to admit that it was true in America. But, Ex 
America semper aliquid novi. And I still flatly refuse 
to believe that anything remotely resembling it can be 
true in school examinations—and I am only concerned 
with them—in this country. 

W. JENKYN THOMAS. 


THE CINEMA IN SCHOOLS 


It must be more than ten years ago that Sir James 
Marchant gave a free show to London teachers at the 
Stoll Theatre to prove to them how the Cinema could 
give added interest and life to their teaching. He had 
chosen certain episodes from English history, certain 
countries which were first shown in map form and then 
in views of the country-side and town. Even in black 
and white these must have fixed the look of the country 
on the pupils’ minds. Then he showed a play, and it 
may be guessed what an impression this would have made 
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on candidates preparing that play for an examination. 
They would see it in the round and the masterpieces 
of Shakespeare, Goldsmith or Sheridan would live, 
instead of being dull tasks in a book. But the teaching, 
like the clerical, profession leans to conservatism. And 
in this case finance probably proved a barrier. The cost 
of a projector and of a screen is not a light one; and 
the purchase or hire of films is more costly still. 

The Modern Language Association has for many years 
had a large number of magic-lantern slides which it has 
lent to its members. Could not a Film Lending Society 
be formed with special attention to the needs of schools ? 
The worst of the commercial films is that, for purposes of 
popularity, they distort history too violently. The 
recent “ Fire over England ” is an example of this ; 
but it is not half so bad as many others such as the 
‘‘Charge of the Light Brigade ” in which Tennyson’s 
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poem was called an epic—and the Indian Mutiny was 
made to precede the Crimean War. 

The American film magnates have an incurable hatred 
of accuracy ; they must bring in a love interest for the 
benefit of the hicks of the Middle West. They often engage 
historical and literary experts, but they pay little attention 
to their advice. It surely should be possible for English 
companies to produce a set of films, historical, geograph- 
ical and literary, that would be welcomed by schools. 
Although “ Victoria the Great ’’ is not perfect, yet it 
does give a vivid picture of a period of history that is 
beginning to become dim even to septuagenarians. 
The Edwardians and Georgians know nothing of it at 
all. In a school that possessed a cinema outfit, what 
more effective form of punishment would exist than the 
deprivation of seeing a film ? 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the November Competition is “ Nisus ”’ ; 
proxime accessit “ H. S. W.” 

The winner of the October Competition was 
Mr. T. R. N. Crofts, Royal Masonic (Senior) School, 
Bushey, Herts. 


We classify the twenty versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Nisus, H. S. W., Atlantis, Elfrida, Damon, 
Agricola. 

Class I1.—Martin, Dexter, Memus, Andrew, J. E. M., 
Borderer, Fantasia, Bubenberg, Old Trident, 
Pharma, R. E., Argentea (two versions), 
Onyx. 


VALSODA BY ANTONIO FOGAZZARO 


Vorrei su l’ardua guglia esser sepolto, 
Dove l'ultima luce a sera muor, 
Piede insolente non sentir sul volto, 
Inutil pianto non sentir sul cor. 


La bella rupe mia sarebbe fiera 

Il suo morto poeta di portar 

E mi vorrebbe ad ogni primavera 
Di mille fior selvaggi incoronar. 


La verrebbe a cercarmi la tempesta, 
Fedele amante ; e con il vento e il tuon 
Mi ruggirebbe al cerchio de la testa 

Del dolor suo la barbara canzon. 


Ma voi, signora pia, se navigando 
Veniste mai per questo lago un di, 
Direste, forse un poco sospirando : 
‘‘ Fu sempre ne le nuvole così.” 


TRANSLATED BY “ NIisus ” 


I would be buried where the daylight dying 

sheds its last splendour o’er yon soaring crest— 
hear o’er my heart no unavailing sighing— 

feel on my face no foot insulting pressed. 


Proudly my peerless crag would bear its burden, 
the precious burden of a poet dead : 

gladly each springtime would it bear its guerdon— 
a thousand artless flowers to crown my head. 


There would the tempest, ever-loyal lover, 
seek me with wind and thunder in its train ; 
these, wild in woe, around my head would hover, 
and howl the savage strophes of their pain. 


But if, dear lady, you should ever wander— 

if o'er these waves your bark should some day roam— 
you'ld say, and sigh perhaps a little, “ Yonder, 

among the clouds was ever thus his home.” 


H. S. W.” 


Fain would I lie on the lofty peak sleeping, 
Where the last gleams of light at the dusk hour die ; 
My heart should not wake to the sound of vain weeping 
Nor my head feel the tramp of rough feet passing by. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘' 


That pinnacled loveliness proudly would hold me 
Its singer now silent, and yearly would bring 
The beauty with which to enwreathe and enfold me, 
Of countless wild flowers that come with the spring. 
The tempest—true lover—to seek me would hasten, 
And with thunderous moan would encircle my head, 
And his hurricane voices in loud diapason 
Would chant a wild sorrowful dirge for the dead. 
But ah ! gracious lady, if you should be sailing 
And chance to pass over that water one day, 
(Your accents mayhap in a tender sigh failing) 
“ He was ever in cloudland like this,” you would say. 


The test in this translation lay in reproducing the 
poet’s mood and at the same time imitating the original 
rhyme-scheme and metre ; the meaning was simple, and 
—with one or two exceptions—was quite correctly 
translated. It was not an easy task, however, as the 
metre required a feminine ending in the first and third 
lines of each verse, and was therefore apt to sound heavy 
when rendered into English. 

By far the best translation was submitted by ‘‘ Nisus,” 
who incidentally sent in a Latin version as well, which 
is as good as the English one, if not better. There is 
a slight weakness in “ Nisus’s ” rendering of the second 
verse, where his translation neglects the meaning of the 
emphatic suo; but apart from that, it is an excellent 
piece of work. Proxime accessit, “ H. S. W.,’’ deserves 
honourable mention for a very good attempt. His last 
two lines, however, are. unworthy of the rest of the 
translation, which has some fine moments: the general 
effect is perhaps a little too easy- going for the mood of 
the original. “ Atlantis” marred an otherwise inter- 
esting attempt by an ambiguous translation of the last 
two lines in the third verse. The other three competitors 
in Class I, though keeping to the correct rhyme-scheme 
and for the most part to the correct metre, did not 
succeed in polishing up their versions sufficiently : there 
were several rather awkward turns of phrase. 

The rest of the competitors, who find themselves in 
Class II, should not be discouraged. Many of them made 

(Continued on page 764) 
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SOME BOOKS FOR USE IN SIXTH FORMS 


A NEW APPROACH 


TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 
by the Very Rev. C. A. ALINGTON, D.D. 2s. 6d. 


“Dr. Alington is a past-master of the art of 
interesting a school audience . . . teachers 
who use this book will not only derive much 
profit and enjoyment themselves, but will also 
find it an instrument which will impart a new 
interest and freshness to their Old Testament 
lessons.” —THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


IDEA AND EXPRESSION 
by R. W. MOORE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


The aim of this book is to encourage the 
development of critical standards, of individual 
tastes and of the power of self-expression both 
in speech and composition. The book offers 
a wide variety of exercises. ‘‘ It will stimulate 
thought and prove of considerable interest to 
upper forms.” —THE A.M.A. 


ENGLISH PROSE STYLE 
by HERBERT READ, LITT.D. 5s. net 


“ One specially welcomes a book like the 
present, which is anthology and exposition 
in one. ... The plan could scarcely be 
bettered, and is wrought to a finish which is 
noble and satisfying.” -MANCHESTER GUAR- 
DIAN. “ A most valuable book.” —SPECTATOR. 


FRENCH STYLE 
THROUGH UNSEENS 
by Dr. J. B. C. GRUNDY and M. THIERY. 4s. 


Ninety prose and verse passages for translation, 
which are characteristic specimens of their 
authors’ style. Dr. Grundy has provided intro- 
ductions, annotations, and critical questions 
designed to test appreciation. “‘ This is a book 
of great importance ; it marks a step forward in 
French teaching.” 

—THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


HIGHER 
UNPREPARED LATIN 
by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


“Should be welcome to teachers who wish 
their pupils at this stage to acquire not only 
facility in reading Latin but some appreciation 
of its literature.” LATIN TEACHING. “‘ An out- 
standingly good book.”—cCLASsICAL REVIEW. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


* 


* 


PORTUGAL STREET 


ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
by C. V. DURELL, M.A., and A. ROBSON, M.A. 


VOL. | 4s. voL. Il 6s. voL. Ill 7s. 6d. 
VOLS. Il and lll together |2s. 6d. 


Volume I (fourth edition) covers ordinary 
Higher Certificate requirements. Volumes II 
and III together cover the ground up to 
university entrance standard including some 
of the work, e.g. on matrices, that might be 
done with advantage by the capable scholar. 


A TEXTBOOK OF LIGHT 


by L. R. MIDDLETON, M.A., B.Sc. 6s. 
In the second edition of this widely-praised 
book both the new sign conventions recom- 
mended by the Physical Society are used along- 
side the existing convention. ‘‘ A book which 
will prove attractive to physics master and 
student alike.” —sCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


GROUNDWORK OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY 
by A. WILMORE, D.Sc. 7s. 6d. 


“ This volume is noteworthy, because it has a 
fresh outlook and strikes new ground, the 
author having the courage to depart from many 
of the time-honoured conventions of school 
geography. ... Useful bibliographies are given 
to all chapters.” — NATURE. 


MODERN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
by PROFESSOR C. D. HAZEN. 8s. 6d. 


Professor Hazen’s admirable survey of Euro- 
pean history covers the period 1789 to the 
Treaty of Versailles. ‘‘ Contains a fine array 
of historical portraits and other adornments. 
Undoubtedly a first-rate text-book.” 

—THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 
by T. K. DERRY, M.A., D.Phil. 4s. 6d. 
A short sketch of the growth of agriculture 
and trade, individual wealth and national 
policy, from prehistoric times to 1931. “‘ Well 
proportioned ... well arranged ... well written 
and up to date.” —THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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good attempts, but none of them quite reached Class I, 
because they did not master the real difficulties of rhyme 
and metre. Some chose their own metre and rhyme 
scheme, others failed to understand the pattern of the 
original poem. “ Martin’s’’ rendering was good, but 
she neglected to rhyme the first and third lines of each 
verse and her metre was a little forced. Both “ Dexter ”’ 
and ‘“‘Memus’’ found the last two verses easier to 
manage than the opening ones. “ Memus”’ in fact 
redeems an otherwise awkward translation by a fine last 
verse. “ J. E. M.” should beware of accentuating the 
unimportant words: her third verse was a happy one. 
“ Borderer ’’ could afford to let himself go in the choice 
of words: his translation seemed over simplified. The 
same criticism might apply to “ Fantasia,” whose last 
line is good, but whose rendering 1s too brisk for the 
mood expressed in the Italian. 

“ Bubenberg ” spoiled what might have been a first- 
class translation by making the lines far too long, and 
so making the whole poem seem dull and heavy. “ Old 
Trident ” would have taken a very much higher place 
in the list and would perhaps have reached the first class, 
had it not been for two bad mistakes in the second and 
fourth verses : in the second over the adjective selvaggi 
which he translates as 1” the savage lair, and in the 
fourth when he fails to grasp the tense of veniste. “ R. E.” 
made the same mistake over the tense: hers is a good 
attempt but would have been far better had it followed 
the rhyme scheme and metre of the original. “ Argentea ”' 
might have done better had she confined herself to 
sending in one rendering ; neither of those which she 
submitted had a sufhciently finished effect. “Onyx ”’ 
made a brave effort but handicapped herself by an 
incorrect and monotonous metre. 


For the benefit of our numerous Latinists we print 
the Latin verse translation by “ Nisus ” : 


Sint nostra in summo composta cacumine montis 
ossa, ubi saxa die deficiente rubent. 

calx illic voltus illudet nulla sepultos 
nec lacrimae incassum pectora nostra prement. 


At scopulus tantum gaudebit tollere pondus 
defunctas, uatis qui fuit, exuuias : 

at circum crescent ubi tempora uerna quotannis 
adstiterint, flores plurima turba leues. 


Nostra, fidelis amans, exquiret busta procella, 
et tonitru et rapidi flamina dira poli, 

et raucis alis circum mea tempora cingent, 
et pangent luctus carmina saeua sui. 


Tu tamen, ad nostras si forte meaueris oras 
nauigio ad nostrum uecta Corinna lacum 

forsitan haec dices, leuiter suspiria ducens ; 
VIXIT APUD NVBES : NVBIBUS IMMORITUR. 


Some comments from “ Ex Or ” on the subject of the 
recent Latin competition were passed on to our classical 
colleague, who finds them “ informative but not always 
correct. Eminus was simply, as stated, a clerical error. 
Housman—the most accurate scholar that ever lived— 
gives no sort of alternative either in his ed. major or 
his ed. minor. Obviously there is no possible alternative 
such as eminus, for a verb is necessary. ‘ Ex Or’ asks 
for a note on consumunt. No doubt the word is used in 
an unusual sense (but Ovid can write possidet aequor). 
All that it signifies is covers the surface of the sea.” 

Just too late for acknowledgment last month we 
received a suggestion from “Lee Anderson” that 
Heredia's Antoine et Cléopatre might be a good poem 
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to set for one of our French verse competitions. It 
certainly would, but this fine sonnet was the subject of 
a translation competition, a few years ago, in one of the 
literary weeklies—The Saturday Review, if we remember 
rightly. 


A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following passage from Memortas de un 
Solterén, by Emilia Pardo Bazan. 


Usted perdone—respondiéme Feita con su brio acostum- 
brado, que delataba la beneficiosa influencia del caldo y 
del añejo Jerez.—IJ.a heroína de Ibsen a que usted alude 
deja a su marido y a sus hijos. Se dan casos de mujeres 
que los dejan por motivos peores que los que guían a Nora ; 
pero, en fin, ello es que Nora abandona a tres inocentes. 
i Yo... abandono a varios culpables! No se asuste, ya 
le probaré que no exagero. Si estos culpables fuesen mis 
hijos . . . į puede que no tuviese valor para tanto, culpables 
y todo ! No son mis hijos. Por algo he formado la resolución 
de no casarme.—Los hijos deben de ser una cadena atroz. 

— No se figure usted : me duelen las niñas pequeñas y 
mi padre. He de estar tristísima los primeros tiempos, lejos 
de aquí. Desde que me convencí de que era preciso mar- 
charme, no he comido ; así me puse tan débil. Pero hay 
que armarse de valor. Convencida de que debo marcharme, 
me marcho, y salga el sol por Antequera. Cuanto más 
pronto.... 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication 1f necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the compeittor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 750, must reach 
the office by the first post on January 1, 1938, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


New Ideals in Education.—The twenty-third Con- 
ference will be held at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, at 
Easter, 1938 (April 16 to 21). The object of the Conference 
is to direct together in fellowship and under holiday 
conditions, all who are working for new ideals and to offer 
them a platform for discussion of difficulties and the 
communication of the results of experience and reflection ; 
to bring isolated experimenters into touch with one another ; 
and to give pioneering work the encouragement of recog- 
nition and criticism. The address of welcome will be given 
by Mr. M. L. Jacks and the subject of the Conference will 
be Education and Character (with reference to the Training 
of the Emotions). 


* * * 
“ Pen Pals.’’—American boys and girls would like to 
have ‘‘ pen pals” over here. Mr. R. C. Mishek, of the 


Waseca High School, Waseca, Minnesota, U.S.A., has asked 
that any students that would like to correspond with 
American students send their names to him. He also would 
like to have the teachers make out a list with names, 
address, ages, and sex of all students who want American 
“pen pals.” In the United States there are a great many 
boys and girls who are eager to correspond with scholars 
and students and tell all about their country and school. 
Mr. Mishek will distribute the names all over the entire 
United States from Waseca, Minnesota, U.S.A., and can 
use all the names that are obtainable and is anxious to 
obtain as many names and addresses as possible. He can 
use letters written at all ages from 11 to 25. All letters 
should be written in English. 
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By Howard HAYDEN, M.A. 
TWO YEARS’ WORK IN ENGLISH | 


1s. 6d. 


Cloth Boards 128 pages | 


| 
By Dr. R. G. Mitton, M.Sc. 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
With 167 diagrams and 22 photographs 
Cloth Boards 3s. 6d. 288 pages 


| 

| 

By C. H. Learner, B.A. | 

TEST EXERCISES IN FRENCH GRAMMAR | 

For Middle Forms 

Stiff Boards 1s. Od. 64 pages 
By F. M. FORREST 

JUNIOR GRADED TESTS IN FRENCH 
For Pupils’ Use 

1s. Od. 


Stiff Boards 64 pages 
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By THOMAS PICKLEs, B.Sc. 
MAP READING 
Paper Cover Is. 6d. 36 pages 
By A. P. GRAHAM, M.A., and Prof. MARPLES 
BIOLOGY 
Cloth Boards 4s. 6d. 372 pages 
By F. A. PHILBRIcK, M.A. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 
Cloth Boards 5s. Od. 368 pages 


By A. J. MEE, M.A., B.Sc. 
PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Cloth Boards 5s. Od. 296 pages 


By S. T. Lewis, B.A., and S. H. McGrapy, M.A. 
MAPPING EXERCISES IN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 1789-1936 


Stout Cover is. Od. 


32 pages 
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Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates, 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively : for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one depart- 
ment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at this 
stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. The final award will be made by the Editors, 
whose decision shall be final. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH I, 
1938. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 


Quarto paper (say 11 in. by gin.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a I in. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, ¢ in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 


Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ’’ should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 
. The Candidate’s age Jast birthday. This ts essential ; 
. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 
. The title of the essay ; 
. A declaration signed by the head of the school 
(a) Confirming the Candidate’s age ; 
(b) That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 
uncorrected work of the Candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay Competition,” 
and it should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Mh WN 


The Problem of the New Senior Schools.—The 
National Education Association has published a four-page 
leaflet entitled ‘‘ The New Senior Schools—Should they be 
Council or Denominational Schools ?’’ It contains a short 
explanation of the Education Act of 1936 so far as the 
second part is concerned, including grants of public money 
to denominational schools, appointment and reservation of 
teachers. It also shows how the public can raise objections 
to denominational schemes which ignore the larger public 
interests. 
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AIRCRAFT 
By H. COBLE and A. R. PAYNE 6s. net 


This is a fascinating book, well 
planned and comprehensive. It 
contains 66 full-page line draw- 
ings of famous aircraft and four 
illustrations in colour. There is 
a descriptien of every machine 
illustrated, giving all details of 
construction as well as an account 
of the particular flight which 
made the aeroplane famous. A 
book for the air-minded, whether 
young or old. 
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Chapel Furniture 
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Religious Tests for Teachers 


A good deal of attention, and indeed concern, was 
aroused throughout the teaching profession recently by 
the report of certain developments in North Wales which 
appeared to indicate the revival of religious tests. It is 
now revealed that wiser counsels have prevailed, and 
that in the particular area where controversy had 
become acute, steps have been taken to prevent what 
would certainly have been a religious test for every 
teacher in that area—a test which would have been most 
vigorously fought by the teachers’ professional organiza- 
tions. But although the difficulty has been solved, cer- 
tain aspects of the controversy should not be forgotten 
and they deserve comment while the issue is still fresh. 

North Wales has always been an area of strong 
religious feelings. Powerful and active Nonconformist 
churches are still dominant there, and the Church in 
Wales since the coming of Disestablishment has gained 
new life and progressed correspondingly. The churches 
are not disposed to stand aside from any sphere of 
communal activity: they have, for example, notably 
encouraged education, and if it is true to say that if 
denominational affiliations have occasionally intruded 
into educational appointments, it 1s also fair to add that 
the University College of Bangor and the many secondary 
schools were founded mainly through the exertions of 
ministers and clergy and prominent laymen. 

During the past two years, an artificial agitation was 
worked up in Caernarvonshire and Denbighshire over 
irresponsible allegations that some teachers were 
“ irreligious,” and that children in some schools were 
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being taught in an atmosphere of religious indifference 
and apathy. So far did this campaign go that in Caer- 
narvonshire a questionnaire was addressed to the head 
teachers of the secondary schools inviting information 
on this point. 

Meanwhile, the Bishop of St. Asaph apparently 
decided that the schools of Denbighshire were in need 
of a religious purge, and he persuaded the Education 
Committee to agree by a narrow majority that all 
teachers and applicants for teaching posts should be 
asked the following questions, ‘‘ Are you a Christian ? ” 
“ Do you attend a place of worship? ” The Teachers’ 
organizations at once reacted, and a joint letter was 
sent by the National Union of Teachers, the Assistant 
Masters’ and the Assistant Mistresses’ Association, 
requesting the Denbighshire Local Education Authority 
to take no action until a conference had been arranged 
with the teachers. Meanwhile, the Nonconformist 
Churches in the area awakened to the danger of credal 
tests inherent in these questions, and their local assem- 
blies passed resolutions of protest. Now, at last, the 
Denbighshire Local Education Authority has abandoned 
the proposed questions and no more will be heard of 
them there. 

At the same time, we feel that the episode calls for 
some pertinent comment. Religious tests are ahen to 
the British tradition, and this has been emphasized in 
successive Education Acts. Examples are the 1870 
Cowper-Temple Clause, and Section 72 of the 1921 Act, 
which prohibits a local authority for secondary educa- 
tion from incurring cost in allowing religious education 
to be given. Indeed, the most recent Act, that of 1936, 
specifically provides that when a local authority makes 
building grants for voluntary schools, a certain pro- 
portion of the teachers in those Church-controlled 
schools must be “ unreserved ’’ teachers, that is, they 
shall be exempted from religious tests. It goes without 
saying that had Denbighshire decided to question all 
applicants for posts in the Local Authority’s schools 
about their religious beliefs, those applicants would have 
been in a worse position than the unreserved teachers in 
the Church-provided schools. So much then for the 
legality of the proposed tests. 

Tests of this kind would, moreover, be educationally 
unsound and professionally wrong. They would assume 
that the paramount question is whether a teacher is a 
professing Christian rather than whether he is a skilled 
teacher of high character capable of carrying out the 
duties entrusted to him. Moreover, the questions are 
logically indefensible. They would exclude Unitarians 
and Jews, however distinguished their attainments were, 
and similarly they would debar from appointment such 
other applicants as are unable to accept fully the 
Christian faith, and who do not find that the orthodox 
services in churches and chapels can meet their individual 
needs. 

All such religious tests would in the long run put a 
premium on hypocrisy. The glib applicant who can 
loudly profess his beliefs would always score at the 
expense of the man who in true humility doubts his own 
agreement with orthodox religion and is not ready like 
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the Pharisee to call on his fellows to witness to his con- 
formity, and to his adherence to public worship and 
ritual. We were therefore glad to note that certain of 
the Nonconformist synods in North Wales were, on 
consideration, aware of the intolerance and the menace 
to religious liberty inherent in the proposed tests. 


The professional organizations of teachers have always 
been alive to the dangers implicit in tests of this kind. 
They recognize the fundamental need for a high standard 
of moral and ethical values, but they are equally con- 
vinced that the community must at all times preserve 
liberty of conscience. They realize that personal beliefs 
on religion are deep and intimate matters not to be un- 
folded in public places, and that apparently harmless 
inquiries into religious beliefs, even if permitted by law, 
would soon develop in certain circumstances into inquisi- 
tions based on dogmatic beliefs. Consequently, they will 
in the future as now oppose strongly any attempt to 
make entrance to the teaching profession dependent 
on any form of religious test. As guardians of the 
teacher's intellectual integrity they cannot do otherwise. 

In 1644, when the Parliamentary Army was being dis- 
turbed by sectarian dissensions which led to the dismissal 
of able officers and men, Cromwell, himself a convinced 
Puritan, was moved to utter words that may well be 
remembered wherever religious tests rear their ugly head. 

‘The State,” he said, ‘‘ in choosing men to serve it, 
takes no notice of their opinions—if they be willing to 
serve it faithfully, that suffices.” 


University Diploma in Arts and Crafts.—The 
Education Committee of the London County Council is of 
opinion that there is evidence of a general desire among 
teachers and local education authorities for the institution 
of a university diploma in arts and crafts, and it is suggested 
that such a diploma, obtainable after a course comprising 
technical training in arts and crafts, the study of the history 
of craft and the place of arts and crafts in education, would 
meet the needs of many specialist teachers. The Committee 
has, therefore, decided to ask the University of London to 
consider the possibility of instituting an external diploma 
in arts and crafts suitable for teachers. 

$ * $ 


The New Gibberish.—The alarming characteristics of 
modern speech, as used by many young people to-day, 
have moved Mr. J. W. Marriott to write an article under 
the above title for the current issue of The Nelsontan, 
the educational organ of Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
Ltd. First he discusses “ the excessive repetition of popular 
adjectives and adverbs which change like fashions in dress ” 
—the use of ‘‘terribly,’’ “ fearfully,” ‘horribly ’’ as 
synomyms for “ very ” ; and the many modern substitutes 
for the plain “ yes.” Another feature to which he directs 
attention is the practice of using short phrases lacking 
subject or verb when full sentences would be appropriate. 
Mention is also made of the introduction through American 
talking films of new slang words. What is the remedy ? 
Mr. Marriott believes that the school can play its part. 
The question-and-answer style has little value for English 
oral lessons, and he suggests that pupils should be made to 
tell a story, explain an idea, describe a process, or in some 
other way learn to think, and thus to speak, coherently. 
Free discussions, debates, mock trials and “ lecturettes ” 
on subjects of genuine interest to the pupils should be 
encouraged. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


ECIL RHODES had an admiration for the German 
Emperor and for the German nation. His great 
benefaction to Oxford University included provision for 
a number of German “Rhodes 
Scholars.” An echo has now come “ as 
an expression of gratitude ” from a 
Hamburg merchant, who prefers to 
remain anonymous. He has created a fund for the award 
annually of four scholarships of the value of 3,000 Rm. 
to young British graduates who desire to study in 
Germany. The scholarships are to be called “‘ The 
Hanseatic Scholarships ” and will be tenable for one 
year. Students of the universities of the British Empire 
will be eligible, preference being given to students from 
Great Britain. Selection will be made by a German and 
a British Committee. The founder expresses the hope, 
which the Prime Minister has endorsed, that the scholar- 
ships will do something “to further closer relations 
between the German and British peoples and to promote 
a consciousness of European solidarity.”’ 


“THE Queen, accompanied by the King, honoured the 

University of London by accepting the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Literature. The ceremony was 
impressive, the most spectacular so far 
staged in the new Bloomsbury building. 
The Chancellor, the Earl of Athlone, 
brother of Queen Mary, conferred the degree. In his 
address, he recalled that the King’s father, of happy 
memory, had laid the foundation stone of the building 
in 1933. The Chancellor looked forward to further 
visits from their Majesties “‘ if only to mark the progress 
of our new buildings as, pile upon pile, they rise to their 
completion.” There appears to be some misconception 
in the Chancellor’s mind as to the King’s relation to the 
University. As we pointed out on a previous occasion, 
it is “the King in Council” whois the Visitor. The office 
is mainly judicial and its duties are discharged by the 
President of the Privy Council. The King will always 
be a welcome visitor to the University in a personal 
rather than official capacity. It is unfortunate he cannot 
become an honorary graduate like his brother and 
father. 


University 
of London: 


"TBE new University Library is to occupy the whole of 
the central tower above the entrance hall, and the 
fourth floor of several blocks, with the room in the tower 
as central ganglion containing the 

yee catalogues. A University library on 

f the fourth floor may appear unusual, 

but in London the arrangement will offer great advan- 
tages in light, quiet, and ventilation. Readers will be 
able to study under the pleasantest conditions. Twenty- 
four study carrels are provided for persons engaged in 
special research work. There are to be special rooms for 
maps, paloeography and music, and the Durning- 
Lawrence Library on the first floor is to have comfortable 
furniture, “ comparable with the reading lounge of a 


club,” as Mr. Reginald Rye, the Librarian says, in an 
official description of the library. Seating accommoda- 
tion is to be provided for 300 readers, and for an additional 
200 by extensions at a later date. A photostat department 
will reproduce extracts from books, saving the labour 
of copying. The total cost is estimated at £305,411, of 
which £30,000 has been contributed by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company and £100,000 by the Middlesex County Council. 


"THE publication of an official biography of Lord 

Haldane is an event of interest to educationists, 
uncovering many arcana. Sir Frederick Maurice, the 
biographer, is able to write with special 
authority on Haldane’s achievements 
in army reform. Of Haldane’s educa- 
tional services, the evidence produced of his responsi- 
bility for the reorganization of the University of London 
under the Act of 1898 is convincing. Haldane was in 
political opposition at the time, but he helped to secure 
the interest of Balfour. The measure was adopted by 
the Government and was introduced by Sir John Gorst, 
a Vice-President of the Committee of the Council for 
Education. There was strong opposition in spite of the 
fact that the Senate and Convocation accepted the 
reform, Dr. (now Sir William) Collins, who happily still 
survives as the only Fellow of the University, and 
Fletcher Moulton (afterwards Lord Moulton), the dis- 
tinguished lawyer, being specially active. Haldane’s 
speech, reprinted in the biography in a shortened form, 
changed the atmosphere of the House, and the second 
reading was adopted without a division. The biography 
is in two volumes, of which only the first covering the 
period 1856-1915, is at present available. 


Lord Haldane. 


[7 will, we think, be generally agreed that the Royal 
Society of Teachers has made a wise move in 
deciding to reduce the fee for admission to the Register. 
The standard fee will remain at three 
pounds, but young teachers who are 
accepted within a year of becoming 
qualified for full membership will be admitted on pay- 
ment of one pound, while those who delay making 
application for a further two years will be called upon 
to pay two pounds. As a year’s experience is one of the 
conditions of registration, most of such applicants will 
in practice have two and four years respectively in 
which they may seek admission at the lower rate. 
During a transition period lasting until next July, all 
new applicants who became eligible after July, 1931, 
will be admitted at the fee of one pound. This substan- 
tial concession to teachers in the early stages of their 
career, will, we hope, induce them to register in large 
numbers. The Royal Society of Teachers has all along 
been hampered in its work because it did not represent 
the whole profession. If the professional standards which 
it is endeavouring to set up are to become a reality, it 
must receive greater support. We trust that this new 
departure will speedily show itself to be justified. 


The R.S.T. 
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A LETTER from Sir Kingsley Wood to Mr. W. G. 
Cove, M.P., announces a very welcome amendment 
to the Voluntary Contributors’ Pensions Act. During 
the Committee stage of the bill Mr. 
Cove moved an amendment to secure 
that teachers who were remunerated 
at the rate of £408 per annum should, for the purposes 
of the bill, be allowed to deduct their contributions to the 
Superannuation Fund and thus bring their income under 
£400 per annum and so come within the scope of the Act. 
The Minister could not accept the proposal at the time, 
but it has now been decided to accept total income as 
computed for income-tax purposes as total income for 
the purposes of the Act. Thus the case of the teachers 
referred to is completely covered. Full credit is due to 
Mr. Cove for his efforts in this matter, in which he was 
voicing the views of all sections of teachers. 


A Welcome 
Concession. 


"IHE Conference held at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
under the joint auspices of the London Teachers 
Association and the Workers’ Educational Association to 
consider educational advance in London 


panniers attracted a large and enthusiastic 
londen attendance. For some time the London 


Teachers Association has been pre- 
paring suggestions for educational reform to submit to 
the London County Council for inclusion in the next 
three-year programme, and these were embodied in a 
resolution passed by the meeting requesting the Council 
to make provision for the reduction in the size of classes 
in elementary schools to a maximum of thirty on the 
roll, for accelerating the reconditioning and re-modelling 
of older school buildings, and for a considerable extension 
of playing fields. In submitting the resolution, the 
Conference placed on record its appreciation of the action 
already taken by the Council to improve the educational 
service of London. As one speaker said, the core of the 
demand was the smaller class. This is, indeed, funda- 
mental, and we should like very much to see the London 
County Council taking the lead in this reform. It has a 
splendid opportunity. The party in power has made 
educational reform its special concern, and although no 
doubt other needed improvements will claim time and 
money, education should have its share. We are glad to 
note that the London Branch of the I.A.A.M. is advising 
its members to support the L.T.A. campaign, which 
is certainly one in which all teachers may join. 


EAN INGE, who rarely writes an uninteresting 
line, has been recently giving his impressions of 
school stories, by which he is not too impressed. And 
naturally, for the world of school is 

School Stories. not a fit subject for a novel. Novels 
have to do with human life, of which 

schooldays are so small and immature a part. Directly 
any one talks of schooł stories you hear Tom Brown 
mentioned. But how many read it now? Its senti- 
mentality and what then passed for muscular Chris- 
tianity are now almost as nauseous as Eric and parts of 
The Hill. The Fifth Form of St. Dominic's, a much more 
natural story, is now out of date. Does any one still 
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read The Bending of a Twig, about Shrewsbury, or 
Fathers of Men, on Uppingham, or The Prelude, on 
Marlborough ? Mr. Alec Waugh’s Loom of Youth was 
a precocious performance, but it did foretell the future 
successful novelist. Stalky and Co. is more a book of 
reminiscences than a novel, and Mr. Perrin and Mr. 
Traill has to do more with masters than with boys, as 
has The Lanchester Tradition, Mr. Chips and The 
Housemaster. Mr. Michael Scott has just written 
A Modern Tom Brown’s Schooldays which gives an 
honest picture of Rugby in Dr. David's day, but old 
Rugbeians tell me it is amusing but thin. And in that 
lies the crux of the question, school life does not, and 
should not, contain enough material for a novel. If the 
unhappy author praises his school he is said to be sen- 
timental; if he blames it, he is deficient in loyalty. He 
had, therefore, best let it alone. 


HERE are among us many sincere and learned 
advocates of co-education. In France it is re- 
garded with much disfavour. Even in England advanced 
medical men are beginning to declare 
that the mind of woman does not 
work in the same way as that of man. 
It would be absurd to assert that the female mind is in 
any way inferior to the male, when we see around us such 
proofs to the contrary. Still, on the whole it is found 
that both men and women work better apart. Oxford 
and Cambridge took a courageous step when they admitted 
women to the privileges of those universities. They 
were sufficiently crowded before, now they are grossly 
overcrowded. How much happier are the students at 
Holloway College, which has just celebrated its jubilee! 
Thomas Holloway was the Beecham of his day, and in 
endowing so munificently the building that bears his 
name and in placing it in such a commanding position 
amid the beautiful Surrey scenery, he builded better 
than he knew. His shop in the Euston Road, over 
which he lived for many years, looked out on a scene of 
gloomy squalor that urged him to build a lordly working 
house in ideal surroundings. It was completed four years 
after his death ; its chapel, its dining-hall and above all 
its picture-gallery are worthy of inspection. In this 
Nufheld age, as the Archbishop of Canterbury well 
styled it, surely it is not too much to expect that we 
may have among us far-sighted philanthropists who will 
provide other colleges for women which will lessen the 
number of female students at the mixed universities. 


Co-Education. 


CCORDING to the A.M.A., discussion within the 
Assistant Masters’ ‘Association on the Advisory 
Committee’s proposal to abolish the Group System in 
the School Certificate Examination has 
resulted in some measure of conversion. 
It appears that a small majority of the 
Executive Committee now favours the proposal, and 
that all members have been provided with a statement 
embodying the arguments on both sides. The Branches 
will no doubt have the subject on their agendas at their 
annual meetings preparatory to the deciding discussion 
at the Association’s Council meetings. More freedom 
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within the secondary school as we know it to-day, and 
the removal of an obstacle to the development of the 
secondary school of the future, seem to have been the 
arguments which have brought Assistant Masters so 
far on the road to endorsement of the policy of abolition. 
If the Council of the Association—which meets at Belfast 
in January—should follow the Executive Committee, 
three of the four members of the “ Joint Four” will 
have declared themseives “‘ abolitionists ” and it will be 
interesting to see what will then be the next move of the 
Joint Committee of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees and the “ Joint Four ” and how the examining 
bodies will respond to any representations made to them. 
“THE Report on the Examination for County Minor 
Scholarships (1937) recently issued by the West 
Riding Education Committee contains statistics, com- 
parative tables, reports of investiga- 
tions, and examiners’ reports that must 
interest all those who have anything 
to do with this examination under other authorities. 
One of the problems tackled is that of equalizing the 
opportunities of children with birthdays in different 
months of the year. The report does not explain the 
means adopted to this end, but the figures published 
show that the present method gives more satisfactory 
results than those previously obtained. Another 
experiment that aims at equalizing opportunities is the 
special allowance made to candidates from small schools, 
or from schools that have encountered special difficulties. 
Interesting too are the figures that show how far the 
internal preliminary test was successful in weeding out 
unsuitable candidates. In 1937, of the elementary school 
children between 10 and 12 years, 36-4 per cent were 
presented for the examination. Candidates not recom- 
mended by their head teachers are allowed to sit, and 
each year a certain number of those who failed to reach the 
necessary standard in the preliminary test are successful 
in the examination. It would be particularly interesting 
to know how such candidates turn out at the end of 
their secondary school careers! That such cases exist 
is proof that the test for admission to State secondary 
schools should not depend on a single examination. 


County Minor 
_ Scholarships. 


B a recent address to the Angus Association of the 

Educational Institute of Scotland, Prof. James 
Drever discussed the various problems associated with 
examinations. Examinations, he said, 
now dominated education to a degree 
undreamt of a generation ago, and to 
such an extent as to remould the whole 
social structure, and even excite considerable uneasiness. 
There existed three distinct categories of examinations, 
viz. competitive examinations, progress examinations, 
and qualifying examinations. In regard to all examina- 
tions the questions of “ validity ” of the questions and 
objectives aimed at, ought to be kept in mind. There 
seemed to be required, for the true assessment of papers, 
the application of psychological tests even though this 
might lead to the abandonment of the “ essay ” type 
of question in competitive examinations. In progress 


The Examination 
Problem 
in Scotland. 
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examinations it was essential to allow for the mental 
calibre of pupils and to compare present with past 
performance. In the qualifying examination there was 
no order of merit. Such examinations, designed merely 
to function as means of guidance, were being twisted, as 
for example in university classes, into examinations of 
competitive type. The important conception of a liberal 
education, a culture générale, was being lost sight of in 
the attempt to make examinations serve purposes for 
which they were never intended. 


[* his rectorial address to the students of Edinburgh 


University, Sir Herbert Grierson deplored the 
tendency to regard a university as a group of professional 
rare technical schools for the training of 
YEE EE a doctors, lawyers, engineers, teachers, 
Education,  &c He quoted John Stuart Mill's 
saying that the university’s function is 
not to make skilful lawyers or physicians, but capable and 
cultivated human beings. ‘‘ Men are men before they 
are lawyers or physicians,” said Sir Herbert, “ and if you 
make them capable and sensible men they will make 
themselves capable and sensible lawyers and physicians.’ 
This tendency to mere professional training was also 
evident in the universities of other countries, although in 
Germany they now seemed anxious to make their main 
aim the production of good Germans. Students should 
come to a university to acquire such knowledge as might 
help them to do their duty as good citizens in a free 
country. Our honours degrecs, he thought, were much 
too narrowly specialized. They should be made to 
include in their course a broader training in subjects 
philosophical, historical, and scientific. An honours 
student should build on a broad basis, involving a study 
of the three main fields of intellectual activity. This 
should lead to something better than the present rather 
haphazard arrangements for the so-called Ph.D. 


J TEUTENANT A. STARK, physical instructor at 
St. Andrews University, in an article contributed 

to the University magazine, advocates compulsory 
physical training for students. Of the 


ay young men and women who enter the 

ee es University, he says, only about 50 per 
St. Andrew's t be cl d A d it is hi 
University, cent can be classed as Ar, and it is his 


experience that it is only those who are 
fit who take the physical training classes, the others 
shying clear. The result is that the fit become fitter and 
the unfit become more unfit. The only way to deal with 
the situation is to make some form of physical training 
compulsory. He suggests a strict medical examination 
for all students on entering the University, the grading 
of students according to physical fitness, and compulsory 
membership of at least one of the university sports 
clubs. Periodical medical examinations should be given 
and records of progress kept. In addition to these 
compulsory forms of physical training he would have 
students attend a course of lectures on anatomy, phy- 
siology, hygiene, dietetics, nutrition, and the theory of 
physical training. These strongly expressed views of 
Lieutenant Stark have not passed unchallenged. A 
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member of the Students’ Representative Council takes 
exception to the proposals as an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the students’ freedom, and claims that the 
best of the lecturers and professors would themselves be 
unable to maintain such a standard. 


HE visit of the Duke and Duchess of Kent to Wales 

at the end of October was most appropriately 
associated with Welsh educational institutions. At 
University College, Swansea, the Duke 


The Duke of Was installed as Chancellor of the 


Kent in Wales. 


University of Wales, thus following in` 


office his brother the Duke of Windsor and his father the 
late King. His first duty was to admit certain persons 
of distinction as honorary graduates. Amongst them 
were Lord Portal, whose special knowledge of the con- 
ditions in the distressed areas of South Wales is so 
intimate and highly appreciated, Dr. Franklin Sibley, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Reading and former 
Principal of University College, Swansea, and Prof. 
Gwynne Jones, the distinguished Welsh Jttterateur. It 
was natural that the admission of the Duchess of Kerft 
to the degree of Doctor of Music should be the most 
welcome and warmly applauded incident in the function. 
This renewal of association between the Throne and the 
University of Wales has given great satisfaction to the 
Principality which was becoming restive at the break 
in the line of Princes of Wales. 


(SOME months ago, the Bishop of St. Asaph, with 

great sincerity, ventured into a region of danger- 
ous controversy by publishing a plea for the imposition 
of certain general tests of competence 


Montgomery- and willingness to take part in 
rt sas religious education on teachers applying 

Edu bol on, for appointments in public elementary 
schools. Though the Bishop's imme- 

diate aim met with immediate and strenuous 
opposition and was not further pursued, it has 


had the effect of rousing at least one education 
committee—that of Montgomeryshire—to raise again 
the question of a Concordat on Religious Education in 
Wales. The proposal now advanced, in a preliminary 
way, is that there should be one syllabus of religious 
instruction in Council and Church schools alike. It is 
an amazing and baffling problem why certain modern 
syllabuses like those of Cambridge, Oxford, Cumberland 
and Hampshire, drafted by theological scholars of dis- 
tinction but of divergent views, should not prove 
acceptable to Church managers. It would appear that 
the supreme need of to-day is for the Church to inquire, 
sincerely and impartially, why, in the light of the 
circumstances of these days, these syllabuses are un- 
acceptable, and whether the Church is not, in effect, 
losing a great—-and perhaps last—opportunity for 
ensuring really efficient religious teaching in all ele- 
mentary schools by seeking to have taught in day schools 
what is best taught in the Church itself. The hour has 
come for a highly competent commission to inquire into 
the position of religious education of the young in 
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school, home and Church. Many of the valuable recom- 
mendations of the Commission set up by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York some years ago have been over- 
looked. They were of tremendous importance. The 
Church schools are getting older and the cost of their 
maintenance heavier. The Church is in imminent 
danger of concentrating on certain aspects of policy 
which are not of the greatest importance. 


T is said that the number of unemployed graduates 
in Wales holding first-class honours degrees is 


alarming. This may be one factor in producing a 
TE situation which is most unusual in 
niversity Wales, and that is a decline in the 
Education in : 
South Wales, "umber of students enrolling at the 


University Colleges of Swansea and 
Cardiff this year. The decline is attributed, in part, to 
an improvement in trade in Wales and its border towns 
which has opened out other avenues than teaching for 
graduates. Again, secondary schools are finding it much 
more difficult to persuade promising students to remain 
at school beyond the School Certificate stage. Girls, in 
particular, are taking up nursing and commercial careers. 
To the son or daughter of a mine-worker, the prospect of 
immediate employment at a modest but steady wage is 
often more alluring than the prospect of long and 
arduous preparation with unemployment at the end 
of it. There can be no doubt but that having gone 
through a university career, and graduated, the average 
young person is reluctant to return to the modest and 
uninviting environment which his home town, village, 
or county provide. The strongest and most original 
characters carve out their own careers in the face of 
all the difficulties but the average young person, with 
no influence and very little knowledge of the world, 
soon sinks into a condition of apathy and even despair. 
Hitherto, this question of careers has only been tinkered 
with. It is high time it was dealt with thoroughly 
and wisely by experts for, under the present haphazard 
system—if it can be called a system—the State is spend- 
ing large sums of money on the education of young people 
whose talents it does not use to the best advantage. 


OMEN rendered valuable service in the Great 
War in a non-combatant capacity, both at home 
and abroad. It is therefore not surprising that the 
training of women for service as officers 
in corps providing supplementary 
labour to the fighting services is re- 
celving attention. Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan, who 
held rank corresponding to General in the Great War, is 
Chairman of the Council of Emergency. Members under 
training pay a subscription of ros. a year. For prac- 
tical training, an annual camp is organized, cadets being 
required to attend for eight to fifteen days. During the 
Great War, nearly 100,000 women served in the forces 
as cooks, clerks, store-women, telegraphists, tele- 
phonists, and in various trade and mechanical grades, 
and were able to release men for sterner duties. The 
new movement, though unofficial at present, should 
receive active support from the colleges for women. 


A Women's 
O.T.C. 
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[_OOKING back a dozen years or so, we do not find 

that the character of the fare provided for children 
at Christmas-time changes very much. This, we are 
told, is an age of transition. But the fairies still haunt 
the woods, pirates continue to sail the Spanish Main, 
and Smith minor once more indulges in midnight feasts 
in the dormitory. True, there may be a few more books 
about adventures in the air, and television is on the way. 
But plus ça change plus c'est la même chose. The Christmas 
spirit remains the same. 

Let us make a start with the adventure stories. Under 
Fire in Spain, by Percy F. Westerman (Blackie) is a 
good specimen. Colin Eyre, a young apprentice on 
board the S.S. Cambusk, goes ashore on leave at Tetuan. 
Almost before he knows where he is, he becomes involved 
in the Spanish civil war as a very unwilling ‘‘ volunteer ” 
in the insurgent army. Imprisonment, escape and 
thrilling incidents precede arrival at Toledo, where, 
sheltering in the Alcazar, our hero and his friends learn 
what horrors accompany civil war. The same prolific 
writer has several other books to offer. His Unfinished 
Voyage (Blackie) is a good yarn about the life of a cadet 
in the Merchant Service between England, South 
America and Cape Town. The Last of the Buccaneers 
(Blackie) deals with historical events in so far as it 
describes how a boy sails with Anson, and the story of 
a mysterious talisman, which is responsible for many 
dangers, is worked in. Biggles—Air Commodore and 
Biggles flies West, by Captain W. E. Johns (Oxford 
University Press) introduce further adventures of this 
famous character. The first tells how Biggles found out 
how it was that British ships conveying war material to 
the Far East were being systematically sunk, and relates, 
with many thrills, how the conspiracy was smashed. 
The second is concerned with a treasure hunt, and a 
struggle as to who shall be the first to reach it. 

Search for treasure is also the theme of Gorilla Gold, 
by Major J. T. Gorman (Blackie). The hero is the son of 
an airman who has been injured when he crashed in 
Africa. The Invisible Plane, by John F. C. Westerman 
(Oxford University Press) is another exciting story. The 
invention of a very light metal which is stronger than 
steel makes possible the construction of a practically 
invisible plane—only the engine and the occupants can 
be seen. Mutiny in the Air, by James M. Downie 
(Blackie), 1s the story of a party of schoolboys who set 
out for a tour in an air liner. It turns out that the 
crew are employed by an American gangster who designs 
to kidnap the party in the heart of the Australian desert 
and demand ransom. Jaggers Swoops Again, by John 
Templer (Oxford University Press), is a swiftly-moving 
tale of an air detective—a possibility of the future. The 
Fighting ‘ Seagull,’ by D. E. Marsh (Harrap), tells how 
a boy who takes the place of a disabled wireless operator 
has all sorts of exciting adventures in pursuit of a gang 
of foreign spies. And for the boy interested in inven- 
tion we may mention Adrift in the Stratosphere, by 
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Prof. A. M. Low (Blackie), in which three boys find them- 
selves aboard a wonder machine fitted with a number 
of marvellous contrivances. 

We may return to the earth, and come to Timber 
Sahib, by Robert Harding (Boy’s Own Paper Office), 
tales of the Indian secret service in which a detective 
works with unerring skill. Wolf of the North, by Phyllis 
Briggs (Black), is the story of a man and his son who, 
wishing to escape from civilization, set out for Lapland 
and have adventures with the wolves who resent their 
intrusion. Real Adventure Agatn, selected by E. W. 
Parker, and Adventures on the High Seas, edited by A. R. 
Moon (Longmans), give good value in the way of 
selections from well-known writers. 

Boys and girls who have a favourite author will be 
well content with an omnibus volume. The New Henty 
Omnibus Book (Blackie) contains A Roving Commission, 
Through Russian Snows and With the Allies to Pekin. 
Henty appears to be retaining his hold on the present 
generation. A more modern writer comes forward in 
The Richard Bird Omnibus (Oxford University Press), 
which comprises The Rival Captains, The Sporting House 
and The Wharton Medal. And for girls there is The 
Dorita Bruce Omnibus, containing Nancy at St. Bride’s, 
That Boarding-School Girl and The New Girl and Nancy. 
Any of these should keep their recipients quiet for some 
time. 

The Fifth of November, by L. A. G. Strong (Dent), 
is an outstanding book. Uncle Edward, a well-drawn 
character, takes the children out to buy fireworks. Then 
a discussion arises as to what is really known about 
Guy Fawkes, and a visit is paid to the Tower. Dick 
carries away a piece of mortar from the torture-chamber 
and puts some under Uncle Edward’s pillow and some 
under his own. The resulting dreams tell the thrilling 
story of the plot, carefully compiled from historical 
sources but amplified with imaginative touches that 
seem to bear the stamp of truth. 

An unusual and quite enthralling volume is In and 
Out of Doors, By Susan, Charlotte and Christopher and 
their parents, Amabel and Clough Williams-Ellis 
(Routledge). Three of its authors and its illustrator 
(Susan) are still in their teens. It may be described as 
a holiday book, with hints about camping, cycling and 
walking tours, canoeing, and so on; advice on keeping 
rabbits, gardening, acting and dressing up; talk about 
things to read, including nursery rhymes, and books of 
adventure ; instructions for cooking ; and chapters on 
things to make, photography and first-aid. A family 
book which will be very popular. 

Among other volumes which are instructive as well as 
interesting we may place How they sent the News, by 
J. Walker McSpadden (Harrap). Tales of early and 
primitive messages (Gideon and ‘‘ The Torches of 
Terror,’ African drum-beats and Indian smoke-words) 
are followed by descriptions of modern methods and of 
the difficulties which inventors have overcome. Here, 
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too, we may mention a new edition of The New Book 
of the Air, edited by Howard Leigh (Oxford University 
Press), which is well deserving of inspection. 

The Wonder Books are always eagerly sought after, 
and The Wonder Book of Daring Deeds, edited by 
Harry Golding (Ward, Lock), will be no exception. 
These true stories of heroism and adventure, which 
include the tragedy of Captain Scott, the attack on 
Zeebrugge, and the sinking of the Lusitania, will make 
a fine present forany boy. King Arthur and his Knights, 
retold by Beatrice Winder (Ward, Lock), has twenty-four 
coloured plates to illustrate the famous old story. To those 
interested in natural history The Book of Living Reptiles, 
by Raymond L. Ditmars and Helene Garter (Harrap), 
with its many coloured illustrations, will certainly appeal. 
You may be surprised to find the Junior Book Club 
recommending a cookery book, but Moira Meighn’s 
Adventure Book of Cookery (Oxford University Press) 
certainly deserves high praise. It 1s for boys and girls 
between 9 and 14. And one or two books of a more 
serious type should not be forgotten. The Knights of 
a Great Prince, by the late Rev. J. Sinclair Stevenson 
(Religious Tract Society), is a graphic and fascinating 
account of what the Apostles did and wrote. The World 
in which Jesus lived, by Basil Matthews (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press), may be strongly recommended as providing 
a most valuable background to the reading of the New 
Testament. Famous Men of Old, by Maurice Kerr 
(Religions Tract Society), retells some Bible stories, and 
Sir Knight of the Splendid Way, by W. E. Cule, a popular 
edition of which is now available, will fire the imagination 
of children who find the Pilgrim's Progress difficult to 
follow. 

No doubt the girls will want a school story. Mystery 
at Rossdal’ School, by Evelyn Simms (Oxford University 
Press), tells how Barbara Wells, after winning a scholar- 
ship, is disqualified because a copy of the questions is 
found in one of her exercise books. Her friend Hilary 
Penrose, sure that she cannot be guilty, manages with 
the help of others to clear Barbara’s name, but only after 
many exciting and even illegal (from a school point of 
view) escapades do they establish her complete innocence. 
Jills Jolliest School, by Angela Brazil (Blackie), is about 
12-year old twins who come from New Zealand to be 
educated in England. Jill had been given an old writing- 
case in which was an envelope marked “ Important— 
concerns Linwood Grange.” This turned out later to be 
a lost deed which saved the school’s playing fields. Jill’s 
brother, who goes to a preparatory school, and Jess, a 
lively and hoydenish cousin, also appear and a walking 
tour in the Tyrol is worked in. In Dimste Intervenes 
(Oxford University Press) Dorita Fairlie Bruce has 
responded to requests for more about this well-known 
heroine. Hilary Garth (“a little fiend, but it’s a 
wholesome kind of fiendishness ’’) starts a secret beauty 
parlour in order to raise funds for a Guildry company 
in the village. Unfortunately one girl got a hair dye 
instead of a shampoo, with disastrous results. Dimsie, 
the head girl, finds out about this business syndicate, 
and puts things on a proper footing. A good and amusing 
story, well above the average of most school tales. 
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Caroline the Second, by Elinor M. Brent-Dyer (“ The 
Girl’s Own Paper ” Office), is a good story of a rebel 
girl’s fight against tradition. The first Caroline Anstey, 
great-great-grandmother of our heroine, had been head 
girl of the school, and Caroline the Second came to 
Janeways thoroughly disgusted with having been urged 
to live up to her example. She got into trouble at once, 
but after learning that her ancestor was mischievous and 
not altogether a paragon she became a loyal member of 
the school. Sally of the Fourth Form Gang, by Ethel 
Nokes (Religious Tract Society), introduces another 
girl who is “ up against it.” She will have fun at any 
cost, and her red head is always wriggling into and 
out of trouble—a midnight feast and other pranks. 
But she saves another girl from drowning and all 
ends well. 

Damaris at Dorothy's, by Elsie J. Oxenham (Sheldon 
Press), may well please girls of different ages, for while 
it is concerned with the difficulties of older girls it has 
plenty to say about younger ones as well. The Adventures 
of Clarice, by Edith Miles (Sheldon Press), is about a 
naughty child who has to be sent to a special school for 
difficult girls. The story of how she was dealt with is 
amusingly told. Mop Goes to School, by Mary Shrewsbury 
(Sheldon Press), is a simpler tale of work and fun at a 
girls’ school. 

The House by the Road, by Josephine Daskam Bacon 
(Appleton-Century), tells of a girl who, though she had 
everything money could buy, found her chief joy in 
owning an old house by the road. She makes friends 
with the tenants and they run the place as a tea-room. 
A mystery involving jewel thieves lends further interest 
to an original and well-told tale. Bessie Marchant is a 
practised hand, and in A Daughter of the Desert (Blackie) 
she tells of Alestra, really the daughter of a lost mission- 
ary, who is brought up as the supposed daughter of a 
desert chieftain. At her own peril she warns a Bnitish 
oil-prospecting party of a coming attack, and this leads 
to the finding of her relations and a period spent in 
England. But the desert calls her again and there are 
thrilling adventures before she marnes Dick. The plot 
is well worked out. Mazdlin Bears the Torch, by Elsie J. 
Oxenham (“ Girl’s Own Paper ” Office), is another of 
the ‘‘ Abbey ” stories for which the author is famous, 
introducing old friends as well as a new principal 
character in the kind of incidents that will be followed 
with interest. Some useful books on Knitting, Embroi- 
dery, Cooking and Sweets, by the editor of The Girl's 
Own Paper will add a little serious ballast. 

The Annuals seem to maintain their popularity year 
after year. They may not last very long, but boys and 
girls enjoy passing from one thing to another, now 
sampling a school story and now reading an informative 
article. Blackie’s Boys’ Annual (Blackie) has stories by 
Percy Westerman, J.T. Martin, Stanley Rogers and many 
other authors, and articles about the ‘‘ Silver Jubilee ” 
express, the adventures of the Public Schools Exploring 
Society, and memories of a great forest fire. The Oxford 
Annual for Boys, edited by Herbert Strang (Oxford 
University Press), contains a school story by Gunby 
Hadath, an article on Games in Indian Schools bv 
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R. B. Van Wart, and other contributions by such 
popular writers as Air Commodore L. E. O. Charlton 
and Major Charles Gilson. The corresponding book 
for girls opens well with The Chestnut Mare, by Evelyn 
Simms, and Entirely Accidental, by Jessie McAlpine, 
and From Hobby to Career,-by Winifred Lawson-Dick, 
are good samples of the rest. The School Boy’s Annual 
and The School Girl’s Annual, published respectively by 
‘“ The Boy’s Own Paper ” and “ The Girl’s Own Paper,” 
contain stories of school, sport and adventure in great 
variety. Each of these is well up to the standard of 
former years. For younger children Blackie’s Children’ 
Annual (Blackie) with its bright pictures, short stories 
and happy verses will be found to be a good investment, 
and for the babies there are The Oxford Annual for Baby 
(Oxford University Press) and the ever-welcome Little 
Dots. now in its fifty-first year. 

There are several books suitable for the “‘ scout and 
guide ” stage. The Adventures of the Scarlet Pimpernel 
Patrol, by Ivy F. E. Middleton (Sheldon Press), is a 
vigorous story of a little company who set out to write 
a play for the school concert on the theme of the Scarlet 
Pimpernel Books. The various characters are very much 
alive, and the interest is well maintained. In The 
Mystery of the White Ties, by Phyllis I. Norris (Sheldon 
Press), a group of country girls band themselves together 
into a mystery patrol, and many interesting things 
happen before they are found out. More detective work 
is to be found in The Mystery of Beeston Manor, by 
Lionel Surrey (Harrap), in which difficult problems are 
worked out. They found Adventure, by Irene L. Plunkett 
(‘‘ Girl’s Own Paper” Office), begins with a picnic, 
pouring rain, a lost half-crown and no money to pay 
the bus fare, but the scene soon shifts to Devonshire, 
where there are treasure hunts and other delights. Billy 
goes to Camp, by H. B. Davidson (Sheldon Press), treats 
of camp life in an interesting way and contains much 
useful information. At Bruckendale Manor, by Isabel 
Pike (‘‘ Girl’s Own Paper ” Office), tells how two children 
of whom we have heard before spend a happy holiday. 

There is a mystery running through The Trail of the 
Blue Shamrock, by Joan Herbert (‘‘ Girl’s Own Paper ” 
Office). A new girl goes to school at Buckleigh Abbey, 
and very soon curious things begin to happen. Some 
tidied the book shelves—a blue shamrock was found. 
Then there was a hunt for pencils—all were found 
sharpened and put in a box with a blue shamrock again. 
The excitement is well maintained until the mystery is 
discovered. Daffodil Row, by Heather White (‘‘ Girl’s 
Own Paper ” Office), tells how a country company of 
guides adopted a town one from a slum area, to the 
advantage of both. This is much better than the ordinary 
run of “guide ” stories, and should be very popular. 
That Dog Punch, by Ethel Nokes (‘‘ Girl’s Own Paper ” 
Office), is also highly recommended by the competent 
authority as a pleasant and healthy story of fun and 
mischief. 

In describing the books for younger children we had 
better take a fairy story first. Josephine, by Geoifrey 
Mure (Oxford University Press) is described as ‘‘A 
Fairy Thriller.” Josephine did not like to think that 
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the fairies were suffering when the trees in the wood 
were cut down, so she went to Fairyland to help them 
leaving a note to say she would be back soon. A visit 
to Giantland follows, and adventures with the bad 
gnomes. There is a pleasing freshness about the 
book, and the story is told so convincingly that it is 
sure to be liked. Children will be delighted to find 
that there is another ‘‘ Mumfie ” book. Mumfe the 
Admiral, written and illustrated by Katharine Toger 
(John Murray), brings in our old friend Scarecrow again, 
and Mumfie too, of course, packed in the sponge-bag 
when they went away. They meet a pirate at once, 
who carries off Selina. Mumfie and Scarecrow follow, 
their little boat is wrecked and they have numerous 
adventures under the sea. Mumfie’s cleverness and 
resource in rescuing a captive admiral result in his being 
made an Honorary Admiral. They got back to the 
surface in lobster pots and all ended happily. This 
unusual and attractive story should come high on your 
list. The Disappointed Lion, and other Stories from the 
Ban of Central Africa, collected by A. N. Tucker 
(Country Life), contains many African folk-tales which 
have been broadcast with great success. 

Another book we can recommend very highly is The 
Family from One End Street, by Eve Garnett. It is 
about Mr. Ruggles the dustman and Mrs. Ruggles the 
washerwoman, who lived with their large family in a 
cul-de-sac. The book is well written, and gives a sympa- 
thetic but not patronizing picture of working-class life, 
and the amusing adventures of the children (especially 
those connected with the Gang of the Black Hand) are 
quite absorbing. The author’s illustrations are excellent. 
The Misfortunes of Sophy (Second Series) by the Comtesse 
de Ségur, translated by Honor and Edgar Skinner, is 
just as good as the former book—a very delightful 
volume which children will love. 

More about Dan, by George Wright (Allen & Unwin), 
should not be missed. The youngsters know Dan already, 
and this new story of his adventures with his band of 
twelve dogs will endear him still further to them. And 
J. F. Carter's illustrations are very good. Another good 
story of a little dog is Pasha the Pom, by Sir James 
and Lady Frazer (Blackie). The scene is laid in Paris, 
where a childless couple live in a perfectly tidy, as well 
as learned, household. The arrival of a Pomeranian 
puppy upsets all this. He tore the rug, pulled up the 
flowers and was sick on the best carpet. These and other 
incidents are related in a very charming way. Peter 
and Co., by C. E. Heanley (Country Life), is another 
very pleasing book. Peter was a chestnut horse, and 
his friend Ned was a donkey. They heard Nurse say 
that baby was spoilt, and knew that spoilt things were 
thrown on the dust-heap. So...! We hear of Ned's 
ill-treatment by a bad-tempered man, and other 
characters such as Angela the cat and Laddie the collie 
enliven the book, which has very good illustrations. 
Janet and Felicity, by Golden Gorse (Country Life), 
embodies much good advice in telling how “ the young 
horse-breakers ” learnt to ride. 

Well-known children appear once more in John and 
Mary Abroad, by Grace James (Muller). They now visit 
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France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and even the Far 
Fast, enjoying fresh experiences and learning much. A 
quiet book of small adventures which will appeal to 
those who liked the former books. Mary Gardiner again 
contributes the illustrations. Tales of all the World, by 
Mary Baker (Oxford University Press), is a good 
collection of some fifty stories culled from many sources. 
We can recommend it as containing rich treasure. And, 
of course, in Worzel Gummidge Agatn, by Barbara 
Euphan Todd (Burns, Oates), our friend the scarecrow 
has adventures no less fascinating than before. 

Lucy Brown and Mr. Grimes, by Edward Ardizzone 
(Oxford University Press), must certainly be inspected. 
Lucy lives with a busy aunt and has no one to play 
with, so she makes friends with Mr. Grimes, a very ugly 
but very nice old man who was lonely too. 

There are some picture books for the smaller children 
to choose from. Happy Days at Apple-Tree Farm, by 
Jocelyn Oliver (Oxford University Press), is an example 
of a pleasant series, and Adventures in the Air, by John 
Anderson (Oxford University Press), is one of the Picture 
Story Books. The little books published by Basil 
Blackwell, for example, A Matter of Time, by Margaret 
Baker and The House-Book, by Malcolm Taylor, should 
not be forgotten, and The Hurdy-Gurdy Man, by 
Margery Williams Bianco, The Bratchets, by Edith 
Holden Cooke, and About a Bee, by Helen Torrey 
(Oxford University Press), should greatly please the 
6-year-olds. Some smaller books, such as Little Brown 
Bears, by Chris Temple (“ Little Dots ”), and Nancy 
Catford’s Ronnte the Robin and Sammy the Squirrel 
(Muller) are particularly suitable for putting at the top 
of the stocking on Christmas Eve. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, AGES 5 to II YEARS 
The Disappointed Lion and other Stories from the Bari of Central 


Africa 

Collected by A. N. TUCKER. (7s. 6d. Country Life.) 
Peter and Co. | 

By C. E. HEANLEY. (7s. 6d. Country Life.) 
Mumfie the Admiral 


By KATHARINE TOZER. 
Lucy Brown and Mr. Grimes 
By E. ARpDIZZONE. (6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Janet and Felicity : the Young Horse-breakers 
By “ GoLDEN GorseE.”’ (5s. Country Life.) 
John and Mary Abroad 
By GRACE JAMES. 


Josephine : a Fairy Thriller 
By G. Mure. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 


The Family from One End Street and some of their Adventures 


(6s. net. Murray.) 


(5s. net. Muller.) 


Written and Illustrated by EVE GARNETT. (5s. net. 
Muller.) 

The Good Master 
Written and Illustrated by KATE SEREDy. (5s. net. 


Harrap.) 
The Land of Little Rain : a Story of Hopi Indian Children 
Written and Illustrated by Muriet H. FEeEttows. 
(5s. net. Harrap.) 
Afke’s Ten : Told from the Dutch of Ninke Van Hichtum 
By Marie K. PIDGEON. (5s. net. Muller.) 
Out with Romany : Adventures with Birds and Animals 
By G. B. Evens. (5s. net. University of London Press.) 
Tales of all the World 
By MARGARET BAKER. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 
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Robber Castle 
By DIANA PARES. 


Worzel Gummidge Again 


(3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


By BarBarRA E. Topp (“ Euphan’’). (3s. 6d. Oates 
& Washbourne.) 

King Arthur and his Knights 
Retold by BLANCHE WINDER. (3s. 6d. net. Ward, 


Lock.) 

Long Ago in Rouen 
By Ina M. WITHERS. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


The Oxford Annual for Children 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


The Oxford Annual for Baby 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
The Oxford Annual for Tiny Folks 
Edited by Mrs. H. STRANG. 
University Press.) 
More About Dan 
By G. WRIGHT. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Astrid *‘ La Reine au Sourire "’ 
By JEANNE CapPE. Translated by R. J. GURNEY and 
N. Nicolas. (3s. 6d. Oates & Washbourne.) 
Harlequinade : the Fantastic History of Harlequin and Columbine 
By F. Cow es. (3s. 6d. net. Muller.) 
Blackie’s Children’s Annual 
(3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
Pasha the Pom : the Story of a Little Dog 
By Sir JAMES FRAZER and Lady FRAZER. 
Blackie.) 
The Good Intentions of Angela 
By ISABEL M. PEACOCKE. 
Sir Knight of the Splendid Way 
By W. E. CULE. (2s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 
That Dog Punch 


(3s. 6d. net. Oxford 


(2s. 6d. net. 


(2s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 


By ETHEL Nokes. (2s. 6d. net.) ( Girl’s Own Paper 
Office.) 

The Misfortunes of Sophy 
Second Series. By the Comtesse DE SÉGUR. Trans- 


lated from the French by Honor and E. SKINNER. 
(zs. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

Little Dots 
(2s. 6d. net. Little Dots Office.) 

A Round-the-Year Brownie Book 
By SisyL_ B. Owsley. 
Paper Office.) 

Maurice the Mouse 


(2s. 6d. net. Girl's Own 


Written and Illustrated by Nancy CATFORD. (2s. net. 
Muller.) 
They Found Adventure 
By IERNE L. PLUNKET. (2s. net.) (Girl’s Own 


Paper Office.) 
Famous Men of Old : Some Bible Stories Retold 
By M. KERR. (2s. net. Religious Tract Society.) 
About Jesus, Son of God and Son of Mary 
By M. M. and Rosin. (2s. Longmans.) 
Billy Goes to Camp 
By H. B. Davipson. (2s. net. The Sheldon Press.) 
1. Ronny the Robin 
2. Sammy the Squirrel : 
Written and Illustrated by Nancy CATFORD. 
each. Muller.) 
1. Whiffy McMann 
By BERTA and ELMER HADER. 
. The Baby Car 
By Lots LENSsKI. 
. About a Bee 
By HELEN TORREY. 
. The Bratchets 
By EpitH H. COOKE. 
. The Hurdy-Gurdy Man 
By Marcery W. BIANCO. l 
(Hurdy-Gurdy Series.) (2s. net each. Oxford Um- 
versity Press.) 
The Picture Book of Soldiers 
(1s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 
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THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. New Volumes. 
General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 


GREECE AND ROME. A Selection from the Works of Sir JAMES G. FRAZER, O.M., 


chosen and edited by S. G. OWEN, M.A., Litt.D., late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
With 2 maps. 2s. 6d. 


EIGHT ESSAYISTS. Edited by A. S. CAIRNCROSS, M.A., D.Litt. 2s. 6d. 
Essays by: Bacon, Steele, Addison, Goldsmith, Lamb, Hazlitt, Stevenson, Chesterton. 


SHORT STORIES BY OSCAR WILDE. Edited by G. C. ANDREWS, M.A., 


Assistant Master, Portora Royal School. 2s. 6d. 
Please send for complete List. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. By M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. 
Third Book. 3s. 
This is the concluding volume of the course and is intended for the senior forms of Secondary 
Schools. It covers the ground of the School Certificate year, but is not designed primarily for examination 
purposes. . 


FRENCH 


LE TRÉSOR DU LAC. Adapted from “Raz Boboul.” By PIERRE 


BILLOTEY. Arranged and Edited by P. W. PACKER, B.A., Senior French Master, Munchenden 
County School. (Modern French Series). 2s. 


PHONETIC TRANSCRIPT OF CHAPTERS I-VI OF COLLINS’ 
FRENCH COURSE: With Notes on the Transition from Phonetic 


to Current Spelling. By WILLIAM L. PRESSWOOD, Pb.D., B.A., Assistant Master of 
the Polytechnic Secondary School, London. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK, R.I. Limp Cloth, 1s. 


SCIENCE 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. _ By J. R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc., 


Professor of Chemistry in the University of London, Queen Mary College. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


This is a clear and authoritative survey, of degree standard, of the history of chemistry, incorporating 
the latest results of historical research. There are references to the most important sources, several 
useful summaries, and more than a hundred illustrations, including portraits and reproductions from 
scarce works. 


GENERAL SCIENCE. By I. C. JOSLIN, B.Sc., Headmistress, Derby High School. 4s. 6d. 


A coherent course of School Certificate Standard. ‘‘This must be one of the very best school 
books on General Science. Beginning with simple mechanics and concluding with biology it 
introduces all the sciences, including astronomy and geology, in an appealing style.” —A.M.A. 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE. Vol. I. Applied Mechanics and Hydraulics. şs. 


By H. B. BROWN, B.Sc., Wh.Ex., A.M.I.Mech.E., Headmaster, Bordesley Green Technical School, 
Birmingham, and A. J. BRYANT, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E., Senior Lecturer in Engineering Science 
and Mathematics, Walthamstow Technical College. 


A progressive course, with full treatment of experimental work, covering the Engineering Science 
course of the Junior Day Technical School and of the 1st and 2nd Year National Certificate Courses in 
Mechanical Engineering. There are numerous worked examples and 686 exercises, and 396 diagrams. 


GRADED AND EVERYDAY EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. sy R. v. 


JOHNS, M.A., B.Sc., W. F. WARE, B.Sc., and A. I. REES, M.Sc., A.I.C., A.Inst.P., Science 
Masters, Cathays High School, Cardiff. 


Part I. Hydrostatics, Statics, and Dynamics. 2s. 6d. Part I. Heat, Light, and Sound. 2s. 6d. 
Part III. Magnetism and Electricity. 2s. Complete, 6s. 


A TEXTBOOK OF LIGHT. By G. R. NOAKES, M.A., A.Inst.P., Senior Science Master, 


Giggleswick School, With numerous figures. 6s. 
A course on Light of Higher Certificate and University Scholarship standard. Brief accounts of 
modern applications, particularly in medicine, are included. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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A Little Book of Rhymes New and Old 
Collected and Illustrated by CicELty M. BARKER. 
(1s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

I. With the Airmen 

2. Adventures in the Air 

3. A Trip in the Air 

4. Wonders of the Air 
By J. ANDERSON. 
Press.) 

Farmyard Pets Play Book 
(1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Easy Reading Picture Book 
(1s. net. Ward, Lock.) 

The Mountain Hut : a Tale of Formosa 
By Rev. Dr. C. N. Moopy. 
Society.) 

1. Happy Days at Apple-Tree Farm 

2. Merry Days at Apple-Tree Farm 

3. Sunny Days at Apple-Tree Farm 
By JOCELYN OLIVER. (Is. net each. 
sity Press.) 

A Matter of Time 
By MARGARET BAKER. (IS. 


Seven for a Secret 
By H. CHESTERMAN. (1s. Oxford: Blackwell.) 


(Is. net each. Oxford University 


(1s. net. Religious Tract 


Oxford Univer- 


Oxford : Blackwell.) 


Spikey-Toes 
By MADELEINE NIGHTINGALE. (1s. Oxford: Black- 
well. . - 
The Nixie hee Rotterdam 
By OLIvE DEHN. (Is. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
The Stairs that kept on Going Down 
By C. MACKENZIE. (Is. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
Juno 
By R. MELDRUM. (Is. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
The House-Book 
By M. Taytor. (1s. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
Little Dots’ Dog Book 
By GLapys M. SPRATT and others. (6d. net. Little 
Dots Office.) 
Twinkly Stars 


By GrLapys M. Spratt. (6d. Little Dots Office.) 
Little Brown Bears 

By Curis TEMPLE. (6d. Little Dots Office.) 
The Twins in Banana Land 

By K. J. Tims. (6d. net. Little Dots Office.) 


GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, AGES 12 to 16 YEARS 
* Books specially suitable for Girls. 


How They Sent the News 
By J. W. McSpappEN. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
The Knights of a Great Prince : the Story of what the Apostles of 
the Lord Did and Wrote 
By the late Rev. J. S. STEVENSON. 
Religious Tract Society.) 
In and Out of Doors 
By SuSAN, CHARLOTTE, and CHRISTOPHER, and their 
Parents AMABEL and CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS. (6s. 
net. Routledge.) 
*The House by the Road 
By JOSEPHINE D). Bacon. (6s. 
Under Fire in Spain 


(7s. 6d. net. 


Appleton-Century Co.) 


By P. F. WESTERMAN. (6s. net. Blackie.) 
The Bush Aerodrome 
By L. E. O. CHARLTON. (5s. net. Oxford University 


Press.) 
The Book of Living Reptiles 
By R. L. DitMars. (5s. net. Harrap.) 
The Wonder Book of Daring Deeds 
Edited by H. GoLpING. (5s. net. 
*Mystery at Rossdale School 
By EvELYN SIMMS. (5s. 
Press.) 
Mutiny in the Air 
By J. M. DOWNIE. 


Wolf of the North 
By PHYLLIS BRIGGS. 


Ward, Lock.) 


net. Oxford University 


(5s. net. Blackie.) 


(5s. net. Black.) 
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*A Daughter of the Desert 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 

Blackie’s Boys’ Annual 
(5s. net. Blackie.) 

His Unfinished Voyage 
By P. F. WESTERMAN. 

Winged Might 
By P. F. WESTERMAN. 

*Growing up at St. Monica's 
By JESSIE MCALPINE. 
Press. 

The New Book of the Air 
Edited by H. LeicH. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

*Dimsie Intervenes 


(5s. net. Blackie.) 
(5s. net. Blackie.) 
(5s. net. Blackie.) 


(5s. net. Oxford University 


By Dorita F. Bruce. (5s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 
The Fifth of November 
By L. A. G. Stronc. (5s. net. Dent.) 
Raymond’s Heritage a 
By G. M. RoGers. (3s-6d. net. Harrap.) 


Brothers in Arms 
By J. GRANT. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
The Air Record Breakers 
By J. F. C. WESTERMAN. 
*The Oxford Annual for Giris 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
The Oxford Annual for Boys 
Edited by H. STRANG. 
Press.) 
Biggles Flies West 


(3s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 


(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 


By Capt. W. E. Jouns. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Browne’s £50,000 Mystery 
By M. Poore. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


*Elinor in the Fifth 
By WINIFRED DARCH. 
Press.) 

The World in which Jesus Lived 
By B. MaTHEws. (3s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 

Derelicts of the Sea 
By S. ROGERS. 

*Jill’s Jolliest School 
By ANGELA BRAZIL. 

Gorilla Gold 
By Major J. T. GORMAN. 


(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Oxford University 


(3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
(3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


(3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


The New Henty Omnibus; A Roving Commission ; Through 
Russian Snows ; With the Allies to Pekin 
(3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

*Caroline the Second 
By E vtnor M. BrRENT-DYER. (38. 6d. net.) (Girl's 


Own Paper Office.) 

*The Schoolgirl’s Annual : Stories of School, Sport, and Adventure 
(3s. 6d. net.) (Girl’s Own Paper Office.) 

The Schoolboy’s Annual : Sport and Adventure Tales of School Life 
(3s. 6d. net.) (Boy’s Own Paper Office.) 

*Moira Meighn’s Adventure Book of Cookery 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Richard Bird Omnibus : eae The Rival Captains, The 
Sporting House, The Wharton Meda 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Invisible "Plane 


By J. F. C. WESTERMAN. (3s. 6d. net. Oxtord Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Biggles—Air Commodore 
By Capt. W. E. Jouns. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford Univer- 


sity Press.) 

Letters from a Flying Officer 
By R. S. WorTLEY. 
Press.) 

*The Dorita Bruce Omnibus : Containing Nancy at St. Bride's, 
That Boarding School Girl, The New Girl and Nancy 
By Dorita F. BRUCE. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The Rajah of Gungra 
By D. E. Marsu. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
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Exclusively specified on 
many. school requisition lists 


An Ellams Duplicator will quickly run off any quantity of 
perfect copies of Examination Papers, Time Tables, Notices, 
Programmes, Blank Maps, School Magazines, Music, etc. 


Guaranteed for 10 years 


Prices from 45/- to 12 guineas 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS 


Write for full particulars 
ELLAMS DUPLICATOR COMPANY LIMITED 
I2 KING STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Phone: MET. 8881 


The Journal of Education 
A BRIEF LIST OF FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 


Further Articles of ‘‘ The Layman’s Library” Series. 


“ Life in Ancient Greece.” 
By A. D. Farrell, M.A. 


“ Early Christianity.” Part Il. 
By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A., Chaplain of St. Dunstan's College, 
Catford, S.E. 6. 


“ Stamp Collecting and the Teaching of Geography.” 
By Mr. S. W. Tiller, M.A., Saltley Training College, Birmingham. 


“ Childhood and Youth.” s‘ On Choosing a Career.” 
By Mr. T. Raymont, M.A. By Mr. A. Gray Jones, M.A., B.Litt. 


“ Further Letters to a Young Head Master.” 
By Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, M.A., formerly Head Master of Hackney Downs 
School (The Grocers’ Company School). 


“ The Careers Master.” ‘« Germany’s Language ‘ Camps.’ ” 


By Mr. A. Gray Jones, M.A., B.Litt. By Miss Margaret Frazier. 


LONDON : Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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The Fighting ‘‘ Seagull ” 

By D. E. MarsuH. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Mystery of Beeston Manor 
By L. SURREY. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Scouts in the Jungle 
By S. GRIFFIN. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Timber Sahib : Tales of the Indian Secret Service 
By R. HARDING. (2s. 6d. net.) (Boy’s Own Paper 
Office.) 

Early Maoriland Adventures 
Told by J. W. Stack. Edited by A. H. REED. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

Adventures on the High Seas 
Edited by A. R. Moon. 

Real Adventure Again 
Selected by E. W. PARKER. Edited by W.T. HUTCHINS 
(2s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

*Damaris at Dorothy’s 
By ELSIE J. OXENHAM. 
Press.) 

*The Adventures of the Scarlet Pimpernel Patrol 
By Ivy F. E. MIDDLETON. (2s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 

*Maldlin Bears the Torch : 
By ELsigE J. OXENHAM. 
Paper Office.) 

*At Bruckendale Manor 
By ISABEL PIKE. 
Office.) 

*Baker’s Dozen : 
By CATHERINE CHRISTIAN. 
Paper Office.) 

Green Stones and Gold 
By H. M. HEATON. 

Jagger Swoops Again 
By J. TEMPLER. (2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Last of the Buccaneers 
By P. F. WESTERMAN. (2s. net. Blackie.) 


(2s. 6d. 


(2s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


(2s. 6d. net. The Sheldon 


The Sheldon 


an Abbey Story 
(2s. 6d. net.) (Girl’s Own 


(2s. 6d. net.) (Girl’s Own Paper 
Thirteen Stories for Girls 


(2s. 6d. net.) (Girl’s Own 


(2s. net. The Sheldon Press.) 
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*The Adventures of Clarice 
By EpiTH MILEs. (2s. net. The Sheldon Press.) 
Adrift in the Stratosphere 
By Prof. A. M. Low. (2s. net. Blackie.) 
*The Mystery of the White Ties 
By PHY LLIs I. NORRIS. 
*A Bold Venture 
By Doris A. Pocock. 
Office.) 
*Sally of the Fourth Form Gang 
By ETHEL Nokes. (2s. net. Religious Tract Society.) 
The Perfect Friend : a Life of Jesus Christ 


(2s. net. The Sheldon Press.) 
(2s. net.) (Girl’s Own Paper 


By ELEANOR E. HELME. (2s. net. Religious Tract 
Society.) 

*Daffodil Row | 
By HEATHER WHITE. (2s. net.) (Girl’s Own Paper 
Office.) 


*Carry on, Cumberledge ! 

By Amy E. SEYMOUR. 
Office.) 

*The Trail of the Blue Shamrock 
By Joan HERBERT. (2s. net.) 
Office.) 

*Mop Goes to School 


(2s. net.) (Girl’s Own Paper 


(Girl’s Own Paper 


By Mary SHREWSBURY. (ıs. 6d. net. The Sheldon 
Press.) 

The Luck of Penrayne 
By May Wynne. (1s. 6d. net. Religious Tract 


Society.) 

Mukasa the Bold 
By C. E. RoBErTs. (Is. 6d. 
Press.) 

*1. Little Knitting Book 

*2. Little Embroidery Book 

*3. Little Book of Cooking 

*4. Little Book of Sweets 
Edited by Grapys M. SPRATT. 
Own Paper Office.) 


Edinburgh House 


(6d. net each. Girl’s 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents 


143 Cannon Street, LONDON, E.C. 4 


PUBLISH 


An aid to parents in the selection of Schools. 


Telephone : 
Mansion Houe 5053 


“ PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS” 


Contains details of 


Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ages. 
40th Annual Edition, now ready. Price 5/6, post free. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all London 
and Provincial papers. Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking and Printing 
orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of 
charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


e SCHOLARSHIPS, 


STUDENT SHIPS, 


AND 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 
BURSARIES 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, P.C., C.B.E., 
K.C., M.P. 
Principal : 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M.A. 


ESIDENTIAL College for 150 


women which prepares for the Degrees of the 
University of London. Non-resident Students are also 
admitted. At the Scholarship Examination to be 
held in February, 1938, SCHOLARSHIPS from {£100 to 
£30 will be awarded for CLassics, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, History, BOTANY, and MATHEMATICS. 

Fees.—Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 
38 guineas a year. 

Two POST-GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS of the value 
of £170 and £140 are offered annually to the graduates 
of any University. 

For further particulars apply to— 

The Registrar, 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 


Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following are awarded annually to boys 
under 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
towards the end of May. 

(a) An ALFRED SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £80 a year. 
(b) Three JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of £60 
to £40 a year. 
(c) Two or more EXHIBITIONS of about £30 a year. 
INTERNAL SCHOLARSHIPS. The following 
are awarded annually to boys already in the School. 
(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a 
year, open to boys not less than 15 and not 
more 17 on May 1. 
(b) Two JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 to 
£30 a year, open to all boys in the School. 
LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three each 
year, from {80 downwards, tenable for three years or 
more at the Universities. 
The School Scholarships are tenable for the dura- 
tion of the holder's school cgreer. 
The School Fees are £115 a year, with a Consoli- 
dated Fee of £5 a term to cover all necessary extras. 
Further particulars may be had from THE HEAD- 
MASTER, ALDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


BADMINTON SCHOOL 


Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol 

A Public School for Girls (Founded 1858) 

Visitor: The Right Hon. the Viscount CFCIL oF 
CwELWwoop, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
President of the Board of Governors: GILBERT 
MURRAY, a D.c.L., LL.D., D.Litt, F.B.A., 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of 
Oxford. 

Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 
offered each year by the Board of Governors 
on the results of an examination in General Subjects 
or Music or Art; in addition, Bursaries are awarded 
in accordance with financial need. Examination 
papers will be sent to parents at the end of February. 
Candidates must be under 14 on February 23, 1938. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


CHOLARSHIPS are six in number 


(four of £50, two of 30 guineas, tenable for 
five years), are awarded on the results of the 
Common Entrance examinations held twice annually 
in March and June. 

For further particulars apply THE HEADMASTER, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 


XAMINATION in March for 


Scholarships of value from £50 to £100. 
Entries by February 21. Valuable Leaving Scholar- 


ships. Pre tion for School and Higher 
Certificates, t M.B., Inter B.Sc., and University 
Scholarships. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1938, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the annual value of ¢60, and four or more 
Exhibitions of less amount. 

Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 

Entries should be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are {120 per annum ; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 
regarding board and lodgings should also be 
addressed. 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLEGE 
Headmaster: H. L. PRICE, M.A. (Oxon.) 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to 


the value of £100, £75, £60, £45, and TRRER 
EXHIBITIONS to the value of {30 will be awarded 
each vear. Candidates will have the opportunity 
of offering such subjects as Music and Art if the 
wish to in addition to the ordinary subjects. Candi- 
dates must be under 14 on May 1. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AN Examination is held each June 


to elect TEN Scholarships varying in value 
from £75 to £30 a vear. 

A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
or ay rane in H.M. Army, varying in value from 

75 to £30. 
Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AN Examination will be held during 

the first week each July for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships 
value from £60 to £30, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 144 on the same date 
may compete for two of the Scholarships, but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. | 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL, KENT 
Founded 1520 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


“THE Scholarship Examination will 


be held on May 26 and 27, 1938; entries up 
to May 16. Age limit, 144 on June 30. Five Scholar- 
ships of £75, £50 (2), and £40 (2), together with two 
Exhibitions and two Bursaries are offered annually. 
Fees {99 a year. 
For particulars apply to THE HEADMASTER. 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY 


XAMINATIONS March 8, 9g, Io, 


June 14, 15, 16, 1938 for Open Scholarships 
and Exhibitions £100-£30, and for Music and Choral 
Scholarships £50-£30. Age limit for Open and Choral 
Scholars under 14, for Music under 14}, on April 1 
and July 1, 1938. 

One Peek Scholarship £50 for the son of a clergy- 
man in Winchester, Salisbury, Portsmouth, Guildford 
Dioceses, and one Utterton Scholarship £20 for the 
son of parents resident in Winchester, Portsmouth, 
Guildford Dioceses will be offered. 

Bursaries for the sons of Clergy and Officers are 
available. 

Details from Headmaster’s Secretary. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships, varying from £80 to £25 per annum, 

will be held in June, 1938. Age it 143 years. 

Special Exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy and 

members of H.M. Services.—Apply P. BOLTON, M.A. 
Headmaster. 


DULWICH COLLEGE] 


Sx School Scholarships are open for 


competition in May. Candidates must be 
under 14 years of age on May 1. The Scholarships 
are of the value of £45 per annum each, and are 
tenable for school life; if a boarding candidate is 
elected there will be a further remission of £45 per 
annum. 
Full culars and entrance forms may be 
obtained on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
Dulwich College, S.E. 21. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 

CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Examina- 
tions for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College and 
Manufacturing Works are held annually in APRIL. 
For particulars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 66 South- 
ampton Row, W.C. 1. 


FARRINGTONS GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


XAMINATION for Entrance 
Scholarship {30 per annum, Silver Jubilee 
Exhibition £25 per annum at Farringtons, 30 
to April 2, 1938. 
Full particulars from HEADMISTRESS, Farringtons, 
Chislehurst, Kent. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


SX Scholarships, maximum value 


£70, will be oftered in June. Full details from 
the HEADMASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


GLENALMOND 


E NTRANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 

tions, and Bursaries, 1938. An examination, 
which may be taken at preparatory schools, will take 
place on March 7, 8, and 9 for open Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, and Sons of Clergy Bursaries. 

Age limit for Scholarships and Exhibitions : 
14 on March 1, 1938. For Bursaries: 15 on Septem- 
ber 20.—Apply to the WARDEN. 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL 


TRE Scholarship Examination will 


be heid on March 8 and 9, 1938, when 
4 Foundation, 1 Gladstone, 1 Junior Foundation, 
and 4 Boarding Scholarships, tenable with the 
former, will be open for award. Values, £75-£45. 
There are 250 Boarders in the School, whose work 
after 16 is framed in accordance with their special 
abilities or future career. 
Application by February 28 to the HEADMASTER. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


T HREE Entrance Scholarships, 
value £40-£60, will be offered in March. 


A BOYT ten King’s Scholarships and 


Entrance Scholarships, value {£20-£70 per 
annum, and 


QNE Milner Memorial Scholarship, 
value £100 per annum for five years, will be 
offered in June. The Milner Scholarship is open to 
sons of Colonial Civil Servants and others. 
For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 

(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 

(b) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 

Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 
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Sir E. John Russell, F.R.S., Director of Rotham- 
sted Experimenta] Station, will distribute prizes, diplomas 
and certificates to students at the Chelsea Polytechnic, 
S.W. 3, on December 7, at 8.30 p.m. The Polytechnic will 
be open for inspection by visitors from 6 till 8 p.m. 

+ + $ 

That a Government-sponsored wireless news service is 
to be broadcast by the B.B.C. will be of interest to language 
students. It is intended to commence with Spanish, 
Portuguese and Arabic, but it is understood that other 
languages will follow, including German and Italian. This 
excellent scheme will no doubt tend to make the average 
Briton more language-conscious. 

+ + s 


The Bristol Development Board has had a new two-reel 
film made, entitled “ Bristol—City of a Thousand Years.” 
The producers are Messrs. F. G. Warne Ltd., of Bristol. 
The film is concerned with the historic and scenic attractions 
of the City, and can be borrowed free of charge in 16 mm. 
and gmm. sizes, from the Bristol Development Board, 
1 Bristol Bridge, Bristol, r. 

+ + $ 


ADOLESCENCE.—The Home and School Council of Great 
Britain has arranged for a course of seven lectures on 
Adolescence to be given at the Institute of Education, 
Southampton Row, W.C. 1. (Each lecture will commence 
at 8 p.m.) The fee for the Course is 7s. 6d. Single lectures, 
1s. 6d. Applications for tickets (accompanied by stamped 
addressed envelope) should be sent to the Secretary, Home 
and School Council of Great Britain, 15 Endsleigh Street, 
W.C. 1. 


MESSRS. FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Lro. announce the 
publication in January of two additions to their Observer’s 
Book series; they are British Butterflies and Trees and 
Shrubs of the British Isles. Previous books in the series 
are British Birds, by S. V. Benson, and British Wild Flowers, 
by W. J. Stokoe. 

$ $ 

Lovers of Goldsmith will appreciate the short and almost 
informal sketch of bis life contributed by Mr. Basil Anderton 
to the October issue of the Cambridge Public Library Record. 
Mr. Anderton, who reveals here his literary interests, is 
perhaps better known to our readers as a classical scholar 
and author of nursery rhymes in Latin. 

+ $ + 


The Creighton Lecture, 1937-8, in History entitled, ‘‘ The 
Economic Advance of the Squirearchy in the Two Genera- 
tions before the Civil War ” will be given at The University 
of London: The Senate House, Montague Place, W.C. 1, 
by Prof. R. H. Tawney, at 5.30 p.m. on Monday, Decem- 
ber 6, 1937. The lecture is free to the public. 


& s + 


Realizing the special difficulties of teachers in elementary 
schools who are anxious to train their pupils in the ways 
of peace, the London Federation of the League of Nations 
Union has arranged a Public Meeting in the Great Hall of 
University College, on Friday, December 3, 1937, at 6 p.m., 
to discuss Education for Peace in the Elementary School. 
Mr. Noel Baker, M.P., has been asked to take the chair, 
and Dame Sybil Thorndike and Mr. James Hilton (author 
of Good-bye Mr. Chips and Lost Horizon) will discuss the 
making of the Peace Mind among boys and girls. 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT'S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK--KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


390 Pages. 49th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefullv graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
carbene? Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
80. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Seventeenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated, and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 
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LATIN 
ENGLISH 


LATIN ror TODAY | ELEMENTS of ENGLISH 


Please write to the publishers for full particulars 


LATIN FOR TO-DAY provides a 
Latin course from the beginning 
until the year before the School 
Certificate. It aims at making 
Latin interesting and valuable for 
the pupil who is only going to learn 
Latin for a year or two as well as for 
the potential scholar. This it does 
in four chief ways : 


(1) Translation is introduced at 
the beginning ; the pupil's interest 
is gained immediately. 


(2) Points of syntax become fami- 
liar in the text before being learnt 
as rules. 


(3) The text tells the most in- 
teresting of Roman stories and 
traditions. 


(4) Derivations are stressed syste- 
matically throughout. 


Book One . : . 3s. Od. 
Book Two . : : 3s. 6d. 
Book Three 3 . 3s. 6d. 
Alternative Two-Book Edition 
First Course ; : 3s. 6d. 
Second Coursë . . 4s. 6d. 


GRAMMAR 


BASED ON ANALYSIS 


The three parts of the ELEMENTS 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by 
H. M. Simpson, Vice-Principal of 
the Leeds Training College, for the 
Junior, Middle, and Senior schools 
respectively, give a thorough 
grounding ìn a subject which has 
come into its own after a period 
of neglect. The neglect was due 
to its reputed dullness. In these 
books grammar is no longer dull. 
By the simple expedient of giving 
exercises which are connected 
passages on some subject of in- 
terest to the pupil, it ay grammar 
a new life. In Bart ne the exer- 
cises are based largely on fairy 
tales, in Part Two on nature study, 
history, and travel, in Part Three 
on modern conditions at home and 
abroad, and the lives of people such 
as Pasteur and Livingstone. 


Part One . : A Is. 6d. 
Part Two . ; ; Is. 6d. 
Part Three. ; ; 2s. 6d. 


Please write to the publishers for full particulars 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 QUEEN SQUARE, 


LONDON, W.C. | 
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LEARNING A LANGUAGE SEPTIMUS A FIRST LATIN READER 
may not be the complete answer to the school- 
boy’s prayer, but ther lread f 
IS DIFFICULT ON LY WHEN beschers hb could testify chat ke inerti 
which seems inevitably to confront the early 


| N T = R F ST A N D E NJ O Viz stages of Latin teaching can be overcome by the 


use of this popular and attractive Reader. 


MENT ARE LACKING SEPTIMUS is good fun; but it is something 


more than fun. It is the sort of fun the expert 
teacher employs (whatever his subject) when 
he wishes to prepare his pupils’ minds for the 
assimilation of serious and important matters 


IN THESE LATIN READERS BOTH later. It is like the opening of the windows 


of a room that threatens to become too stuffy. 


ARE OFFERED IN ABUNDANCE; In the same series, CAESARIANA, the 


intermediate book, is now deservedly one of 


AND BEHIND THESE FACTORS the most widely used Latin readers in the 
country. 


ARE ALSO... THE SKILFUL Each 2s. 3d. 
KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCE ORBIS TERRARUM, the senior book of 


the Series, 3s. 


OF CHILDREN’S DIFFICULTIES A specimen copy of any book will gladly be sent on request. 


OLIVER & BOYD LTD., 33 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Gap” ESSAYS MUST ARRIVE BY MARCH 6, 1938 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


The Journal of Education offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 
shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement ; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. “ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This ts essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the School: (a) Confirming the candidate's age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to: 


Mr. WıirLiam Ricz, The Journal of Education, Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Reviews 
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The Development of the English Novel 


The History of the English Novel 
By Dr. E. A. BAKER. Vol. VIII. From the Brontés 
to Meredith: Romanticism in the English Novel. 
(16s. net. Witherby.) 

Dr. Baker’s great work on the English novel has already 
become an indispensable book of reference for all students 
of the novel. Volume VII dealt with the age of Dickens and 
Thackeray, covering the early years of the Victorian era. 
This latest volume carries the story on from the Brontés to 
Meredith, and it is primarily a history of the rise, growth, 
and culmination of Romanticism in English fiction. The 
main figures in this movement are the three Brontë sisters, 
Mrs. Gaskell, the Kingsleys, Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
George Eliot, and George Meredith. Dr. Baker gives 
Anthony Trollope a chapter to himself, for Trollope, though 
belonging to this period, stands entirely apart from the 
main current. 

In his attitude to contemporary life Trollope often 
reminds us of Jane Austen. It is significant that he thought 
Pride and Prejudice the finest novel in English. Both 
authors, in their novels, appear to be entirely indifferent to 
the great social upheavals and exciting events going on 
around them. Trollope, indeed, is entirely untouched by 
the great romantic movement of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Dr. Baker thinks that the part played by the novel in 
what is generally called the second wave of the nineteenth 
century Romantic revival has scarcely had justice done to 
it. What the great poets—Wordsworth and Coleridge, 


td 


Shelley, Keats, and Byron—had been to the great Romantic 
revival of the early nineteenth century, the novelists of the 
fifties and sixties were to the second wave; and their 
influence was all the greater because they carried with them 
many more readers than had ever fallen under the spell of 
the poets. The poets of this Romantic revival had sounded 
a note of rebellion and had broken away from all poetic 
conventions. The novel, meanwhile, went quietly on as if 
nothing extraordinary was happening. It did not stand 
still: it simply grew or evolved. Carlyle’s influence was 
volcanic: he prepared the way for the revolution in 
fiction, but it was left for the Brontë sisters to set it afoot. 
They were all three poets, and all three had readily ab- 
sorbed all that was most inspiring in Wordsworth. 

Many of Dr. Baker's comparisons are suggestive. Thus, 
“ if Charlotte and Emily Brontë were the Wordsworth and 
Blake, it was not till Meredith that the Coleridge appeared 
of this phase of the Romantic revolt ”; and “ Hardy’s 
genius for poetic tragedy is paralleled by Meredith’s for 
poetic comedy.” Both George Eliot and Meredith were 
fond of aphoristic sayings: ‘‘ Meredith’s are cast into 
poetic symbols, George Eliot’s into the terminology of the 
scientist.” In the chapter on the Kingsleys and others we 
are reminded that Westward Ho!, The Heroes, and Tom 
Brown's Schooldays are all products of the war time, and 
landmarks in the history of the Muscular novel. “ Amyas 
and the other young gentlemen have the muscles and 
valour of berserks, kept in check by the scrupulous delicacy 
of a well-trained Anglican schoolboy.”’ 


A Women’s Manifesto 


The Headmistress Speaks 
By Dr. CHRISTINE ArscoTT, Dr. M. DorotHy Brock, 
M. G. CLARKE, MuRIEL DavisEs, E. R. GwartkIn, 
D. F. P. Hirey, Epitx M. IRONSIDE, H. LISTER, 
CIcELY E. RoBInson, L. E. SAVILL, ETHEL STRUDWICK, 
M. TWEEDIE, W.A.WHITING. (7s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

This collection of papers obviously invites comparison, 
or at least suggests association, with the similar collection, 
published a year ago under the title The Headmaster Speaks, 
and noticed in these columns at the time. The underlying 
conception is the same in both volumes. Each head, 
whether master or mistress, was invited to set forth a 
confession of educational faith, and to do so quite inde- 
pendently. No one headmistress appears to have known 
what the others would say, and even though they all knew 
what the headmasters had already said, their independence 
of judgment suffered no abatement on that account. Such 
is the definite impression left upon one who has read both 
books attentively. 

It was indeed necessary that the headmistresses should 
take a thoroughly independent line. Secondary education 
for girls as we know it, unlike that of boys, is of quite recent 
origin. The women pioneers of half a century ago did what 
appeared to them to be needed at the time, and their cir- 
cumstances practically compelled them to make the educa- 
tion of a girl a close copy of the traditional education of a 
boy. These modern headmistresses have learnt to take a 
different view. It would be a dull world, says one of them, 


which had as its educational goal the neutralization and 
assimilation of sex differences. ‘‘ Male and female created 
He them ”’ is God’s order in Nature, she adds, and Nurture 
must work along, and not against, the lines laid down by 
Nature. _ 

This broadly human attitude towards the problems of 
secondary education has caused women to take a strong 
line in demanding a reformed curriculum. Years ago they 
advocated placing practical and aesthetic subjects on a 
level with languages and science and mathematics, and the 
Head Masters’ Association has recently come to the same 
conclusion. Now, however, the headmistresses have gone 
a long step farther. They advocate the abolition of groups, 
and a free choice of subjects, except a compulsory test in the 
use of the mother tongue. Then, at last, as one of the 
contributors points out, we might put into practice a 
principle to which we merely pay lip service. The examina- 
tion would follow, and not dictate, the curriculum. 

We can think of no outstanding problem of the education 
of girls in our time which is not dealt with by one or 
another, and sometimes by several, of the contributors to 
this volume. Freedom, so much and often so vainly dis- 
cussed, is happily described by one of them as free discussion, 
free access of the younger to the older members of the 
community, a living together which is really shared. Again, 
reform of the curriculum does not mean for these writers 
any sort of watering down, but rather the common-sense 
recognition of the obvious fact that there are varieties of 
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mental type. Lastly, we note that on the whole there is a 
disposition among the headmistresses of the present time 
to favour the day school backed by a good home. Educa- 
tion, remarks one of them, should be the joint affair of 
home and school from day to day. No doubt this view is 
related to the fact that “ there are some things which every 
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girl needs as a preparation for womanhood, and which the 
home alone can give her.” 

The Headmistress Speaks is a remarkable book, not only 
as a pronouncement upon the education of the modern 
girl, but as a shrewd comment upon the whole question of 
secondary education in our time. 


Mathematical Approximation 


Approximate Computation 
By Dr. A. Baxst. (National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics: Twelfth Year-book.) ($1.75. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University.) 

This is the twelfth of a series of Year-books which the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics began to 
publish in 1926. We do not know its price to English 
readers, but it seems to be a comprehensive and useful 
work which would be valuable to teachers in schools and 
universities. It is difficult to see how the discussion of 
approximate calculation could have been improved : though 
more numerical illustrations might have been included. 
There is certainly material here for many lessons and for 
all text-book writers. No aspect of the subject has been 
overlooked. The book opens with a survey of the teaching 
of approximate computation in different countries, in 
which text-books are critically examined for their erroneous 
treatment or sheer neglect of the subject. We note the 
omission of any reference to the attention that approxima- 
tions have always received in Civil Service Examination 
syllabuses in this country. This is followed by constructive 
material for lessons on approximate computation—based 
on illustrative problems. 

In the next section there is exhaustive treatment of 


every process in which approximate computation may arise. 
The treatment is symbolic, but illustrated numerically. 
All the awkward details—e.g. the meaning of significant 
figures, the uncertainty of value attaching to zeros as 
significant figures, the greater difficulty of rules for division 
of approximate numbers by comparison with multiplication 
—receive attention. The weakness of an elaborate study 
of this kind is that important conclusions are hard to 
discover amidst the mass of sub-sections and formulae. 
The chief conclusion for practical purposes is the superiority 
of working with significant figures as compared with decimal 
places. The greater part of the book comes after this stage 
and deals with the theory of approximate calculation : 
this may be valuable at the university stage but would 
require intensive study for its mastery. It includes the 
study of the accuracy of mathematical tables. 

Teachers who are perplexed by the contradictory and 
rule-of-thumb arguments for approximate calculation 
which occur in most text-books would find much comfort 
in working through the first part of this volume. The sub- 
ject of approximate computation has rarely received decent 
treatment in English arithmetic books—one honourable 
exception being the Arithmetic by the late G. W. Palmer 
(Macmillan)—and a critical and constructive treatment of 
the whole subject has long been overdue. 


Science and the Community 


What Science Stands for 
By Sir Joun B. Orr, Prof. A. V. HI, Prof. J. C. 
Pui.ip, Sir RICHARD GREGORY, Sir A. DANIEL HALL, 
Prof. L. HoGBEN. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This book consists of addresses of outstanding interest 
delivered at the Blackpool Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion. It also includes a paper on The Humanity of Science, 
which was originally given as a broadcast talk, by Prof. 
A. V. Hill, Secretary of the Royal Society. Prof. Hill 
argues that science can be, and often is, one of the humani- 
ties—a theme taken up again by Prof. Hogben who, in a 
rather provocative way, insists that the natural sciences 
are an essential constituent in the education of the citizen. 
He writes in a militant mood, dealing shrewd blows right 
and left, rather indiscriminately, like the master who 
does not always “drop on” the real culprit. Thus, 
Dr. Johnson is trounced for his lack of sympathy with the 
claims of natural science, and the teaching of history is 
condemned because it fails to recognize the importance of 
naturalistic studies. 

Prof. Hogben goes on to suggest that “ the infusion of a 
little elementary astronomy into the teaching of geography 
would raise one of the dullest school subjects to the dignity 
of a rational discipline.” But the chief blame for the 
failure of science to make good its claim to a place in the 
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culture of the citizen must rest with the scientists them- 
selves. For a whole generation the science department 
has been the spoilt darling of the secondary schools—with 
what result ? Prof. Hogben reminds us that the curriculum 
has been loaded with “ intensive courses in one or other 
restricted branch of natural science primarily adapted to 
the needs of pupils destined to become technicians, teachers, 
and investigators.” This is, of course, an argument for a 
humanistic syllabus in general science. 

Sir Richard Gregory also makes a claim for the cultural 
value of science. He argues that “ science has created a 
completely new environment for modern life, but no 
systematic effort has been made to adapt the social struc- 
ture to it.” Like Prof. Hill he stresses the international 
outlook of science. 

Prof. J. C. Philip contributes a paper on The Chemist in 
the Service of the Community. He, too, laments the neglect 
of biological science in the schools. ‘‘ Boys see as a rule 
only one side of science—they find themselves in a physics 
—chemistry groove, and this groove may become a rut.” 
He recognizes that this is largely due to scholarship require- 
ments: the universities are to blame for the excessive 
specialization at school in physics, chemistry and mathe- 
matics. Prof. Hogben declares that “ the London honours 
degree in science and the Oxford Honours School offer a 
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qualification which is disgracefully narrow, if intended to 
qualify a person to teach science as a cultural subject.” 

Sir John Boyd Orr discusses the progress of nutritional 
science and criticizes the policy initiated by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Acts of 1931 and 1933. And now that the 
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Government is showing so much interest in the problem of 
physical fitness, it is just as well to be reminded that diet 
is even more important than physical training. Sir Daniel 
Hall’s paper on Knowledge and Power completes the list 
of contributions collected in this volume. 


Art and Handicraft, Biography and Classics 


Craftsmanship in Wood for Schools : a Syllabus. 
By G. BLACHFORD and R. H. GRaAnt. (Preliminary, 
56 Charts, 18s. Intermediate, 36 Charts, 12s. Ad- 
vanced, 66 Charts, 21s. Warne.) 

This work seems to meet a long felt need, in that it 
provides a syllabus of work for preliminary, intermediate 
and advanced courses in three separate and self-contained 
folios. The outstanding feature of this work is the fact that 
all tool operations are carefully illustrated as well as being 
very minutely described. This will be found to be of great 
advantage where classes are of necessity working at different 
stages, since the work consists of loose charts, 56 preliminary, 
36 intermediate, and 66 advanced. Special attention has 
been given to the Board of Education’s requirements in 
respect of the time to be expended on preliminary training, 
the transition period from collective to individual efforts 
(intermediate) the freedom of supervised advanced work and 
economy of materials. The whole work is apparently based 
on sound experience and should prove valuable to the 
teacher of craftsmanship in any type of school. 


A Three-Year Course in Handicraft in Wood 
By R. S. Forses. (Teachers’ Book 1, 2s. 6d. Pupils’ 
Book 2, 1s. 6d. Collins.) 

Mr. Raymond S. Forbes presents.a scheme of work which 
should prove of great use to any teacher of handicraft in 
wood. Diagrams are well drawn, tool processes carefully 
described and text eminently readable. The lessons are 
distinctly progressive and although more variety in subject 
would have made the first year’s work more attractive, 
ample scope for individual treatment is provided. The 
work is of good value. 


Plastics and their Use in Craftwork 
By G. A. Lomax. (Dryad Leaflet, No. 98.) 
Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

This is an introduction to the use of synthetic plastics, 
especially casein, in the class-room or by craftsmen and 
amateurs. Notes are given on its manipulation and the 
necessary tools, with descriptions and illustrations of the 
method of making several simple articles. 


(6d. 


|. Edward Wilson : Nature-Lover 


By G. SEAVER. (Ios. 6d. net. Murray.) 
2. Out of My Life and Work 
By A. Forer. Translated by B. MIALL. (16s. net. 


Allen & Unwin.) 

Two more strongly contrasted personalities than the 
subjects of these biographical books can scarcely be 
imagined; yet both were medical men with a natural 
history hobby, both gluttons for work and unsparing of 
themselves in the service of their fellow men. Readers of 
Edward Wilson of the Antarctic know him as a calm, deeply 
religious and inspiring hero, an expert naturalist and skilled 
artist. (1) is largely based on private journals, and 1s 


illustrated with delightful coloured and delicate pencil 
sketches. A splendid book about a splendid man. (2) 
Forel, the renowned Swiss myrmecologist, neurologist and 
alienist writes little about ants, but reveals himself as a 
convinced agnostic, even from boyhood, striving ever to 
alleviate and remove the causes of the ills that flesh is heir 
to, a pacifist yet ardent fighter for his convictions, a 
Socialist, and most upright man. 


A New Course in Latin Prose Composition 
By H. W. F. FRANKLIN and J. A. G. BRUCE. 
4s. 6d. Parts 2-3, 2s. 9d. Longmans.) 

Mr. H. W. F. Franklin, and Mr. J. A. G. Bruce, are 
both assistant masters at Rugby School, and they have 
collaborated to produce a new course in Latin prose com- 
position. With considerable energy they have set forth the 
rules to be observed, and the principles to be followed. It 
is all very laudable; but is it necessary ? The present 
reviewer has himself taught Latin upon the Direct Method, 
under Dr. Rouse, and he assures Messrs. Franklin and 
Bruce that he never went in for the complicated structures 
of their expositions, he simply surrounded his pupils with 
correctly phrased Latin. 


(Part 1, 


Eighteen Roman Letters : a Selection for Schools 
Edited by T. Horn. (2s. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
This delightful volume of eighteen Roman letters gives 
a good idea of the personal life of contemporary Romans, 
and of the political and military situation. Then come 
descriptive and narrative letters describing such things as 
Christianity in Bithynia, and, of course, the eruption of 
Vesuvius. The whole makes a splendid selection, admirably 
adapted to young readers, which will give them a vivid 
impression of what they are reading about. The selection 
has been specially made by Mr. Theodore Horn, the 
Headmaster of North Manchester School, who knows from 
his professional experience what most appeals to boys. We 
recommend the book, therefore, without any doubt. 


Fabulae Faciles : a First Latin Reading-Book of Con- 

tinuous Stories 

By F. Ritcnie. With Notes and Vocabulary. New 

Edition, Revised by J. W. BARTRAM. (3s. Longmans) 

This new edition of the Fabulae Faciles of F. Ritchie, 

has been revised by J. W. Bartram, with illustrations 
by T. H. Robinson, to whom a special word of thanks 
is due. All the features in the early edition that were 
adversely criticized in reviews, have been dealt with, 
so that the present edition presents a volume which has 
been deservedly popular since 1880, with all its good 
features preserved, and all its doubtful ones rectified. May 
it long continue to carry on the success which it has inherited 
from the past. It will bring joy to schoolmasters and 
pupils alike. 
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German Education To-day. 
By T. WILHELM and G. GRAEFE. Revised Edition. 
(Is. or RMr. Berlin: Terramare Office. London: 
Anglo-German Academic Bureau.) 

In a recent number of this Journal attention was called to 
the report on physical education in Germany by members 
of the British Physical Training Delegation ; and it was 
pointed out that the delegation had been led to make some 
remarks about German education in a more general sense. 
The publication of the pamphlet entitled German Education 
To-day, in a second and thoroughly revised edition, provides 
the English reader with an opportunity of a fuller study of 
the general position, from a German point of view. The 
pamphlet claims to be (and so far as we can see the claim is 
a just one) an attempt, “ made in all seriousness and good 
will, to let the English-speaking world know what Germany 
is doing in the sphere of education, and whv.’’ The late 
Lord Haldane once described the English as a race peculiarly 
adapted to identify life with sport. So, say the authors of 
this pamphlet, the Germans might until recently have been 
described as a race peculiarly adapted to identify life with 
knowledge. They say that the essential aim of all the 
educational experiments that are taking place in Germany 
is to supply that education in character, comradeship, and 
citizenship which has, with varying success, been established 
in other countries of the world for many centuries. Any- 
how, we cordially commend this kind of effort to get two 
great nations to understand each other, however much they 
may differ in political ideals. 


The Harrow School Register, 1845-1937 
Fifth Edition, in Two Volumes. Edited by J. H. 
STOGDON. Vol. One, 1845-1898. Vol. Two, 1899-1937. 
15s. 6d. net each vol. Longmans.) 

These two neatly-produced volumes contain a mass of 
varied information which will provide interesting reading 
even for the general reader who merely dips into them. 
The Harrovian will be proud to find his name in such an 
imposing list, and others cannot fail to recognize therein 
the greatness of Harrow. The future historian of the school 
will find it indispensable and will be grateful for the com- 
plete index. A series of appendices dealing with head 
masters, assistant masters, boarding-houses, &c., since 
1800, adds to its usefulness. In the note on Bowen, perhaps 
Harrow’s greatest assistant master, Blackheath is given as 
his school; he went on, however, from Blackheath to 
Rugby. 

The College of the Future : an Appraisal of Fundamental 
Plans and Trends in American Higher Education 
By M. G. FRASER. (18s. 6d. net. New York : Columbia 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

The policies adopted by American colleges are numerous, 
and in many respects mutually contradictory. They differ 
about what to teach, how to teach, and whom to teach. 
Mr. Fraser has sought for criteria by which divergent 
conceptions and practices may be judged. The fundamental] 
principles at which he arrives in a closely reasoned argument 
are an inclusive aim, rationalism, and genuine interest. 
The inclusive aim is said to be the attainment of the 
maximum harmonious growth in the phases of living— 
civic, social, adaptation to physical environment, physical 
culture, leisure, work ; by rationalism is meant the tracing 
of causes and effects, by genuine interest the individual 
study of a self-chosen problem with the universal aim in 
mind, and by rational methods. A brief statement of these 


principles scarcely does justice to the patience and thorough- 
ness with which they are applied in detail to the problems 
of higher education in America. It would seem that no 
aspect of college education and administration is excluded. 
There is a careful study of the changes in social conditions 
affecting education ; this takes a wide historical sweep, but 
lays especial stress on the last hundred years. But Mr. Fraser 
claims that his principles are varied for all times. From 
his discussions emerges a conception of what a College would 
be like which adopted them in all aspects of its work. In 
different forms similar problems confront those responsible 
for higher education in Western Europe, and a study of this 
book should prove suggestive, even if the particular inter- 
pretation of the principles advocated should not be 
acceptable. 


The German Universities and National Socialism 
By E. Y. HARTSHORNE. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The changes in German universities under National 
Socialism are too recent for any but provisional estimates of 
their effects on national life and science to be made. Mr. 
Hartshorne writes with moderation, and his balance of 
gains and losses, as might be expected, conforms on the 
whole with the trend of university opinion outside Germany. 
But the main part of his book is concerned with the facts, 
so far as they can be ascertained, about administrative 
measures, the transformation of the student body and of 
the faculties, and government control of the university 
curriculum. A concise outline of the revolutionary back- 
ground of the university reform gives the context without 
which the reform itself is not easily understood. To all 
who are interested in the present position of universities 
in Germany this book can be recommended as giving infor- 
mation not easily accessible elsewhere. 


Education and Revobtution in Spain: Being Three 
Joseph Payne Lectures for 1936 delivered In the 
Institute 
By Prof. J. CASTILLEJO. (University of London 
Institute of Education, Studies and Reports, No. XII.) 
(1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Readers interested in Spain will be glad to have Prof. 
Castillejo’s masterly survey of the effects of historical events 
and movements of thought on education in that country 
from the Middle Ages to the present ‘revolution and 
military rebellion.” The oppositions which so far have been 
reconciled neither in theory nor in practice are set forth 
with moderation and restraint, and with faith in the future 
of education in Spain, whatever may be the immediate 
outcome of the present struggle. 


Study of the Homeland and Civilization in the Ele- 
mentary Schools of Germany: with Special 
Reference to the Education of Teachers 
By Dr. Cecit1a H. Bason. (Teachers’ College, Col- 
umbia University, New York.) 

National Socialism in education is by no means a complete 
breach with the past. Dr. Bason shows that Heimatkunde 
—knowledge of the homeland, interpreted narrowly or 
widely—has long had its place in German education. There 
is now a shifting of emphasis as well as the addition of new 
elements. The most valuable part of her study is the record 
of lessons heard both before and after the Nazi revolution, 
and her description of the nature and content of the Nazi 
training of teachers. This material interprets and invests 
with reality the intentions and regulations, also recorded, 
which govern the practice of the teachers. 
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Short Stories by Oscar Wilde 
Edited by G. C. ANDREws. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The Editor suggests that it is the short stories of Oscar 
Wilde that remain his most satisfying work. After re- 
reading these stories with their polished wit and the 
simplicity which conceals the greatest art, we are inclined 
to agree. 


(The Scholar’s Library.) 


la. Fireside Stories 
By MARGARET S. G. PHELAN. 
b. Electric Power at Work 
By MuRIEL HAYNES. 
c. Across the Isthmus of Panama 
By ELIZABETH ELSBREE. 
d. Schoolboys of Early Times 

By Beatrice D. Hurry and Ina C. SARTORIOS. 

(“ Our Changing Times,” Basic English Edition.) 

Is. each. Nelson.) 
2a. How Dick Fed the Village 
b. In a Hill-Fort 

By J. FINNEMORE. (Travel and Adventure Readers, 
Nos. 3 and 4.) (9d. each. Black.) 

(1) Basic English is a selection of 850 words proved to be 
adequate for all everyday purposes. ‘' Our Changing 
Times ” Series is planned to provide, within the limits of 
this vocabulary, reading for the young especially adapted to 
serve as a guide to inventions which have occasioned altera- 
tions in our ways of living. Three at least of these books 
seem to be by American writers. All four are alive and 
interesting throughout. Fireside Stories, the most original, 
is a fascinating set of sketches of the household activities 
on a self-contained American farm about the middle of 
last century—the making of candles, bread, soap, feather- 
beds and “ comforts,” and even of father’s hand-made 
clothing. The whole family shared in the work. One 
child had to make forty-eight wax lights every Saturday 
all through the winter, yet the first oil-lamp was hailed, not 
with relief, but with fear that it might explode at any 
moment. (2) The boy heroes are of the usual breed— 
strong, brave, resourceful, competent, recovering marvel- 
lously from knock-out blows and ready for renewed struggle, 
but the setting of the first, a Russian village during the 
famine of 1906, is novel. 


I. Bull-Dog Drummond 
By “ SAPPER.”’ 

2. Poo Lorn of the Elephants 
By R. CAMPBELL. 

3. The Scarlet Pimpernel 
By Baroness Orczy. (The Pilot Books) Edited and 
Abridged for Class Use. (1s. tod. each. University 
of London Press.) 

These are three of the first five titles of a new series for 
class use. The editors say ‘“‘ There are plenty of books for 


children. For adults there are enough and to spare. To 
satisfy the in-betweens is the problem.” ‘‘ The Pilot 
Books ” have been prepared for the in-betweens; for 


readers in their teens. The books are abridged, having 
been “ divested of those elements which might repel young 
readers or those interested in their literary welfare.” The 
other two of the first five titles are John Buchan’s 
Greenmantle and Wilkie Collins’ The Woman in White. 
Greenmantle is worthy of consideration for class use and 
Poo Lorn of the Elephants might be used as an extra reader, 


but the other three books surely do not reach the literary 
standard of books to which any of the short time allotted 
to English in school should be devoted. The books are well 
bound, clearly printed and interestingly illustrated. 


The Poets’ Harvest 
Selected by E. W. PARKER. (2s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
An attractive, very varied anthology, ranging from 
Chaucer to Stephen Spender. Its contents are arranged in 
eight sections—Birds, Beasts and Reptiles; Things Seen ; 
People and Places; Country Folk and the Countryside ; 
Ships and the Sea; Merriment ; Journeys and Encounters ; 
Life, Death and Beyond 


|. Eight Easy Plays for Infants 
By R. K. and M. I. R. POLKINGHORNE. 
sity of London Press.) 

2. Refresher Plays or Plays for Odd Minutes 
Edited by Nora RatcLirF. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

(1) All necessary directions are given at the beginning of 
each of these plays, which are just as suitable for garden or 
classroom games as for the stage, and which have been 
already successfully acted by young children. Exception 
must be taken to the phrase ‘‘ except we” (page 62). 
(2) None of these plays, graded for children between 9 and 
12, takes more than fifteen minutes to act and several 
considerably less. They are widely varied as to style and 
subject, and include an arrangement, ‘‘ Noah and his Sons,” 
from the ancient Wakefield play. 


Excursions in English Drama 
By Prof. R. WITHINGTON. (6s. net. Appleton-Century 
Co.) 

The author expresses a hope that this work—which is 
intended mainly for undergraduates and independent 
students of the drama prior to Shakespeare—may serve as 
a sauce to add flavour to the solid meat of the plays them- 
selves. He traces the continuity of dramatic development, 
and the effect upon the playwrights of the active life of 
their times, a study apt to be overlooked in the search for 
literary influences. The chapters on “ Jonson and Shaw,” 
“The Early Drama and Us,” and, possibly, that “ On 
Early Pronunciation ” will most attract the general reader. 


Selected Poems by Robert Browning 
Edited by W. T. Hutcuins and J. R. REED. (Heritage 
of Literature Series.) (2s. Longmans.) 

A well chosen collection of Browning’s poems, suitable 
for post School Certificate forms. In addition to 212 pages 
of poems the editors have included an Introduction of 
twenty pages, a short essay on “ Browning’s Thought,” 
and about forty pages of notes. 


The Book of Songs 
Translated from the Chinese by A. WALEY. (Ios. 6d. 
net. Supplement containing Textual Notes, 4s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a collection of ancient Chinese songs dating from 
800 to 600 B.c. The collection has been known to Europeans 
as The Odes, The Confucian Odes, or The Book of Poetry. 
Mr. Waley’s translation includes 290 of the original 305 
songs. They have not been translated into English since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and in that long 
interval great progress has been made in the study of old 
Chinese. The supplement, containing Textual Notes, is 
intended for the specialist: the translations themselves 
can be understood and enjoyed by those who are not 
students of Chinese. 


(9d. Univer- 
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An Introduction to History 
By J. C. Hirt. (New Approach Series, 3.) 
Oxford University Press.) 

At the time of its publication in 1935, we noticed with 
approval Mr. Hill’s book entitled The Teacher in Training. 
This Introduction to History, one of his “ New Approach ” 
series of text-books, is a practical exemplification of what 
he had to say on the subject in the former volume. Perhaps 
the most helpful brief comment we can make upon this 
Introduction is that, if any teacher wants to see how 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s ideas about teaching history in the ele- 
mentary school can be carried out in practice, he should 
certainly take counsel with Mr. Hill. We may add that his 
illustrations really do illustrate, and that the list of ‘‘ Things 
to Do,” at the end of each chapter, are obviously the work 
of a real teacher, who wants to see other teachers cultivating 
the spirit of joint inquiry with their pupils. The book is 
one of a series, and other subjects of the curriculum are 
treated in the same spirit in other volumes of the series. 


|. Modern Europe Explained : a Guide to Present-Day 
History £ 
By W. R. McAULIFFE. (2s. 9d. Blackie.) 
2. The Citizen and the Modern World 
By A. FLAVELL and MARION FLAVELL. (zs. 
Blackie.) 
3. Citizenship 
By H. J. OpELL. (Macmillan’s Senior School Series : 
History Terminal Book G.) (1s. 2d. Macmillan.) 
Each of these books is valuable to those who wish to 
understand present-day affairs. Mr. McAuliffe gives in 
brief compass an illuminating account of the recent history 
of each of the major States of Europe. The book of the 
Flavells, both well known as educationists in Birmingham, 
deals lucidly with the British Constitution and with the 
duties and rights of citizenship. This, too, on a reduced 
scale, is the theme of Mr. Odell’s compact volume which is 
intended for third and fourth year pupils. 


An Introductory History of Scotland 
By Dr. T. Davipson and Dr. J. W. OLIVER. Vol. IT. 
From the Sixteenth Century to the Present Day. 
(3s. Harrap.) 

A useful text-book of Scottish history from the time of 
Mary Stuart onwards. Although intended primarily for 
Scottish schools, it ought to be widely read in England, 
for it tends to correct one-sided views. For example, 
James VI of Scotland appears as a very different figure from 
the conventional James I of England. Every school 
library in England should have this and its companion 
volume on its reference shelves. 


About Dustmen 
By D. RicHarpson. (Introductions to Citizenship, 
No. IL.) (1s. 6d. Ginn.) 

A quite exceptionally interesting and well-illustrated 
booklet giving an account of the methods and means by 
which rubbish is disposed of in this country. It should be 
distributed widely among litter-fiends. 


Modern British History, 1815-1936 
By D. G. Perry and R. M. S. Pastry. (Life and 
Progress Histories, Book V.) (3s. 6d. Black.) 

This concluding volume of the series of historical text- 
books planned by Messrs. Keatinge and Perry, like its 
predecessors, lays stress on the social, economic, and 
scientific aspects of history, relegating political and military 


(1s. 6d. 


od. 


history to a secondary place. In this volume British 
history is closely associated with the histories of Europe and 
the world. | 


Sectarian History 
By Dr. G. G. COULTON. 
72 Kimberley Road.) 

Dr. Coulton is a dour and doughty controversialist. In 
this pamphlet of 110 pages he criticizes with merciless 
severity what he considers to be the misstatements and 
the defective historical methods of Cardinal Gasquet, 
M. Hilaire Belloc, and Father Thurston, S.J. 


The Norwich Subscription Books: a Study of the 
Subscription Books of the Diocese of Norwich, 
1637-1800 
By E. H. CARTER. (21s. net. Nelson.) 

Mr. E. H. Carter, the eminent and scholarly ex-Inspector 
of Schools, has devoted part of the leisure which retirement 
gives him to the useful and fascinating task of editing: the 
Subscription Books of the Diocese of Norwich. These 
books are those in which, from 1637 onwards, parsons, 
schoolmasters, doctors, and midwives, as required by law, 
professed their belief in the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
Liturgy of the Established Church, repudiated the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and renounced the right of resistance 
to Royal Authority. They are books of profound human 
interest, and they are here admirably edited. 


Stories from History 
By Dr. C. H. Jarvis. Book 1, Tales of the East. 
Book 2, Romans and Barbarians. Book 3, In the 
Days of Chivalry. Book 4, Stories from Modern 
History. (Books 1 and 2, 1s. gd. each. Book 3, 2s. 
Book 4, 2s. 6d. Teacher’s Book 1, 3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
These attractive books—each containing thirty stories 
and eight illustrations—together cover the whole course of 
human history from the legendary days of Greece to the 
present time. They are intended to form a basis for the 
history teaching of the junior school. Each book provides 
material for a year’s work. The stories are arranged in 
strict chronological order, arfd the young pupils are en- 
couraged to be careful about their dates. Each volume 
is to be accompanied by a Teacher’s Book which gives 
supplementary information and hints concerning method. 
The series is exceptionally well-conceived and skilfully 
constructed. 


The Passing of the Stewarts 
By Dr. AGNES M. MACKENZIE. 
Lehose.) 

Dr. Agnes Mackenzie stands in the front rank of modern 
Scottish historians. The present work carries on in masterly 
fashion the tragic story commenced in her Rise of the 
Stewarts, and continued in her Scotland of Queen Mary. 
It gives a detailed account of the doings of the Stewarts, 
primarily in Scotland, from 1638 to 1748. As a supplement 
to the history of England during this period the book is 
exceedingly valuable. 


(2s. 6d. net. Cambridge : 


(12s. 6d. net. Mac- 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, LTp. have issued an 
attractive folder entitled Everyman’s Literary Guide to the 
British Isles. It contains a set of twenty pamphlets, each 
confined to a definite area, and showing how that area is 
covered by books of the Everyman Series. The complete set 
forms a valuable geographical guide to most of the classics 
of English literature, and is of permanent value. Copies 
can be obtained from the publishers free of charge. 
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A Text Book of the Differential Calculus 
By S. Mitra and G. K. Dutt. (Ios. net. Cambridge : 
Heffer.) 

This book has been written for teachers in the universities 
of India but it should be useful nearer home. It is intended 
to give a logical treatment of the calculus in accordance 
with modern views of the fundamentals, and a companion 
volume on integral calculus is promised. The treatment is 
attractive because it is careful without becoming pedantic 
and longwinded. No other book that we can call to mind 
covers so much ground in so authoritative a way. We may 


mention. that. bounds, infinitesimals, differentials, implicit. 


functions, asymptotes and envelopes are discussed as well 
as the usual topics, in a beautifully printed book of less 
than 300 pages. There are very few examples by the 
standard of. English. text-books, but it is a relief to meet a 
book which. is concerned less with examples than with 
principles.. This. book. would be very useful for circulation 
in a sixth Gi or md the. school mathematical library, and 
couta Be A to read it neta going up. They 
would have nothing later to unlearn. 


Trigonometry 

By Pror. T. M. MacRoBErtT and W. ARTHUR. 

Part II: Higher Trigonometry. (4s. 6d. Methuen.) 

This book seems shorter and cheaper than most similar 

books. It should be useful for advanced pupils in sixth 
forms of secondary schools because it contains in a brief 
and simple form the important concepts of advanced 
trigonometry—complex numbers, series and the functions 
based on the logarithmic function. The treatment is perhaps 
rapid and disconnected, and the pupil may wonder a little 
at the brief way in which imaginary numbers are introduced, 
or the logarithmic function is produced from nowhere. But 
there are plenty of exercises and the brevity of the book 
will encourage the pupil who would be overwhelmed by a 
more elaborate treatise. 


The Arithmetic of Commerce: an 

Course 

By J. H. Harvey. (2s. 6d. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

This is a first-rate book because it contains many inter- 

esting exercises and very many worked examples. It is 
written for students preparing for the intermediate examina- 
tions of the London Chamber of Commerce and similar 
bodies, but it would be useful in schools for pupils who 
would like to learn some specialized arithmetic in prepara- 
tion for a commercial career. The course begins with 
percentages, profits, turnover, proceeds to financial applica- 
tions including foreign exchange, and then introduces 
algebraical methods for solving problems. Mensuration, 
graphs and logarithms complete the course. There are 
particularly useful chapters on problems in speed and 
distance, ratio, and income tax computation. 


Arithmetic of Daily Life 
By H. Wess and J. C. HILt. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
The title of this book is scarcely an adequate description 
of its contents unless a wide interpretation is given to 
arithmetic. The first seventy pages cover the four rules, 
fractions, decimals, percentages, but the next thirty pages 
deal with mensuration, practical geometry graphs and 
symbolic arithmetic or simple algebra. There are no answers. 
Certainly every attempt has been made to bring the material 


Intermediate 


Book I. (1s. 3d. 


into touch with real life. Particularly good are the sections 
At the Post Office, The Bus Conductor and Timetables. 
The drawings by Bert Thomas are diverting, though one 
feels that they should have an accompanying sentence or 
two. It would be a stimulating competition for pupils to 
make up the jokes that should surely be illustrated by these 
drawings. 


Sane Arithmetic for Seniors 
By C. WaARRELL. Book I. 
1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

This is a beautifully printed set of exercises grouped 
round topies of everyday life-—mitk for schools, 

a garden, at the post office. The arithmetic is simple—like 

most arithmetic which we require outside school text-books 

—and it must be a real pleasure to work through such a 

book without that unpleasant experience of futility which 

must assail most teachers of school mathematics who 
think seriously about the arithmetic they have to teach. 

The illustration to the “ Flying Scotsman ” is sure to be 

criticized. by alert youngsters as it represents a- type: of 

engine unusual on the London and North Eastern Railway ! 


An Introduction to Projective Geometry 
By C. W. O'Hara and D. R. WARD. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century the concept 
of distance was regarded as an essential foundation stone 
of geometry. The work of von Staudt, Cayley and Klein 
showed that this was not the case and the present book is 
a clear and interesting presentation of the method of 
constructing geometry from a set of assumptions of incidence. 
After synthetic geometry, relations with number systems 
are developed and finally the generalized concept of distance 
appears with Euclidean distance as a particular case. Plane 
configurations alone are considered, but these suffice to give 
the student an adequate idea of the principles involved. 


Revision Exercises in Elementary Mathematics 
By J. STEPHENSON. (With Answers, 1s. 2d. Without 
Answers, 1s. Oxford University Press.) 

This is a volume of thirty-six exercises each in three 
sections, a page to a section and graded in order C, B, A. 
Each section contains eight questions in arithmetic, algebra 
and the applications of arithmetic and algebra to geometry. 
There is no deductive geometry of the “rider ” type. A 
few of the later questions require trigonometry and 
logarithms. It is not stated for what purpose these exercises 
have been compiled and there are some surprising contrasts 
between the degree of difficulty of neighbouring questions 
—the arithmetic sometimes lengthy, the algebra quite 
simple. Possibly they would be useful for the middle forms 
of secondary schools and for senior schools. The printing 
is extremely good. 


Fresh-Start Arithmetic 
By G. A. WRIGHT. Scholars’ Book V. 
Cloth, 1s. 2d. Pitman.) 

This book is one of a series intended to make arithmetic 
interesting to the backward child. It covers money, time, 
and weight sums, simple fractions and graphs. Diagrams 
are plentiful, and there are many teaching hints. Obviously 
this is the work of an ° experienced teacher. It would be 
interesting to know what success is to be expected with 
this treatment. Everything seems to be done to help the 
pupil, though some of the discussion is perhaps unreal. 


(Paper, 1od.; limp cloth, 


(12s. 6d. net. 
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Le Trésor du Lac 
Adapted from Raz Boboul, by PIERRE BILLOTEY. 
Arranged and edited by P. W. PACKER. (2s. 
Macmillan.) 

A good term reader for a middle form dealing with 
exciting adventures in Abyssinia. Exercises which could 
be used as comprehension and re-translation tests and a 
vocabulary complete this attractive book. 


Cours moderne 
(Part 2: Middle Course.) By J. ASCHER and H. A. 
HATFIELD. (2s. 6d. Murray.) 

This second part is intended for a third year course for 
direct-method students; its twenty-five lessons with 
poetry and revision should fill up a busy year. Each lesson 
consists of a piece of French, questions on it, word study, 
grammar and exercises. There are lesson vocabularies and 
a grammar summary. 


Junior Test Papers in French 
By E. T. GRIFFITHS. Second Edition. (2s. 6d. Pitman). 
This helpful series of Junior Test papers are a great aid 
to all those who are preparing candidates for the Junior 
Oxford and Cambridge examinations. Unless a boy or girl 
has practised at such papers, he is likely to be at a dis- 
advantage in the examination room. They should not be 
used instead of regular text-books, but as an addition, and 
one paper a week for one or two terms before the examina- 
tion often makes all the difference between success and 
failure. The points essential to answers form a valuable 
addition. 


A Brief Course in German 
By P. HaGBotpt and F. W. KAUFMANN. (2s. Heath). 
The Americans think that they have found a short cut 
to the mastery of foreign languages. The compilers of 
this book assert that after completing it the learner will have 
a vocabulary of 1,375 frequent words and 273 comm va 
idioms. It may be so, but will he (or she) be able to read a 
simple German text, or write a simple German letter or 
understand a Hamburg tram-conductor? Elementary 
German can rarely be conquered under three years in a 
foreign country. 


Des deutschen Vaterland, | and 2 
Edited by E. K. OssBorn. (Cambridge Contact 
Readers, Series 4 : Yesterday and To-day in Germany.) 
(1s. 6d. each. Cambridge University Press.) 
Bismarck : ein Lebensbild 
By BARONESS SEYDEWITZ. (Cambridge Contact 
Readers, Series 2: Biographies of the Great Germans.) 
(1s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 
These excellent readers, moderate in price and well 
produced, should be useful in every school where German is 
taught. 


Spanish Syntax List : a Statistical Study of Grammatical 
Usage in Contemporary Spanish Prose on the Basis 
of Range and Frequency 
By Prof. H. KENniston. (New York: Holt.) 

This work is an amplification of the studies on word and 
idiom frequency carried through by the American and 
Canadian Committees on Modern Languages. Its general 
purpose is to determine frequency of use of syntactical 
phenomena in order to allow the learner of Spanish to 
appreciate their relative usefulness. This book is important 
as a measuring instrument of value, and as such should 
form part of the library and equipment of a modern 


language room. The list as here presented includes the 
commonest of syntactic usages, fully illustrated and docu- 
mented. As a phrase book or a reference list, the work can 
be recommended and the authors praised for their diligence 
and industry. 


italian Review Grammar and Composition: with 
Everyday Idiom Drill and Conversational Practice 
By Dr. CIOFFARI. (3s. 6d. Heath.) 

This would prove a useful book to students from their 
second to their fourth year. If more students learnt Italian 
instead of French, we should, in England, be able to under- 
stand the outlook of Italy and not break the harmony of over 
a hundred years. 


La Poudre aux Yeux : Comédie en deux Actes | 
By LABICHE ET MARTIN. Exercises, Notes and Vocabu- 
lary by MAGDALENE L. Dare and J. B. DALE. (is. 9d. 
Heath.) 

Labiche’s sparkling comedy is always enjoyed by middle 
forms as a change from Colomba or a book of French verse. 
But this edition, intended for American students who are 
not so advanced as those in England, is somewhat over- 
weighted by its exercises—seventy pages of text to 
sixty-two of exercises on it. Instead of being read rapidly 
in order to understand the plot, the book would take two 
or three terms to finish, if all the exercises were attempted. 
There are notes and a vocabulary. 


Seventeenth-Century French Prose and Poetry 
Edited by H. PEYRE and E. M. Grant. (6s. Heath.) 
This anthology would prove an excellent help to students 
who are working at Le Grand Siécle. Its contents are well 
chosen. The introductions to each author are in French, 
and give the essential significance of each writer. There isa 
imited vocabulary of seventeenth-century and rare words. 


Tovaritch 
By J. Deva. Edited by F. Ernst and HELENE 
HaARviTT. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Messrs. Harrap are very enterprising to have published 
so soon this delightful and witty play which ran for a year 
in Paris and for nearly as long in London with Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke as the Russian prince. This play is a satire 
on post-War Paris, full of Russian refugees. The Grand 
Duchess and the General who have to be the servants of the 
purse-proud middle-class French family make a splendid 
farce, touched with moments of tragedy. A sixth form 
would appreciate it and probably get so interested as to read 
it through at once to find out how it ends. There are a 
few notes in French at the bottom of the page and a complete 
vocabulary. 

Deutsches Leben : Lesebuch 
By A. S. MACPHERSON and P. STROMER. (2s. Ginn.) 
Die Abenteuer von Paula und Peter (The Adventures 
of Paula and Peter) : Ten Broadcast Dialogues in 
German 
By ELSIE JOHANNSEN and A. M. WAGNER. (2s. 
University of London Press.) | 

Two useful readers. Mr. Macpherson’s is intended for 
pupils at the end of their first year. It is well illustrated 
and deals with life in Germany to-day but with some skill 
the authors avoid all controversial matter. The second 
reader contains a series of amusing stories that would 
interest all second year students. They are examples ot 
spoken German of everyday life, full of modern words and 
idioms. 
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FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
CoLuMBIA REcoRDs (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 


Mozart. Clarinet Quintet in A major. (K 581). The 
Roth String Quartet with Simeon Bellison (clarinet). 
LX624-7. 4 records in Album. 24s. 

Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet, written in the year following 
the composition of the three great symphonies, is one of 
the master-works of the chamber music repertoire. It is 
here given a beautifully finished performance ; the recording 
should be bought if only for the clarinet playing in the 
lovely Larghetto. 


SIGURD LIE. Norwegian Song “ Snow ” ; PROKOFIEF. 
Gavotte (from “ Classical Symphony ’’) ; STRAVINSKY. 
Danse Russe (from ‘‘ Petrouchka ’’). Violin Solos by 
Joseph Szigeti. L.B.38. 4s. 

These are arrangements by one hand or another. They 
are all effective, but the most striking is the “ Danse Russe,” 
which displays handsomely Szigeti’s technical brilliance, and 
also that of his pianist, Nikita de Magaloff. 


CHOPIN. Nocturne, Op. 55, No. 2; Impromptu in 

F sharp, Op. 36. Pianoforte solos by Ignaz Friedman. 

Another excellent example of Friedman’s finely poised 
and graceful art. 


EDWARD GERMAN. “ Merrie England ” Dances. 
Played by the Orchestre Raymond. DBr704. 3s. 
A good record for the school library ; the playing of these 
popular dances is both tasteful and energetic. 


WAGNER. Hagen’s Call; “ Why Call’st thou the 
Host ? ” (from G6tterdammerung, Act Il). Ludwig 
Weber and Chorus, with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
LX636. 6s. 
Taken during an actual performance at Covent Garden, 
this record recalls most vividly the exciting happenings on 
thestage. Thesinging, playing and recording are magnificent. 


BRAHMS. Variations on a Theme by Paganini. Piano- 
forte Solo by Egon Petri. LX628-9. 2 records. 6s. 
each. 

The difficult Paganini Variations of Brahms require a 
player of the intellectual stature of Petri to do them full 
justice. His playing here is clarity itself and of finely 
sustained power. The recording splendidly reproduces 
Brahms’ sonorities. 


SCHUBERT: arr. Friedberg. Rondo (from Sonata in 
D, Op. 53). TARTINI: arr. Ondricek. Adagio in E. 
Violin solos by Joseph Szigeti. LX630. 6s. 
An attractive record, in which Szigeti plays these admir- 
ably contrasted arrangements in his customary polished 
style. 


CHABRIER. Bourrée Fantasque. Played by the 
Orchestre Symphonique (of Paris), conducted by 
Selmar Meyrowitz. D.B.1707 3s. 

This orchestral transcription of a work originally written 
for the piano reveals the rhythmic freshness and spontaneity 
which gave the composer’s Spanish Rhapsody its wide 
popularity. It is played with splendid verve and precision. 


MULET. Toccata (from Esquisses Byzantines); S. S. 
WEsLEY. Larghetto. Organ Solos by G. D. Cunning- 
ham. DX783. 4s. 
The clarity and certainty of Mr. Cunningham's technique 
here contribute to one of the best of recent organ records. 


The contrasted tone colours in the Larghetto have been 
especially well reproduced. 


ed oo 


Exercises in Sight Reading : Two Hundred Examples 
specially selected for Use in Schools 
By W. G. GLock. (1s. 6d. University of London 
Press.) 

This is a useful and practical book, which aims to give 
its readers a point of contact with the music they will, no 
doubt, hear later on. The examples, which are well graded, 
have been chosen mainly from the works of the great 
composers and from the folk and traditional tunes of various 
countries. 


A Practical Music Course 
By F. T. Rosser and S. NUGENT. (3s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

This book is a reprint of the music section of The Practical 
Senior Teacher. The first part, the Teaching of Music, gives 
special attention to voice production, and includes some 
admirable exercises for lightness and flexibility, but the 
descending scale on page 15 is crudely and inaccurately 
harmonized. There are some misprints in the music 
examples ; those in “ Ye Mariners of England ” (page 39), 
“ St. Anne ” (page 40), and “ David of the White Rock ”’ 
(page 60), are particularly unfortunate as these are intended 
to be played as illustrations. In Part Two, form and appre- 
ciation are briefly treated, and here one cannot agree with 
the author that the Sonatas of Scarlatti are ‘ splendid 
examples ” of the form he has just described. The third 
part contains useful hints on the arrangement and manage- 
ment of gramophone and wireless lessons, together with 
a list of records likely to be of use in the school library. 


A Music Course: for Students entering for School 
Certificate and Others 
By D. E. P. WILLIAMS. (5s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 
The lack of a comprehensive text-book has for long been 
a disadvantage to those taking music in the School Certifi- 
cate, and perhaps a deterrent to those who might have 
taken the subject. This deficiency is now made good to a 
considerable extent by Mr. Parry Williams’ Course. Except 
for aural work and musical history, the book deals with 
everything needed for this and similar examinations. 
Melody writing, two and three-part writing, harmony “ up 
to the dominant 7th ” and form are adequately treated, 
and the specimen analyses of Beethoven Sonatas and the 
inclusion of questions and examples for working are a 
welcome and helpful feature. 


Pictures in Schools.—With a view to providing greater 
opportunities for the appreciation of art by schoolchildren, 
a scheme was started in 1934 by teachers in the St. Pancras 
district, with the assistance of the L.C.C., for the circulation 
of pictures amongst schools. An exhibition, designed to 
show the resources of the scheme, was opened at the L.C.C., 
Haverstock Hill School (near Chalk Farm Underground 
Station) ; about 250 pictures drawn from those in circula- 
tion were on view. As a result of the pioneer work of the 
teachers in the St. Pancras district the merits of the scheme 
have been recognized and similar arrangements for the 
circulation of pictures amongst the central schools in 
London have been made. 
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1. A First Course in Hygiene 


By Dr. ’°R. A. LysterR. Ninth Edition. (4s. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

2. A General Course in Hygiene 
By Dr. A. E. Ix1n and Dr. G. E. OATES. Second 


Edition, Revised. (5s. 

3. Health and Fitness 
By Dr. ETHEL BROWNING. 
3s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 
“ Hygiene ” has so wide a connotation that it is not 
surprising to find three simultaneously published books 
very different from one another. For class purposes in 
schools (1) is the most suitable: it assumes no: knowledge 
of human physiology, but includes an elementary course of 
the subject, and attaches to each system an explanation of 
the hygienic principles for the proper functioning of that 
system ; e.g. the chapter on ventilation succeeds that on 
the respiratory system. Suggestions for practical work 
are appended to nearly every chapter; and first-aid and 


University Tutorial Press.) 


(Needs of To-day Series. 


domestic hygiene are dealt with in the concluding chapters.. 
(2) While covering the hygienic portions of the sylabus for- 


some School Certificate examinations, takes for granted 
some knowledge of physiology, and is suited rather to the 
needs of those preparing for the Diploma of the Institute of 
Hygiene, or for other kindred examinations. Thus domestic 
and urban hygiene and sanitation receive far more attention 
than does purely personal. The chapter on School Hygiene, 
however, deserves the attention of every teacher. At the 
end of the book are useful sets of test questions and samples 
of examination papers. (3) is addressed to the general 
public, and contains most sensible advice alike for those 
who are blessed with excellent health and those who are 
not quite so fortunate—almost from the cradle onwards. 


Simple Chemistry 
By F. FAIRBROTHER. (38. Bell.) 

This is a sound text-book on the usual lines, and should 
be examined by those teachers who are thinking of making 
a change of text for their elementary classes. It is 
nicely illustrated (though surely Cavendish’s eudiometer on 
page 53 is shown upside down ?), and the points of impor- 
tance in teaching are well brought out. The delivery tube 
in Fig. 111 should go to the top of the jar and not end at 
the mouth, and the wording of the question “ Is it strictly 
true to say ‘Light the gas’? ” is not above criticism ; 
but these and other trifling lapses do not materially detract 
from the general merit of the book. 


Frontiers of Science 
By C. T. CHASE. 
Press.) 

It used to be a reproach to men of science that they took 
no pains to render scientific theory and practice intelligible 
to the general public. That reproach is no longer justified ; 
Sir James Jeans, Sir Arthur Eddington, Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson, Prof. Andrade, Dr. Julian Huxley, and many 
other men of science of equal brilliance have descended for 
a while from the rarefied atmosphere in which they normally 
breathe, to tell us something of the mysterious universe. 
Here is another important contribution to the popularizing 
of scientific knowledge, the author ranging—with the ease 
bred by long familiarity—from astrophysics and relativity, 
through the quantum theory and cosmic rays, to immuno- 
logy, vitamins and the origin of life. His book differs from 
others of a somewhat similar kind by its greater simplicity, 
and will therefore appeal to those readers whose thirst for 


(12s. 6d. net. English Universities 


information is either not yet sharply felt, wh cse time is 


limited, or (to put it plainly) whose ‘ bump ’ for science is of 
small dimensions. Simplicity is, however, attained not by 
the reprehensible method of crying peace where there is 
no peace, but by omitting those topics which are inherently 
impossible to explain simply. The author is to be con- 
gratulated on his success. 


Famous American Men of Science 
By J. G. CROWTHER. (15s. net. Secker & Warburg.) 

In his latest book Mr. J. G. Crowther gives us interesting 
biographies of Benjamin Franklin, Joseph Henry, Josiah 
Willard: Gibbs; aad Thomas Alva. Edison- The imahesiorn of 
Edison is a welcome sign of the broader conception of 
science which now prevails, and which has displaced the 
nineteenth century idea of science as ‘a disinterested 
search for pure knowledge, made in order to reveal the 
ways of Providence, and increase the intellectual dignity 
of man, or certain men.” As Mr. Crowther justly remarks, 
if Edison had lived at the time when the Royal Society was 
founded, he wouktk have beer electe a member betse: he 
was 30 years of age. The book will form a welcome addition 
to the historical section of the science library. 


Modern Glass Working and Laboratory Technique 
By M. C. NoxeEs. (7s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

The art of glass-working seems to have a very wide 
appeal to boys, as every science master will agree, and it is 
not without interest that the book of a schoolmaster glass- 
worker, the late W. A. Shenstone, F.R.S., of Clifton College, 
is still one of the standard works on the subject. We can 
pay no greater compliment to Mr. Nokes than to say that 
his book is a worthy successor to Shenstone’s ; the author 
obviously knows his technique from A to Z, and knows 
also how to convey exact and easily intelligible information 
to his readers. Every school laboratory should possess a 
copy of the book, and promotion for laboratory assistants 
might reasonably be made to depend, at least in part, upon 
ability to carry out some of the chief operations which 
Mr. Nokes describes in his pleasantly plain and workmanlike 
style. 


Plain Science : a Course in Four Books 
By L. A. Cotes. Book IV. (1s. 6d. Collins.) 

The earlier books of this course have already received 
mention in this Journal. The present volume, which con- 
cludes the course, deals mainly with chemical and physical 
topics, but contains a little biology at the end. In general 
style it resembles its predecessors. 


Choice of Career Series of Pamphlets.—The Ministry 
of Labour has issued a new edition of the pamphlet 
on Chemistry, Physics and Biology which is No. 1 in 
the series prepared by arrangement with the Associa- 
tions of Head Masters and Head Mistresses of Public 
Secondary Schools. The pamphlet sets out for the informa- 
tion of secondary school pupils and their advisers, the 
nature of the work, the qualifications, training and the 
cost of training required for a career in each of these 
natural sciences. The prospects as teacher, in industry as 
independent consultant, in government and other official 
appointments, and in research work are described separately 
for the chemist, the physicist and the biologist. The 
pamphlet is on sale by H.M. Stationery Office and may be 
obtained through any bookseller at the price of 3d. (34d. 
post free). 
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ART AND HANDICRAFT 


Needlework for Juniors 
By Mrs. E. GRIFFITH. 
Press.) 

The Art Teacher : a Compendium of Ideas, Suggestions, and Methods 
for the Art Education of the Child based upon the Practice of 
leading Schools and Colleges in the U.S.A., and other Countries 


(3s. net. Oxford University 


By P. J. Lemos. (40s. net. Batsford.) 
Design in Daily Life 
By A. Bertram. (3s. net. Methuen.) 


Designs for Discussion. 
By L. BREWER. (1s. 3d. Methuen.) 
Craft Work-and-Play Things : a Handy Book for Beginners 
By A. N. HALL. (8s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 
An Illustrated Handbook of Art History 
By F. J. Roos. (12s. 6d. net., New York : Macmillan.) 
Practical Craftwork Design 
By WINIFRED M. CLARKE. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 
Costume Design and Making : a Practical Handbook 
By Mary FERNALD in collaboration with EILEEN 
SHENTON. (6s. net. Black.) 
A First Course in Building Construction 


“By Dr. B. CUNNINGHAM and F. H. HEAVEN. Fifth 
Edition. (6s. University Tutorial Press.) 
BIOGRAPHY 

From One Century to Another : the Reminiscences of Elizabeth 
S. Haldane 
(12s. 6d. net. MacLehose.) 

Charles Darwin, the Fragmentary Man 
By G. WEsT. (15s. net. Routledge.) 


Helen’s Tower 


By H. Nicotson. (15s. net. Constable.) 


CLASSICS 
Eighteen Roman Letters : a Selection for Schools 
Edited by T. Horn. (2s. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Jabberwocky, etc. (More English Rhymes with Latin Renderings) 
By H. D. Watson. (4s. 6d. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
The Oxford Companion to Classical Literature 


Compiled and Edited by Sir PauL Harvey. (7s. 6d. 
net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Perseus : a Study in Greek Art and Legend 
By J. M. Woopwarp. (tos. 6d. net. Cambridge 


University Press.) 
A Second Latin Reader 
By C. J. VINCENT. (2s. 


EDUCATION 

1. An Hy Ste Curriculum in Practice : a Study of the Develop- 
ment, Installation, and Appraisal of a Certain Type of Integrated 
Curriculum in the Educational Program of the Public Elementary 
Schools of Houston, Texas 
By Dr. E. E. OBERHOLTZER. 

2. Study of the Homeland and Civilization in the Elementary Schools 
of Germany: with Special Reference to the Education of 
Teachers 
By Dr. Cecitia H. Bason. 

3. Homework in the New York City Elementary Schools 
By Dr. P. J. D1 NApott. 

(Teachers College, Columbia University Contributions 
to Education, Nos. 694, 710, 719) (No. 694, $2.35. 
No. 710, $1.85. No. 719, $1.60. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University.) 

The Changing Curriculum 
By the Joint Committee on Curriculum: EDITH 
BADER, O. G. BRIM, PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT, W. FRENCH, 
H. C. Hann, C. W. KNnupseEn, E. O. MELBy, P. T. 
RANKIN, LAURA ZIRBES, H. Harar. (7s. 6d. net. 
New York and London : Appleton-Century Co.) 

School Size and School Efficiency : a Study of the Effects of Enroll- 
ment upon the Organization of Reorganized Secondary Schools 
By W. C. SEYFERT. (Harvard Bulletins in Education, 
No. 19.) (6s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. London : Oxford University Press.) 


Clarendon Press.) 


The Child : Learning and Living 
By KATHERINE HEYWOOD. 

Christ’s Hospital 
By G. A. T. ALLAN. (58s. net. Blackie.) 

Annuaire International de l'Éducation et de l'Enseignement, 1937 
(Publications du Bureau International d’Education, 
No. 56.) (Frs. suisses, 12. Geneva: Bureau Inter- 
national d’Education.) 

Education and Revolution in Spain: Being Three Joseph Payne 
Lectures for 1936 delivered in the Institute 
By Prof. J. CASTILLEJO. (University of London 
Institute of Education, Studies and Reports, No. XII.) 
(1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Charterhouse 
By E. M. JAMESON. (5s. net. Werner Laurie.) 

Irish Education : a Historical Survey 
By Dr. J. H. AucHMuTy. (5s. net. Dublin: Hodges 
Figgis. London: Harrap.) 

An Introduction to Modern Education 
Edited by C. E. SKINNER and R. E. LANGFITT. (8s. 6d. 
net. Heath.) 

The Challenge of Education : an Introduction to Education 
(18s. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


Progressive Practice in English 
By R. CROMARTY. (28. 
Masterman Ready 
By Captain MARRYAT. 
(Cloth Boards, 1s. 3d. 
University Press.) 
Enjoyable English 
By E. W. Moore. (Pupils’ Edition, 9d. Teachers’ 
Edition, 1s. net. Evans.) 
1. Carmen, Silent Partner 
By C. KAHMANN 
2. Head Wind 
By H. DANIEL. 
3. Flag of the Desert 
By H. BEst. 
(Tales of Two Worlds, School Edition.) 
Oxford : Blackwell.) 
Fire in the Ice 
By A. D. DIVINE. 
Blackwell.) 
Isle of Adventure 
By A. S. K. Davis. (2s. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
George Meredith as Champion of Women and of Progressive 
ducation 
By Arıce Woops. (2s. 6d. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
Fifth Edition.’ (25s. net. London: Bell. Springfield, 
Mass.: Merriam.) 


The Romance of Reading 
Second Series. Edited by R. BENNETT. Book I: 
Roads to Adventure. Book II: Treasure Trove. 
Book III: Pedlar’s Pack. Book IV: Mixed Cargoes. 
(Book I, 2s. 2d. Book II, 2s. 4d. Book III, 2s. 6d. 
Book IV, 2s. 8d. Oxford University Press.) 

The Book of Songs 
Translated from the Chinese by A. WALEY. (ros. 6d. 
net. Supplement containing Textual Notes, 4s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Selected Poems by Robert Browning 
Edited by W. T. Hutcuins and J. R. REEp. (Heritage 
of Literature Series.) (2s. Longmans.) 

The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus 
By C. MaRLowe. Edited by R. G. Lunt. 
Blackie.) 

Silver Bells 
Book V. Collected by A. STAmp and T. C. CoLLocotrT. 
(1s. 6d. Chambers.) 

The Laurel and Gold Readers 
Book III. (1s. Collins.) 


(6s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


Arnold.) 


(Herbert Strang’s Library.) 
Limp cloth, 1s. Oxford 


(2s. each. 


(Tales of Action.) (2s. Oxford: 


(1s. 6d. 
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Common Mistakes in English 
By T. J. Fitikipes. With Exercises. (1s. 4d. Long- 
mans.) 

Choosing Books for Children 
By May L. BEcKER. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

A Notebook of English Literature 
By J. C. G. WooparRp. (6d. Collins.) 

Post-Certificate Exercises in English 
By S. C. GLassEy. (2s. Rivingtons.) 

Talks to Beginning Teachers of English 
By DorotHy DAKIN. (8s. 6d. net. Heath.) 

The Miracle of Haworth: a Bronté Study 
By W. B. WHITE. (12s. 6d. net. University of London 
Press.) 

** Dingwall ” Tests In English Usage 
Pupils aged 9-10: Pupil’s Booklets I and II. Pupils 
aged 10+-12: Pupil’s Booklets I and II. (3s. each.) 
Manual of Instructions (6d. net). Specimen Set (1s. 3d.). 
(University of London Press.) 

I. Sammy, a Young Canadian 
By KATHLEEN CASLER. 

2. Yoshio 
By HELEN DICKSON. 

3. Tales of the Zodiac 
By HELEN DREVER. 

(Story-Time Books, No. 58, 5d. Nos. 59 and 89, 6d. 
each. Nelson.) ) 

The Place of St. Thomas More in English Literature and History : 
being a Revision of a Lecture delivered to the Thomas More 
Society 
By Prof. R. W. CHAMBERS. Longmans.) 

The Mill on the Floss 
By G. Error. (Herbert Strang’s Library.) (Cloth 
Boards, 1s. 3d. Limp Cloth, 1s. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Tales of the Indian Cavaliers 
By C. A. Kincarip. (2s. Macmillan.) 

Higher Certificate English Test Papers 
By J. M. Evans. (1s. 9d. Methuen.) 


GEOGRAPHY 

The Physical Basis of Geography : an Outline of Germorphology 

By Dr. S. W. Woo_pRIDGE and R. S. MorGAN, (12s. 6d. 

net. Longmans.) 
Great Britain and Ireland 

By Dr. E. M. SANDERS. 

covers, 2s. Philip.) 
Systematic Geography 

By MarGaret S. WILLIS. 

(5s. 6d. Philip.) 
Problem-Maps : Europe and the British Isles 

By H. Atnwick. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Exercises in Modern Geography 

By A. W. CoysuH and D. M. Hunt. 


(5s. net. 


(Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. Manilla 


Part I. World Relations. 


Book V: North 


America. (1s. University Tutoriat Press.) 
Philips’ Smaller Outline Wall Map : British Isles 
(4d. Philip.) 
Geography for To-Day 
Book II. The Southern Continents. (3s. Od. net. 
Longmans.) 
HISTORY 
Modern Europe Explained : a Guide to Present-Day History 
By W. R. McAvutLirFe. (2s. gd. Blackie.) 
A Sketch-Map History of Britain, 1783-1914 
By IRENE RICHARDS and J. A. Morris. (3s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 
A History of Britain 
By E. H. CARTER and R. A. F. MEars. (ros. 6d. 
Oxford University Press.) 
Sectarian History 
By Dr. G. G. CouLtton. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge: 
The Author, 72 Kimberley Road.) 
The House that Hitler Built 
By Prof. S. H. Rowerts. (12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


The Government of Great Britain and the Dominions and Colonies 
By Dr. A. E. HoGAN and IsaBEL G. PowELL. Ninth 


Edition. (5s. University Tutorial Press.) 
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An Introductory History of Scotland 
By Dr. T. Davipson and Dr. J. W. OLIVER. Vol. H. 
From the Sixteenth Century to the Present Day. 
(3s. Harrap.) 

The Mayflower Histories 
By T. KELLY. Junior Book IV: Heroes of Modem 
Times. (2s. 3d. Chambers.) 

England’s History 
Book III: The Modern Age (from 1702 onward). By 
W. B. LITTLE. (2s. tod. Pitman.) 


MATHEMATICS 


The Arithmetic of Commerce : an Intermediate Course 
By J. H. Harvey. (2s. 6d. Gregg Publishing Co.) 
Fresh-Start Arithmetic 


By G. A. WRIGHT. Scholars’ Book V. (Paper, Is. 
Cloth, 1s. 2d. Pitman.) 

An Introduction to Projective Geometry 
By C. W. O’Hara and D. R. Warp. (12s. 6d. net. 


Clarendon Press.) : 

Geometry 
Part Two: Transition to Deductive Reasoning. By 
W. H. E. BENTLEY and E. W. M. Potts. (2s. 6d. 
Ginn.) 

Introduction to Mathematics : a Survey Emphasizing Mathematical 
ideas and their Relations to other Fields of Knowledge 
By H. R. Coorry, D. Gans, M. KILNE and H. E. 
WAHLERT. (Ios. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Psychology and Teaching of Arithmetic 
By Prof. H. G. WHEAT. (8s. 6d. net. Heath.) 

Advanced Algebra 
By C. V. DURELL and A. Rosson. Vols. II and III. 
(12s. 6d. Bell.) 

Revision Exercises in Elementary Mathematics 
By J. STEPHENSON. (With Answers, 1s. 2d. Without 
Answers, 1s. Oxford University Press.) 

Fresh-Start Arithmetic 
By G. A. WRIGHT. Scholars’ Book VI. 
Cloth, 1s. 2d. Pitman.) 


MISCELLANY 


(Paper Is. 


Health for Everyman 
By R. CovE-SMITH. (2s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

The Criminals we Deserve : a Survey of some Aspects of Crime in 
the Modern World 
By H. T. F. RHopeEs. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The Mind of the Ancient World: a Consideration of Pliny’s 
** Natural History ” 

By H. N. WETHERED. 

A Miscellany of Elocution 
By G. Hupson. (3s. net. 

How Can | be Happy ? 

By the Rev. D. Morse-Boyrcotr. (Needs of To-Day 
Series.) (3s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

Gymnastic Partner-Work 
By T. McDow_ELt. 
Press.) 

More Indoor and Community Games 
By S. G. HEDGES. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

I. Physical Exercises for Men 
By R. E. Roper. 

2. Why Not Beat Bogey ? 

By J. McLean. 
(Blackie’s Sports Series.) 

The Railway Age 
By C. B. ANDREWS. 

Ease in Speech 
By MARGARET PAINTER. (7s. 6d. net. Heath.) 

Keep Fit and Cheerful : for Young and Old of both Sexes, including 
Ten Broadcast Talks ‘On the Conscious Control of Physical 
Fitness '’ 

By Capt. J. F. Lucy. 

Riding : Ways and Means 
By Capt. G. W. L. MEREDITH. (6s. net. Blackie.) 

Question-Time : an Omnibus of Problems for a Brainy Day 
By H. PuHILiipes. (5s. net. Dent.) 

Achieving Fitness 
By C. JEFFERY. 


(12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
A. Hammond & Co.) 


(2s. 6d. net. Oxford University 


(2s. 6d. net each. Blackie.) 
(12s. 6d. net. Country Life) 


(1s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


(5s. net. Muller.) 
(Continued on page 804) 
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PASACACAGAOAGAE THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 35 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 @A@AGAG/AGAOAOZ: 


Quite simply, this is a new series of story-books, specially written for English schools in an amusing, lively manner, 
so that they will be read for their own sake and for the sake of the comical incidents and appealing characters 
presented. The matter is entirely modern, and, while the type of humour is essentially that of the average English 
youngster, the stories show admirable insight into French manners and customs. Each set of books is carefully graded. 
Pupils will be able to read the stories without any help beyond that provided by the illustrations (which do genuinely 
explain the text) and the word-lists at the end (themselves almost superfluous, so simple is the language used). The 
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“FRANCAIS de FRANCE” 


for beginners 


stories are complete and of a convenient length, well-printed and attractively bound in paper covers. 


Each little book contains roughly 64 pp. and is priced at 6d. 


The first set contains : 


The 


1. LES MESAVENTURES DE LA FAMILLE PINSON by Roger Mairet. The story of a charming, 
amiable but somewhat incompetent family. 


2. LES LAVAL CHEZ EUX by André Larive. The story of another family, whose father occupies 
an important poet in the French colonies in Africa. 

3. LES LAVAL S’AMUSENT by André Larive, in which Pongo, a young negro from the 
administrative areas, joins the family in Paris. 


4 LES LAVAL DANS LE DESERT by André Larive, in which Monsieur Laval is appointed to 
an even more important poet in the colonies and his young family does its best to join him. 


second set contains: 


Iı. LES PINSON EN VACANCES. 2. VINGT JOURS EN ANGLETERRE. 
3. LES LAVAL AUX INDES. 4- UNE AVENTURE EN MER. 


Other sets in preparation 
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Further particulars from The Registrar, Queen Mary College, E. 


QUEEN MARY COLLEGE 


(University of London) 


Principal: Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., LL.D., D.Lit. 


At the Scholarships Examination held in February 1938, Entrance Scholarships 
and Exhibitions to the value of £80 and £30 per annum for three years will 
be awarded, also College Exhibitions to cover fees. 


Degree courses in Arts, Science and Engineering. 1st. M.B. and Pre-Medical 
courses for the London Hospital Medicai College. 


Facilities for Post-graduate and Research work. 


FEES: Residence, £52-56 a session; Tuition from £22.10.0 a session. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 
Le Parler de France : a French Course in Three Parts 
By H. E. Farla. PartI. (2s. 3d. Oxford : Blackwell.) 
I. La Comédie de Celui qui Epousa une Femme Muette 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. Edited by P. HoLLARD. 
2. Le Misanthrope 
By Mo.Ligre. Edited by Prof. N. J. ABERCROMBIE. 
(Blackie’s French Plays.) (1s. each. Blackie.) 
Phonetic Transcript of Chapters I-VI of Collins’ French Course, with 
Notes on the Transition from Phonetic to Current Spelling 
By Dr. W. L. PrEsswoop. (1s. Macmillan.) 
Modern Language Teaching on the Decline ? 
By Dr. W. C. R. Hicks and N. Haycocks. (ts. 
Longmans.) 
The Captain’s Daughter 
By A. S. Pusuxin. Russian Text. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Anna H. 
SEMEONOFF. (5s. net. Dent.) 
An Introduction to Scientific German 
By Dr. F. J. Nock. (5s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
A Modern German Course 
By A. C. Clark and W. O. WiLtiaMs. Part I. Third 
Edition, Revised. (2s. 6d. Hirschfeld.) 
German Passages for Unseen Translation : Elementary 


Selected by H. J. B. WANsTALL. (1s. Harrap.) 
French Exercises 
By Dr. P. LE HariveEr. (2s. Nelson.) 


Reise in die Literatur : in Neun Uberblicken, Dreizehn Wander- 
ungen und einem Abschied 


By O. Kotscuwitz. (3s. Harrap.) 
Petites Histoires Simples 
By N. W. H. Scotr. (1s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


MUSIC 
The World Sings : Folk Songs and Rounds from Many Countries 
Compiled by JANET E. ToBITT. (1s. net. Deane; The 
Year Book Press Ltd.) 
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PHILOSOPHY 


The Traditional Formal Logic : a Short Account for Students 
By W. A. SINCLAIR. (4s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 
General Psychology 
By W. J. H. Sprotr. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
The Single Woman and her Emotional Problems 
By Dr. Laura Hutton. Second Edition. (5s. 
Bailliére, Tindall & Cox.) 
Animals and Men: Studies in Comparative Psychology 
By Prof. D. Katz. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
Junior School Grading Test 
Prepared by Dr. W. P. ALEXANDER. (4d.) Handbook 
of Instructions for Administering and Scoring, with 
Norms of Performance. (gd. net.) Specimen Set (1s.). 
(University of London Press.) 
Social Behavior and Child Personality : an Exploration Study of 
Some Roots of Sympathy 
By L. B. MurpHy. (17s. 6d. net. New York: Columbia 
University Press.) 
A General Selection from the Works of Sigmund Freud 
Edited by J. RtckMan. (Psycho-Analytical Epitomes. 
No. 1.) (5s. net. Hogarth Press.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 

The Bible Teacher’s Difficulties 
By Dr. F. J. RAE. (3s. 
Press.) 

The Epistle to the Romans, in the Revised Version 
With Introduction and Commentary by Prof. K. E. 
Kırk. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

The Strength of My Life : a Book of Prayers for Young People 
By D. B. Muir. (2s. 6d. net. Student Christian 
Movement Press.) 

(Continued on page 806) 


Student Christian Movement 


THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY 


By Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A. 
English History in Fiction. Part I. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. 
English History in Fiction. Part Il. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit 


By Mr. Clive Holland, Author of ‘* The Story 


Geography Through Books of Travel. Part Ill. The Rest of the World. 


By Mr. E. N. Fallaize, formerly Hon. Secretary of the 


By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A. 
Later Prehistoric Times : The Ancient East. By Mr. E. N. Fallaize. 


1937 
January. Introductory Article. 
February. 
March. 
April. European History in Fiction. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. 
May. Colonial History in Fiction. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. 
June. History in American Fiction. 

of England in Historical Fiction. 
August. Geography Through Books of Travel. 

Mr. George M. Hines, St. Luke’s College, Exeter. 
September. Geography Through Books of Travel. 

Mr. George M. Hines. 
October. 

By Mr. George M. Hines. 
November. Early Christianity and its Rivals. 

Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A., Chaplain of St. Dunstan’s College, S.E. 6. 
December. Prehistoric Times. 

Royal Anthropological Society. 
1938 
January. Life in Ancient Greece. By Mr. A. D. Farrell, M.A. 
February. Eariy Christianity. Part II. 
March. 


Price Eightpence each, post free 
London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


Part |. The British Isles. By 


The Old World. By 


Part Il. 


Part |. The Fight for Monotheism. By 
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Vermeer 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


The Medici Society specialises in the 
ene of pictures for Schools, and will 

send estimates and suggestions 
for famine and special needs free of 
charge. There is an unequalled collec- 
tion of prints from which to choose, both 
Modern and Old Master, and special 
discounts are allowed to all educational 
purchasers. Send for our illustrated list 
of Autumn Publications, post free, or 
for the Complete Illustrated Catalogue, 
with 7oo illustrations, 66 in full colour, 
price 1/6 (refunded on first purchase 
value 12/-). 


W THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD, 
ane 7E Grafton Street, Mayfair, W. 1 
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FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE 


Scholarship Examination will be held early in 
May. Six Scholarships, £60-£30 and several 
Exhibitions. Also two Music Scholarships 
awarded to candidates of sufficient merit, 
preferably to those offering strings. Entries 
by April |. Age under I5 on June |, 1938. 
For particulars apply to the Headmistress. 


BINDING CASES 


for “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” 
January to December, 1936, 1935, 1934, 1933, 1932, 1931, 
1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 4/- each ; 
1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 2/6 each; 1917, and 


previous years, 1/6 each 
“ The Journal of Education ” (Vol. LXIV), from aay to Decem 


eae 1982, may fairly be said to cover the whole field of elementary 
secondary education, since every subject of interest to teachers 
and pupils is dealt with in one form or another in 50 
One of the invaluable sections of this volume is the review of ks 
for eae erpe urpoees ; and special articles on arnis will be 
found very "The Yorkshire Post, December 28, 1 


London: Mr.Wiiliam Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 
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Just Published 


FRANCE 


An Introductory Study in Physical and Human Geography. 
By E. ESTYN EVANS, M.A. 


Lecturer in Geography at Queen’s University, Belfast. 
With an Introduction by Prof. FLEURE, F.R.S. 


Intended for the upper forms of Secondary 
Schools and as a preliminary survey for 
more advanced students. The maps and 
illustrations have been chosen with excep- 
tional care. Maps and illustrations and a 
bibliography. 4s. 6d. 


THE INNER GATE 


A Regional Geography of North-West Kent. 
By E. H. CARRIER, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


Author of ‘‘ The Thirsty Earth,’’ ‘‘ Water and Grass," &c. 


A comprehensive study of the district that lies 
between the Thames Estuary in the North, Maid- 
stone, Sevenoaks and Westerham in the South, 
and Chatham and Bromley in the East and West. 
It is designed for students making a detailed 
survey of the region. 


Maps and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


22 Berners St., W.1 


GENEROUS ADVANCES 
ON APPROVED 
e PROPERTY e 


CITY o LONDON 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Incorporated under the 
Building Societies Act, 1874), 


DRAYTON HOUSE, 
GORDON STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Write to Secretary for Prospectus. 
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SCIENCE 
Hygiene and Health Education for Training Colleges 
M. B. DavigEs. Second Edition. (6s. 
Practical Plant Breeding 
By W. J.C. LAWRENCE. (5s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Communication Has Been Established 
By A. J. H. Goopwin. (ros. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Man and His Allies and Foes 
By KATE HARVEY. 
(1s. 3d. Macmillan.) 
A Short History of Chemistry 
By Prof. J. R. PARTINGTON. 
The Naming of Plants 
By VERA HIGGINs. (3s. 6d. net. 
A Scheme of Inorganic Qualitative Analysis 
By Dr. E. M. STODDART. (1s. 6d. Heinemann.) 
Dispensing for Pharmaceutical Students 
By J. W. Cooper and Dr. F. J. DYER. Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Re-written by J. W. Cooper. (8s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 
Earth-Lore : Geology without Jargon 
By Prof. S. J. SHANpD. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (3s. 6d. net. Murby.) 
The Golden Science Series j 
By Etsize V. M. Knicut. Book Three. (Limp Cloth, 
2s. 9d. Boards, 3s. University of London Press.) 
A Laboratory Manual of College Chemistry 
By Prof. H. G. Deminc. Elementary Course. (8s. 6d. 
net. New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall.) 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
Government of Northern Ireland 
Report of the Ministry of Education for the Year 
1936-37. (2s. net. Belfast: H.M.S.O.) 
Higher Education in East Africa: Report of the Commission 
appointed by the Secretary for the Colonies, September, 1937 
(2s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 


Longmans.) 


(Nature Study Readers, Book II.) 


(7s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Arnold.) 


NEW YEAR VACATION SCHOOL OF 
ART OF ACTING AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


Everyman Theatre, Hampetead.-—December 31 to January 9. 
Thoroughly practical course in every branch of stage technique, held 
in actual Theatre under professional producers. Model programmes and 
plays for Schools and Colleges prepared. Scenery, Costume, Lighting, 

and Make-up demonstrations. Talks by famous dramatists. 
Acting parts guaranteed every member, if desired. Public performances 
of Shakespearean, Classic and Modern Plays at close of Course. Evening 
Theatre visits. Inclusive Fee, 3 guineas. 
Sunday Course of the Art of Acting and Dramatic Production 


now running Everyman Theatre, Hampetead. December to May. 
eir T available any time. Course Fee, 24 guineas. Single session, 


School Drama Society. All Educational and Social Organizations 
are invited to join the above Society, which offers Free Advice on choice 
of pars and production, staging problems, &c.; use of Excellent Drama 


» Specially selected for Schools, and hire of Costumes of all 
- Periods and Sizes at reduced rates. Annual subscription, 56. only. 
School Service.—Schools visited and advised re play production 
and staging. Rehearsals undertaken. Fees nominal. 
For full particulars apply Hon. Scc., Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
Bath, enclosing stamped envelope. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 

THE PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK .. .. net 10/6 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK .. .. ,, 7/6 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


ubscriftion, Rs. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maftre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Mditor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JONES, University College, London, W.C. 1). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee : e Principles of the 
LP.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 
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The Home and School Handbook 
(ts. The Home and School Council of Great Britain.) 

Royal Society of Arts 
Scheme of Education for Administrative and Operative 
Staffs of Road Transport Undertakings: Regulations 
and Syllabuses for 1938, Papers set in 1937, with 
Examiners’ Reports. (3d.). 

The Scottish Council for Research in Education 
Ninth Annual Report, 1936-1937. 

The Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cambridge 
Thirty-sixth Edition, Revised to 30 June, 1937. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

University of London 
University Extension and Tutorial Classes Council. 
University Extension Committee. University Exten- 
sion Lecture Courses, Session 1937-8. 

Building in Lancashire 
Edited by C. G. AGATE. (1s. net. Preston: Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, Lancashire 
Branch.) ', 

Everyman’s Literary Guides to the British Isles : a Set of Twenty 
Local Pamphlets 
(Dent.) 

Education in 1936: being the Report of the Board of Education 
and the Statistics of Public Education for England and Wales 
(3s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

University of London 
Regulations relating to Matriculation, September, 1937. 

Department of Education, Palestine 
Annual Report for the School Year, 1935-1936. (100 
Mils = 2s. Jerusalem: Printing and Stationery Office. 
London : Crown Agents for the Colonies.) 

The World Association for Adult Education 
Eighteenth Annual Report and Statement of Accounts, 
1936-37. (3d.) ' 

City of Sheffield Education Committee 
Report for the Year ended March 31, 1937. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 


Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, £12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
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HUMOUR IN VERSE 
An Anthology compiled by W. E. SLATER. as. 


This collection of humorous poems is intended to supplement (not to replace) the 

many excellent school anthologies already published. It contains some well-known 

favourites and its range runs from King Jobn and the Abbot of Canterbury to Martin 
. Armstrong’s Miss Thompson Goes Shopping. 


CICERO: PRO MILONE | 


Edited by J. S. REID 


Reprinted with a Vocabulary. 


Pitt Press Series. 335. 


Two New Volumes in The Cambridge Plain Texts 


D’ ALLAINVAL 


L’Ecole de Bourgeois 


DANCOURT 


Les Bourgeoises 4 la Mode 


With Introductions by PROFESSOR F. C. GREEN 
1s. 3d. each. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 


SUBJECTS AND STANDARDS ("2/2224 Sita" si 


An Introductory Article on The Scholarship 
System. By Dr. Cyril Norwood, President, 
St. John’s College, Oxford. (January, 1935) 


Classics. By Mr. F. R. Dale, D.S.O., M.C., 
M.A., City of London School. 
(February, 1935) 


Modern Languages. By Mr. A. M. Gibson, 
M.A., Liverpool Collegiate School. 

(March, 1935) 

Mathematics. By Mr. G. H. Lester, M.A., 

The Grammar School, Bristol. (April, 1935) 


Geography. By Dr. E. D. Laborde, Harrow 
School. (May, 1935) 
Natural Science. By Dr. Terry Thomas, 
M.A., LL.B., B.Sc., Leeds Grammar School. 
(June, 1935) 


History. By Mr. F. C. Happold, D.S.O., M.A., 
Bp. Wordsworth School, Salisbury. 
(July, 1935) 


English. By Mr. Ronald Gurner, M.C., M.A., 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 
(August, 1935) 


Scholarships for Girls. By Dr. Lowe. 
(September, 1935) 


An Examiner’s Views. Parti. By Mr. J.O. 
Roach, M.A. (October, 1935) 


Entrance Scholarships in Scotland. Partl. 
By Mr. D. Drysdale, M.A., B.Sc., Rector, 
The High School, Arbroath. 

(November, 1935.) Part II (December, 1935) 


Also an additional Statistical Article, by 
Miss L. Doreen Whiteley, Librarian at the 
Public Library, Wallsend. (January, 1936) 


Of practical interest to teachers concerned with scholarship examinations for the Universities. 


e London: MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C.4 e 
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Methuen 
DESIGNS FOR DISCUSSION 


By LesLie BREWER 
With a Foreword by Croucu Wit taMs-E LLIs 


This book consists mainly of illustrations showing design, both good and bad, in objects which 
we use, or which surround us, in our everyday life. The provocative comments and questions 
are intended to form the basis of discussions (and essays) in the classroom. A lively awareness 
of what constitutes good design and what is insincere or inefficient is probably more essential 
to our cultural equipment to-day than ever before. 


“I think Mr. Brewer has got hold of an intellectual vitamin.”—CLoucH WILLIAMS-ELLS. 
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Is. 3d. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY SERIES 


DESIGN IN DAILY LIFE 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


A stimulating account of modern design in both the fine and useful arts. The author accounts 
for the character of modern design on social and political as well as artistic grounds. 


3s. net 


Two new and attractive Junior Histories 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LIVING HISTORY 


LIFE 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs and F. J. FISHER, 
illustrated by WILMA HICKSON 


“ Extremely attractive, and beautifully illus- 
trated.” — The Journal of Education. 


Book 1, 2s. gd. Books 2, 3, and 4, 3s. each. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE 
ENGLISH TEST PAPERS 


By J. M. Evans, B.A., M.E.D, 


Designed to fill the requirements of all the 
H.S.C. English Exams. incorporating all the 
recent changes in the English syllabuses. 1s. gd. 


36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2 


a ee 
Printed in Great Britain by THe Campricco Press, St. Albans; and Published for the Proprietors by Mr. Witttam Rice, Ludgate Broadway, London, EC. 4 


Dramatic History READERS 
By E. Lucta TURNBULL 


A series of vivid dialogues and playlets, each 
with an historical introduction, for acting or 
reading. 

Book 1. From THE Stone AGE TO Rome. 
Book 2. THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
Books 3 and 4. In preparation. 


Each Book, gs. 


TEST PAPERS IN 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


Compiled by R. D. WorMALD 


The author has followed the requirements of 
common sense and everyday knowledge in 
compiling these interesting. tests. Suitable 
for Junior and Middle forms. 


With or without Answers, rs. 6d. 
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